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PREFACE 


The vrarm teception which the first three editions of this 
book met with at the hands of students and the general public 
all over the country, testified to its having satisfied a real want, 
and the author felt encouraged to bring out a fourth edition in 
an enlarged «nd thoroughly improved form. This opportunity 
has been fully availed of to give effect to many of the friendly 
suggestions which had been received. The text has been revised 
throughout, and considerable additions have been made to it in 
several places. The effects of the war and the depression suc- 
ceeding it, upon capital, labour, finance, currency, exchange, 
banking, prices and consumption, have been of a far-reaching 
character, and they have been appropriately indicated. And 
the problems of food supply, poverty, Imperial preference, rail- 
way management and finance, trade unionism, international 
labour organization, recurring deficits, public debt, provincial 
finance, foreign exchanges, increased taxation &;c. have been 
exhaustively dealt with. The latest facts and statistics have 
been given everywhere ; and no pains have been spared to bring 
the book up to date and to render it helpful to different classes 
of readers. The tables, charts and diagrams introduced for the 
purpose of effective illustration, will not fail to add to the 
utility of the volume. The bulk of the book has increased a 
great deal as a result. 


Fergusson College, 
Poona. 

SOth October, 1922. 




V. G. Kale. 




INTRODUCTION 


By some ‘ Indian Economics* is regarded as a meaning* 
less and an awkward term. The contention that unless you 
can construct an altogether new economic science out of Indian 
social phenomena, you can not label Economics as ‘ Indian' 
solely on the ground that you are dealing with Indian economic 
conditions, is full of force and deserves respectful considera- 
tion. But a moment’s reflection will show that the objection 
is merely a flght about words. The term * Indian Economics ’ 
enjoys the advantage of having had a long vogue and concisely 
expresses the meaning it is intended to convey, viz. its being a 
special study of Indian economic conditions, conducted with 
a view to discover the working of economic laws and to indicate 
efficient and beneficial methods of economic progress. Thus 
understood, Indian Economics has its place well defined and 
secure and there ought to be no ground for dispute, at least among 
economists, as to its scope, purpose and nomenclature, at least 
until another and a better term is suggested. Political Economy 
and Economics and several terms used in the exposition of the 
science, are themselves not free from objection, and there is 
absolutely no harm in using the well-defined and well-under- 
stood term 'Indian Economics.* An exposition of economic 
conditions prevailing in England and a study of economic 
problems peculiar to that country, have been thus chaiacterised 
as * English Economics ; * and there is no reason why any one 
should boggle at ' Indian * Economics. 

With regard to the study of Economics in this country 
it is stated that the usual teaching of the subject in our 
Colleges is based upon western conditions and experiences and 
that it is not properly correlated to Indian social phenomena. 
Wherever this complaint may be well-founded, it is obviously 
the fault of the teacher who must illustrate principles by 
referring to indigenous conditions and evolve conclusions from 
them. Bight educational methods require that in order that 
the study of Beonomics may prove stimulating and fruitful, it 
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should be intimatelF associated with the surroundings and th» 
observations of the learner. To a certain extent it is true that 
the average University student does not feel disposed to travel 
beyond his text books and to observe and analyse things for 
himself. The educational system in which he is brought up, 
is mainly responsible for this. But if the interest of students 
in their surroundings is roused by methods of teaching which 
stimulate observation and provoke reflection, they are found 
to go wide and deep into their work and to realise that examine^ 
tion is only a by-product and not the chief aim of their activi- 
ties. Economics must not, therefore, be taught and studied apart 
from local and national conditions as if it was a foreign science 
without much relation to Indian life except in its aspects of 
.modern industries, foreign trade exchanges and currency. 

Economic phenomena like trusts, competition, socialism, 
Malthusianism, speculation and the like, may appear strange 
in India; and Indian students may find it difficult to understand 
them second hand. But we do not refrain from teaching the Bri- 
tish or the American constitution to our students on similar 
grounds. The above phenomena have, besides, actually appeared 
in India ; and their study has a special interest and value at the 
present stage of the country’s development. Nothing can, how- 
ever, render superfluous a specialized and intensive study of In- 
dian economic conditions and problems, and our University baa 
done wisely in including ‘ Indian Economics’ in its curricula 
for the B. A. and M. A examinations. The economic evolution 
of the Indian communities under the stress of modern develop- 
ments and the urgent requirements of progress, demand earnest, 
investigation and suitable action ; and it is necessary that the 
number of educated people who can take an intelligent interest 
in economic problems should steadily increase in India. It is 
the main object of this book to help the student to observe and 
interpret the facts and tendencies of Indian life, to assimilate 
economic principles and to apply them to his own experiences 
and observations. It is likewise designed to assist the general 
reader to secure a working knowledge of India’s economic 
evolution, position and prospects. The book is ttius calculated 
to appeal as much to the large public of intelligent and sducafad 
Indians, who have to take} part in and guide national affairs, 
as to University students. 
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The general order of treatment usually found in text- 
books on Eoonomios, has been followed with a view to conduce 
to the convenience of the student, but in doing so, care has 
been taken to bring into prominence chief among the peculiar 
economic problems which require careful study and demand a 
solution in this country. The elementary principles have 
been briefly indicated in each place, and their application to 
Indian conditions has been pointed out. The economic 
changes which have taken place and which are in progress, 
have been traced, and the situation in India is compared with 
the development and position in Western countries. The 
economic evolution which has been going on slowly, and at 
times, imperceptibly, is indicated and the basic ideas under* 
lying institutions and activities are pointed out. Very few 
people in India realize the nature and working of even the 
simple laws which govern the production, exchange, distribu- 
tion and consumption of wealth or are acquainted with the 
modern machinery of trade, currency, credit and finance. 
This ignorance lands people into curious mistakes when they 
try to tackle economic problems; and well-directed attempts 
at the promotion of progress, are rendered difficult. Equally 
dangerous is the easy optimism of those who are led away by 
appearances and draw comforting conclusions both from the 
contrasts and the analogies presented by Indian conditions 
when compared with those prevalent elsewhere. This book, it 
is hoped, will supply a corrective to both these tendencies, and 
will atford a true insight into the economic situation of India. 

The author has freely stated his own views on each 
question—this was inevitable and even necessary— ‘and has also 
given reasons why he holds them. He has taken every care, 
however, to place the pros and cons in each case before the 
reader so as to stimulate thought and rouse a spirit of enquiry, 
and to help him to form an opinion ifor himself. The reader is 
referred, in each chapter, to the literature he may consult if 
he wishes to prosecute his studies further, and the student will 
find the references helpful in acquiring a more intimate 
acquaii^ance with the subjects of study. Only very recently 
has the importance of economic studies come to be appreciated,, 
and the provision made for them is yet far from adequate. The 
text-books are very few and the information pertaining to 
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different subjects is scattered through a large number of blue 
books, reports, monographs &o. The methods of teaching 
require considerable itnprovment, investigation and study have 
'to be directed along right lines and the equipment essential for 
the attainment of this object has to be amplified* The purpose 
of writing this book will be fully served if it succeeds, in a 
measure, in diffusing enlightenment, exciting a desire to know 
more and in creating a taste for investigation and independent 
jinking. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


National Economics. 


REFERENCES. 

Kanadb : Essays in Indian Economics ; List : the National System of 
Political Economy ; John S. Hecht : The Beal Wealth of Nations ; J. Taylob 
Prddib : A National System of Economics ; Theodore Mobibon : Economic 
Transition in India and Organization of an Indian Province ; Mobeland : 
An Introdnction to the Study of Economics ; Lees Smith : Studies in Indian 
Economics ; Db. Rabindranath Taqobb : Nationalism ; Radhakamal 
Mukerji : Foundations of Indian Economics ; S. V. Ketkab : An Essay on 
Indian Economics ; D. E, Wacha ; Four Papers on Commerce and Industry; 
H. Stanley Jbvonbj Lecture on Economics in India ; N. M. Muzumdar : 
Lecture on the Study of Indian Economics ; V. G. Kale : Indian Industrial 
and Economic Problems. 

1. BconomiCS in India : — It is hardly possible to over 
estimate the value of a patient and systematic study of 'Indian 
Economics;* and the importance of the investigation of econo* 
mic conditions and of the application of remedies suggested by 
it for the promotion of the well-being of the mass of the Indian 
people, has been widely acknowledged. The expression * Indian 
Economics * has, however, been often misunderstood, and the 
idea of its constituting a special branch of study has been even 
ridiculed. You may as well talk, it is said, of the study of 
Indian Math^^matics or Indian Chemistry or of German or 
Italian Economics as of Indian Economics I This criticism, as 
we shall show presently. Is entirely based upon a misconception 
of the nature and the scope of the subject. As a matter of fact» 
a few well-known Indians have zealously devoted themselvea 
to a study oiJndlan economic pfoblems and have evolved a cer*. 
tain distinctive line of thought as well as substantial and 
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‘•deSDite results from tbeir investigations, though it may be an 
exaggeration to say that a distinctive * school * of eoonomio 
^Ithought, as such, has been established in this country. 

L it is true that a set of earnest students have looked at the 
ore important questions relating to the eoonomio conditions 
in India from a particular point of view quite out of accord 
with the angle of vision of the authorities in this country and 
in England. And that view-point has not commended itself, 
here and abroad, to an influential section of business 
men, publicists and thinkers whose diagnosis of and 
remedies for the eoonomio ills of India are entirely different. 
The problems of poverty, labour, trade, land tenures, finance, 
currency, fiscal policy, caste, organization of industry, the 
nature of consumption, the direction of economic evolution and 
the attitude of the Stats towards industrial enterprise, are thus 
subjects on which opinion is sharply divided; and if a generali- 
zation may be allowed on such a subject, it may be observed 
that the trend of eoonomio thought in India has slowly harden- 
ed into an Indian * school. ’ And now there are indications 
which point to the gradual evolution of different and conflict- 
ins schools in the near future. 

Acquaintance of educated Indians with the theories of 
Economics propounded in the writings of western scholars and 
their own reflection on the surrounding conditions and contem- 
porary events, especially in the light of the development and 
progress of occidental countries, led to studies in economic 
comparisons -and contrasts, to destructive and constructive 
criticism and to action in a limited sphere. Investigations res- 
tricted to particular economic problems have frequently been 
undertaken by the Indian Government and -inquiries of three 
Famine Commissions and-four Currency Committees during the 
last generation or two are prominent illustrations. Inquiries 
and discussions undertaken by individuals interested in the 
economic progress of the country on their own account through 
a love of the subject are, however, of greater importance and 
these activities are steadily increasing. What is of equally 
great value are the efforts that are being made at a synthesis 
of the investigations and at a coordination of conclusions arriv- 
ed at on different aspects of the economic condition of India. 
The methods and the motives of the eoonomio activities of the 
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Indian people, correlated, brought together and arranged in 
their appropiate places, oonstitute the material of Indian 
Eoonomios, which further seeks to apply the principles of 
Economic Science to that material and points out the limta> 
tions to which the theories are subject in the working of 
economic laws in India. 

2. What Is Indian Economics? ‘Indian Economics’, 
thus understood, does not oonstitute a separate science or a 
branch of the science of Eoonomios. But Indian Ecbnomios may 
-well lay claim to respectful consideration like English Political 
Economy, for instance, as it deals with peculiar political, 
social, intellectual and economic conditions which constitute 
an important subject of research and study. At any rate, there 
is a general agreement that the progress of the country and the 
promotion of the welfare of its people, demand a scientific in* 
Testigation at the hands of those who can devote themselves 
to an inquiry into the material condition of the various classes 
of the community in India with a view to finding out remedies 
for its amelioration and to a systematic study of the trend of 
economic activities and ideas in the country as a whole. This 
is and ought to be the sense of the term ‘Indian Economics’, and 
it should not be understood, as it some times is, to signify any 
fresh contribution to Economic Science or the formulation of 
new economic theories. 

The distinotive feature of the Indian school of thought 
referred to above, is its intensely patriotic conception of tbe 
country’s requirements in the sphere of material progress and tbe 
oharaoteristically national interpretation of the facts of Indian 
life; and it was largely developed, as will be presently seen, as 
a protest against the economic policy pursued by the rulers of 
the country with respect to its finance, trade and industries. 
The position of India as a Dependency of Great Britain entail- 
ed the application to its administration of economic theories 
predominant in the ruling nation. What is worse, it Involved 
foreign exploitation of India’s resources and the neglect of tbe 
true interests of the people ; and it also meant the adoption of 
measures which were hardly suited to the requirements of the 
material and moral development of the people of this country* 
Divergent views will undoubtedly spring up 'among the 
followers of the Indian school of economic thinkers regarding 
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different eoonomio problems as the shapioE of the nation V 
destinies passes more and more into Indian and popular hands*, 
but the national bent of thought will not fail to continue to b» 
its essential and distinguishing principle. 

Indian Economics may mean one of three things : (1) IjLBLay 
first, connote a body of doctrines and views built up by Indian 
speculators and scholars in the course of three thousand years 
of the country’s history. The ancient works on Arthashastra*. 
Varta and Niti reflect the formulation of economic doctrineS' 
on the basis of contemporary practice and prevailing conditions 
and the discussion, in olden times, of problems of industry* 
trade.wages, taxation etc.; and Indian Economics might be placed 
in the same category as Indian medicine, music and astronomy. 
But the science ceased to grow centuries ago and its exponents 
may be classed to-day with Plato and Aristotle. (2) Tn ^iaji 
Economics may also mean the evolving from the peculiar con- 
ditions of Indian life of eoonomio principles distinct from the 
laws of economic science accepted by western economists of 
different schools. (3) And lastly , it may mean the application of 
well-known economic laws to Indian conditions and the ascer- 
taining of their limitations, qualifications and modifications. 
We do not think it possible to evolve altogether new econo- 
mic theories out of Indian social and material conditions and 
conceptions, though ^e may enrich the exposition of eoonomio 
science by illustrations taken from the variety of Indian life 
and its interesting peculiaritied^oomplexities and contradio- 
jtions. Indian Economics, ther^re, signifies a study of the 
^problems of material development which confront the Indian 
people in their present stage of eoonomio evolution with the 
background of their authentic and continuous history of over 
three thousand years and with the prospect of a plunge into 
conditions and aspirations of the civilization of the twentieth 
century. It is a statement of the social and material facta 
ibout the complex life of Indian people and the formulation of 
ja body of views and postulates evolved from the study of 
pbserved facts and tendencies. 

3. Peculiar eondltions:— The social, political and in* 
dustrial organization in India has its special features which re* 
quire careful examination and which cannot be made easily to 
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'fit in with eoonomio ideas and doctrines which prevail at the mo> 
ment in Western countries. These countries themselves have 
passed through a variety of economic phases and experiences, 
and India presents economic and social phenomena which have 
appeared at different stages in the development of western 
nations. The present industrial organization of Europe and 
America cannot be said to be the final phase of their evolution 
which has been brought about by different geographic, climatic, 
religious and political influences. It is neither final nor, by 
any means, perfect and social reconstruction of western nations 
is, to-day, a subject of animated controversy. 

On what lines India should or will advance cannot be 
definitely stated,' There are idealists, revivalists, and reaction- 
aries in this country who will have nothing to do with modern 
civilization. Their views are not entirely devoid of truth ; nor 
is their preaching without a value of its own. But the unifying 
effect of British rule in this country, the peace and orderly 
government which prevail within its borders, the Western 
education which its people are receiving, the close contact into 
which this ancient land has been brought with the other 
countries of the most distant parts of the world and the hopes 
and aspirations which have been roused in the public mind 
about their national destiny by happenings outside and within 
its borders, and particularly by the great World War which 
has set afloat new conceptions of national and international 
life that are taking a firm hold of the eastern mind, — all these 
are factors whose influence on the development of India has been 


1 There are some thinkers who hold that [ndia should try to preserve 
its distinctive civilization and to maintain its old economic organization, 
its social and industrial institutions and its traditional methods of pro- 
duction and consumption. They do not want the introduction into this 
country of the factory system with all:the evils which are associated with it. 
There is no doubt that India must avoid these evils, and learn from the 
bitter experiences of western nations. But is it possible and desirable for 
India to do without machinejy, steam and electrical power and production ' 
on a large scale and by improved methods and to stick to ancient practices, ^ 
lystems and institutions ? For the view criticised here, sec Prof. Radha* 
kamal Mukerjee^s Foundations of Indian Economics and the writings of 
Messrs. P. N, Bose^ A. Coomaraswamy and the exponents of the Gandhi 
«bool of thought. This subject will be further discussed in the next 
•^ohapter. 
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iftod will be profound. The sooisi institutions,, the religious bS' 
iefs ftnd the oenturiee^old traditions and oustonxs of the Indian 
people, have been and are being deeply affected by these in> 
Quenoes, the result of which is a curious mixture of old and 
lew. Eastern and Western. Consequently, Indian economia 
ihenomena have become most complex, though highly interest- 
, ;ng, and it is difficult to say whither things are moving. It is 
the work of the economist to disentangle this mass of confused 
facts and tendencies so as clearly to visualize the whole position 
and to apply to them the laws of his science in such a way as 
to suggest the lines along which progress should beneficially' 
be directed. 

The vastness of the Indian continent, the diversity of 
physical and climatic conditions which prevail in its different 
parts, the variety of planes of intellectual and social 
progress on which the several Indian peoples stand and the 
heterogeneity of ideas, usages and institutions which disting- 
uish its numerous communities, constitute the Immensely con- 
fused though inviting material on which the student has to 
work, and sweeping generalizations and theories about India a» 
a whole are absolutely out of the question. And it is here that 
the economic laws deduced by the exponents of economic 
. science in the west and based upon their own limited observa- 
tions and experiences, go hopelessly wrong if they are applied, 
as they were once rigidly applied even in England, without the 
necessary qualification. But to our mind, the fault does not lie 
with the economic doctrines so much as with the manner in 
which they are brought into requisition. And again, it is not 
difficult to show how the sins of the Classical economists were 
magnified even with respect to their formulation of the so-called 
'natural laws. It is indeed dangerous to import into economic dis- 
mssions in India, assumptions and conclusions which are true 
conditions in England or America. It is equally dangerous,, 
lowever, to presume that the people in India, as it were, belong 
;o another planet and have little in common with humanity in. 
)ther parts of the world, and particularly its civilized parts. 

At the back of the diversity noticed above and overshadow- 
ing it, there has always reposed in India a unity, however, 
which has not escaped the attention even of the stranger. And' 
the infiuences which British rule has set at work are shaping 
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the sooisl and eoonomio as well as the political destiny of the 
land in a manner the tendencies and results of which are dis- 
cernible to the careful inquirer. In this twentieth century no 
country in the world can remain in isolation and can help 
being plunged into the vortex of modern material civilization ; 
and Asiatic nations will no longer be what they were in the 
last century. Outside observers who do not know the I ndian 
people intimately, therefore, feel that “ there is an urgent' need ' 
that some one or some group of men should set about trying to 
create a distinctly Indian political economy.” ‘ The eoonomio 
axioms generally accepted by western thinkers will, it is true, 
fail in the midst of Indian institutions, ideals, motives and 
actions. Religious scruples, the system of caste, absence of keen 
competition, immobility and a disposition to be content with 
things as they are, which predominate among sections of the 
Indian population, impart to India’s problems of production, 
population, prices, wages, rents, profits, currency, banking,! 
standard of living and so forth, a character of their own, and itj 
is the purpose of Indian Economics to analyse the national/ 
social phenomena, to show their mutual relations, indicate the/ 
working of the eoonomio forces and to construct a synthetia 
organism from the materials so arranged and examined, ^ 

4. Bconotnlc Policy t — Since the rise of the Historical/ 
School of Political Economy, eoonomio laws have lost their old! 
dogmatic character, and it is now_uaaaJ..JiUlJt~.as onomist ^ irl 
dealing with the problems that come within their purview, to 
mjike alIpwattoe-for-.diiferent oiroumstanoes which affect and 
modify the operation of the laws of their science. The axiom- 
atic assumptions of the older economists are no longer accept- 
ed as fundamental principles necessary for guidance in investi- 
gations and discussions, and the development of every economic 
phenomenon and institution is carefully traced and the bearing 
upon it of natural, political, social and intellectual environ- 


1 Prof. Lees Smith : ‘ Studies in Indian Economics. ’ He goes on to 
observe : — “The difference between the problems of England and those of 
this land must show you that there can be no greater danger than that of 
blindly following the writings of English economists. They are writings 
for a country in which the conditions are entirely different to those which 
obtain here and they have at the back of their minds problems which aro 
everything to them but which are little or nothing to you,” 
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jments is properly taken into account The inductive method 
(of inquiry, used in conjunction with the deductive, has streng- 
khened the position of the economic science and has rendered 
fhe role of the economist more practical and helpful. 

k f In economic, as in political affairs, two different and oon> 
ioting veins of thought are seen running along the development 
of the policy of the State in this country. Imbued with ideas 
and theories imbibed in England, the Indian rulers have some- 
times attempted to foist upon an alien civilization the systems 
accepted as correct and beneficial in their own country, and it 
is no wonder if the doctrines of the orthodox economists should 
have been applied wholesale to the conditions in India. On 
the other hand, the peculiar features of the political and social 
organization in this country have been made the ground of a 
refusal to adopt in India measures which experience has proved 
beneficial in England and particularly on the Continent and in 
America and Japan, laissez faire has thus been the keynote 
lof the policy of Oovernment in certain matters, in others it has 
Uone to the other extreme, and some of its measures are national 
and socialistic to a degree. 

/ We have noticed this not so much to emphasise the 
Inoonsistency lurking in the policy of the State in India as to 
Bhow that the lessons of the recent development of economic 
\hought and action have not yet been adequately taken to 
heart by Government. Students of Indian Economics feel that 
the experience gained by nations similarly circumstanced as 
India, is very valuable and that the measures taken by their 
governments to promote the national prosperity of their people 
should be adopted in this country though they may militate 
against vested interests and against pre-conceived notions as to 
correct economic doctrines which, after all, have relative 
applicability.’ 


1 See Ranade’s Essay on Indian Political Economy; and Mr. Montague’s 
speech on Indian Land Policy in Speeches on Indian Questions by the 
Rt. Hon, Mr. Montagu. 

2 Writers of the Historical or National School of Economics^ therefore, 
insist that “Science must not deny the nature of special national circum- 
stances, nor ignore and misrepresent it, in order to promote cosmopolitan 
objects. These objects can only be attained by paying regard to nature, and 
by trying to lead the separate nations in accordance with it to a higher aim** * 
— Frederic List. 
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Apart from the peculiar geographical, climatic, religious 
social factors which affect the economic condition 
■of a country, there are other currents and cross-currents 
such as the consciousness of a growing communal and national 
unity, the resistance of old ideas and usage s against change, 
the struggle for self-preservation, the tendency to imitate and 
assimilate foreign institutions and ideas and the desire to attain 
a higher standard of material prosperity, which play an 
important part in determining the actions of peoples and the 
policies of states. In the construction of *an independent body 
of economic doctrines which could be logically deduced from 
the observed facts of Indian society,’ special national consider- 
ations will have their own share. Indian Economics will, in 
this sense, be as List says, a National Political Economy as 
distinguished from the cosmopolitical. Economic doctrines 
must go through the ordeal of applicability to Indian conditions^ 
Mr. Banade systematically showed how this was necessary 
and bis lead has been followed by several students who have 
thought and written on the subject. Sir Theodore Morison is 
right when he observes that the time has not yet come ‘ when 
it is possible to attempt a complete statement of the economics 
of Indian industry, ’ because ‘ the material at our disposal is at 
present too scanty,’ ; yet the pains-taking and observant student 
knows Indian conditions well enough to enable him to discuss 
and indicate the direction in which things are moving and 
ought to move. 

5. Importance of Economic Studies That Indian 
Economics, so understood, deserves devoted study, is a truth 
which happily has now been recognized, as we have stated 
above, on all hands. In spite of its great value, however, for 
the promotion of the well-being of the people of the country, 
the subject has not received the attention it desrves. Earnest 
men, convinced of the close relation which subsists between a 
’Correct knowledge of economic laws and conditions and the 
progress of sooity that may be achieved by the practical appli. 

Z 
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cation of that know^ledge. have alvraya deplored in India the 
general apathy of the educated classes towards economic studies/ 
This indifference is largely due to the insignificant number of 
highly educated persons compared to the total population, to 
our defeoative system of education and to the discouraging 
conditions that surround the student. Whatever the cause 
may be, latterly signs of improvement have been visible on all 
hands. The Universities are taking kindly to the subject, for 
the teaching of which provision is being made, and the need of 
a study of economic scieace and of Indian Economics, has been, 
emphasised by the work of our Legislative Councils and the 
economic awakening which seems to have come over the 
country. 

Greater attention is now being paid to undergraduate and 
post-graduate teaching of Eoonomics in the Indian Universities, 
and the inadaquate and inefficient character of the existing 
provision in that behalf, is being more and more recognized. 
The defective system of secondary and higher education 
prevalent in the country and the out-of-dato methods followed 
by teachers in handling this subject as well as the lack 
of adequate equipment and the unresponsive bent of mind 
developed in the pupils by uncongenial home and other in- 
fluences, are mainly responsible for the present unsatis^ 
factory condition of economic knowledge and study. On the 
other hand, problems of the highest national importance re- 
quiring well-informed and trained minds are cropping up and 
demanding solution at the hands of the legislatures and the 
executive government. A steadily growing number of persons 
who can understand and take an effective part in the discus- 


l “ Who will deny that for the future well-being of our national proa- 
perity, the study of economics is of priceless value ? Is it not our paramount 
duty to wake up in this respect, if we are to succeed in the keen competitive 
race now going forward in the world, in arts and industries, manufactures 
and commerce, in fact, in all matters which contribute to the larger produc-- 
tion of wealth? The universal recognition of economic studies in all the 
civilized countries of the West is, we need not say, the most gratifying 
feature of our busy age and the most hopeful sign of the better welfare of 
the human race in the future. We earnestly put it to our countrymen whe- 
ther they are to stand aside while the human race is progressing? ” — D. E. 
Wacha : “ Four Paper on Commerce and Statistics.” 
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sion of oomplioatied questions like the borrowing and railways 
policy of the Indian Government, the fiscal arrangements of' 
the country, the system of currency and exchange, tbefinanoea 
of local, provincial and central authorities and the condition of' 
labour. The work can no longer be left to be done or neglected 
by official agency and must be undertaken in a growing 
measure by private individuals as a task of love or a patriotic 
duty. 

Endian Economics, we repeat, is not an independent science, 
because it does not seek to discover new laws which were nut 
known to earlier thinkers. We have indeed to observe thinga 
as they are, scrutinize the economic activities of the different 
classes of the population and to study the different economic 
phenomena like high prices, low wages, expanding trade, increase 
ing rents, growth of public expenditure, increasing burden of' 
taxation and changing popular habits and social institutions and 
have to discover the relation of cause and effect and the direc-^- 
tion of the process of evolution. We hava likewise to indicate 
how improvement may be effected by individual and collective 
action, and how evils may be prevented and remedied. It thus 
suggests an application to Indian conditions of the generally 
accepted economic laws, subject to certain reservations and 
qualifications, and partakes more of 'the nature of the art of 
Economics or of a normative science. It is, | besides, national 
in this sense that it deals with the peculiar conditions of India 
and has in view the special requirements of the material' 
advancement of its people. 

'No study of existing conditions is likely to be oomph te 
antl'fruitful unless it is supplemented by an inquiry into the 
development of Indian economic and social practices and 
institutions through different stages from antiquity The pre* 
sent can be clearly understood only by a reference fo the past. 
And it is necessary in each case to trace from its source the- 
history of our ideas, institutions and practices that have to be 
considered. Unless we probe a problem to the bottom and get' 
at the fundamental conceptions of things, our discussion will 
be superficial. Such investigation must constitute an important 
feature of Indian Economics* Much useful light is being- 
thrown by scholars upon some of the dark and obscure portions 
of Indian history to enable the economist to pursue hlsT' 
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Inquiries with profit. The economic inquirer must avail him* 
-self of all the material that is available and collect all the 
information he can, so that a oomprehensvia view of things 
may be taken and correct- conclusions may be drawn. For, 
economic practice, social institutions, laws, usages and re- 
ligious ideas are, in India, so closely bound up together that a 
knowledge of these several aspects of life is indispensable to a 
clear understanding of the economic position and development- 

6. Theory and Its application.— The onmnarfttig e 

noverty-and the general Kn.el^iyar dnnaa.. ..»f-H!be lanre mass o f 
POEula^tion.ijaJhiajSjni^^ are patent to every one who has 
devoted any thought to the subject and are apparent even on 
the surface. The standarcLof living and tha-eArning eepeflity 
' peopla^aMunxtcfimsl^^ and the scope for improvement 
is vast. Thp aofliftl fftprct»rflT i ndustrial or ganization, and 
the methods of production all require reform, and if a con- 
scious and systematic effort is to be made, it must be based 
pon accurate knowledge of facts and well-thought* out schemes. 
-^The goal of national progress must also be made clear. Some 
associate simplicity and even poverty with the indigenous 
culture of India and are anxious to preserve and restore it. 
How far this ideal is practicable and desirable an 1 to what 
extent and how the people may assimilate modern civilization, 
without detriment and with benefit, are questions which 
require discussion. What part the State should play in bring- 
ing about the desired progress, what steps it ought to be 
expected to take for that purpose and how the creation of 
larger quantities of wealth in the country should be facilitated 
by a change in the attitude of individuals and groups of 
individuals as well as of the State, are problems the solution of 
which depends on economic studies, whose results may be 
- relied upon to suggest suitable action. 

The growing population of India must be decently housed, 
fed and clothed and the general level of its living must be 
raised. The national dividend must increase and its distribu- 
tion must be rearranged so that a much larger share of wealth 
may fall to the lot of each person enabling him thereby to live 
a more cultured- and happy life. The present condition in this 
rreBpeot,i8,by common consent, not satisfactory, and the problem 
..can be effectively solved only by a fruitful economic study and 
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an earnest endeavour to apply the remedy suggested by it. The 
vrork of the economist is out out for him. What is requirvd i» 
enthusiasm and training. ’ Fear people have an idea that tbere^ 
is a soienoe of economics and that phenomena of industry, 
trade, wages, prices and poverty are governed by laws ; many 
believe that they know the nature of social ailments and their 
specifics when, as a matter of fact, they have not even th» 
glimmering of the essence of those problems. * Nothing appears 
easier, for instance, than an explanation of the phenomena of 


1 That spirit of self-sacrifice is wanted amongst increasing nuntbers 
iu this: great Empire ; it is wanted particularly in Economics and the 
kindred social sciences, for truly tlie problems of an economic character 
awaiting solution arc gigantic. There are certain ways, too, in which 
India may be said to be particularly dependent upon the science and the 
art of economics for progress in social legislation. ” — Prof. H. Stanley 
.Jevons : Economics in India — Inaugural Lecture. 

2 ** It is a popular delusion, that, while economic science itself is a 
iliflicult subject, the discussion of practical problems, in which economic 
forces play an important part, can safely be nncleilakeu without special 
preparation, There is no warrant for this view, The study of economic 
theory is, indeed, difficult but the application of the knowledge, which that 
study wins, to the guidance of practical affairs, is an even heavier task : 
for it needs, not only a full understanding of the theory, but also the trained 
judgment that can balance against one another a large number of qualifying 
considerations.’* — Prof. Pigou •• Wealth and Welfare. 

lieferring to students of Economics, Prof. Pigou observes: — “The 
complicated analyses, which they endeavour to carry through are instruments 
for the betterment of human life. The misery and squalor that surround us, 
the injurious luxury of some wealthy families, the terrible uncertainty over- 
shadowing many families of the poor, — these are evils too plain to be 
ignored. Whether the life of man ends with his physical death, or is 
destined to pass unscathed through that gateway, the good and tho evil that 
he experiences here are real ; and to promote tho one and restrain the othei 
is a compelling ciuty. It is easy, if we will, to make the difficulty of the 
task an excuse for leaving it unattempted* But, difficulties, which deter the 
weak, are a spur and stimulus to the strong. To display them, not to conceal 
them, is ti»e way to win woilhy recruits* Neither by the timidity that waite 
at a distance, nor by the wild rush of undisciplined ardour is the summit of 
great mountains attained. Fiist we must understand our task and preparo 
for it; and then, in the glow of sunrise, by united effort, we shall at last^ 
perhaps, achieve. * 
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liigh prices. If food is dear, the fact is put down to the export, 

cereals, and the dearness of milk is attributed to the 
alaugbter of cattle. There is so much ignorance abroad that 
any theory passes muster, while, as a matter of fact, the 
'^complexity of problems is so great that none but a well- 
informed and trained mind can usefully deal with them. 

(/ The task of the economist is not lass responsible and invidi- 
-ouB in India than in other countries. His conclusions will run 
counter to the accepted policy of the State in certain respects, 
and in others, they will come in conflict with the pre-conceived 
notions of the people. Not only has the Indian economist to 
disentangle complex facts and correctly to interpret them, 
■pointing his Anger to the right path of progress to the State 
and to the various classes of the community, but he has also to 
.expose bimself to the charge of being an impatient idealist, 
4 tn arm-chair critic, an unpractical, inexperienced and 
irresponsible opponent or an irreverent, radical reformer 
and westernised materialist. He will have to take into 
-account Indian ideals and ways of thought and action and 
decide how far they may be beneficially retained or suitably 
vinodified. He will also have to say things which will prove 
■unpalatable both to the Government and to the people as they 
refer to the policy and measures of the State and the beliefs 
-and social customs of the different classes of the population. 
Neither this difiScuIty nor the other of analysing complex pro- 
blems and suggesting their solutions ought to deter the econo- 
mic student from his important and apparently thankless task. 

7. Econoinlc Problcinst— DiflScult problems confront 
-the student at every turn, and a few of them may be stated 
here Do the peculiar religiou s baliefa and HOP.fA.1 -Hanffn" of 
India preclude the possibility of a speedy progress in the econo- 
mic uplift of the people? Is it possible for India to stick to 
her own supposed peculiar ideals and make other nations 
accept them? What is purely Indian culture? Can it be 
maintained in the face of the inroads of alien civilizations 
and can it be adjusted to changing conditions in and outside 
4he country ? Should Indian industrial development run along 
Western lines? Can India be a manufacturing country? Or 
must it continue to be predominantly agricultural? Is it prac- 
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tioable and desirable to continue the old mdigenoue i ndue trie e^ 
and can email industries compete with foreign manuiaoturea 
working on a large scale? What steps should be taken to 
improve ajBriooi£]UU» ? How should the relations between 1 jnd - 
be regulated without injustice to either party? 
■How do social institutions like caste, affect the economic 
progress of the people? What changes In the ideals and ideas 
of the people and the political and social institutions of the 
oountry are needed to promote rapid advancement? Is the 
existing educational system of the country calculated to assist 
in the improvement? Is the present l and reygnp e system in 
meed of reform? How can more money be raised from the 
people by the State through taxation and otherwise without 
prejudicially affecting their stanHard of living and how may 
it be spent to their undoubted benefit ? What should be India’s 
and what should be her relations with the other 
parts of the British Empire and with foreign nations? What 
should be the c^iry p po y s yatam of India and how should bank- 
ing be developed in the country? What is the condition of 
agricultural and factory labou r and how may it be improved? 
What should be the relations of national, provincial and local 
finance? Should the State manage its own railways ? What 
is the relation between housing and sanitation, urban and rural, 
and the well* being and efficiency of people? How may indivi- 
dual and public charity be directed into more useful channels 
and mendicancy be discouraged? How can the lower classes 
in the community be uplifted and their capacity to produce 
and consume be increased ? 

These and other questions of this character assail the In- 
dian economist and demand a solution at his hands. And well 
may he bo weighed down with a sense of responsibility that 
rests upon his shoulders. Economic inquiry ought not to be 
merely an intellectual pastime to him. Nor must economic 
-discussion be merely a warfare of words. His work is not 
intended merely to furnish political combatants with facile and 
readymade weapons, though it is his duty to warn, advise and 
guide governments and people. The influence of economic in- 
v^estigation and of the conclusions to which it may point, must 
be brought to bear upon the life of the community and the actions 
■of the State. In this lies the peculiar importance of the work 
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of the eoonomiat.' It is in a spirit of profound devotion to 
soienoe and untiring search after truth, inspired by a humani- 
tarian and patriotic desire to contribute to the betterment of the 
people, that Indian Economics must be conceived and the 
Indian economist must work. And the value of economic 
studies in India can not be too much emphasised under the 
conditions which prevail at present in the country. 

8* Nationalism: — The so-called natural laws of the 
classical economists, to whom, however, belongs the honour of 
having laid the foundations of a new soienoe, has now been 
discredited— some times rather too unjustly — and their touching 
faith in the efficiency of freedom of competition and in the 
sufficiency of the spontaneous acts of individuals for the pro- 
gressive improvement of the human race, has proved to be an 
illusion. The huge losses and the enormous suffering caused 
by the world war, have brought home to all minds the urgent 
need of international co-operation and solidarity and have 
produced the idea of the League of Nations. But fears are ex- 
pressed, and they are not groundless, that this may turn out to 
be merely death-bed repentence and that nations will not have 
driven the old Adam out of them when they find themselves on 
their feet again. Writers used to refer to the economic compe- 
tition of foreign nations as an “invasion” of markets and even 
now the fixed determination to conserve and to exploit natural 
resources in the interest of their own peoples, is seen animating 
the deliberate policy of Governments. Democracies are, how- 
ever, growing powerful every where, and the hope of the world 
enjoying prolonged peace and economic prosperitv based 

1 “Tho economic student, if he is worthy of his calling, will proceed 
without fear or favour ; he will bo tabooed as a socialist by some, as a minion 
of capital by others, as a dreamer by more. But if he preserves his clear- 
ness of vision, his openness of mind, his devotion to truth, his sanity of 
judgment, the deference paid to his views which is even now beginning to 
be apparent, will be more and more pronounced. The influence of economic 
conditions on economic theory has been, let us hope, abundantly demonstrat- 
ed ; but the reciprocal influence of economic thought on actual conditions ia 
in danger of being overlooked. Economies is therefore both the creature 
and the creator. It is the creature of the past ; it is the creator of the 
future. Correctly conceived, adequately out-lined, fearlessly developed, it 
is the prop of ethical upbuilding, it is tho basis of social progress”. Selig- 
uian : PriHeij>h$ of Economies, 
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upon international amity and good-will, will turn upon bow 
their authority is exercised. 

oonoiousness of a separate national 'existence anu of 
separate na^tional interests, is deep-rooted among peoples and 
there is more conflict than co-operation in the international 
relations of the world as it stands to-day.' It, therefore, sets 
limits to the operations of the laws of the orthodox economists 
and constitutes an important factor in the evolution of national 
■economics.* The position in India is peculiarly difficult. Asa 
nation on a very low plane of material prosperity, India has 
•extensive ground to cover to come up with other peoples. India 
has the advantage of being a member of the British Empire but 
her people are only just beginning to secure some measure of 
control over their economic destiny. Her partnership in the 
Empire, to be substantial, must become real and must prove a 
source of strength to herself as well as to the other members 
of the Imperial organization. 

Each nation is trying to take the lessons of the Great War 
to heart. English statesmen and publicists did not wait for 
the termination of the war to ponder over the measures of 
reform; and problems of reconstruction were discussed, plans 
laid out and operations commenced while the bitter struggle 
dragged its weary . length. The need of pursuing a similar 
policy of economic development is acutely felt in this country 
and much more acutely than elsewhere because the cry of 
Indian Economics is an old one. A silent social and pconomic 
evolution has steadily proceeded in India during the last one 
hundred years. The railways, the post, the telegraph and thej 
steamer have linked India to other countries, and our foreign 
trade, involving competition with western manufactures, has' 
shaken to its foundations the old fabric of our economic organi- 

1 See Rabindranath Tagore’s '‘Nationalism.** 

2 “ The term political economy is an empty phrase; it signifies nothing 
in modern practice; it has outlived its usefulness unless it be retained for 
the purpose of defining the science of Laiura faire, Laiiitz fatter, ,a8 enun- 
ciated by John Stuart Mill and the Cobdenite school. On the other hand. 
National Economics is a science which constitutes the basis of nationality 
and is designed to control all the laws and regulations relating to education 
chemistry, production, transportation, and banking out of which wealth ia 
created; it Seeks to make all dead values remunerative. ’’ — J. T. Peddle : A. 
National Syito'm of ESoonomht. 
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zation* National coneolousness is a factor of growing strength 
in India and must be duly taken into acoount in the solu- 
tion of eccnomio problems on which relations with other 
countries have any bearing. The working of these and other 
influences has necessitated a systematic study of Indian econo- 
mic conditions and the adoption of measures to improve them. 

The poverty of the mass of the population and the evils 
which accompany it, consititute the most urgent problem that 
has got to be faced, and the only way to do it successfully is 
to make a comprehensive and sustained effort to diognose ' 
the disease and to apply suitable remedies. The goal to be 
reached is thus the attainment of material prosperity by the* 
Indian people consistently with Indian ideals and without the 
evils attendant upon the planting of modern civilization in 
their midst; and the path to reaoh it is that of national econo* 
mios indicated above. The existing methods of the product ion, . 
circulation and distribution of wealth must be adjusted to the 
changing conditions and requirements of the nation, and the 
State must play an active part in promoting the desired pro- 
gress. This requires intelligent and patient investigation, 
willing and trained workers, a deliberate policy and suitable,, 
consistent and persistent action. The value and the responsi* 
bility of the work of Indian economists will grow with every 
step in the nation's advancement which has just entered upon 
a new and important stage. 

Internatioiisilisili In Economics:*— The interdepen- 
dence of nations and *the world's solidarity were never more 
strongly emphasised than they have been on the close of the 
Great War, by the utter exhaustion and eoonomio helplessness 
of European countries resulting from the collapse of the well- 
established commercial and industrial system whioh had 
developed in the west in the course of generations. The 
oonviotion about the need to work in harmony and to take 
concerted action for the benefit of all, is reflected in the 
establishment of the League of Nations, the organiz ation of 
the Labour Oonference and the holding of other international 
conferences like the Washington and Genoa conferences. If 
the pronouncements of representative statesmen could be 
taken seriously, one would think that a new era of interna- 
tional amity and concord bad dawned, and the age-old, selfish 
national ambitions and commercial rivalries and jealousies 
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had become things of the past. The oorenant of the League of 
Nations is a document that is calculated to create the impres* 
sion that the leading Powers of the world are bent upon making 
a heaven of this earth, and that as an original member of that 
organization, India is going to share the credit and the benefits 
of the altruistic deeds of that august body. It will, however, 
be doing no injustice and indulging in no unjustified cynicism 
and pessimism if the people of the East who have suffered in 
the past from the political and economic policies of European 
Powers, refuse to believe in or to grow enthusiastic over 
international conferences, leagues and covenants. India has 
supported and adopted as a result of international deliberationf, 
certain conventions, which it is hoped, will make for the 
improvement of the world as a whole as well as for her own 
good. Indian economists have to make up their minds as to 
how their country will fare in this new order of things if and 
whjen it really comes into existence. 

The problem which Indian Economics has to face is two* 
jfold. There is, first, the internal evolution of the economic 

E ititutions and activities ; and secondly, there is the question 
external influences which act upon the indigenous organize- 
m and its working. The two aspects may be distinguished 
but can not, in practice, be separated as they are closely 
interwoven and act and react on each other. The European 
economic system, which was destroyed by the War and which 
it is now proposed to rescue from chaos and ruin, has had a 
tremendous effect, disturbing and detrimental to the economic 
conditions in India among the countries of the East. That 
system has been characterized as “ economic Imperialism,” 
and consists in European Powers extracting surplus wealth 
from abroad out of the exchange of their manufactures for 
the cheap raw materials and food produced by the new world 
and the orient,|with the help of the means provideed by scientific 
and organized strength and regardless of consequences to the 
victims of the exploitation.* Capitalism and im perialism have 

* “ results of the policy of economic imperialism pursued by this 
country ( Great Britain ) and other imperialist powers can hardly _be viewed 
with satisfaction or equanimity. Political subjection, exploitation and 
economic slavery are never pleasant to ^eir victims. Sixty years exyerienoe 
of the blessings of Buropean rule and civilization have resulted in Euro* 
peans. being hated by their sutqects from Timbuktu to Peking. And we 
are only at the beginning of the reaction against the cupidity and violence 
of western nations".— L. 8. Woolf : “ Economic Imperialism." 
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gone hand in hand in Europe and hare combined to destroy 
and jeopardise the economic systei^s of Asia ; i|nd India 
has to consider, as Japan considered long ago, how she may 
protect herself in the straggle. Making the world a family 
and the nations, its members, is a great ideal, in economic as 
well as in political advancement, and India will welcome it 
and will work to make it a reality. But stern and stubborn 
facts have to be faced, and it is no use ignoring legitimate 
national consciousness and aspirations which may be controlled 
but can not be supressed and imperialist ambitions entertained 
by western nations, democratic and otherwise. 

10. Gonclasion To those who ignorantly, incredulously 
or sneeringly ask what is the purpose 'aad scope of * Indian ‘ 
^onomics, the answer may, in conclusion, be briefly given 
^at|i bas to watch the material and moral condition of the 
people of India from the point of view of economic science and 
i to suggest safeguards and reforms that will ensure to them a 
masonable amount of well-being while they live and work 
/ander powerful external and internal Influences, acting upon 
4one another.^The clash of eastern culture and western civiliza- 
tion is a matter of history and of living experience ; and the 
former has, therefore, to eb preserved, protected and moulded 
to suit new conditions. The Indian workman is represented at 
the International Labour Conference, but even in the British 
Empire, he is not admitted to a position of civic, political and 
social equality. He is wanted in the Dominions and the 
Oolonies to toil as a oooly, but his low standard of living and 
inferior civilisation as alfo the racial competition which he sets 
up are declared to be grounds suffloient to justify isolation, 
exclusion and restriction in the case of this Indian citizen of 
the British Empire. 

While the Indian is thus hreated abroad, in bis own coun- 
try, he is fiar from being able to understand, regulate or control 
the industrial evolution that is going forward. Beonomie 
imperialism appears still to be in full swing. The Anpirs 
wants that India should be mada to help in the ifllih^tatioB 
and the strengthening of British iudustries r^rdlsss af eiSscIa 
<>n her own industries, h9^99mkt§§ itpop dIptAMlW 

flsoal policy of India in B^fltfsh iaissssts. Efforts ass >ie^ to 
seeuM the perohass of stwes ggd ipateriil tha 
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Indian railvraya and the Indian GoVernment, in Great Britain 
for the benedt of British manufactures. On the one hand, 
adherents of the older school of economic thought see nothing 
but benefit accruing to India from unrestricted competition, 
freedom of foreign trade, cheapness and abundance of imported 
machine-made goods and the decay of indigenous industries. 
On the other hand, economic imperialism wishes to control 
and regulate the development of India in the interests of th» 
Empire which means chiefiy the interests of Great Britain. 
The practical effect of both the policies on the country is the 
game and there is a powerful reaction in India against them. 

The helplessness which is felt in the face of the interna- 
tional and internal struggle described above, is driving some 
people to wage a desperate crusade against modern civilization 
and to preach as a measure of defence and by way of protest, a re- 
turn to the indigenous methods of industry and the restoration 
of the old culture and mode of life. They find that the 
introduction of western civilization in their midst has resulted 
in cultural deterioration, social chaos and economic depend- 
ence. They see in cheap foreign luxuries and social amenities 
that are being made available to the mass of the people, only 
a thin, glittering film of progress which hides below it, poverty, 
wretchedness and degeneration and they are anxious to warn 
their countryman off the slippery path of modern civilization. 
This view can not be summarily and unceremoniously dismissed 
as the outcome of pessimism, ignorance, impatience or perversity- 
The system of the exchange of India's raw materials and food 
stuffs for foreign manufactures and services which has resulted 
in profit to great Britain has not conferred a corresponding 
benefit upon this country, and India has had to suffer from 
, disorganization not unlike what Europe has undergone since 
the close of the! War. The economic relation of India with 
the outside world has been altogether changed in the last 
century as also the relations of classes in the country itself, 
with respect to the production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption of wealth ; and there is great danger of the 
incidental advantages of the position being exaggerated and 
of the detriment being minimised. The standards by which 
to judge these matters themselves vary and great oare ia 
required in their application. 
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The situation has its -bright as well as dark patches, of 
course. And the prospect is not devoid of redeeming features. 
The social phenomena which Indian Economics has to handle, 
are exceedingly complex and the student must keep his gaze 
steadily fixed upon the goal of his work in investigating and 
examining facts and tendencies, viz. to deduce conclusions 
and offer advice based thereon with a view to assist in the 
material and moral improvement of the people. He must 
expose fallacies and dissipate ignorance and prejudice and 
show how the nation’s resources may be more effectively 
used, the means at its disposal may be made most of and 
improvement in various directions may be brought about. 
Passion, over-wrought sentiment and factious seal will vitiate 
economic deductions ; and though economists may differ from 
one another in their diagnosis and prescription of remedies, 
their laborious exertions, and honest conclusions will have im- 
mense value for the promotion of national well-being. 
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11. Progress : — The principle of evolution has been ap- 
plied to the study of phenomena of social change, and striking 
Tesults have been obtained. It is now the practice with stud- 
ents to trace the stages through which religion, literature, 
political institutions, morals, social customs and industrial 
organization have passed before reaching their present forms 
we witness in different countries. This knowledge of the past 
and the present is a useful guide to the determination of the 
future, and the statesman and the social reformer may derive 
ample benefit from a study of sooial evolution. History records 
•azamples of peoples who stagnated and decayed, and we sea 
before our eyes nations which are going forward with rapid 
atrides on the path of advancement. Progress is a complex 
phenomenon. It is quite possible that in a community there may 
be visible a strong intellectual growth and yet physically, 
'materially and morally it may be on a downward grade. Or a 
mation may be on the high road to material prosperity but may 
be morally degraded. Different sooial and political conditions 
«ot and react upon one another, and progress is the sum-total 
4>f development taking place in various directions. 
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The ides of progress is vague and subtle to a degree. 
There are some who see little progress in human development,, 
individual sod social, which has been attained in the course 
ft>f centuries. In any case, they deny the possibility of our 
indefinite ad\anoe from bad to good and from good to better. ' 
iA.re people physically stronger than they were in the past and 
i^ave all scientific improvements, discoveries and inventions 
^made the lot of man happier ? Is there not greater social 
joonfliot and more discontent ? Pessimists have argued in this 
,wise at all times, and modern civilization, in particular, has 
{been thus discounted. But the progress which consists in an 
, increase of knowledge and power has not been and can not be 
I denied and that human acquisition has not been renounced. 

' Happiness has indeed been sought from the source of spiritual 
contentment rather than that of material enjoyment ; but as a 
. matter of universal experience, the latter has had greater 
/ attraction for man and the love for it appears instinctive, natural 
I and all«powerful. It serves no useful purpose, therefore, to treat 
. the desire for material improvement with scorn and every 
\ thing is to be gained by trying to study and to regulate it. 

' The welUbeing of a people is not determined only by an 
increase in the material wealth it produces and enjoys. Never- 
theless, it is a valuable criterion of its progress. And ideals 
of individual and national well-being may themselves change 
with the modification of material conditions and social institu- 
tions ; and what is set down as gross and wasteful to-day, may 
come to be regarded as refined and helpful to-morrow. Steady 
finorease of population, improvement of its physique and health,. 
Vn augmented production of wealth resulting from the applica- 
tion of science to industries, a satisfactory distribution of tha 
hation’s income among the various classes of which it i» 
composed, a bettering of the material and moral condition of 
the masses and the easier accessibility of intellectual and 
hooial comforts to continually growing numbers in the com- 
munity— these are undeniable indications of progress^ and every 
nation must strive to attain a higher and higher stage of 
development along these lines. 

13. Wettlth and W alfare t — Material wealth is indtad 
only one factor in the welfare o f a community and by no meaitt 

1 Bean Inge : — The Idea of Progxesa.” 
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the most important factor. Man does not live by bread alone#- 
But he cannot live only on metaphysical speculation eitherf 
Materialism which subordinates the internal sources of sati8*| 
faction to the external, has been condemned by most religions.! 
and the pursuit of wealth by individuals and the peculiar social'') 
organization to which it gives rise, are often regarded as 
inconsistent with high moral and spiritual ideals.' Those who;' 
take this view do not, of course, contend that an increase of 
material wealth brings no satisfaction or that it adds nothing)^ 
to welfare. But they are of opinion that the pleasure oontri>t 
buted by the increase of wealth is evanascent and uncertaini 
and is, therefore, inferior to spiritual welfare. They hold tha^ 
the pursuit of material satisfaction is the pursuit of a mirage 
and that * the fruit of the tree, of knowledge always drives man 
from some paradise or other’.^ It is, in their opinion, desirable, 
therefore, to find a short out to happiness through spiritual 
contentment rather than expect men to wade to it through 
material pleasures. 

In all countries and at all times, individuals have preached 
and even practised the simple life in which wants are reduced 
to the smallest dimensions, and contentment has been sought 
which does not depend upon the possession of the goods of this 
world. Under modern economic organization, and according 
to modern conceptions of welfare, emphasis is usually laid on 
external sources of satisfaction though material wealth is not 
unoften regarded as a potent means to attain a higher cnd^ 
There is a marked tendency to identify welfare with wealth 
and the condition of a nation, as of an individual, is guaged by 
the measure of money income. It was this conception of wealth 
which brought upon the modern industrial regime and economic 
doctrines the pious wrath of thinkers like Buskin and rendered 

1 “ The Christian view of wealth would seem to be that wealth is less 
important for welfare than the internal sources of satisfaction ; an increase- 
of wealth is not necessarily an increase of welfare and wealth should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of other kinds of welfare ; it is not possible for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven, but his riches are as great aik 
obstacle to entering the kingdom as a earners load is to passing through a . 
postern gkie ^ — “ Economics for the General Reader” by Henry Clay, 

^2 Ifean Inge ; “ The Idea of Progress ‘ arri^rf^ spt *TcT*- ? ’ beautifully 

ezpresstis the same view widely held in this country. 

4 
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'■•oonomio Boienos sn objsot of contempt And ooudemnAtion 
beoause that science was believed to have been based upon the 

| >rinciple of self-interest. Now^, Economics does not teach 
lelfisbness ; nor does it place the pleasures of the senses on a 
ligher plane than spiritual bliss, ^t only takes human being$4 
ks they are and studies their actions and motives with reference 
o the acquisition and use of material wealtl^ It discusses hu- 
nan desires and activities and shows how the most efficient 
aethods may be adopted to attain tbe cherished end. But 
hough it does not presume to pass any ethical judgment it is 
lot indifferent to spiritual welfare and does take into account 
eligiouB sentiments and ethical ideas to corelate its oonclu- 
ions to facts of social life. 

13. Ethics and Economics t— The supposed antagonism 
between Ethics and Beligion on the one side and Economics on 
the other, is not real. It must, besides, be borne in mind that 
the desire to improve one's material condition, the ambition to 
rise to a higher status in society and the struggle for the 
possession of worldly goods, are not the peculiar features only 
of modern times and of modern civilization. Recent progress 
• of humanity has Indeed chiefly lain in man’s increasing con* 
quest over the powers of nature and their utilization for the 
promotion of man’s comfort* As new utilities are being dis- 
covered, the range of objects calculated to satisfy human-wants 
is extending. More than a hundred years ago, Mai thus was at a 
loss to know how sufficient means of subsistence could be found 
for the growing population of the world unless it chose to be out 
down by famine and pestilence, but his fears have been falsified 
by the continually increasing stock of the necessaries of life 
and even of superfluities, thanks to the progress of physical 
science and improvement in man’s power of organization. 

Some people appear to think that the materialism of their 
. ^feneration, indicated by the increasing number of wants and 
the waxing struggle of man to satisfy them, betrays the 
- degenerate character of the days on which they have fallen, 
And they cast * a longing, lingering look behind * on a golden 
age which they locate somewhere in the past. But they fail to 
!. realise that if their line of reasoning were rigidly followed, the 
happiest times in the history of mankind would be those when 
» man had not yet emerged from the savage state. They will 
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liave to set up the primitive man as the happiest human being 
'Whose lot they may envy, inasmuch as he had very fevr wants^ 
and had not much trouble in satisfying them.^ 

It may, hovrever, be contended that we are using the Ian* 
guage of exaggeration in presenting the attitude of those who 
condemn materialism and advocate the reduction of wants in 
number and intensity. What they perhaps mean is that 
material wants should be replaced by 'wants of a nobler kind. 
Plain living and high thinking is a motto which we respect and 
thoroughly approve, and no better ideal can be put before an 
individual or a community, (^ut it is erroneous to suppose thatj 
purely economic wants have absolutely no moral value or that 
the highest good of humanity can be achieved only by pursuing 
religious and ethical ideals to the neglect of material progress.’ 
In fact, no civilization would have been possible if our ances« 
tors, whose attitude on life is sorely misunderstood and mis- 
represented, had not striven to promote their material welfard 
and had remained content with things as they found them. Aj 
review of tbe history of Indian civilization for the past three! 
thousand years, will disclose the efforts made by the people tcl 
better their material condition and the sense of perspective! 
they showed in dealing with the different factors of progress.^ | 
Communities have advanced from one economic stage to 
another, and at each step they have had^ their own problems to 


1 “But this is merely to argue, what is of course true in a certain sense^ 
that the beast is happier than the man, the savage than the civilized man, 
the fool than the wise man, the lout than the active man, the dolt than the 

refined man The pessimist can plausibly argue that man would be 

better o£E without the instinct, the urgence which impels him to explore, 
investigate, analyse, subdue, and exploit the constitution and the latent 
energies of the matter which surrounds him but that is an acadamic opinion 
of no practical moment since all denials of the value of progress have never 
induced any body of men ( individual eccentrics apart ) to renounce its 
conquests and deliberately to return to a bye-gone stage of development : — 

The R. P. A. Annual, 1921. 


2 “ Each new want is an additional bond between men, since we cannot, 
as a rule, satisfy it without the help of our fellows ; in this way tbe feeling 
of solidarity becomes stronger. The man who has no wants, the anchorite, is 
sufficient to himself ; this is just what he should not be. As for the working 
classes, we should be glad, and not concerned, that new wants and desires 
torment them unceasingly ; were it-not for this, they would have remained in 
perpetual bondage. ’’—Charles Gide : Political Economy. 
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face and battles to fight. ' Conditions in our times are quite* 
different from what they were even In the near past. They have 
grown more complex and the difficulties involved in them are- 
being overcome. Means of communication have become easier,, 
and no people can now live in isolation and remain unaffected 
by a contact with other communities and nations. New aa-- 
tions have risen and are expanding, and population is every- 
where increasing. Peace and democratic government, the 
advance of the physical sciences and the extention of inter- 
national commerce, are forcing new problems to the front and 
every community has to adjust itself to these changing con- 
ditions. Old institutions have grown out of date and are found 
unsuited and old solutions have lost their applicabiUty. A 
community will, under these circumstances, stand still at its 
peril and the bogey of so-called materialism ought not to 
frighten us while we are engaged in the work of reconstruction 
and readjustment. 

14. No Gontllct: — It is a misconception to suppose that 
man is, on the wholes more dishonest in the midst of modern 
surroundings than he was in the past and that the modern, 
economic organization has led to demoralization.^ There is 
ground, on the contrary, to believe that ethical considerations 
are having greater sway over the individual and the national 
mind and that the social and economic institutions of the 
present day are making man, on the whole, a better man. Had 
this not been so, our international commerce, finance, banking, 

1 See Ely’s “Evolution of Industrial Society.” 

2 “In every ago poets and social reformers have tried to stimulate the 
people of their own time to a nobler life by enchanting stories of the virtues 
of the lieroos of old. But neither tho records of history nor the contempo- 
rary observation of backward races, when carefully studied, give any support 
to the doctrine that man is, on the whole, harder and harsher than he was, or 
tluit he was ever more willing than he is now to sacrifice his own happiness 
for tho benefit of others in cases where custom and law have left him free to 
choose his own course. Among races whose intellectual capacity seems not 
to have developed in any other direction, and who have none of the origina- 
ting power of modern business men, there will be found many who show an 
evil sagacity in driving a hard bargain in a market even with their neigh* 
hours. No traders are more unscrupulous in taking advantage of the neces- 
sities of the unfortunate than the cora-dealers and money lenders of the 
East. ” — Marshall : Economics of Industry. 
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«nd ooncerted action for material and moral improvement on 
the park of the nations of the world, would have been impossi* 
ible. <^*y«l<f»pm«»p<»- p gnaM p p e s c and f o ster gr e ater Tm»tw al 

trust and B^ m pat):^v>..a niL th e . e th i ,fta l .. j BaPs a. . of " - ei^^l Be d e o nr - 
m nnittes is peroep tMr gyoj[|JBgJ.^^ There is 

really^no antagonism, as we have stated above, between correct 
economic action and developed ethical ideas.' 

^ The two are interdependent and must not be divorced, one 
from the other. Take, for example, the injunction of the 
Bhagvadgita that death in the performance of functions 
^appropriate to one’s own class in society, is preferable and that 
dabbling in another’s functions is dangerous.* From the point 
of view of the efficiency contributed by hereditary disposition 
and home training, the principle underlying the above state- 
ment is sound. But Economics is entitled to point out the 
-social disadvantage and the individual injustice of confining a 
person to a function for which he may have no liking and no 
aptitude, and this economic judgment is supported by India’s 
recent history. 

i Our view is that though material wealth is not the only 
source of welfare, it is not to be despised, because it too assists 
largely in elevating man to a higher level. Production upon a 
more extensive scale is placing within the reach of the lower 
■classes the means of intellectual and social happiness, which are 
oo longer the monopoly of the few favourites of fortune. Apart, 

1 “ Sympathy or altruism pushed to an extreme involves the destruction 
■of self and therefore the death of society ; self-interest or egoism pushed to 
an exterme means the destruction of others and therefore likewise the death 
of society. Social life can endure only through a balancing of these two 
principles, each reinforced by the other. Since economics, like ethics, is, 
jjrimarily a social science, the true economic action must in the long run be 
an ethical action. An individual may pursue selfish economic ends, and may 
augment hie own wealth at the cost of moral progress ; but he is then 
-subordinating public to private considerations. Broadly sp king, regarded 
from the point of view of society as a -whole, what is economically advan- 
tageous must in the long run be right ; and what is correct in ethics must in 
the end also be profitable to the business world. The modern economist, 
therefore, has become just as mindful of the ethical aspects of every economic 
jfToblem as the modem moralist has been forced to recognize the economic 
«ide of his ethical ^oblem. ” — Sellgpraan s Principles of Economics. 

t ‘ wvJf IW hV! jpnvf : ’ 
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again, from what the ideal human being should be,manashehaa 
been and is to-day, wants material comforts and our eoonomia 
organization must be so designed as to provide those in suffi- 
cient quantity. It must be borne in mind further that our 
ethical ideas themselves are being modified by our changing 
surroundings. We are no longer disposed to condemn large- 
masses of people to a life of servitude or degrading drudgery 
on the score of their inferior birth nor are we prepared to 
respect a life of renunciation or mendicancy as such as 
' being superior, j^an it be urged that it is rank materialism 
« for the orores o^egraded people in Indian society to strive to- 
' obtain more and better food amd more and better clothing and 
to secure decent and sanitary houses to live iu'^ Will an 
iorthodoz Hindu, relying upon the laws of Manu, still insist 
ppon the untouchable classes remaining in their depressed and 
idirty and dehumanised state ? ' Is not the improvement of 
,^heir material condition to be welcomed and encouraged? The 
jdemooratio ideal is producing far-reaching effects upon our 
'^social structure and economic institutions.* 

I5. India No Exception This discussion of the 
character and effects of wealth may appear superfluous or 
irrelevant But in a treatise on Indian Economics, a reference 
to this question is essential in as much as it has been discussed 
in this country from very remote times and two rival schoola 
of thought have been fighting over it There is also an amount 
of misconception prevalent about it in India and outside at tho 
present moment and it has an important bearing upon the- 
eoonomio development of India for which great solicitude is 

1 Mann : X, 46-56. ‘ g i 

awvtvrw vdwT ii n 

wnrtRr i 

sfbivirrv h ii’ 

2 “ Wealth gives liberty in this sense : it increases ’opportunity giving 
the possessor more choice in the use of his time and fuller means of self- 
determination or self-expression. The effect of an increase of wealth 
upon welfare may be neutralized by misuse or waste : the increase must 
he balanced against any change for the worse in the conditions of pro- 
duction, and allowance made for the indirect effects which an increase 
in one person’s wealth may have upon other people’s welfare. But the 
increase in opportunity remains ; there is a potential increase in welfare.’' 
— Henry Clay : “ Economics. ” 
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evinced on all sides. It is usual to contrast the maV^ 
of the west,’ of ‘the land of the mighty dollar*, for insih*^ 
with the spiritualism of India, and this contrast is sometimev 
cherished by Indians as a compliment and is often made by 
outsiders through a feeling of contempt mingled with pity. 
This difference between the two attitudes on life strikes the - 
superficial observer as fundamental, and Indian people are not 
unoften relegated to the category of inferior races. But the 
same judgment could have been passed upon the peoples of 
Europe in the Middle Ages and may be passed on some of them 
even at this date. 

In the words of the late Mr. Justice Ranade, India has 
been ruralized and at the present moment, stands upon the 
threshold of the capitalistic and factory regime. Because 
India is poor, the wants of her people are limited and agricul- 
ture is her main industry, it does not follow that she is more 
spiritual and dreamy than the West or that she is of a weaker 
mould. Thera is ample proof to realize that India was 
rich in the goods of this world as well as in spiritual and 
cultural wealth ; that her people desired and enjoyed material 
pleasures ; and that arts were cultivated and the physical 
sciences were zealously developed in India. . The poverty and 
backwardness of India are due to other causes — her progress' 
was arrested and she has not been able to march with the 
times. ’And this does not prove that Indian people are 
inherently wanting in an appreciation of the good things of 
this earth and in the sense of enjoyment or that they are so 
much taken up with the thoughts of the other world that they 
have no appreciation for mere material pleasures. 

We shall presently attempt to indicate the charaoteristio 
features of Indian culture. Here we are concerned to point 
out the delusion of some that the Indian instinct, mentality 
and environments have been and will prove to be inoompatible- 
with material advancement. There comes a time in the history 
of every people when their civilization, after having advanced 
with rapid strides, comes to a' standstill and either stagnates 
or practically dies out, and this latter fate has overtaken many 
Asiatic civilizations as it did the civilization of ancient Qreeco. 
In the midst of several vicissitudes of fortune, Indian oiviliza- 


1 Swami Vivekananda’s Speeches and Writings. 
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tlon, instead of succumbing, has surriTed the shocks it has 
Teoeiyed and has had to mark time. It is sure to march forth 
again in the favourable oiroumstanoes of to'day; and in varied 
fields of national and individual activity, India has already 
proved her adaptability and capacity to benefit and be benefited 
by environments. 

16 . Bvidence of History t— The history of India, even 
of the remote past, is full of evidence which proves that the 
judgment contested above. Is the result of ignorance, and is 
based up^ a superficial observation of the existing state of 
^things, frhe splendid empires of Chandragupta and Ashoka, 
of Samtmragupta and Harsha, of the Moguls and of the 
Marathas, would have been impossible, if the people of India 
had scorned the joys of this world and had been incapable of 
material progress^The extensive commerce and navigation the 
people of this country carried on with the outside world, even 
in the times of the ancient Greeks and the Romans, bespeaks 
jthe enterprise and industrial activities of the Indian people. 
^The cloth, timber, precious stones and spices of India were 
carried in Indian ships and by Indian merchants to Persia, 
Egypt and to the countries situated on the Mediterranean 
coast.' The large and beautiful buildings and the tanks, canals 
:^nd public roads of ancient Hindu and Budhist emperors and 
f the times of Mahomedan rule and the sciences, arts and 
ndustries which distinguished India and attracted to her coasts 
be adventurous merchants of the West, do not certainly support 
he idea that the Indian spiritual ideal is such as to militate 
jagainst the prospect of her attaining material prosperity.* 

Fat from this idea being accepted as a sort of compliment, 
certain Indian scholars have strongly resented the stigma oast 
upon Indian civilization and Indian character, and they have 

1 See “ Four Papers on Commerce and Statistics” l»y Mr. D. E.Waoha. 

2 Buskin’s exhortation to his countrymen to return to the gorgeous East 
their borrowed ideas about possessive wealth, is an interesting commentary 
■on the opposite view. He says :-.‘Nay, in some far away and yet undreamt-of- 
hour, I can even imagine that England may cast all thoughts of possessive 
wealth back to the barbaric nations among whom they first arose, and that 
while the sands of the Indus and adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the 
housings of the charger, and flash from the turban of the slave, she M a 
Christian mother, may at last attain to the virtues of a Heathen one, and he 
able to load forth her sons Baying--*TlilKe are My Jewels.’-iUnto This Luft, 
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demonstrated from facts recorded in documents and carved in 
stone and metal, that for several centuries India was in the 
vanguard of material as well as of spiritual development. 
People are obsessed by the glamour of modern western oivili* 
zation and are depressed by the stagnation they see all round 
in India, into forgetting the glories of the past history of this 
country and into thinking that this state of things has prevail- 
ed here from olden times. But this is a mistake and the fact 
must not be ignored that India played a conspicuous part in the 
development of human civilization which compares favourably 
with the oontribution to progress made by any other nation.' 
It is unfortunate that while the glories of ancient Greece and 
Borne are a familiar subject in our schools and colleges, the 
splendid civilization of ancient and mediaeval India is praoti- 
ically a sealed book to the young generation. 

^ The economic condition of Bngland and the organization 
of British industries were revolutionised in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century by the use of steam power and the in- 
stallation of machinery, and Great Britain entered upon a 
career of industrial prosperity, which made It pre-eminent 
among the nations of the world. But before the mechanical 
inventions of the close of the eighteenth century and the in- 
auguration of the factory system in England, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the material condition of that 
country and its civilization were by no means superior to those 
of India. England’s economic history before the nineteenth 
century reads like the story of a backward, rude people rather 
than of a progressive and go-ahead nation. For a long time 

1 “ Much of the prevalent notions regarding the alleged inferiority of 
the Hindu genius in grappling with the problems of this mundane sphere 
and the extra proneness of the Indian mind to metaphysical and impractical 
speculations, can vanish and be proved to be the results of malobservation 
and non-observation leading to ‘ half truths which are really whole errors’ — 
only if we apply the historic-comparative method in studying Indian facts 
and phenomena. For all jhdologists should remember that the wonderful 
achievements of the western nations are strictly speaking only a century 
old. So that if, while instituting a comparison between Hindu and Occiden- 
tal cultures on the score of physical * sciences ’ properly so called, and 
applied arts and industries, care were taken to eliminate from one’s con- 
sideration the triumphs and discoveries of the last few generations, the 
Hindu scientidc intellect would be found to have been in no way lagging 
behind — Sacred Books of the Hindus : Vol. XV 1. 

5 
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arts and crafts of this country held their own against 
British Tmanufactures though the latter were supported by 
machinery, steam power and a national policy of protection. 
Observers in the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century, were impressed as much with the manufacturing skill 
and productive capacity as with the mild disposition, simple 
habits, polished manners and the religiousnesa of the Indian 
masses and Sir Thomas Munro, for instance, spoke of Hindu civi- 
lization in terms of genuine appreciation and placed it upon 
a higher footing than the civilization of his own country.’ 


17. Religion and Material Progress It is true that 
'Indian philosophies and Indian religions have taught that this 
world is an illusion and that the goal of man should be total 
I emancipation from the thraldom of egoism. /The teaching of 
Christianity too may, however, be shown to Db essentially of 
the same kind* and it has not stood in the way of the endea* 
vours of Cbristain nations to attain material prosperity^ Seve- 
ral precepts of Christianity and the conduct of devout/ Chris- 
tians before the epoch of the Renaissance and even in later 
times, bear a striking resemblance to the doctrines of Hinduism 


1 do not understand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindus ; 
in the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory and practica 
of good government, and in education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, opens the minds to receive instruction of every kind from every 
quarter, they arc much inferior to Europeans. But if a good system of ag- 
riculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can 
contribute to convenience or luxury ; schools established in every village for 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, the general practice of hospitality 
and charity amongst each other ; and above all, a treatment of the female sex 
full of confidence, respect and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a 
civilized people, then the Hindus are not inferior to the nations of Europe ; 
and if civilization is to become an article of trade between the two countries, 
I am convinced that this country ( England ) will gain by the import cargo.’ ^ 
Quoted by R. C. Dutt in his ‘Economic History of British India. ’ 

2 “ Christianity as a religion is entirely spiritual, occupied solely with 
heavenly things ; the country of the Christian is not of this world. He does 
his duty indeed, but does it with profound indifference to the good or ill 
success of his cares. Provided he has nothing to reproach himself with, it 
matters little to him whether things go well or ill here on earth. If the State 
is prospoious, he hardly dares share in the public happiness, for fear he may 
grow proud of his country’s glory ; if the State is languishing, he blesses the 
hand of God that is hard upon his people. ” — Rouaeau’s The Social Contract, 
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and the ascetic tendencies of its follow'ers of which so much is 
made>*^l^^e Nirvana of Buddhism may be regarded as evfdk 
more depressing and antagonistic to material pleasures^ but itj 
did not prevent Buddhistic emperors and their subjeots from! 
making remarkable progress in politics, arts, architecture anc 
industries^ The fact is that, though asceticism and a subordi 
nation of the body to the spirit, have been universally held ai 
high ideals, they have rarely influenced in that direction th< 
life of the mass of people in any country and at any time. Th< 
spiritual ideal is highely cherished but is seldom translated int< 
action on any large scale though it exercises no small influ 
ence upon individual life and social customs. In Puritan 
England and in Budhist India it was, for a time, reflected in 
social life but a reaction against it soon followed, thus demons* 
trating the inherent human love for material pleasures. If 
individuals and nations had been dominated by philosophic 
speculations and other-worldly religious ideals, there would have 
been no wars and no economic and political progress in Europe. 
This is a statement of facts and not a justification of tendencies* 

We are told that the glaring divergence between the pre- 
cepts of religion and the conduct of its followers does not prove 
the futility of the former, but a failure of the latter to understand 
it and act up to it Religion has to be properly interpreted and 
adjusted to the position and requirements of the people. Chur* 
obes andi)riesthoods, philosophers and moralists, saints and 
prophets have, in all ages and in all countries, laid down pre* 
cepts for human ideals and conduct in this world, and they 
have gone under the all-embracing name of religion, which has 
been one of the greatest influences that have moulded mankind. 


1 “ As a matter of fact, it is not only the question of war that raises a 
difficulty between the ideals of Jesus and the traditional practice of the 
Churches ; the problems of justice and law, of crime and coercion, of marriage 
and divorce, of industry and thrift, of wealth and commerce in all their forms, 
are raised in the most uncompromising way by the Sermon on the Mount, 

which challenges the whole structure and practice of civilized society 

If by “ Christain, ” we are to understand a Jiteral interpretation and caiTying 
out of all the precepts attributed to Jesus there never has been and 
there is not at present, any Christian Church existing on a large scale or in- 
fluencing national affairs ; still less has there ever been, or is there now, % 
Christian state. — Alfred Loisy ; “ The War and Religion. ** 
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fiu^ ohaaging human life has itself modified religion in it» 
praotioal aspect and this tendency has a very important bearing 
upon the consideration of the relation between economic acti- 
vities and religion. It is, therefore, misleading to represent 
the Indian people as formed of a stuff and oast in a mould 
different from those of other races and communities; and the 
contrast, based upon the divergence between the existing condi- 
tions in India and those which prevail eleewhere> reflects 
characteristics which are not fundamental and permanent but 
accidental and evanascent.' 

In India itself, the scope and the character of the spiritual 
I and the material have always been coirectly understood and 
I the apparent conflict between the two has been satisfactorily 
(idisposed of. The controversies over the teachings of the 
'{BhagTadglta which recently assumed an acute form in Maha- 
rashtra, are significant in this connection and prove that the 
kulf between the ideals of renunciation and action, has been 
'pridged. The Hindu Shastras have enjoined upon the house- 
^ polder the performance of bis proper duties which it would be 
k sin on his part to neglect, and the home and family life are 
invested with a peculiar sanctity. Asceticism is not meant for 
■very body or for the whole life of any one. 'p)B syatam .ftfJhe 
iA-shramas mak es this clear. And the pursuit of industries^ 
agriculture ancTtiadirare duties assigned to the bulk of the 
population. If the Indian people, as a whole, are therefore^ 
distinguished from others, it is not by their anti-social, 
non-economic and other-worldly tendencies but by their well* 
balanced life, their overpowering consciousness of duty for the 
good of the community ,whioh is a valuable corrective to extreme 
individualism, and by their self-restraint that tempers extra- 
vagance, greed and evil-doing. 

1 It is true that in most countries persona will be found who do not 
wish to have such possessions of their own, and the number of such persons 
is probably larger in India than in Europe, because of the tendency to adopt 
an ascetic way of life ; the sincere Sartyasi or Fakir is distinguished from 
the rest of us mainly by the fact that he docs not want to possess things of 
the kind which we have named. But even in Ii dia sincere ascetics form 
oidy a very small pvopoition of the population, and leaving them out of 
account it is correct to say that ordinary people want to possess the same 
kinds of things, and among the things they want are those which we are 
4 1 'nsiueiing.” — W. II. Moreland : “ An Introduction to Economics.’^ 
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18 . Bast and Westt~It is saii that the complete 
absorption of the individual in the universal soul and man’s 
emancipation from the fetters of the material world, is the 
ideal of the Hindu religion which dominates individual and 
the communal life in India. But it is in reality the unique 
merit of the philosophy and the religious and the secular 
literature of the country and particularly of works like the 
Bhagvad*gita, the Gospel of the Hindus/ that they have recon* 
oiled the material to the spiritual and have spiritualised the 
material. This fact is not generally properly understood, and 
hence the prevalent misconceptions and exaggerations relating 
to this subject.^ 

1 ‘The Hindu has no doubt always placed the transcendental in the fore- 
ground of his life’s scheme hut the Positive Background he has never forgotten 
or ignored. Bather it is in and through the positive, the secular and the 
material that the transcendental, the spiritual, and the metaphysical have 
been allowed to display themselves in Indian culture history. The Ujpan'ts- 
hadSf the Vedattia and the Gita were not the works of imbeciles and weak- 
lings brought up in an asylum of incapables and a hospital of incurables. ” 
— The Sacred Books of the Hindus ; Vol. XVI. 

2 A more ardent and faithful exponent of Indian ideals and Indian cnl- 
tuTcthan Dr. Babindranath Tagore, it will be difficult to find, and while in 
Japan recently, he observed to an American interviewer thus : — 

‘‘ You ask me to characterise the difference between the Eastern and the 
Western outlook. That is very difficult although the difference is very real. 
In the East we arc conscious thi'ough all individual things of the infinity 
which embraces them. When I was in England I felt there was an incessant 
rush of just individual things upon me ; it was not a question of noise and bus- 
tle and haste orily, but tlie whole atmosphere lacked the sense of infinity. Upon 
me it had the effect of hampering reflection and meditation. No, I should not 
describe the difference as one between spirituality and materialism, thougli 
that is the way it Is often put. I have known too many noble and devoted men 
in England who practise renunciation and self-sacrifice and strive for 
huraannity to deny your Western civilisation spirituality. No country could 
stand the shock of this war if it lacked spirituality. But it is a different kind 
from ours. It is not penetrated as is ours, with the abiding sense of the infinite. 

** Do I think that Easfern thought, the Eastern outlook, can be reconciled 
with the mechanism of Western civilisation ? I think it can and must be. In 
the East we have striven to disregard matter, to ignore hunger and thirst, and 
so escape from their tyranny and emancipate ourselves. But that is no longer 
possible, at least for the whole nation. You in the West have chosen to conquer 
matter, and the task of science is to enable all men to have enough to satisfy 
their material wants, and by subduing matter to achieve freedom for the soul. 
The East will have to follow the same road, and call in science to its aid. ” 
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The physical features of the country which a community 
occupies and the general conditions in which it lives and 
moves^ exercise a considerable influence on the character which 
the people devel^^p and the civilization which they create. And 
whatever depressing effect, climatic conditions and the lavish 
bounties of nature may appear to have produced upon the 
Indian races when they are compared with people occupying 
colder regions, the former do not essentially differ from other 
communities so as to constitute a type insisted upon by Kip- 
ing. The abounding natural resources of India did not 
certainly require her people to keep up with nature a constant 
struggle for existence and they led them to easy contentment* 
But it is interesting to note that Indian religions and pbiloso-* 
phies are held responsible for the unprogressive character of 
Ithe people of this country who are supposed to be under the 
finfluence of an ideal of pessimism and renunciation. This 
bpinion is largely held by Indians as well as non^Indians and 
it is necessary to have clear idea s on the point. ’ 

1 “ iThc asectic ideal, whioli holds in contempt this world and its in- 
torests has exercised for centuries past a dominating influence on the Indian 
mind. It has not, it is true, sufficient reality and strength in it to permanently 
wean men away from the world, and it proved of little efficacy in diminishing 
selfishness and pettiness. But it nevertheless produced a baneful result. It 
took zest out of life. The fashion which it created of talking disparagingly 
of mundune affairs, operated in no small degree in bringing about our political 
degeneration and industrial decay.”— Presidential Address, Indian Industrial 
CoTiferenee, 1908. 

“ The ethical ideals of the Indians are adverse to industrial development 
on i\ large scale inasmuch as they discourage and dissociate industry (except 
agriculture ) from culture. It is true that these ideals are being superceded 
by western ideals of material development in India but they still iufluenoo 
large sections of our community to a great extent and thus the chief motive 
impulse whiclj impels people to acquire wealth has much less force in India 
than in the West, ’’ — Praniatha Nath Bose : ‘ A Ilistory of Civilization under 
British Rule. ’ 

‘•A keen consciousness of the myriads of years with countless changes, 
lius been impressed upon a great bulk of Hindu population to an extent of 
iv'hich Western people cannot have the least idea. How these ideas govern 
the life of the Indian middle class, is something which cannot possibly be 
conceived by other races. Under this psychic condition a man may ask as ta , 
wlmt lus duty is. And he will answer to himself that his duty is nothing. 
Whatever may happen, the ultimate end of all existing objects, whether 
living or lifeless, is to bo reabsorbed in the absolute. ” — S. V. Ketkar :• “ In- 
dian Economics ” 
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With regard to this view of the ideals of passivity, pes- 
simism and renunciation of the Hindus and their influence on 
the Indian character, we may repeat that it is a dangerous 
half-truth at best and that the evidence of past history and 
present experience is entirely against it. It is indeed true thsTT 
the Upanishads— the Vedanta philosophy — and Budhism whichi 
looked down upon the pleasures of the senses and exalted/ 
spiritual bliss and contentment at the cost of material desirea 
and social affections, had a tendency to emasculate humani 
energy and effort towards betterroant* But it is a mistake tu 
suppose that the metaphysical speoulatiuns were intended for 
and had any abiding effect upon the majority of people or that 
they turned the mass of the population into pessimists or 
Sanyasis. The Dharma taught by Hindu philosophers, law- 
'givers and preceptors, enjoined duties upon people which were 
calculated to make life in this world happy as well as to pre- 
,pare them for the next. 

^ As we have observed already, there is abundant evidence 
to prove that till the use of steam power and machinery 
revolutionised the processes of industry in England, India 
could more than hold her own against western nations in the 
matter of all the means of material prosperity, and foreigners 
from the days of Megasthenes down to recent times have always 
been impressed as much by the materiel civilization of India 
as by its philosophies and religions. ' It- is curious to note in 

1 Burke, for instance, spoke of the Indian people, towards tne close of 
the 18th century in the following words : — “ This multitude of men does not 
consist of an abject and barbarous populace, mucli less of gangs of savages 
like the guaranies and chiquitoes who wander :on the waste borders of the 
river of Amazon or the Plate ; but a people for ages civilized and cultivated 
by all the arts of polished life while we were yet in tlie woods. There have 
been ( and still the skeleton remains ) princes once of great dignity, authority 
and opulence. There are to be found the chiefs of tribes and nations. There 
is to be found an ancient, venerable priesthood, the depository of their laws, 
learning and history, the guides of the people while living and their con- 
solation in death ; a nobility of great antiquity and renown, a multitude of 
cities, not exceeded in population and trade by those of the first class in 
Europe ; merchants and bankers who have once vied in capital with the Bank 
of England, whose credit has often supported a tottering state and preserved 
their governments in the midst of war and desolation ; millions of indigenous 
manufacturers and mechanics, millions of the most industrious and not of 
the least intelligent tillers of the earth.’’ — Speech made in intoducing the 
East India Bill. 
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this oonneotioD that the East has been oharsoterised by Wester* 
ners both as ‘gorgeous’ and ‘barbaric* and as spiritual and pessi- 
mistic. Here is a paradox that needs to be clearly understood. 

19. Reconciliation The so-called ascetic ideal of 
India did not stand in the way of the political, industrial 
and commercial development which went on for centuHes under 
Hindu, Budhist and Mahomedan emperors and kings. Works on 
Nitishastra, Dharmashastra, Shilpashastra and Arthashastra 
compiled centuries ago, embody principles and laws concerning 
administration, social organization, economic functions, and the 
practice of arts and crafts and demonstrate beyond the shadow of a 
doubt how these matters were viewed from the point of view of 
communal and individual welfare and how the spiritual and the 
material aspects of human existence were satisfactorily harmon- 
ised by the teachers and the statesmen even of remote antiquity. 
From the time of Eautilya’s Arthashastra to Abul Fazle’s 
Ayeen Akbarl, the administration of kings has been inspired 
with the solicitude to promote the material and moral well- 
, being of the subjects and the prosperity of the rulers. For 
illustrations we need not go to the distant past. The story of 
'^iiayanagar is instructive and its very ruins revive interesting 
memories. Shiva ii. a devout Hind u, a disciple of Saint 
Ramadas and an admirer of Saint Tukaram, laid the founda- 
tions of the Maratha kingdom -with the assistance of lead- 
ing men of different castes who were all under the spiritual in- 
fluence of the saints and prophets of Maharashtra, and Brah- 
min warriors like Balaji and the first Bajirao under similar 
influences, built up the Maratha empire. The Hindus had their 
civil and military administration, their wars and treaties, their 
palaces and pleasure gardens, their luxuries and superfluities. 
Pursuit of wealth and glory took the Hindus thousands of 
miles away from their homes in the north and the south, and 
this does not look like an indication of the influence of the ideal 
of renunciation. If they did not start large factories and banks 
and did not carry on industries on a large scale, none of the 
western nations also did it till the close of the eighteenth 
century. What is said of Hindu ideals to-day can be said of 
the ideals of western races during the middle ages and three 
centuries succeeding them, and of some European people even 
to- day. 
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Who would have dreamt two generations ago that Asiatic 
•Japan would attain that position among the modern nations of 
the world whioh she has now won for herself ? And yet Japan’s 
religion and philosophy were imported from this country* whioh 
was, for centuries, a holy land for the Chinese and the Japanese. 
Why should India, with her eventful and proud record, not hope 
^to fake her proper plaoe-as a progressive and wealthy nation? 
In attributing the present economic condition of the coun- 
try to depressing Hindu ideals, it must not be forgotten, besides, 
that a large portion of the Indian population is non-Hindu and 
is not hampered by those ideals ; but the latter has not shown 
greater economic activity. The statement of the view wo have 
been discussing, is, therefore, a sweeping generalization and is 
not warranted by the facts of history and the tendencies of the 
present day. The economic condition of to-day and the popu- 
lar attitude on life in India are only a passing phase, a stage 
of arrested development and of transition from one social eco- 
nomy to another. The fact is that no religion is more tolerant, 
elastic and adaptable than the Hindu religion and no philoso- 
phy is more comprehensive and adjustable to varied and 
varying situations than the ancient Hindu philosophy which 
inspires social life in India; and they do not and will not place 
obstacles in the path of the material and moral development of 
the people. Popular prejudices and social institutions like that 
of caste, may impede progress for a time and rooted beliefs 
will require some shaking; but they can be and have been 
moulded to suit modern requirements. 

The acquisitiveness, the impulse whioh propels individuals 
to acquire and accumulate wealth, competition, restlessness, 
ambition and other industrial, aggressive and militant qualities 
of the people of Europe and America are a growth of the last 
two centuries. Western nations had to go through different 
stages of economic growth b jfore they attained the present phase 
of their evolution. India, with her glorious history of more than 
6 
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three thousand years, may have to tread a similar path to ooma- 
in a line with other nations, and it is wrong to throw the blame- 
of her degeneration upon her religion and her culture. It is- 
interesting to notice, in this connection, that India's decay is- 
attributed by the champions of orthodoxy to the adoption by 
people of modern ideas and of western modes of thought and of' 


.conduct I And a revival of the past is preached as a remedy for 
l|;he present national ills. The true reformer, however, wants a 
Revival of the ancient spirit of enterprise, sacrifice and duty 


i^nd not of old usages and institutions. 


Home of the wealthiest and most enterprising Indian manu> 
facturers and merchants of to-day are people who are little tine- 
jtured with western civilization. Several of the Indian bankers,, 
capitalists, mill-owners and traders who have adopted western 
methods of making money, are even renowned for their staunch 
orthodoxy in religious and social matters. The Marwaris, the 
J ains, the Bhatlas, the Khojas and the Memans who are so re- 
markable for their business enterprise and acquisitiveness, have 
had little benefit of English education, and in fact, it is notori- 
ous that the small section of the population who have imbibed 
western culture and are trying to assimilate it, have, with tho 
exception of the Parsees, practically no share in modern wealth 
production. It is thus the unwesternised, unenlightened 
and uncultured classes, fully under the influence of old religious 
ideas, social customs and prejudices that are in the front rank 
of commerce, banking and manufacture carried on on western, 
lines, quite out of harmony with supposed Hindu or Muslim 
ideals. It is the modern methods of the production, exchange 
and distribution of wealth that have imposed on .the west a 
peculiar stamp of modern civilization, and the expansion of 
inter-national trade, the rise of large industries and the growth 
of crowded cities in our midst, prove that Indians can adopt 
those methods without doing injury to old Hindu ideals. This 
point is clearly brought out by the impression the present day 
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Indian carrying on petty trade or industry in the African and 
other colonies, produces on the European mind accustomed 
exclusively to Western ideas and habits.' 

20. ladiAn SplPltiialisni s— Is Indian spiritualism then 
a myth ? Are the lofty Indian ideals of life, so often extolled, , 
only imaginary ? No I Hindu philosophy does teach the sub- 
ordination of the flesh And the subjugation of the passions. 
Wealth and all other affairs pertaining to this world are spoken 
of in terms of depreciation as a delusion and a snare, and 
people are exhorted to emancipate themselves from the tyranny 
of desire. Absorption into the infinite, the universal soul, is 
made the goal of human existence and it is to be attained by 
renunciation. This teaching of philosophy has not, however^ 
made the Hindus monks and anchorities because their practical 
religion, at the same time, enjoins on them certain duties in this 
world peculiar to their station in life and their age. The 
essence of that teaching is rigid discipline and self-control 
which will prevent the individual pursuit of happiness from 
degenerating into greed and wickedness and will reconcile it to- 
the well-being of all. 

The Vedas bespeak a vigorous race of Aryans occupying 
the north-western parts of the land, and evincing a lively desire 
to possess the goods of this earth and a keen enjoyment of ; 
worldly pleasures. They pray to the gods for wealth and pro- 
geny and have no caste barriers perpetuating economic divi- 


1 “ The Indian is a gentleman whom, for many reasons, I liold in high 
esteem, generally speaking. He is not ashamed of his religion nor of his 
business or trade, and I believe the honest Indian has an equal respect for 
the honest Englishman As far as we, Englishmen, can see, he is Bri- 

tish to the backbone, quiet, unassuming in his general bearing, a hard nut to 
drive a bargain with, as economical as the proverbial Scotchman in business'; 
but outside that, liberal to a degree in his presents to those with whom he has -- 
done business. .....The Indian was a trader, and an able one, when we Eng- 
lish were dressed in woad and wore stone hatchets, and the “ hundi ’’ system 
was established long, long before a bill of exchange was ever written. It is 
said that an Indian was the first to discover the Victoria Nyanza. — Mr. W. 
H. Hooker : The Handicap of British Trade with special regard to East Africa 
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«ioDS and fixing eoonomio funotions. There was a reaotion at 
a later stage of 'development among them, and * the strong love 
of the active virtues of fighting and hunting, chivalrous regard 
for women and the enjoyment of the pleasures of life generally, 
gave way to a philosophy which regarded life and being itself as 
a pain and calamity, the bustle of the arts of peace and war as 
unrelieved weeping and lamentation.’ ' But the new ideals 
never fastened themselves on the mass of people and have 
remained as ideals for a few to strive for and only to be respect' 
fully admired by the many as unattainable by common mortals. 
* Business is busines s,* is a motto as much with the ordinary 
Indian as witb hi^ western brother. It does not mean dis- 
honesty, but it does not mean renunciation either. And Hindu 
law-givers, teachers and philosophers, who reduced the pre- 
vailing customs to a system, far from turning their backs upon 
this world, regard perpetuation of the race, maintenance of the 
family and the creation and enjoyment of wealth as essential 
functions which human beings must perform.* 

The Dkarma Shastras assign a high place to the status of a 
■house-holder and the Smriti writers* lay down injunctions as to 
the regulation of individual and social life in all its spheres. 
They do not see any conflict between the every-day affairs of 
the world and the conclusions of philosophy and the tenets of 
religion. On the contrary, they emphasise the harmony of the 
two and in this reconciliation lies the secret of the peculiarity 


1 Migcellaneoiis Writings of Mr. Ranade. 

2 * We find that Mann has preference for Sanyasa^ but he reconcilefi it 
with the claims of life, its duties and responsibilities, by assigning different 
periods of life for the fulfilment of those claims. His Ashrama^Vyavaatha 
or the systematic regulation of duties during different periods of life, makes 
room for the life of a zealous, loving, enjoying, struggling, helping, aspiring 
bousc’holder when the senses are keen and limbs vigorous aud for a life of a 
retired, calm, balanced, contemplative Sanyaiiy when BenseB are benumbed 
and life shorn of roucli of its novelty and charm.’ — A Gist of the Gita 
Bahasya by Mr. V. M. Joshi. 


3 Manu Smriti, III, 77-80; VI, 87-90. 
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of th« religious ideas of the Hindus. Bhagmdgita ' dlstinotly 
prefers a life of work and disinterested serrioe to that of 
renunciation and thus anticipates the approved precepts cf 
modern Ethics. The most striking feature of Indian spiritu- 
alism is its insistence on man’s preserving peace of mind, 
restraining passions and acting sympathetically towards and 
helping fellow-creatures. It seeks to rid material life of its 
grossness, to raise it to the heights of disinterested service and 
to make it compatible with the attainment of perfect happiness. 
According to it, life [is a sacrifice.* The Indian Epics, the 
Mahabharata in particular, the Indian dramas and Indian 
poetry, are all pervaded by these same notions. Indian culture 
became decadent * in the Medieval Age and with a flash here 
and there, Indian society became stagnant thereafter. The 
renaissance has, however, already commenced and holds out. 
bright prospects for the near future. 

It will thus be clear why the Hindu ideals of renunciation ' 
has not turned the Indian people into recluses and how it has 
only placed the obligation of duty in this life on a highei 
plane, ^indu philosophy speaks more of duties than of rightt 
and ha^dealized life ; and the ideal has exercised a regulating, 
restraining and guiding influence upon the people.'S This is the 


1 The Divine Song ‘ is meant to lift the aspirant from the lower levels of 
renunciation, where objects are renounced, to the loftier heights where desires 
arc dead, and where the Yogi dwells in calm and ceaseless contemplation 
while his body and mind are actively employed in discharging the duties that 
fall to his lot in life. That the spiritual man need not bo a recluse, that 
union with the divine life may be achieved and maintained in the midst of 
worldly affairs, that the obstacles to that union be not outside us but within 
na — such is the central lesson of the Bhagvad-Qita.’ — Preface to Mrs. Annin 
Bosant’s Translation of the Bhagvad-Gita. 

2 ‘ JR'JT: StgfSNsm I 

vmwfl (misX ii 

«T Jnv a X'SfiT (tar flpvr i 

f^r^t a fa: ii 

— Daksha Smriti, III, 21, 23- 


3 See Havel’s Aryan Rule in India. 
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Indian spiritualism which has bafQed ’ western obseryers and 
thinkers and misled them. In the works of poets like Kalidasa * 
we see the effect of this gospel of disinterested duty on the 
«yery*day life of the people, and that influence has been at 
work throughout the whole history of India. The problem 
before India now is how to adapt herself, while preserving the 
spirit and the essence of her culture, to changing conditions 
without falling into the errors into which the west has un> 
-doubtedly fallen. While the West has rushed headlong into 
modern industrialism assisted by the triumphs of physical 
science, India has stagnated and is suffering from the evils 
attendant on arrested growth. It is indeed desirable that she 
-should assert her old ideal and resume her career of develop- 
ment. But there is danger of apathy, born of stagnation, being 
mistaken for spiritual calm and of mental depression, resulting 
from national decay, being misunderstood as philosophic 
resignation. 

Can India assimilate whatever is good in western civiliza- 
tion, ** its high individual development, its energetic activity, 
its clean and successful methods and its complete system of 
machinery ” without sacrificing the essence of her own culture ? 
To many thinkers ’ this is India’s mission. * It is believed 

1 When western students first applied themselTes to the study of Indian 
philosophies and religions, they were struck by the strange theories and 
practices of the country. Some were perplexed by them, others condemned 
them as low superstitions :and a few were lost in admiration of Indian 
epirituality and culture. Mrs. Besant said in 1893 : — “ For India’s future 
lies not in political ambition ; India’s future lies not in political greatness ; 
India’s progress is as a spiritual nation, as the teacher of the world in 
spiritual truth. Even to-day she stands as a witness against materialism...” 
— The Birth of New India, page 59. 

2 ^ Raghuvamsa.’ 

3 See Rabindranath Tagore’s * Nationalism.* 

4 “ It may be the mission of India, clinging fast to the philosophic 
-simplicity of her ethical code, to solve the problems which have baffled tlio 
best minds of the west, to build up a sound economic policy along modern 
scientific lines, and at the same time preserve the simplicity, the dignity, the 
ethical and spiritual fervour of her people. I can conceive of no loftier 
mission for India than this ; impart purity of life to Europe and attain to her 
loftier political ideal ; inculcate spirituality to the American mind and imbibe 
t!ic business ways of its merchants”,— His Highness the Gaikwar’s Pre- 
rcidcntial Address, Industrial Conference, 1906. 
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and stated that India was great when she was spiritually 
■strong. And it is right. Indian spirituality meant the devoted 
performance of duty, the development of the higher self 
in man, social service and saoriSoe for the good of the 
oommunity. It is an attitude, an outlook, a motive force 
and must not be confounded with particular social institu- 
tions and customs which will and must change under 
varying conditions and'yet be animated by it. May we not, 
■therefore, hope that India will maintain her spirituality while 
she will readjust her social and industrial system to new 
requirements and will grow in material prosperity ? 

21. Indian Sociology : — The fact must be emphasised 
that the range of Indian thought was not confined to metaphy- 
sical speculation and moral philosophy. The attainment of 
the highest spiritual bliss was indeed the supreme object to 
which every thinker and writer subordinated his subject of 
inquiry and solicitude; and the impression has been consequent- 
ly created that the multifarious activities of man as a member 
of society, his position as a citizen and as a producer and con- 
sumer of wealth have been ignored or treated with scant courtesy. 
This is, however, a grave mistake. Every branch of individual 
a.nd social interest was carefully attended to, and specialized 
investigations and studies were pursued with a view to their 
yielding results of social utility. The numerous sciences and 
arts which attained great development and fame in this country 
demonstrate the richness of Indian civilization. We have 
thus social sciences like Artha-shastra, Varta and Niti-shastra 
and arts and sciences like Shilpa-shastra for instance, treating 
of the construction of palaces, images, parks, houses, canals 
and other works. 

The maintenance of social organization on a stable founda- 
tion was a subject of momentous interest to Indian thinkers 
as they had to face racial, political and social problems not 
unlike those which modern statesmen are being called upon to 
solve. The assimilation of different races, the division of people 
into classes, their relations to one another, the economic func- 
i;ions they were to perform, their legal rights and obligations, 
the technique of various professions and trades and the details 
of administration, therefore, constituted the varied material of 
discussion and regulation. Social phenomena were analysed 
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and studied and were also synthetically considered and dealt 
with. Hence the number of sciences referred to above and’ 
the systematic regulation of individual and communal life. 
Treatises were written on the subjects and schools of thou^^ht 
came to be founded. The Dharma shstras are thus partially 
works on sociology but those on Niti-shastra are peculiarly so. 
The social system of Varnashrama Dharma was designed to 
regulate individual and communal life according to principles 
which were calculated to make for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. The author of Shukra Niti, for instance,, 
speaks of Niti shastra as the spring of virtue, wealth, enjoy* 
ment and salvation, and distinguishes it from other shastras 
(which treat of certain specialized departments of human 
activities) as being useful to all and being the means in all 
oases for the preservation of human society.' Referring to 
grammar, logic and the Vedanta philosophy, he asks if theso 
specialized sciences are of any avail to persons following 
their ordinary avocations in supplying them with skill and" 
intelligence, and tries to bring out the special importance of 
sociology. 


22, The Economic Motive * -The economic man," a 
creation of the classical economists, it is now agreed, was a 
caricature, and the idea required and has obtained a proper 
corrective. We do not, however, think that the assumption 
of desire for gain and self-interest as a powerful normal motive 
of ordinary human ’conduct is altogether wrong, 

fw rew»i4^ or.frujt thereof,” is a principle in- 
sisted upon by Indian religion and philosophy and it constitutes 
their peculiar merit. But it is a sad mistake- to suppose that 
the economic motive was absent or inoperative and was not 
taken account of in India, as is some times done. While fully- 
recognizing the superior value of human actions not animated 
with a desire for reward, Indian sociologists, as practical men, 
iake due note of the economic motive as a powerful factor 
determining individual activities, social usages and national 
Institutions. That every one wants and seeks happiness in 
this world, is a paten t fact which they assume in dealing with 

1 “ 5»f| ”~i ~ ' 

— Shukra Niti, I, 5, 11. 
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economic problems of all kinds. As is usual in such eases,] 
Manu, for example, speaks of mundane happiness and! 
supreme spiritual bliss as two goals of human conduct reoog*/ 
nized by scriptures, with a preference for the latter, and pres-f 
cribes rules for the right kind of worldly life for ordinaryj 
people so that they may attain happiness even through iir 
with ease.' 

The religion for the nlillion in India is deliberately based 
on the above considerations, and hence our repeated insistence 
that what Indian spiritualism means is not an entire lack or 
suppression of the material instinct in one and all but its sys- 
tematic corelation, regulation and control. This system of 
social regulation required by the need of stability and enforced 
by the necessity of securing continuity, made the organi- 
zation strong and compact while, at the same time, rendering it 
rigid and difficult to change. Stability was, in this way, pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of elasticity. The economic motive, how- 
ever, proved too strong for the artificial barricading of social 
restrictions, imposed with the authority of religion. The con- 
nection between the economic want and the human effort to 
gratify it, 'is fully recognized by Manu who says that ‘*to act 
for rewards is not laudable, yet an exemption from that desire 
is not ( to be found ) in this ( world ) : for on that desire 
is grounded the study of the Veda and the performance of 
the actions, prescribed by the Veda. ” ’ Disinterested 
performance of duty in every station of life and for family and 
public good, is the ideal and the disciplining and controlling 
consideration, but the desire of gain and material improvement 


1 Manu : XII, :88-92. i 

sryH tkfi'i’ %f^ii II 
5? vr sfV ^ I 

a II II 

fifV^mpRa % II II 

« » » 

— Mann, II, 4. 
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is normally present and has to be taken into account.' This 
being so, the question now is, shall not social organization in 
India be adjusted to the necessities created by the situation'and 
the opportunities opened by the triumphs of physical science 
and shall not Indians taka their proper place in the march of 
modern civilization? 


1 ‘ l^r- ml m: i 

#,>T ^ iti?: it 

— Narada Smriti, III, 45-46. 
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23. Importance of Production :->-Tbe last two Chap- 
ters were devoted to a preliminary survey of the field of study 
which will now be explored and were designed ta prepare the 
reader for entering upon the task which :ha3 been undertaken 
in this book. The general nature, the scope and the purpose of 
Indian Economics have been indicated and the Indian outlook 
on material progress has been examined. We are, therefore, 
in a position to embark upon a detailed investigation of the 
conditions in which wealth is produced, exchanged, distributed 
and consumed in India 1 and in doing so, we may suggestively 
put forward one interesting question which can not fail to 
obtrude itself upon the attention of the inquirer. How is it 
that the people of Jhis country are so poor in spite of thei 
natural and othe^advantages wh.loli tlxis sub-continent of India! 
enjoys ? Varietyai climate, rich, fertile soil, abundant supplies! 
of minerals, an industrious, skilled and peace-loving popula- 
tion, a progressive government and an enlightened, modern 
administration— these resources and means^f material pros- 
perity ought to make India a wealthy nation. How is the 
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anomalous position then to be accounted for ?' Is the expla- 
nation to be sought in the lethargy of the people, their dullness 
and absence of enterprise or in defective organization of 
industry and out<of*date and inefficient economic methods ? 
To what extent is lack of State encouragement and direction 
responsible ? What contribution do these factors, severally or 
jointly, make to the result ? Our investigation ought to siipply 
an answer. 


It being assumed that the well-bein g of the people in India, 
as in other countries, depends upon the amount and nu nlitft. of 
wealth they can produc e, the main problem which demands 
attention is how to inoreaa e the supply of the necessaries of 
life and of comforts which constitute what is known as the 
standard of living and the i:|f|tional divj< ^ftiyd and which fall to 
share of the different classes that make up the community. 
.The consumption and enjoyment of wealth in various forms is 
The essence of the material aspect of human life, and a people 
can consume only what they produce and can secure in 
jg^xohange for the wealth they can dispose o^ Wealth- produc- 
tion is, therefore, a human activity of capital importance, 
being the only means of securing material enjoyment, charity 
I and theft being, of course, ruled out of account, (^he general 
(standard of living is admittedly low in India ai^ the people 
(are poor because the quantity of wealth produced by them is 
Ismail. Whether the income per head of the population is 
iRs. 30 or Rs. 60, the poverty of the country is an undisputed 
tacO We undoubtedly hear of poverty, -destitution and misery 
in ;w.ej|tern oountifiefl and of the endeavours made there to cope 
with the evil. But [the economic situation in India in this 
respect is radically different from the one that confronts other 


1 The position will b© found tersely summed up in the following obserra- 
tions of Cunningham : — * A population of peasants ignorant of everything 
but the simplest and humblest forms of life, is maintaining itself, by rude 
and comparatively unprofitable agriculture, at a low level of existence. Tho 
life of millions is one of few pleasures and constant hardships, varied by 
signal privations whenever any vicissitude of a precarious season lessens 
tlie available supplies of food in any locality. Meanwhile the whole physical 
w’orld around them rich in innumerable opportunities for the creation of 
wealth, is to a great extent unutilized and almost unexplored.’ — “ British 
India and Its Rulers.” 
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Inationa. ' mere we have a big defloienoy of life's necessaries ; 
[there, the^ave a large surplus to deal with.) The economic 
; dislocation caused by the War in Europe, ^has thrown the 
contrast into bold relief. The artificial prosperity of the war 
'times was there succeeded by a reaction which made economic 
[conditions much worse than in pre-war days. Owing to general 
exhaustion, the demand for British goods, for instance, in 
other countries, was re'duced and one important avenue of 
wealth-creation was thereby blocked. The burden of taxation 
[and of public debt was heavy and industrial costs were high. 
There was a good deal of unemployment, the nation lived upon 
capital, income was reduced and the high standard of living was 
jthreatened. Strenuous efforts have, therefore, been made to 
lencourage export trade and to speed up production so as to 
|inorease the national dividend. Increased production has been 
j declared to be the most urgent need of Europe and this phase 
of economic development throws very interesting light upon 
jthe normal position in India where wealth-creation is in» 
%dequate. ^ 


Glaring inequalities in wealth distribution and the feel- 
ing of injustice caused thereby in the working classes, is the 
principal cause of labour discontent, industrial conflict and 
the growth of socialism in the West. The remedies contem- 
plated for the correction of the inequalities are calculated to 
exert a far-reaching effect upon the methods and organization 
of production and, therefore upon the whole social structure. 
Distribution of wealth in India has not been and is not, of 
course, ideal, and will demand greater attention with the rapid 
development of large-scale production. Wages of labour must 
certainly rise and the working classes in India are, in fact, be- 
coming conscious of what is due to them and of what they are 

^1 “ Poverty in England, or America or (iermany is a question of the 
. distribution of wealth. In India it is a question of its productio^....SufiBco 
J it to say that if it ( the income ) has mounted to any considerable degree 
■ since the Commissioners in 1880 estimated it at £2 per caput, it is still 
I infinitely below that of any of the leading nations in Europe, if not actually 
i. the lowest in the world. ” — Loveday : The History and Economics of Indian 
I Famines. 

2 It cannot be said of India as it has been said of England ( H. B. 
Hodges ! Economic Conditions : 1815-1914.) that ‘the past has been devoted 
\to the accumulation of wealth, the future is to its more equal distribution,’ 
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defrauded by the employers and by their adherence to custom. 
But in order that the share of the workers of different grades 
and kinds may be increased, the total national income must, 
in the first place, be considerably augmented, and it must keep 
pace with t'..e steady growth of population and the requirements 
of a higher standard of living. By what means this end shall 
be attained is, therefore, the important problem which demands 
solution. The present state with regard to the standard of life 
of the bulk of the people in India is simply wretched. It is not 
factory workers and unskilled and skilled labourers alone 
whose condition demands attention: the lot of small oulti* 
vators and orafts-men is still worse. Their homes, their food, 
their clothing, their health, their education, are all unsatis* 
factory and need radical improvement. There is not enough 
wealth in the country, even in the form of necessaries, to go 
round. The wretchedness, squalor, poverty and depressed 
mentality which prevail in the country, require wealth-pro- 
duction on a iarger scale so that the elementary wants of the 
people may be satisfied and opportunity may be provided for 
an improvement of the standard of living.’ 

24> Physical Peatiirest — Man procures food, clothing, 
shelter and ornaments by exerting his physical and mental 
powers on material furnished by nature. The more efficient 
the instruments and methods he can employ, the more easy and 
productive is his effort at wealth creation. ^Man’s progress lies 
in bis effective utilization of the means furmshed by and wrung 
, )ut of nature by his foresight, ingenuity, skill and industry. 

! iand, labour and capital are the three essentials of production, 
nd to increase their supply and to make them more efficient, 

1 to provide for a larger production of wealth^In this chapter, 
we propose to deal with the first of these fact'^s of production, 
viz, land, which means not only the crust of earth lying upon 
the surface of our globe, but all natural phenomena and sur- 

1 ‘‘The first consideration is that India is a very poor country. The 
people as a whole want a large increase in wealth to satisfy their most urgent 
wants : many of them want more noui’ishing food, better clothes, better 
houses, better health, better education, to name only a few of these wants : 
and any system of production that will give a large increase of wealth is 
desirable because it will give a chance of satisfying some of these most 
urgent wants. ” — W. H. Moreland : An Introduction to Economics. 
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roundings like the climate, rainfall, the seas, the minerals in 
the bowels of the earth, forests, rivers, hills, valle7S, plains and 
lakes Sco., which all play and are made to play a part in the 
production of wealth. Civilized man conquers the forces of 
nature and bends them to his use. But individual and national 
character is itself largely shaped by man’s natural environments , 
particularly in the earlier stages of his progress. With the 
different branches of the human race, are associated certain 
'exclusive characteristics, and the Aryans, the Semites, the 
Mongolians are thus distinguished from one another. The 
Aryan stock dominates the Indian population, and the Dravi- 
dian and other races have been completely brought into the pale 
of Aryan civilization. 


In the last Chapter we discussed the relation between the 
material development and the religious and social ideas of the 
Indian people, and without attempting here to interpret their 
political, social and economic history in the light of the coun- 
try’s natural characteristics, we vnay generally observe that the 
latter have visibly stamped themselves on the life of the Indian 
communities and contributed to the moulding of their destinies. 
The intimate connection between the natural features and 
peculiarities of a country and the civilization of the people 
inhabiting it, is too well-known to need more than a passing 
reference, and the history of Greece and Borne in ancient times 
and of England, Holland and Japan in our own, brings it out 
with remarkable clearness. The insular position of England, 
the nature of its coast line, the location of its coal and i^on 
deposits and its clit^te have very largely determined the des- 
tiny of its people, ^he vast dimensions of this country, its 
mountains and rive^, its hot, moist and cold climates and its|| 
partly continental and partly peninsular character have ham 


similar effects upon the Indian populatioi^ It is not to be 
wondered at, under the oiroumstanoes, that‘’provinoes and even 


districts display a striking variety in economic conditions. 


social manners and other characteristics of the people. 


The India with which we have to deal as an economic unit, 
is a sub-continent being hammered into a nation and is, there- 
fore, a subject of study of unique interest. With the North- 
west Frontier Province on one side and Burma on another, it 
is like a federation of peoples whose natural and artificial 
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boundaries are being levelled down by the unifying process of 
modern civilization and of one common law and governments 
The northern portion of India is continental, being a part of 
the continent of Asia while the southern half is peninsular,, 
being surrounded by the sea on all sides except the north. 
The former is in the temperate zone and the latter in the tropics. 
The greatest length of the country is nearly 2,000 miles and 
the greatest breadth about 2,500 miles* The land frontier is 
about 6,000 miles in length in all, and the coast line measures 
nearly 5,000 miles. India is fifteen times as large as the United 
Kingdom in size and equals in extent the whole of Europe with 
Russia taken out of it. The Himalayas on the north and the 
long coast line on the south, have been the impregnable defences 
of India, and the enemy could conquer the country only by 
breaking through these barriers. The political and the economic 
significance of the northwest frontier and the coast line, is as 
great to*day as in* the past many centuries. The coast studded 
with numerous harbours, large and small, afforded the means 
of communication with the outside world and has, since the 
earliest times, contributed to the maritime, shipping and civiliz- 
ing activities of the people. 

25« Striking Characteristics British India extends 
from E. long. 61° 40' in the extreme westito E. long. 101° 15' in the 
east and from N. lat. 37 ° in the tn N. lat. 8° in the south. 

It falls into four well-marked divisions: the 61^ mountain 
ranges in the north-west, the north and the north-east; the 
extensive plains dominated by these mountains and fed by the 
large rivers issuing from them ; the table land of the Deccan ; 
and the long strips of land lying to its west and east on the 
^ Malabar and the Coromandal coasts. T he Himalayas play an 
important part in determining economic conditions as they 
; regulate the rains, the winds, the heat, the cold and the mois* 

> ture on which depends the food supply of the people. The his- 
I toric plain of Hindustan is watered by the Indus, the Ganges,, 
the Jumna and the Brahmaputra and is enriched by the fertile 
aluvial soil washed down by them. The eastern portion of this 
plain has the heaviest rainfall which goes on decreasing to- 
I wards the west till in the south of the Punjab, there is scarcely 
any rain though the soil is fertile and needs water for produo- 
ling rich crops. This plain as well as that in the south having 
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the advantage of large rivers and of subsoil water tapped by 
means of wells, contains very dense populations compared with 
other parts of the country. On account of its large rivers and 
rich soil, the plain of northern India became the home of 
ancient Aryan civilization and the birth place of religione 
and empires. 

The Vindhia mountains and the system of hills connected 
!with them separate northern from southern India with its ex* 
tensive Deccan plateau. From them run, towards the south 
Und parallel with the sea, the ranges of the western and the 
.eastern gbats, the former cutting off a narrow strip of territory 
irom the rest of the peninsula and the latter leaving a broad 
,pieoe of land irrigated by rivers like the Mahanadi, the Ooda* 
'vari, the Krishna and the Kaveri and thus accessible to the 
^influence of material civilization. “ The Deoean rive rs, like 
most rivers in plateau regions, flow In deep gorges and are 
/therefore, of little value for either irrigation or commuication 
and it will bo seen that there is no town of any size or impor- 
'tance on any of the Deccan rivers.” ' The Deccan table land 
/slopes from the west to the east, the mountains in the former 
being higher than in the latter. The western ghats receive their 
< full measure of benefit from the south west monsoon but they 
/^prevent it from being shared in a generous measure, by the plains 
lying to the east. The big rivers of central and southern Deccan 
/spread their silt as they flow to the east an(^all into the Bay of 
/ Bengal and thus enrich the coastal plain, ^^hese rivers whose 
water is wasted into the sea, are blocked in convenient places 
land are in this way utilised for irrigational purposes by the in- 
genuity and labour of manT^The Godavari, the Krishna, and 
the Kaveri have their currents dammed and partially diverted 
' for productive purposes to the great relief of the agricultural 
* industry. The western ghats produced the struggling, hardy 
I race of the Marathas and the eastern ghats provided centrea 
I for wealthy kingdoms and empires. Burma appears, as an 
Indian province, to lead a life of its own in a corner of the sub* 
continent, out off from the influences which shape the history 
of the nation. It is a country full of hills, rivers and forests, 
and nature seems to rule there in all her grandeur. Lower 
Burma partakes of the physical features of Lower Bengal, and 

l C. B. Thurston •• “Economic Geography of the British Empire 

8 
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'Upper Barms is hilly snd less fertile. The forest and the min- 
eral wealth of Burma is. however, immense, and that piotnres- 
ique country is full of great economic possibilities. 

26. Glimate and 6rops ’Apart from the racial charac- 
teristics which distinguish the people inhabiting the different 
parts of the country, varieties of climate determine their 
productive activities, staple food, crops, clothing and housing, in 
short, their manner and standard of living. There are, in India 
Nreat varieties of climate, dryness snd moisture, heat snd cold. 
Extremes of temperature in the northern parts are striking : the 
summer bringing the greatest heat and the winter most intense 
^old. This variation is on a small scale in the southern parts, 
where there is practically no cold season and only the normal 
^eat is mitigated. Rainfall likewise ex hibits similar variations. 
The fall of rain depends on the movementiTortBe winds and the 
temperature and the level of land. Monsoon winds blowing 
from the south west bring abundant rain to the western parts 
of the peninsula and to southern Bengal and are obstructed by 
the ghats before they can reach Sind and Bajputana or can 
drop any large quantity of moisture in the interior of the 
country. This wet season lasts from June to September. The 
Madras Presidency receives its moisture from the north east 
monsoon in the closing months of the year, and this rainy sea- 
son is comparatively shorter. In northern and western India, 
this becomes the winter rain which gives crops of the second 
agricultural season. 

It will have been observed that there is no uniformity or 
evenness in the fall of rain in India, the average for the whole 
c. untry being about 45 inches, and Sind, for instance, having 
little or no precipitation while Cherra Punji between Sylhet 
and Assam receiving as much as 600 inches in the year* Then 
again, the rainfall is concentrated in a brief season, and its 
failure at the proper time means the ruin of the agricultural 
industry. The far-reachi ng effects of the peculiaritie s of the 
rainfall, can be traced in the production, exchange, distribution 
and consumption of agricultural wealth all over the country. 
Hence the need in several portions of the country of storag e 
,work8..and IrrigatlonaL-CLauals. Artificial irrigation is a dire 
necessity in the dry portions of the Punjab, the Deccan 



. Total area sown in 1919'20< 

, (MtLLlONS or ACR ES) 

Total Avea $own . . . ' 

Ar«a underwood crops (unshaded) 

Area und^nnon'fbod crops feKaded) . . . • 


25S 

211 

44 
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^plateau and eastern portiong of the There 

|are two crops taken out of the soil in the two agricultural sea> 
Isons, viz. the Kharif and the Rabi, the first being harvested in 
jnutumn and the second in the sprinur. The natural features 
fiesoribed above, determine the nature of the crops and the 
methods by which they are raised. Agricultural production 
has, therefore, become specialized to a considerable extent in 
the different parts of the country. 

Wheat, which requires a cool climate, is the staple crop of 
north-western India, and rice is grown in the warmer and the 
damper parts of the country like Bengal and south India where 
there is an ample supply of water, and the millets and other 
grains are produced almost everywhere. Different climates and 
soils are congenial to the production of different crops and thus 
I industries like those of jute, cotton, indigo, tea, sugar &c. have 
.been localized in -certain provinces. Rice cultivation predomi- 
nates in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and Burma. In 
wheat production, the Punjab occupies the place of honour, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Bombay coming 
after it at a long distance. Bombay an d Madras we tb^^prin- 
cipal producers of Jawar and Bajra. MadrasT^Ee United Pro- 
vinces and the Central 'Provinces are the principal producers 
of oil seeds. The Unite<LE lQyinces.havja-thft iaigag t_a>re.a under 
sugar-cane . an?"tEerefore a flourishing sugar industry, while 
the other Provinces have just enough cane cultivation to yield 
them the raw sugar required, refined sugar being imported from 
outside. Bombay, the Berars, Madras and the Punjab have 
practically a monopoly of cotton production and Bombay leads 
in cotton manufactures. J ute cultivatio n-and. Jnta 
are the monopoly of Bengal. Indigo cultivation is shared be- 
tween Bihar . Madras and dye materials are contributed 

malnTy by Bombay. Tea is grown in Assam and Bengal ; Coffee 
in Madr as'and dobrg., "The accompanying tables show the dis- 
tribution of the different crops over various Provinces in India. 
As the statistics are intended to show very roughly the broad 
distribution of the crops over provincial areas, it has not been 
found necessary to bring them upto date, variations from year 
^0 year not being of material importance for the purpose in 
hand. 
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27* Forests: — ^Another valuable gift of nature consists 
of the forests with which a community may be favoured. In 
the earlier stages of civilization, man finds it necessary to 
destroy forests and clear the land for settlement and cultiva* 
tion. This accomplished, it is to his interest that natural wealth 
in the form of woods, should be conserved and economically 
exploited. The history of Ifidia shows how the land was at 
one time covered with thick forests and was gradually won 
over to civilization. With the consoiousnss of the numerous 
uses to which forest products can be put and the growing 
depletion of the world's resources in this regard, the importance 
of forest conservation is coming to be recognised more and 
more keenly. India is favourably situated in respect of this 
wealth abundantly planted by the hands of nature on its 
jniountains and hills. The forest produce of this country is 
[rich and varied and its economic possibilities have fortunately 
pegun to be realised. 

Excellent qualities of timber, fibres, grasses, distillation 
products, oil seeds, tans, dyes, gums, resins, rubber, bamboos 
canes, drugs and spices are found in the Indian forests. At 
one time, no attention was paid to this valuable national asset, 
and the forests were left to themselves to be destroyed or 
Iconserved. During the last sixty years, the State has steadily 
^attended to the proper exploitation of the forests under its own 
Icontrol. It has now dawned upon all that they are not only 
Ian important source of revenue to government but a great 
national economic asset, for the forests are calculated to 
supply valuable raw material for various industries connected 
with the building of houses and ships, furniture, wood pulp, 
paper, tanning materials, matches, resin, turpentine Sco. Indian 
vorests were extensively drawn upon for furnishing war 
material, and the conviction then dawned upon the official 
and the public mind that *' the development of the economic 
i^sources of the Government Forests has not yet received the 
Attention which it deserves and which it will certainly receive 
ija the very near future.” ' 

Nature’s gifts like forests and minerals can be of substan* 
tial use to man only if they are properly exploited. Wo are 


1 Indian Munitions Board ; Indnatrial Handbook, 1919. 
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hara oonoaraad to ahow the a!xa and the oharaotar of tha foraat 
raaoureaa of tha oountry and tha quration of thair exploitation 
must be dieouseed la another plaoa^There are Imnlanse foreate 
whi^ ara not owned and managed wy the State In India and 
are in private hands. Government forests are classed as 
** rsserved/* *' protaoted” and **nnolassed.'* Those of the first 
class are intended to be maintained permanently for the supply 
of timber, fuel and o&er produce, for the protection of water 
supply and similar other purposes. Those of the second elassi 
may be in a state of transition to the first or may remain 
permanently in the same class. The unclassed forests are, 
unlike those of the other classes, allow^ to be used by the 
public, subject to a few or no restriction^ Out of the 2,51,468 
square miles of forests under Govemlnent management in 
1918**19, which is 23*3 per cent, of the total ares, ( 10,80,794 
square miles ) of British India, 1,01,639 square miles or 9*4 per 
cent, were reserved, 8,557^ square miles or 0.8 per cent, were 
protected, and the remaining 1,41,272 square miles or 13*1 per 
cent, were unclasaed. The following table shows the area 
under forests in the different Provinces 


Province. 

Total area 
sq. miles* 

Forest area in sq. 

miles 

Proportion 
of forest to 
total area. 

Besenred 

Protected Unclassed. 


78,835 

4;;8§§" 

1,711 

4,030 

~T3^^6 

Mhoras 

1,42,218 

18,712 


682 

1*36 

Bombay 

1,23,164 


487 

aaa 

10*2 

U. P, 


6,311 

1,101 

61 

7 

Bihar & Orissa 

82,484 

1,747 

1,089 

• •a 

3-4 

Punjab •«« 


»«na_ 


7fi7 


Burma 

2,26,§ll 

29,836 

• •• 

1,16,829 

64*4 

C.P,& Ber*r... 

99,468 

19,645 

••• 

• •• 

19*7 

Assam 

48,954 

5,495 

a » • 


44*5 

N. W. Ft. ... 

18,184 

236 

• • • 

... 

1-8 

Ajmer 

2J67 

142 { 

• •• 

• a a 

51 

Baluchistan ••• 

64,228 

313 


472 

1*4 

Coorg 

1,582 

520 


• •• 

32*9 

Andamans ••• 

3,143 

86 

... 

2,122 

70*2 

Total 

mSSUmSL 

1,01,639 

8,567 

1,41,272 



98. Mineral Wealth of India i— Of equally great or 
perhsps of greater importance to the progress of a nation are 
the supplies of minerals which are entering more and more into 
the modem mschanism of industry and even into the domestio 
lives of people. The use of iron and steel has been fiest ex* 
pending, and coal and petroleum have become indispensable 
means of eoonomio ^rogrMs. Control of this mineral wealtti is ‘ 
te>day the key to politieal and eoonesnla todependenee and 
domination. Ikia no<eKaggesatiea.toaay ihat enalnndoilnow 
oeoupy inmational life and ^httematinanl f9a}petitien,;a placni 
similar to what the preeions metals held in Snrope in the days 
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|Of Meroantilism. In th« matter of mining, metallurgx and 
metal mannfaoture, ae in other respeoto, India wae, for oenturiee, 
self-supporting, and in adsanoe of other countries. The com* 
parative insignificance of India in this connection at the 
present day, is accounted for by the same causes as explain 
the decadence of other Indigenous industries of the country viz. 
fthe competition of western nations armed with scientific and 
jeconomioal processes and machinery. No industry has a 
Iphanoe of succeeding in these times which is not carried on on 
a large scale, can not utilise bye-products, can not secure 
cheap raw materials and does not use efiScient machinery. ’ 
Indian mining and metallurgy, small-scale and crude, though 
famous at one time, was dtiren to the wall under these circum- 
tances. 

It was long believed that the mineral deposits of India were 
not worth consideration as they were not business propositions. 
On the other hand the demand for steel, iron and other metals 
went on increasing in industries and trade. The prejudice has 
latterly been dispelled and large works have been successfully 
installed. Bengal, the Central Provinces, Burma and Behar 
and Orissa are the provinces where rich mineral deposits have 
been discovered and it has been proved that they can be com* 
mercially exploited. The important economic principle that 
far from production determining the values of commodities, 
the values at which commodities can be placed on the market 
determine whether there will be production and how much of 
It there will be, is illustrated by the fact that many coal mines 
in India can not be worked owing to transport difficulties and 
heavy charges connected therewith. What are the mineral 
possibilities of this country was made clear by the experience of 

I 1 Tbe feature that stands oat prominently in a soTTey of the mineral 
ihresources of India is the fact that while striking progress has been made in 
(recent years in opening out deposits from which products are obtained snitable 
for export or for consumption in tbe country by what may be called direct 
processes, rery little has hitherto been done:to derelop those minerals that are 
associated with the more complicated metallurgical and chemical industries. 
Tbe explanation is to be found, to a great extent, in the importance of bye- 
products in modem metallurgical and chemical developments. ” It is, there-^ 
fore, maintained that “ A country like India must be content to pay the tax 
of imparts, until industries arise demanding a sufficient number of chemical 
products to complete an economic cycle, and India does, in fact, import at 
present large quantities of metals and mineral products while pbesessiirg in 
many cases tbe mineral resources required to supply the demands in question. 
There is thus great scope fol the development of mineral inductees for sup- 
plying the internal reqninBMBte of the countiy, quite apart frosa any markete 
that udght be found abroad.'^— Oeoenaiid Iferal and Meterial Progress Bepot^ 
fiee also tNr T, Bctlsdld’s fiksteh qf As JfiesiWl Jtsseerese qf Jhdte, 
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war time when India was thrown on her own re sources and 
had besides to help the Empire by manufacturing commodities 
which would ordinarily have been imported. ’ 

We give below a statement showing the quantities of the 
various minerals raised in British India during the past few 
years : — 


ir 
{ r 

j°£. 

Petroleum ||^g^ 
Chromite | 
Diamonds 
Oraphite | 

Iron Ore j 
Jadestone (b) j 
Magnesite 
Manganese ore 

Mica PS! 

Rubies J 
Saltpetere (o) pS* 
Tiu-ere 


1895^.96 

1905--06 

11,63,381 

61,58,189 

12,91,137 

66,20,889 

35,40,019 

1,29,33,303 

84,17,739 

2,12,91,649 

258,158 

1,72,32,876 

630,816 

3,62,34,572 

13,003,748 

15,39,231 

144,798,444 

90,63,051 


2,708 

52,230 

21& 

19,506 

172 

37,112 

• « • 

see 

2,324 

2,53,338 

46,653 

2,77,886 

1,02,529 

207,399 

4,406 

5,74,960 

2,593 

8,87,060 

... 

2,063 
(o) 8,262 

15,816 

10,7,636 

253,896 

32,71,565 

10,231 

10,72,213 

31,554 

23,94,413 

89,960 

6,75,059 

266,584 

13,25,105 

421,784 

63,59,534 

336,464 

38,53,340 

440 

23,464 

1,527 

1,48,670 


1 1914—15 

1917—18 

1 13,48,226 

! 72,49,350 

14,27,653 

1,47,47,360 

1,64,64,263 

5,86,10,695 

1,82,12,918 

6,76,74,681 

607,388 

3,50,75,330 

5,74,293 

333,283,40 

259,342,710 

1,43,78,470 

282759523 

1,63,94,473 

5,888 

39,160 

27,061 

3,93,226 

55 

11,867 

18 

27,396 

• te 

103 

8,205^ 

441,674 
6,10,001 j 

413,275 

5,19,652 

4,971 

10,05,771 

' 3,609 

1,680 

3,453 

18,202 

2,18,384 

682,898 

1,31,58,965 

590,813 

2,25,16|201 

40,506 

13,21,351 

40907 

21,24,072. 

304,872 

6,4,6,988 

108200 

7,79,467 

316,211 

42,01,476 

4,43,63& 

83,02|29t 

5,395 

3,29,276 



1 See ladian Mnaitiont Board’* Bead Book, 1919. 
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The distribution of ooal produotion by proTiaoes is showia 
in the following statement 

Goal Mines. 


Production of Coal in each Province and State in India. 



1901—5 

1906—10 

1911—16 

1917 


average 

average 

average 

Burma 


• •• 

aaa 

... 

Assam 



296,000 

301,480 

Bihar & 1 

Orisa J 

2,332,000 

6,796,000 

9,669,000 ^ 

11,932,410 

Bengal 

4,149,000 

3,526,000 

4,463,000 

4,631,571 

1 

Punjab 

55^000 

55,000 

1 

66,000 

49,860 

N. W. F. 1 

ProTince j 

• aa 

aaa 

aaa 

215' 

Baluchistan 

34,000 


49,000 

40,785 

Central ) 

Provinces J 

167,000 


236,000 

371,495 

Madras 

... 

aaa 


t • • 

Total. 

7,001,000 

10,896,000 

14,739,000 

17,327,837 


Another mineral of considerable importance is petroleumt. 
and its produotion in India has shown a gratifying increase 
^ within recent years. “ Petroleum is found in India in two dis> 
tinct areas— one on the east, which includes Assam. Burma and 
the islands of the Arakan coast. This belt extends to the pro> 
ductiye oil fields of Sumatra. Java and Borneo. The other area 
lie on the west, and includes the Punjab and Baluchistan, the 
Lame belt of oil>bearing rooks being continued beyond the 
jborders of British India to Persia. Of these two, the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most successful oil 
fields are found in the Irrawaddy valley.**' The growing de* 
mand for kerosene in this country for industrial and domestic 
purpoees is being met on an increasing scale by oil locally pro« 
fiuoed. In gold production, the Eolar gold field in Mysore is 

1 Statistics of British India— Commercial. 
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«n esBy first, accounting for 93 per cent, of the total Indian 
•output in 1917. The Anantapur mines in Madras come second 
at a respectful distance, however, with their contribution of 3*6 
per cent, of the total. The Nizam’s mines at Hutti in Hydera- 
bad come next, but their output is insignificant. 

The Bengal Iron and Steel Works and the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company raise their 'iron ore from mines in Bengal and 
Orissa. The mining operations in the other provinces are 
conducted on a small scale and for the use of small old fashion- 
ed furnaces. The output of manganese has shown remarkable 
Increases within recent years. The industry was first started 
in the 'V^izagapatam district, but the Central Provinces were 
found to possess richer deposits, and the latter now occupy the 
•dominating position in respect of manganese. Wolfram shot 
into prominence during the time of war on account of its 
special value in the manufacture of high-speed steel. Salt is 
manufactured by the evaporation of sea and lake water and 
from salt mines. About 63 per cent, of the total quantity of 
salt consumed in the country, is locally produced. The total 
quantity produced in 1917 was 3? crores of maunds; and 
Madras, Bombay and northern India contributed nearly equal 
shares to this total. 

29« Motive Power: — Wealth production is nothing but 
the creation or increase of the capacity of matter to satisfy a 
human want. It was discovered at a very early stage of civi- 
lization that this arrangement, manipulation or adjustment of 
objects as they are found in nature so as to render them more 
suitable for consumption or enjoyment, was facilitated by the- 
use of some instrument or mechanism which supplemented 
man’s energy. Even in the remote Vedio times the Indian 
Aryans used such auxiliaries for the cultivation of land and for 
conveyance purposes. The physical labour oi man is, however, 
too weak for moving the implements and the force of cattle 
came to be utilized in its stead. For drawing ploughs and 
carts, lifting water from wells, carrying loads, crushing cane 
and seeds, threshing grain dec. cattle have been used from time 
immemorial in India as elsewhere. 

Further economy of energy and cost can be brought about 
by the substitution of the forces of nature for human or cattle 
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power. As the industrial machinery becomes complicated and[ 
heavy, the necessity of using some motive power obtained from 
nature becomes more urgent. Under the old industrial economy 
of India the power of air or water has been rarely used as the- 
motive force. The era of machinery, however, has dictated the 
growing use of steam, electricity and gas, Wind mills and 
Water mills will turn small wheels and run light machines 
steam and electricity are needed to drive big engines. Electri- 
city is coming into greater use as motive power and water at 
great heights can be made to generate it. Goal can oreata 

I energy but at a comparatively high cost, though it is lighter 
than that of wood fuel. Electrical power can be transmitted 
over long distances where it may be required for industrial 
jpurposes. The limited supplies of wood, coal and oil fuel and 
the world's increasing demand for them, have driven people to 
discover the possibilities of water power for generating electri* 
city as a competitive source of energy. The discovery of this 
white coal and its utilization in Switzerland, Norway and 
America have signalized a great economic advance. 

Certain natural advantages must be present in order to 
Enable water power to be harnessed ; and the initial cost oi 
^ydro electric schemes is enormous. But the ultimate saving 
^s considerable and the running cost is small. The m ountains 
/of Injia-afford natural fa cilities fo r the inauguration of suojy 
jachemes, and other things being "favourable, there is a great 
Ifuture before them in this country.' The Tata hvdr o-eleot rio 
Lon avla . showed how motive power, capable of 
forking a nu^er of factories at a distance, could be created 
I by means of water stored in big lakes formed in suitable 
^.valleys and fed with the rainfall which may be very heavy 
there. The Andhra Valley and the Mulshi projects have- 
followed in succession and mills and factories in Bombay will 
be run with power generated miles away and without the in- 


1 “ An approximate though incomplete, calculation of all kinds of 
power in use in India, shows a total of 1,248,336 horse power or 936,000t 
Kilowatts. The continuous water power is estimated at 213,140 Kilowatts 
but the potential minimum capacities at 5,582,000 Kilowatts or 7, 400,000 
electrical horse power." — Quoted from the ‘ Labour Q-azette ’, Feb. 1922. 
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eonvenienoe of the ditt, the soot and the smoke assooisted with 
coal and oil. In point of fuel supply, the Bombay Presidency 
is most unfavourably situated, being far away from ooal mines* 
and the use of eleotrioal energy generated by the force of 
water will mean a big saving in industrial oost and a oonsider* 
able economy of fuel. The question of utilizing the natural 
advantages the country offers in this regard, has been taken 
up by Government and an investigation is being made of suit<{ 
able sites in different provinces. Many of the rivers in northern 
India are navigable over long distances, while those in other 
parts are not; but it is possible to extend this navigation for 
purposes of transportation by means of canals. Several creeks 
on the coasts are utilized in this way for the conveyance of goods. 
Owing to its long coast line, India might be expected to possess 
several harbours, and in the past brisk trade was carried on 
from many of these with foreign countries. But the use of 
huge ocean steamers led to the development of a few conveni> 
ent and large ports like Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta and Ran- 
goon and the old harbours have decayed or are used for small 
coastal trade. Some of these ports may bo improved with ad- 
vantage and be made serviceable for trade at different points on 
the coasts. Reference has already been made to the utilization 
of water by means of canals taken from rivers or storage 
works. 

30. Land As the most fruitful source of livelihood for 
men and cattle, the soil has ever been regarded with veneration 
in India, and the agricultural industry occupies a high place 
in public estimation. In quite Physiocratic fashion, the mass 
at IndiatTpeople Stfribute to the soil almost exclusive produc- 
tive capacity, and other industries appear to them as more or 
less parasitical. This is but natural in a social economy in : 
which agriculture predominates, and the deep attachment of ^ 
the people to the soil, is thus easily accounted for. Ownership 
and possession of land yield a sense of independence and a person 
having it, has the means not only of producing food but of 
securing anything he may require in exchange because the de- 
mand for what he has to give, is universal, ^bout 72 per cent , 
of the Indian population subsists upon agriculture, and witti 
the disappearance of the indigenous industries, this percentaf e 
has been steadily growing. Barely one acre of land is available 
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per head of the agricultural population and it would not be 
surprising if the soil felt increasing pressure. The following 
Sgures' are instruotWe in this connection 


Classification of Area. 
{ 1919-20 ) 


Area by profesaional survey 

Acres. 

... 625,149,000 

Area under forest 

... 88,323,000 

Area not available for cultivation ♦•* 

... 146,770,000 

Cultivable waste 

... 113,416,000 

Fallow land... ... 

... 52,136,000 

Net area cropped 

... 222,825,000 

Irrigated area 

... 48,963,000 


The proportion of cropped to total area and the number of 
population per 100 acres of propped area in each province are 
stated below : — 

Proportion Population 
of cropped per 100 

to total acres of 

area. cropped area. 


Bombay 

5i 

per 

cent. 

60 

Delhi 

50 

17 


233 

Bihar and Orissa 

49 

>9 


133 

United Provinces 

49 



142 

Bengal 

48 

>7 


184 

Punjab 

40 

>1 

» 

81 

Madras 

38 

>} 

» 

121 

C. P. and Berar 

38 

>> 

t» 

57 

North-West Frontier Provinoe 

28 


9 > 

94 

Manipur 

23 

)) 

)l 

92 

Ajmer-Merwara 

16 

}| 

99 

177 

Assam 

19 

>} 

II 

114 

Coorg 

11 

19 

99 

127 

Sind 

14 

9 > 

)9 

11 

Burma 

13 


19 

74 

If areas cropped more than once 

are 

taken as 

separate 


areas for each crop, the gross area cropped in 1913>1914 amount- 


1 Agricultural Statietioa of India* 
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to 246, 989, 000 acres and was distribated among different 
<orops as under : — 



Acres 

Per cent, 
of 

Food grains 

191,573,000 

total. 

Ill 

Condiments & Spices 

1,288,000 

0-5 

Sugar 

2,708,000 

11 

Fruits Vegetables 

5,721,000 

2*3 

Miscellaneous food crops 

1,116,000 

0*5 

Total food crops. 

202,405,000 

82* 1 

Oil-seeds 

14,658,000 

6-0 

Fibres 

19,895,000 

8*0 

Drugs 

588,000 

0*2 

Dyes and narcotics 

1,949,000 

0-8 

Fodder crops 

6,910,000 

2*4 

Miscellaneous non-food crops 

1,113,000 

0-5 

Total non-food crops. 

44,113,000 

17-9 


To relieve the steadily increasing pressure of the popula- 
tion upon the soil, not much cultivable area is now available, 
though what is called cultivable waste, may, to a certain ex- 
tent, be brought under the plough. There are parts of the 
oountry, particularly In the Native States, which are awaiting 
the immigration of farmers to utilize them. But making 
allowance for this we must say that the supply of land in India 
is limited and is proving inadequate with the steady growth of 
population and reliance must, therefore, be mainly placed upon 
intensive farming.' The fact of the recent increase of thel 
population dependent upon agriculture, is of great economicj 
-significance. It is an indication of the decadence of the 
old handicrafts and the growing dependence of the mass of 
the people upon agriculture. By some this development is ex- 
plained as the result of the more remunerative character of 

l “Subtracting the land thus utilised for supflying foreign markets 
from the total area under cultiration, we shall find that what is left over does 
not represent more than two-thirds of an acre per head of the total Indian 
population. India, therefore, feeds and to some extent clothes its population 
from what two-thirds of an acre per bead can produce. There is probably no 
■country in the world where the land is required to do so much.” — Peoples and 
Problems of India by Sir T. W. Holderness. 

10 
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farming, partioularlr the oultiTation of the eommercial oropsi 
whioh command high prices in the outside markets.' Thia 
does not appear to us a correct explanation, and it caa 
be proved that artisans and craftsmen who formerly could make 
a living by their traditional callings, have been driven to the 
soil by the decay of their ancestral industries, caused by the 
competition of foreign manufactures and that farming by itself 
is insufficient to maintain a large'number of cultivators’ fami- 
lies who have to supplement their earnings by selling their 
labour to others in different ways. 

31. Pressnre on the Land -It cannot be denied that 
t the high prices of agricultural produce such as cotton, wheat, 
jjute and oil-seeds mean a larger amount of income to the 
I cultivator, and in certain parts of the country, the agricul- 
itural population has benefited by the increased foreign and 
|looal demand. Higher rents are also being paid by cultivators 
ito their land'lords who have secured considerable unearned in- 
lorements. It must be remembered, however, that higher prices 
bf commodities in general and with them of agricultural pro- 
hue mean the restriction of the margin of profit. Again, 
jindian agriculturists are not, as a class, like farmers in the 
[West. Lack of knowledge, co-operation, enterprise and means, 
jjprevent the cultivators from reaping the full benefit of high 
\irioes and mobility is conspicuous by its absence among them. 
Non-agriculturists will not take to land unless they are forced 
to do so by the grim prospect of starvation though they may 
combine farming with their proper occupations. They wilt 
usually stick to their precarious traditional calling rather 
than enter mors promising fields of labour. Many of them, 
therefore, simply drift into agriculture and add to the number 
of those who must be supported by that industry. The 
suggestion, that the agricultural population has increased on 
account of the superior attractions of the agricultural industry 

1 “On the whole, though no great reliance can be placed on the classifi- 
cation of the population by occupation in the ceniua returns, there is no doubt 
that the number of agriculturists has increased more in proportion than either 
the total population or the total number of labourers. The increase in the. 
number of agriculturists may be taken as indicating that the profits of agricul- 
ture were such as to attract workers from other occupations to agriculture. 

— K. T*. Datta’s Report on High-Prices. 
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and the prospect of higher profit, is, therefore, unwarranted.. 
There are indeed a few well-to*do people, professional men,, 
pensioners and others who invest their savings in land on 
account of the peculiar security it affords. But agriculture 
is rarely remunerative in their hands and their numbers as . 
well as those of artisans and others who purchase lands with 
the object of carrying' on farming as a business, must be 
exremely small. 

The last census report, in the chapter on occupations, . 
throws much useful light on this subject. We there read t — 

" On the one hand, the rise in the price of food grains 
has made agriculture more profitable, while, on the other, , 
the profits of the various artisan classes have been diminished, 
owing to the growing competition of machine-made goods,., 
both locally manufactured and imported, with the result 
that these classes show a growing tendency to abandon their 
traditional occupations. *’ And further : — “The local cobler on 
the other hand, having to pay more for his raw material and 
feeling the increasing competition of machine-made goods, has 
been tempted to abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
means of livelihood, such as agriculture or work In factories 
of various kinds.” Those artisans with whom agriculture was 
a subsidiary calling, are being compelled to throw up their 
proper crafts and to take to the overcrowded occupation of 
farming. The Census Report observes :— ** The subsidiary table 
shows that many village artisans are also partly dependent on- 
agriculture. This supports the statement made elsewhere that 
there is at present a tendency for these persons to abandon their 
hereditary occupations in favour of farming. ” ' ' 

Though there are certain areas in the country which may' 
be developed, the scope for extensive farming is now compara- 
tively insignificant. The land in most parts of India has beem 
under cultivation for centuries, and persistent and peaceful! 
cultivation under British rule is indubitably subject to the law^ 
of diminishing returns. The operation of this law can be- 
arrested only by improved methods of farming and the applioa-j 
tion of more capital to the land. To-day those who should - 


l See the Author’s article on this subject in the My$ore Eeonomie Journal 
for February, 1915. 
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devote their labours to the manipulation of raw materials, join 
the army of cultivators engaged in producing those materials 
and food grains. Among the conclusions Mr. Wattal' has 
derived from his elaborate study of census and agricultural 
statistics, are the following That though there are sparsely 
populated areas they are not so because they are awaiting 
development but because the character of the soil is inhos* 
pitable and there is no further room for the development 
of cultivation ; that In all the old Provinces the pressure of 
population on cultivation is fairly intense; that the average 
per unit of the agriculturist population hardly exceeds an sore 
and a quarter and shows a tendency to fall ; that development 
of the country can only mean a development of irrigation, but 
irrigation has no very bright future before it, and that the agri- 
culturist population is increasing at the expense of the indus- 
trial and trading populations. 

I 32* Pertility of Soil: — ^It is a common belief among 
I Indian cultivators that the soil is not as fertile to-d ay as it 
; was in the past. This notion cannot be disposed oT''a9~betfIg' 
j a mere prejudice and be put down to the natural human dis- 
i position to disparage the present and exalt the irrevocable 
I past* Increasing population and unbroken peace have allow- 
j ed land no rest, and the fertility exhausted by continued oulti- 
! vation has not been restored to the soil by the use of rich 
I manures. It is an admitted fact that the soil does not receive 
I the rest it badly requires and is constantly put under crops ; 

I and that many of the materials which ought to be used as 
i manures, are being either exported or utilized for other purposes 
land wasted. And this is bound to result in soil deterioration. 


1 The Population Problem in India. 

2 “ With the increase in the acreage of cultivation, especially of less 
fertile soils, the average outturn is bound to decrease, but to establish a deteri- 
oration it must be shown that the land which was under cultivation in former 
times now yields less than it did before ” and official reports on this point 
would seem to lead to the conclusion that the theory of deterioration ' has been 
frequently exaggerated though it is not denied that in several areas the 
cultivation of land must have become less efficient than before.’— K. L. 
Datta : Report on High Prices. 
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The question of prohibiting or restricting the export of oil 
seeds, bones &o. out of which manures are made, has reoentlr 
receiyed much attention at the hands of agricultural experts ■ 
in India, and the ‘ trend of the latter’s opinion lends support 
to the view advanced here. 

What are called tbs natural and original powers of the soil 
^ary from one part of the country to another and determine tha 
iharacter of the crops raised there and also the standard of 
iviug of the cultivators. The cultivator in the Eonkan, for 
nstanoe, can, with difficulty, eke out a bare subsistence while 
his brother in Ehandesh or Satara gets rich and bumper crops 
out of his rich soil. The farmer cannot, however, depend upon, 
the natural properties of the soil to provide a perennial and 
uniform source of income even where nature is bountiful as 
those powers must be steadily exhausted unless tiiey are 
replenished from time to time. It is difficult to distinguish 
with precision between what man- owes to nature and what he- 
himself contributes to the productivity of the soil by his own 
exertions, putting in of manures, rotation of crops and so forth. 
Where land is abundant, as in a newly settled colony, extensive 
cultivation is the rule, but in old countries, the demands of 
growing population have to be met by resorting to methods of 
intensive cultivation. Rapid and cheap means of transport have, 
]no doubt, brought the old world into closer touch with the new 
and the food problem of the former has been, to a large extent, 
solved. This international phenomenon is reproduced in the 
interprovincial and interdistriot form in this country. But 
while India cannot afford the means to buy her food from 
outside, the urgency of intensive cultivation is, in her case, 
extremely great because a better distribution of available food 
supplies, must be supplemented by increased production. 

The demand for the agricultural products of this country 
\in the world’s markets, is bound to increase steadily and 
■here will be a scramble for the possession of Indian raw 
/materials among fureigm nations. Owing to foreign demand, 
the prices of our raw products are growing higher, and they 
will constitute an immensely valuable source of wealth for the 
country. The productive capacity of the soil must, however, be 
increased if any substantial benefit is to be reaped by the people 
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.in the face of increasing population and of rising prices all 
-Tound. This would require more capital, better methods of 
ifarming. improved implements and the systematic organization 
•of the agricultural industry. 

33. Valne of Land So far we have confined ourselves 
only to the natural properties and advantages of the soil and 
to the varying degrees of value they confer on land. Changes in 
cocial conditions, improvements in the means of transportation, 
«nd the creation and expansion of markets also exercise similar 
influence, and land which is comparatively unimportant to-day 
will be highly valuable to-morrow. Lands which were on 
[the margin of production a few years ago, fetch high rents 
^^o-day on account of remunerative crops like cotton, ground- 
nuts and sugarcane, being grown in them. 

Lands which are brought in contact with new internal or 
external markets by railways become immediately more 
orerounerative and this phenomenon is particularly noticeable 
in the case of land in the vicinity of towns and railway lines. 
Intensive farming becomes possible in these oases and the 
aaving made in the cost of transportation and the high prices 
obtained for the products of suburban farms confer higher 
Values upon lands. Social causes do for these lands what 
jiatural gifts do for others. One striking phenomenon of the 
last half a dozen years, is the increase of land values which 
has taken place all over the country. The increase is mainly 
due to the high prices of agricultural produce and to growing 
industrial and commercial activity and is proportional to 
proximity to business centres, railways and other means of 
nasy communication. 

When we consider the changes in the values of urban and 
-suburban lands used and capable of being used as building sites, 
the phenomenon is more .interesting still. The growing popula- 
'tion and the expanding %rade and industries of towns, lead to 
4kn increasing demand for lands and their values have been 
steadily going up. Oroundtrents are consequently rising at a 
rapid rate ill all towns and in centres of industry and trade. 
The housing problem is, therefore, beooming every day mora 
■difficult and demands serious consideration at the hands of 
municipalities. 
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With every crop taken out of the soil we steadily exhaust 
Its produotive oapaoity, apd it is by means of manures that thJ 
fertility is restored to it But in the ease of the extraction of 
.minerals, such restoratives are not available. An increased 
supply can be obtained only by going deeper into the mines, 
and though the operation of the law of diminishing returns may 
be checked by improvements, a time comes when the cost be> 
comes prohibitive and the supply of minerals is exhausted. 
The prospect of the exhaustion of the English coal fields, has 
led some people to advocate the taking of measures to conserve 
the supply, though the comforting assurance is given by some 
that by the time the prophesy is fulfilled a century or two 
hence, a cheap substitute for coal will already have been found. 

That fate of the stock of subterranean wealth raises similar 
apprehensions in India and the problem is further complicated 
here by the fact that the people of this country have little share 
in the wealth extracted. The minerals once taken out, cannot 
be restored and aa(the mines are at present exploited, in the 
absence of indigenous enterprise, the mineral wealth does not 
remain in the country ; nor does the country get an equivalent] 
for it. It is, therefore, not unnatural that people in India 
should look askance at the exploitation of the country's mineral 
resources by outsiders and should be anxious to retain them in 
their own hands and to prevent them from being handled byi 
non-Indians to their own profit.' The growing quantity of the 


1 “ In view of th« fact that minerals cannot be replaced or replenished, 
-a special, heavy reaponsibility lies upon both the people and the Government. 
The desire to stimulate production cannot justify the complete handing over 
of mines to persons who have no permanent interest in the land. On the one 
hand, our people ought to realise that in the interests of the country itslf our 
minerals have to be worked. No serious harm certainly can result from 
postponing for even a quarter of a century the extraction of precious metals 
like gold and precious stones like rubies or diamonds. On the other hand, as 
trustees of the permanent welfare of the Indian people the Government should 
Teoognize the serious injury that would be caused to those interests from ex- 
ploitation by outsiders whs have no permanent stake in the country.”— Presi- 
4ential Address by the Hen’Ue Mr. Mndholkar at the Madras Industrial 
<lonferenoe, 1908. 
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mineral wealth raised in the oountrj is not a proof of ite 
adTanoing prosperity if that wealth is appropriated by people 
who do not oount India as their home. On the contrary, it is a 
distinct loss to the country because so much of its potential 
wealth has been removed abroad without a corresponding 
Return. It may be argued that whoever exploits natural res- 
ources, is a benefactor of mankind and there is a certain 
amount of truth in the statement But this altruism does not, 
even to*day, obviously appeal to the leading nations of the 
world who are seen to wrangle in an unedifying manner over 
oil concessions and monopolies in Asia and Europe. 
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34. Value of Labour.— Rivers, lakes, rainfall, heat, seas, 
harbours, mineral deposits, forests and fertile soil are the 
spontaneous gifts Nature offers to man, but that kind mother 
yields her blessings only at labour’s earnest call. She has also her 
moods and freaks, smiles and scowls and must be coaxed and 
cajoled into granting her gifts. The water of lakes and rivers 
must be conveyed to fields thirsting for moisture, the minerals 
must be extracted from the earth, trees in the forests must be 
felled and removed and the soil must be ploughed and cultiva- 
ted. Man’s physical and mental powers have been constantly 
exercised in devising means of conquering difficulties and of 
extracting the utmost benefit from his environments. In his 
migrations man has tried to occupy the fairest parts of the 
earth and to satisfy his elementary wants* but has not always 
succeeded in doing this with ease ; and he has had to struggle 
with the obstacles placed in his path by Nature. Many econo- 
mic stages had, therefore, to intervene before he rose to the 
present state of industrial organization in civilized countries. 
If we leave aside the wild tribes of the Mundas, Gonds, Bhills 
11 
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«nd the like that are still found in the jungles and hills of the 
oountrjr, not far removed from the primitive condition in which 
man subsists in the savage state by hunting and pasture, we 
find that the bulk of the Indian population has, for cen- 
turies, been prosecuting agricultural and other industries with 
skill, patience and perseverance. The story of the Immigration 
•of the Aryans into India and their penetration into the east 
and the south, recorded in ancient, indigenous literature, is 
suggestive of the stages through which the people passed and 
of the economic evolution which took place among them. The 
clearing of jungles, the settlement of village communities and 
the construction of towns represented the early struggle with 
nature and the development of civilization, characterised by 
the growth of agricultural and manufacturing industries. 

Nature does not smile on all parts of the country alike. 
She frowns upon man in several places and is niggardly indis- 
pensing her gifts. In many tracts of the country, the people 
have had to struggle very hard to eke out a living and with 
great difficulty the land has been made capable of supporting 
human life. The intensity of this struggle with nature has 
moulded the character of the people in different parts of the 
country in different ways. While, therefore, some have become 
most courageous, enterprising and tough, or have learnt, like 
lotos eaters, to take life easily and to scorn manual labour, 
others have become poor, patient and docile workers. On the 
whole, however, the value of labour in the production of the 
necessaries of life as also of comforts and luxuries, has been 
universally appreciated, and the old arts and industries of 
India testify to this fact. The importance of physical and 
Intellectual labour in the acquisition of wealth and in the 
attainment of progress, has been always duly recognized and 
insisted upon. The Indian farmer and craftsman are well- 
cnown for their patience and skill, and though labour in this 
country came to be confined to distinctive grooves and to be 
specialized in certain castes, the essential conditions of pro- 
luotivity have been indisputably present in it. 

35. The Labour Factor.-— The first requisite of produc- 
tion is land and the forces of nature. The second essential of 
wealth creation is labour which is defined, as it is usually un- 
derstood, as muscular energy directed by intelligence. In 
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IJoonomios the word ie applied to every ejBTort made by man in 
contributing directly or indirectly to production and refers 
alike to the human energy spent by a common workman in the 
^eld or factory and to that of the Viceroy and the Commander - 
in-Chief of India. Ordinarily, however, labour means the 
manual and intellectual energy brought to bear upon the work 
of production by all those who directly psrtoipate in wealth- 
creation. The value of land as a factor of production may be 
partly the result of the labour bestowed upon it; and imple- 
ments and machinery required for wealth-production are also 
the product of human labour. Yet the natural powers of the 
earth and the atmosphere and the pre-existing wealth which is 
used by the producer, are both essentials of production which 
can be distinguished with sufficient clearness, from labour. 

To satisfy his wants man has always used his physical and 
Intellectual energies, and as in the case of land, so in that of 
labour, the quantity of wealth produced will be conditioned by 
the efficiency of the factor of production concerned. If more 
utilities are created in the same amount of time and with the 
same amount of energy or the same utility is produced in a 
less amount of time and with a smaller expenditure of energy, 
that is a distinct gain to the individual and to the community. 
The efficiency of workers and their condition, therefore, play 
an important part in determining the national dividend and 
the welfare of society. As the essence of* wealth-creation liel 
in the surplus of pleasure over the pain of labour or sacrifice 
the smaller the amount of the cost, the higher will be the gain 
But smallness of the remuneration paid to labour does not ofted 
denote a large surplus because the contribution of that labou^ 
to production may not bo sufficiently high. Low wages may 
some times prove more costly than high wages. ' 

/ 1 “ In the Philippines the contractors find it in the end cheaper to hire 

/the Chinamen in preference to the natives, although the former command 
I large wages ; in the southern cotton factories the white labourer is found 
Snore advantageous than the negro factory hand, who can be hired at a mat- 
erially lower wage. Furthermore, in the same industry and with the same 
workman neither an increase of wages nor curtailment of labour time neces- 
sarily augments cost. Where a reduction of hours or an increase of wages 
succeeds in enhancing energy, care and sobriety, the output may be greater 
than before. ’’ — Seligman : Principles of Economics. 
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In Vedio times all labour was regarded in India as honour- 
able because it contributed to the production of wealth which, 
was so neoe8sar7. In the course of evolution, however, definite’ 
functions came to be identified with certain classes which 
ultimately developed into numerous castes with superiority and 
inferiority of social status attached to them. (The white-skinnet} 
Aryan conquerors reduced the native races of the country to a 
state of serfdom, and an economic organization was set up not 
unlike what prevailed in Europe in feudal times. The black 
people were condemned to do toilsome and dirty work and wero 
practically excluded from the pale of society. These shudras, 
however, steadily won a growing measure of freedom, and th» 
Aryans themselves took to trades and occupations, prohibited 
to them, as the simplicity of economic life was gradually lost. 
The stigma of the shudra still clung to him and his disabilities 
became hereditary, though he could occasionally rise to higher 
social positions. Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras 
formed the fourfold social and economic division of the Hindu 
community and this was the Ohaturvarnya of the Bhagavadgita, 
It he Smritis and other works, based in theory upon the qualities 
land acta of individuals but in practice upon birth. The caste 
system, thus solidified, has been described by Cossa as ‘division 
>f labour gone to seed’. It made for specialization in production 
and a degree of efficiency promoted by the worker being born tO' 
specific work and learning his trade under the paternal roof in a 
: favourable atmosphere. But it killed individualism, originality 
and freedom of action and led to rigidity and stagnation. 

^ Dignity of labour became compromised as servants, craftsmen 
and artisans we.e sharply distinguished from the ‘twice born’, 
:he higher social orders. The evil was aggravated by the multi- 
alicity of castes into which the four-fold division degenerated 
md which rendered economic freedom impossible. Birth 
1 ather than fitness and inclination became the basis of the di- 
l ision and the stability and the very existence of society came 
to bs bound up with the maintenance of the inelastic system. 

Originally, the Brahmin was the educationist and the priest, 
the Eshatriya was the ruler and the soldier, the Vaishya was 
the husbandman, trader and money-lender and the Shudra waa 
the artisan and the dependant whose duty it was to serve the 
three higher castes. Law-givers like Manu and statesmen like 
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Ohanakya have emphasieed the imperative duty of the ruler 
atriotly to up-hold this organization. Why there was such a 
dread of a mixture of Vamas and castes, can be easily imagined 
if the position of the Aryan inhabitants of India among other 
people with whom they had to live, is carefully considered 
and realized. But the ideal division of social functions and 
occupations among the v.amas and jatis which it was sought to 
maintain intact, could not be perpetuated in practice. Birth 
has indeed remained the supreme test of the social division, but 
the occupational distinction and the division of labour have 
broken down under the pressure of political and economic 
necessity, even among the higher classes of the twice-born. ’ 
Thus the taking of interest or usury is absolutely prohibited to 
the Brahmin, but the rule has been rarely observed in practice. 
Vertical and horizontal movements among the classes have 
gradually gained in strength, and their force to-day appears to 
be irresistible. The hereditary caste is still impregnable, but 
the occupational barriers have been swept away and a new 
division of labour is being superimposed upon the old caste 
division. A caste is no longer an economic class but has be- 
come a social group of persons bom in the group but following 
different occupations. The various ways of earning wealth are 
being promiscuously followed by members of different castes', 
and there is no doubt that this freedom to take up the most 
suitable job, has resulted in increased social efficiency and in 
greater individual benefit. 

3&. Cheapness and Efficiency. — Indian labour is said ' 
to be cheap but at the same time comparatively very ineffioi- 1 
ent. The cheapness is both the cause and the effect of India’ s \ 
povert y ; and even if the Indian labourer is not receiving his ^ 
due share of the national dividend, his remuneration can not \ 
be sufficiently large so long as the total product is small. In | 
point of efficiency, the Indian workman is compared with his I 
western brother to his great disadvantage, and it is stated that f 
the English and American labourer is three to six times as J 

1 The authors of the Dharma shastras have graded the means of earning 
a livelihood, and therefore, labour as inferior and superior and have as- 
signed them, as appropriate, to the different social classes. See Narada 
Smriti, I, 43-66. 
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jefiSoient as the Indian workman. Apart from j|l^imatic and! 

' other factors which go to make labour inefficienty the Indian 
workman suffers from a lack of sufficient nourishing food, of 
education, training and ambition. He is, EesidesV called upon 
to work in the midst of surroundings which are unfamiliar and 
unattractive. The efficiency of Indian labour will not be found 
to be lower than that of workers in other countries when his 
position becomes as favourable as that of the latter, ^ompari* 
sons such as the one stated above, are sure to be unfnr to the- 
Indian labourer who is the victim of the conditions that sur- 


round him and is not inherently 


incapable.^ 


Complaints are not unoften heard from employers about tho 
inefSciency of l€d>our accompanied by a rise in wages. The* 
causes of recent increased wages have, however, little to da 
[with an improvement in the conditions of work on the field or 
jin the factory. Given proper training, congenial surroundings,. 
Istimulus to active exertions and healthy conditions of work, 
the efficiency of Indian labour is bound to be high. * The pro- 
verb that* a bad workman quarrels with his tools, * may be 
fittingly applied to the employers in India who find labour 
scarce, dear and inefficient They do not know how to procure 


1 8ir TJiomas Holland, speaking at Madras a few years ago, observed 
One thing that I am (juite satisfied with already is that in India we 
have means of obtaining all the expert labour that is necessary. Any one 
who has visited the Tata Iron and Steel Works will come away thoroughly 
convinced with the conclusion that with Indian labour you can tackle any in- 
dustry for which the country is suitable. I have seen labourers at Sakchi 
who only a few years ago, were in the jungles of the Santals without any 
education. They are handling now red hot steel bars, turning out rails,, 
wheels, angles of iron as efficiently as you can get it done by any Englisb 
'labourer. You cannot have a better test of the quality of labour and you can- 
not be prepai^d for more satisfactory results. When:[your labour is organiz-^ 
ed and properly educated and properly fed there is hot the slightest doubt 
! that you will get results that will suit all raw materials available in tha 
; country. The whole question is largely of the methods we should adopt for 
1 getting information regarding our own materials and training people to suit 
the needs of industrial development. 
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I and train labour and how to make it efficient. ' .¥ni<ihm«y nm1 
^cheapness are relativ e terms. If a workman produces more in 
proportion to tlie increase ol^muneration granted to him there 
is an increase of efficiency, ^^dian labour is specialised under 
the old industrial organization and its efficiency will consequ* 
ently depend upon its successful adaptation to the new condi- 
tions in which it is -called upon to work^ The labour of the 
autonomous worker is regular, systematic and efficient. The 
farmer tilling his own land, the weaver working at his own 
loom, the carpenter making things for sale on his own account, 
will not require supervision as will the hired labourer in the 
field or the factory. The efficiency of the wage-earn er is thus 
determined by conditions different from those of the autMomous 
producer. 


37. Different classes of labour Before the advent 
of machinery and steam power in this country, Indian labour 
was known to be thoroughly skilled and efficient. The artistic 
work of India was famous throughout the world, and the effici- 
ency of Indian farmers, weavers, builders, metal workers, 
carpenters, leather workers^ potters, carpet-makers and carvers 
was undoubted. Though the fine products of Indian labour 
are being fast displaced by machine-made goods imported from 
abroad, we still get them in sufficient quantity and variety to 
Jiestify to the high level of efficiency reached in India. It is a 
well-known fact that in the first quarter of the last century, 
the products of Indian looms competed successfully, both in 
quality and price, with the piece goods turned out in English 
factories till at last they were driven out of the field by the 
selfish and short-sighted policy of the East India Company. 


Owing to the decadence of the old indigenous industries 
the inability of the people to start new ones to take their 
^place and the difficulty of immediate adjustment to changing 


1 “ I am of opinion that unless the mentality of the workman is im- 

proved by primary education so as to enable him to take an intelligent 
interest in his work there can be no marked improvement in skill, and again, 
unless lie is well paid, comfortably housed and provided with innocent am- 
usement and recreation, there -will be no sufficient inducement for him to give 
steady attendance which is one of the requisites for maintaining the ac- 
quired skill at a high level. ’’—Speech of Mr. Sakalatwala, , Chairman, Bom- 
bay Mill Owners’ Association, 1917. 
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I conditions, agriculture has become the mainstay of the 
population and the bulk of our workers are connected with that 
industry. ' 

So far as artistic skill is concerned, the worker can still 
hold his own in competition with his western brothers. And 
Indian cotton and silk cloth, pottery, carving, metal work, 
toys and other products of manual labour still excite the admi- 
. ration of the foreigner. The edge of the inventive faculty of 
the Indian worker has, of course, steadily worn off and hejia* 
pies models gaore jiften Jthan..„ha.strikft8_^_into fnew pat^rns. 
ftJnskitled labour has been plentiful and physibar~strength in 
aufiSoient request for heavy and strenuous work. Digging, 
hawing, carrying heavy wights,] etc. must have considerable 
demand for them where rough manual work is to be done and 
little machinery is used. 

The following tables will show in detail, how the population 
in India is distributed among the different occupations : — 

I. 

Occupations of the Indian people. 

A. India ... ... ••• ••• ••• ... 314,470,014 

Production of Raw Materials 227,030,092 

I. Exploitation of the surface of the earth ••• 226,550,483 

Pasture and agriculture 224,695,900 

( a ) Ordinary cultivation 216,787,137 

(5) Growing of special products and market 

gardening 2,012,503 

( c ) Forestry 672,093 

( fZ ) Raising of farm stock ... 5,176,104 

(« ) Raising of small animals 48,063 

Fishing and hunting 1,854,583 

* 1 “ In England according to the returns for 1901, of every hundred 

^^ctual workers, 58 are engaged in industrial pursuits, 14 in domestic service , 
13 in trade and only 8 in agriculture; whereas in India 71 per cent are engag- 
ed in pasture and agriculture and only 29 per cent in all other occupations 
combined. The preparation and supply of material substances afford means 
of livelihood to 19 per cent of population ( actual workers ) of whom 12 per 
cent are employed in industries, 2 in transport and 5 in trade. The extraction 
‘.of minerals supports only 2 persons per mille ; the civil and military services 
support 14, the professions and liberal arts 16 and domestic service 18, per- 
sons per mille. — Census Report, 1911. 
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II . Extraction of Minerals ••• 

Mines . ••• ••• 

Quarries of hard rocks ••• 

Salt etc* ••• ••• ••• ••• 



75,424 

78,258 


'B. Preparation and supply of Material 

Substances ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

III. Ipc^uatrv •*. 35.323,041 

Textiles 8,Ti0o,i:>ui 

Hides, skins and hard znateidals from the 

animal kingdom 608,741 

Wood 3,799,802 

Metals ... ... ... ... 1,861,456 

Ceramics ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,240,210 

Chemical products properly so called and 
analogous ... ... ... ... ... 1,241,587 

Food industries ... ... ... ... ... 3,711,675 

Industries of trees and toilet 750,609 

Furniture industries ... ... ... ... 39,268 

Building industries 2,062,493 

Construction of means for transport ... ... 66,056 

Production and transmission of Physical for- 
ces (heat, light, electricity, motive power etc.) 14,384 

Industries of luxury and those pertaining to 

literature and to arts and sciences ... ... 2,141,665 

Industries concerned with refuse matter ... 1,388,515 

ilV. Transpo rt 

Transport by water 982,766 

Transport by road... ... ... ... .*« 2,781,938 

Transport by rail ... ... ... ... ... 1,062,493 

Post office, telegraph and telephone services... 201,781 

V. Jtode 1 JaSS2JLQ2 

Banks, establishments of credit, change and 

insurance ... ... ... ... ... 1,220,187 

Brokerage, commission and export ... ... 240,856 

Trade in textiles ... ... ... ... ... 1,277,469 

Trade in skins, leather and furs ... ... 296,712 

Trade in wood ... ... ... ... ... 224,083 

Trade in metals ... ... ... ... ... 59,761 

Trade in pottery ... ... ... ... ... 101,986 

Trade in chemical products ... ... ... 171,927 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants etc 719,052 

Other trades in food-stuffs ... 9,478,868 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles ... ... 306,701 

Trade in furniture 173,413 

Trade in building materials 84,613 


12 
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Trade in means of transport ... 839,396 

Trade in fuel '••• Ms sss 524,96^ 

Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain* 
ing to letters and arts and the sciences ... 522, 

Tiade in refuse matter • • • « • • 3,695 

Trade of other sorts ... 2,192,534 

C. Public Ad mlniatratj^tifl ^riA frrt.fl ... 1 0,912, 123_ 

VI. fublic force 2,398,586 

Army §•« sss sss sss sss 665,27a 

Nayy 4,640 

Police 1,728,668 

VII. Public Administration ... ... ... ... 2,648,005 

VIIL Professions and liberal arts 5,325,357’ 

Eeligion ... ... ... ... 2,769,489 

Law... ... ... ... ... ... ... 303,408 

Medicine ... ... ... ... ... ... 626,900 

Instruction ... ... ... ... ... ... 674,393 

Letters and arts and sciences 951,167 

IX. Persons living principally on their income ... 540,175 

B. MiscellaneQu s ... 17,286,67g 

X. Domestic service ... sss sss ... ... 4,599,080 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 9,236,210 

XII. Unproductive 3,451,381 

Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals ... 132,600 

Beggars, vagrants, and prostitutes 3,311,771 

II, 


No. per 10,000^ 

Occupation. of total 

population. 

Landlords and tenants ... S.S .«• .SS s*. 5,606 

Agricultural labourers 1,316 

General labourers 287 

Stock'owners, milkmen and herdsmen 164 

Cotton workers s«. 207 

Blacksmiths ... ... ... .*• ... ... *** 44 

Brass, copper and bell-metal workers 9 

Carpenters and wood-cutters ••• 90 

Fishermen, boatmen and pialki bearers 130 

Oil-pressers ••• .t. ... 37 

Barbers ... ... ... ••• ... ... ••• 60 

Washermen ... ... ••• ... ••• ••• ••• 68 

Toddy drawers ... 20 
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Grain buskers and parchers ••• 68 

Leather workers ... 90 

Basket makers, scarengers and drummers ... ... 107 

Priests 64 

Potters 68 

Mendicants 128 

Cartmen and pack animal drivers ... 47 

Village quacks and midwives ... ... ... ... 6 

Goldsmiths ... ... ... ... ... 67 

Grocers and confectioners ... ... 119 

Grain dealers and money-lenders... ... 109 

Village watchmen and other officials ... ... ... 64 

Vegetable and fruit-sellers 61 

Makers and sellers of bangles ... ... ... ... 16 


9,029 


ITT. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Cultivators... 

Agricultural labourers 

Rent receivers 

Agents and raising of farm stock 

Fishing 

Industries 

Transport ... ••• ••• 

Trade ••• ... . 

Public Administration and liberal arts 
Domestic service ... 

Others ... ... ... ... 


Percentage. 

50 

13 

6*8 

2 

*6 

11-2 
1*7 
5 2 
2*9 
1*5 
4 1 


Total ... 100' 

IV. 

Bombay Presidency. 

1. Agriculture and Pasture ••• .*• ... ... 1,34,25,843 

2. Fishing and hunting 1,52,757 

3. Bxtractipn of minerals ... 31,071 

4. Industry ... ... 24,58,688 

5. Transport ... ••• ••• 6,11,719 

6* Trade.. t *•* *** *** *** 12,12,172 

7. Public Administration and liberal arts ... ... 9,27,385 

8. Miscellaneous ••• ••• 9, 5$, 601 


Total 




1,98,26,477 
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3S, Agricnltonil Labonri— India is s land of Tillages 
•of which there are no less than 7i lakhs eoattered all over 
^he country. Onlir O K pai» want qf thff 

not less than 5,000 inhabitants as a 
with 78*1 per cent, in England and 
Wales and 45*6 per cent, in Germany. In such a preponderate 
ingly agricultural country as India, out of every 10,000 of the 
village population, a little more than a half are land>lords and 
tenants and about one-eighth are agricultural labourers, 
ganaral Imhnnrara hntny 3 DOr Cent, of the whfi je. It haS 

been calculated that, on the average, |p of India , 

every hundred o uMYath ra anmlor 25 labourers, but the number 
varies in''the*main provinces from 2 in Assam, 10 in Punjab, 
12 in Bengal, 16 in the United provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 in 
Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay, and 59 in the 
‘ Central Provinces and Berar. 

y/ As regards Indian agricultural labour, there is no question 
about its being most patient, assiduous and skilful. The labour 
of a land owning farmer must be distinguished from that of a 
landless worker who hires himself out to another. The agri- 
cultural labourer often owns a piece of land himself and works 
both on it and on the farm of a local landowner. This land- 
lord-cum-labourer does besides other kinds of work ; plies his 
cart for hire and markets field produce. The women of the 
house also work in the fields in a similar manner. Women 
labourers are employed for weeding, harvesting and so on. 
They make cow-dung cakes which are sold in the neighbouring 
town, and milk, grass and firewood are also similarly taken for 

t ale every day. Agricultural labour is thus mostly seasonal and 
lot specialised as in western countries, unless it is continuously 
imployed ; and spinning and other simple trades are also 
carried on under the roof of the cottage. Complaints have 
recedtly been loudly made by landlords that farm-labourers 
have grown more lazy and indifferent and that while there is 
-an increase in the rate of wages, efficiency Is deteriorating. 
Migration, increased demand for all kinds of labour outside 
the village and urban influences are largely responsible for 
-this tendency. 

' The impression has long prevailed that the Indian culti- 
wator is a very indifferent worker, dull-headed, unenterprising 


general rule ) compared 
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and inefSoient; hnt aaAma tn ha HutItwH from ihe fact of hjg 
hafyug withniit gnf^ 4 implements and manure s 

and without other oharaoterlstios which give a farmerTBe- 
appearanoe of a progressive and capable worker. ^Latterly 1 1 
however, the Indian cultivator has come to be better appreciat-l 
ed ' and it is stated that in the art of agriculture he has littlel 
to leam, except the new methods which scientific progress has 
taugb^ In 1889 Or. Voeloker,* consulting Chemist to the- 
Royal Agricultural Society of England* was deputed to make 
inquiries and suggest improvements in respect of Indian agrw 
culture. And he stated it as his deliberate opinion that * the 
ideas generally entertained in England, and often given expres- 
sion to even in India, that Indian agriculture is, as a whole, 
primitive and backward, and that little has been done to tty 
and remedy it are altogether erroneous.’ The position was- 
pithily summed up by His Most Gracious Majesty the King-\ 
Emperor while in India in the statement that “ the cultivator’ 
has always been patient, laborious and skilful, though his 
methods have been based upon tradition. Latterly the resour- 
ces of science have been brought to bear upon agriculture and 
have been demonstrated in a very short time. ” 

1 “ It ia assumed that the Indian cultivator knows nothing about his 
■^>wii business : that any thing that is good must come from the West. And 
so the kindly, but in many cases, misdirected efforts of early workers took 
tli<> line of introducing into India crops or implements of Western 
origiiuirdlcss altogether, in the case of crops, of the effect of climatic 
change or in the case of implements, of considerations of cost. This feeling 
ilied hard. It was long before the stage was passed of considering that the 
West must teach the East, that the East had nothing to teach the West.. 
Ileal progress came only when it was realized that in India we have to deal 
with an agricultural practice which has been built up on the traditional 
custom of years and in which reside, though unexpressed and unexplained, 
deep scientific principles the reasons for which can only gradually be eluci- 
dated ” — “ Agriculture in India ’’ by James Mackenna. 

yy 2 “ At his best the Indian Ryot or cultivator is quite as good as and in 
some respects the superior of the average British farmer, while at his worsts 
it can only be said that this state is brought about largely by an absence of 
facilities for improvement which is probably unequalled in any other country, 
and that the Ryot will struggle on patiently and un-complainingly in the 
face of difQculties in a way that no one else would. Certain it is that I, at 
least, have never seen a more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined 
with hard labour, perseverance and fertility of resource, than I have seen, 
in many of the halting places is my tour.” 
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§ 39. Village Beoaomy The Indian village ie generallr 

raelf'Contained unless where it has been brought into close con- 
-tact with the outside world by the railway. The importation 
of machine-made goods and their diffusion throughout the 
country, have, however, disorganised the self-sufficing organiz- 
ation of villages. On 'a preceding page we have shown the 
hereditary occupations of the inhabitants of villages and that 
represents the normal rural situation. But the village organi- 
zation is fast undergoing a change. The hereditary skill of 
several classes of artisans finds a steadily diminishing demand 
owing to the introduction into villages of manufactured articles, 
Indian and foreign. They are thrown back upon the land 
which some of them own and thus press upon the soil except 
when new tastes and wants provide them employment in their 
old industry adjusted to changing circumstances or they find 
employment outside the village in new industries and trades. 

The caste of each worker determines for him the occupation 
he will follow. Though some people will disdain to touch the 
plough. * it may be noted that agriculture, including field 
labour, is the occupation which has drawn away most of those 
who have deserted their traditional csllings. * There are, again, 
•various occupations, which are not specially ear-marked, such 
as service under Government or private employers, the learned 
professions &o., which persons of all castes seek to follow ; and 
with the spread of education, the competiton for employment in 
these directions will become increasingly severe. Struggle for 
existence, contact with western civilization and spread of edu- 
cation are great solvents ; and they are loosening the rigidity 
of caste organization. Thus the higher classes among the 
Hindus, e. g. the Brahmins, have taken to trade, and such 
occupations as tailoring, watch-repairing, engine-driving, 
carpentry, shopkeeping, &o., are no longer barred to them. 
Owing to a lack of demand for their goods, the hereditary skill 
of sveral artisans has deteriorated and it is only to satisfy the 
simple wants of village people or the artistic tastes of the 
wealthy few that rural and urban craftsmen ply their indus- 
tries. 

The farm worker goes daily to his field in the agricultural 
jseason and does some other job when land provides him no em- 
ployment. The cow-herd and the shepherd tend their herds and 
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flocks in the village commons and on adjacent bills. This is 
ohiefly the occupation of the children of agriculturists' families. 
The weaver plies his handloom under trees in front of his hut 
and the potter turns his wheel in the open space before his hovel. 
The blacksmith works at his anvil and forge to make and re- 
pair the carts, implements and tools of the village. The car- 
penter, the oil-presser, the leather-worker and the shoemaker are 
likewise in request and supply the simple wants of the rural folk. 
Female workers are employed in the fields for weeding, picking 
and reaping. But ginning and spinning- are no longer the r egular 
•domestic ooQupations.af JKoiaen.aa.thsy ihq. advept 

of machinery. Most of the craftsmen in the village are auto- 
nomous wooers, but the other labour is hired, either by the 
day or by the year. In the old village organization, artisans 
and craftsmen were, so to say, public servants and were expect- 
ed to supply their labour to farmers in return for remuneration 
given to them in kind according to a fixed schedule. This sys- 
tem prevails in villages even at the present day. ’ 

Slaves and serfs are frequently referred to in the Dharma- 
shastras’ and other ancient works and the institution of serfdom 
continued down to recent times. In several parts of the 
country there are yrrinnltn ral labourer s who can be hardly dis- 
tinguished from serfs. They gre in the irnn yrip nt tlifl UinlliMtii 
who has advanced to them sums of money required by them to 
defray the expenses of marriage and other ceremonies. And as 
repayment of the debt is practically impossible, the labourers 
become attached as serfs to the estate of the master. Theyi 
receive from the landlord-cum-money-lender a stated amounu 
of food, clothing and cash per year and become hereditary serfs. 
The ' Padials * ’ of the Madras Presidency are serfs of this type 
and under other names they are not an uncommon feature of 
village life elsewhere. 


1 See T. N. Atre’a “ Qawa-gada ” in Marathi. 

2 Mann, VIII, 413.415. 

3 Some South Indian Villages:— “ A ‘ padial ’ is a sort of serf who has 
fallen into hereditary dependence on a landowner by debt. In almost every 
case the original debt was a sum of money borrowed by a landless man to 
solemnize hi/ marriage or more frequently, that' of a son or daughter, the 
borrower undertaking to ■work for tbo lender until the debt should be repaid, 
in return for a certain limited supply of food. ” 
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40. Factory Labour t»Eren In Western oountrieac 
where the factory regime is in full swing, we witness in indus^^ 
tries what is called a * regressive evolution, * and manual 
labour, assisted perhaps with improved tools, is often preferred* 
to work done with the aid of machinery. In I ndi a, th e m a e bine- 
is the exception and manual labour the rulp, in spite of the- 
fact thaHn large centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Oawnpur,. 
Ahmedabad and other towns, < numerous factories have been' ^ 
started. Machinery driven by power is being installed in 
many petty towns and is fast displacing manual labour engage 
ed in small industries. The operatives employed in factories' 
have, of course, to do work of a different character from that 
done by those engaged in agriculture, the domestic industries 
and the handicrafts. Some of it is, indeed, highly skilled and-* 
its efficiency is considerable. 

^/It is not easy to calculate the number of people employed 
in the two different types of industries. The last census report, 
however, gives specially collected statistics of persons engaged' 
in factories which employed twenty or more persons on the 
date of the census. This number must now have largely in''^ 
creased and more accurate and more instructive statistics will 
^be available when the report of the latest censuj comes to be> 

I published. There were in the whole of Indis,^,113 such fac-^ 
i tories employing 2'1 million persons, or 7 pytr mille of the- 
I population. Of these 21 lakhs workmen, 5,54,778 were returned 
jas skilled and 14,80,815 as unskilled. There were 38 females 
I pet 100 males employed in the factories. The plantations alone 
I were responsible for 7 lakhs |f workers and more than 5J^ lakhs 
, were employed in textile industries, mines providing employ- 
ment for about 2^ lakhs. Railway workshops, 118 in number, 
gave employment to 98,723 persons, and of these 65,460 were 
skilled workers. Of the 7,113 factories mentioned above. 4.52 9' 
used mechanical power and were responsible for the employ- 
meaLiff-l&..J,a.kbs of workmen out ofA ~tetabef.^l. .lakbs> It 
may have been observed that the proportion of skilled to un- 
skilled labour in factories was as 1 to 3. 

What we have said above of agricultural labour applies, to- 
^a considerable extent, to labour in factories also. Most of the 
mill-hands and domestic servants in Bombay, for xexample, 
have their bits of land, perhaps the common property of a joint 
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family, and they return to their rural home* at the beginningr 
of the rainy season. They lend a helping hand to the folk at 
home in agricultural operations and on the close of the season 
return to their urban occupations. These migrations disturb 
the work of the factory and the employer is annoyed by the 
absence of so many hands at regular intervals. The operatives 
are not inclined to settle permanently in or near the towns as 
their attachment to the native village is too strong for this and 
^e conditions of urban life are not sufficiently attractive. Hor 
can they stick to their rural homes as they must go out to earn 
enough to supplement the scanty and precarious income yield- 
ed by the village land. This amphibious character of the 
Indian factory worker is an interesting feature of our indus- 
trial organization and possesses great economic significance. 
It means irregular and inefficient labour ; the migration of the 
rural population to towns; the inability of agriculture to support 
large numbers among the rural population ; and the superior 
attractions of urban wages. 

Labour employed in the Jute mills of Bengal was formerly 
almost wholly local, r^t recently as much as 80 to 90 per 
cent, of it is recruited inwe neighbouring provinces. The same 
remark applies to tea plantations in Assam and to the various 
factories in and around Calcutt^ The Bombay mill operatives 
are stated to be more skilful ana intelligent than the Bihari 
immigrants into Calcutta and consist mostly of Marathas from 
the Deccan and Konkan, to a certain extent of Konkani Maho- 
medans and Julhais ( Mahomedan weavers ) and of a few men 
from Central India. The workers in the coal mines in Bengal 
are partly drawn from outside and partly locally. The labour 
is insufficient and intermittent and most of the labourers are 
cultivators or agricultural workers who return to their villages 
for agricultural operations. The labour employed in the cotton 
gins and presses in Northern Deccan, Berar, parts of the Cen- 
tral Provinces, and in Central India, is seasonal and unskilled. 
The supply of fitters and engineers is fairly plentiful there and 
the same labour conditions prevail in the cotton areas of the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and Madras. 

^ 41. Traditional Training.— In the case of the old in- 
dustrial arts, as we have pointed out before, there is yet much 
surviving skill and efficiency, but these have little scope for 
13 
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«xpsnsioD, and with a steady diminution in the demand for 
products of indigenous manufacture, they are slowly but surely 
disappearing. The need of new industries and of a modifica* 
tion of the forms of the old ones is being keenly felt, and it 
has become necessary to adjust technical and industrial train- 
ing to the changed circumstances. The traditional’ method of 
industrial training is very largely similar to the apprenticeship 
of the Middle Ages in Europe. A craft being hereditary in the 
family, is picked up by the boy from his father or an elderly 
relative or a master craftsman to whom he is apprenticed. A 
learner in India, be it of music, of handicrafts or of trade, must 
begin by doing very humble services in the house of the mas- 
ter and must proceed by slow stages, watching and being direct- 
ed as he goes on. The pupil rarely pays anything for being 
taught and may earn something from his master as the latter 
receives assistance in his work. When the training is over, 
the apprentice sets up independent business or becomes a part- 
ner or a permanent worker in the master's shop. 

This system answered well in the past, but it no longer 
suits the changed and changing economic conditions in India. 
The workmen are not thereby enabled to keep abreast of the 
times, the quality of their work has deteriorated and the pro- 
ducts of their industry are fast being supplanted by imported 
articles. Except in a few oases, they can neither adhere to the 
traditional system nor avail themselves of the advance the 
world is making in improved mechanical processes. The bulk 
of Indian workmen are ignorant. They cannot understand the 
changes that are taking place all around them, and cannot be 
expected to adjust their activity and skill to the altered envir- 
onment. They are also extremely poor and their lack of 
means is another serious obstacle in their way. The handloom 
weaver is a typical example of this deplorable condition and it 
-is a serious problem how to rehabilitate him. The duration and 
nature of industrial training must vary from industry to in- 
dustry and from industrial grade to industrial grade. Most of 
the instruction in occupations requiring manual dexterity and 
the exercise of the imagination, has been of a severely practical 

1 Ancient Sanskrit works lay down rules for the guidance of industrial 
apprentices and their teachers. See Narada Smriti, Y 16-19. 
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nature, received either in the home or at the place of a master 
craftsman. This method of training can not but be found to be 
unsuitable where improved processes and machinery are com- 
ing to be used ; and greater productivity and new industrial 
•operations require a different system of training, practical 
and theoretical. 

42* Present Reqnirements. — It is inevitable that in 
the steady process of economic evolution now going on in this 
country, the hand workers should have to abandon their old 
callings and that improved and new industries should take the 
place of the latter. Their displacement from hereditary occu- 
pations to which they were born and bred, naturally excites 
sympathy but they cannot be simply preserved as the relics of 
a bygone age in an economic museum. The young generation 
of the hand workers must be educated and trained in new me-i 
thods and processes and must be taught to use improved toelsl 
and machinery. Only in this way can these classes of workers 
in India be enabled to keep abreast of the times and be efficient 
agents in the production of wealth. Even though they may 
cling to their particular callings allowed by caste prejudicest 
they may be given scope for improvement in those very callings 
and thus enabled to make a living and stand outside competi- 
tion. Or they may be trained to work in factories where their 
inherited aptitude may be suitably developed into up-to~date 
efficiency. Workmen of this type do find employment in mills 
and factories and are able to earn high wages. They also can 
steadily rise to higher positions and become foremen and even 
managers and employers. This will certainly mean the trans- 
formation of autonomous workers into wage-earners. But 
failing the rehabilitation of craftsmen in a comfortable posi- 
tion, that alternative is preferable to stagnation and starvation. 

In textile mills, mines, factories and railway workshops, 
a training suited to the different trades, is essential to make 
efficient workers, and in India as in other countries, honest, 
active and intelligent men are promoted to responsible and re- 
munerative places. But in this country, the higher and the 
intelligent classes usually take to the learned professions and 
the too literary character of our education has created a large 
Amount of unemployment among them. A number of 4*Bohni-J 
cal schools do exist and some of their products secure employ- 
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ment in the factories. An adjustment, however, between 
industries and technical Institutes has not yet taken place, and! 
there are numerous young men who have received technical 
education but fail to secure suitable employment. While there- 
is a popular demand for the establishment of technical insti- 
tutes, large and small, in all parts of the country, there is a 
complaint on the other side that the supply of trained men ia 
already larger, and any addition to it must increase the army 
of the unemployed. 

W ^at ia- i i rg en tt ' V »equ i r e d -4a-Aha.Jca nrgani7 )ati i i OU ,i .raf a rm 
amd expansion of our wkQU>ed.ttO|Lti2II^J-JWatfi^ The diffusion 
of primary education, the starting of technical and industrial 
schools and the provision of mechanical training for factory 
operatives, must bo undertaken on a liberal and comprehensive 
scale and nothing must be left to custom or to chance. The 
problem of national education has been or is being solved in 
Germany, Japan, England, Austria and America, but in India 
we have long drifted and even now when the lessons of the war 
in this connection are being taken to heart everywhere else, wo 
are not moving sufficiently fast. ' Each indiyidual cit ig en niust 
go through a suitable system of education , his faculties must bo 
uevelope^ IfiiTKes t th at is in him must be drawn out to his 
own and the public advantage. * T echnical scholarship s arc 
given by Government to qualified young men to enable them to 
acquire industrial training in western countries ; and it is ez> 
pected to do more in this as well as in other directions. 

93 - Technically-Trained Men.— The view is held by 
many that " if it is admitted that in every other country tech- 
nical education has followed the organization of industries, or 
grown up alongside with them, and may be said to be the ne- 
cessary complement to industrial efficiency, it is obvious that 

1 See Viscount Haldane’s paper on National Education in ‘ After War 
Problems ’ and an account of the German system of education in Earl Dean 
Howard’s Recent Industrial Progress of Germany. 

2 “A factor which has tended in the past to delay tne progress of Indian 
industrial development has been the ignorance and conservatism of the un- 
educated workmen. The evidence tendered by employers was almost uni- 
versally in favour of labour, both skilled and unskilled, that had at least 
received primary education. This is given in countries with which India 
•will have to compete and is a aine qua non in this country also. ’’—Report cf 
Hie Indian Industrial Commission. 
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in a country whare few Industries are established, the wholesale 
education of Indians could only result in an excess of young 
men trained up for posts which do not exist, and for whom no 
suitable occupation can be found. " Employers of trained 
labour likewise complain that the men produced by the techni- 
cal institutes are not suited to the kind of work they are 
expected to do in factories. The men, it is said, want high 
salaries, even from the very start, and are averse to working 
with the hand. They are, therefore, condemned by the employ- 
ers as useless people. For the higher kind of work they are not 
wanted and for the lower grades of labour for which there is a 
demand, they are not suited. This is the burden of the com- 
plaints which employers had to make to Lieut. Colonel Atkin- 
son and Mr. Dawson who were deputed by Government to make 
an inquiry into the subject. The complaint extends to the sons 
of artisans who receive an education beyond the primary 
stage and it is stated that the spread of education among the 
artisan classes tends to bring manual labour into contempt, 
leading the young men to forsake their fathers* callings in 
favour of clerical work. 

Opposed to this view is the other according to which em- 
ployers of labour in India have a strong and by no means an 
unselfish prejudice against technically trained men and that 
they want to employ dow-paid workers. “ Even in existing! 
conditions the field for employment is large if the exclusivenesa 
of some of the employers is overcome. The railways and navil 
gation companies, for instance, provide an increasing numbe ' 
of berths to men trained in the technics. We have now abou ; 
33,000 miles of railway in India and the mileage is expanding 
This must have a large room for employment if only as fore- 
men, drivers, fitters, guards, carriage builders and engine makers, 
There are very few Indians now employed. They have not hac 
their chance in this line. The navigatifill^ ipqftpie,^ 
not e mp l cy t h e m e xaeialJLu.^^ tbg^ gaExjicg 

8hip-building is not undertaken in India and yet the time will 
come when an attempt will have to be made... The growing 
mills, the business houses, the banks, the engineering firms and 
a host of other special institutions that could be named could 
employ for years to come almost all the material turned out by 
the technical institutions, either now existing or which may be 
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; started in the course of the next few years. *' ' The tendency 
of artisans’ sons to treat manual labour with contempt and to 
■ pre fer cl erical wQfk, wherever it is seen, is rightly attributed to 
; wrong^B^tem of has been made available 

Ito them. 

Prospects.— On railways, and in mills, factories 
and workshops, there is undoubtedly a growing demand for 
trained men and in several of them the relatives and the child- 
ren of the workers are trained. The inhabitants of certain 
provinces and the members of particular castes are declared to 
be peculiarly fitted by nature for technical education. Mem- 
bers of the artisan classes are preferred by employers, one of 
whom stated that “ the men required in the textile industry 
were men recruited from the lower classes and educated up to 
about the middle standard— men who were accustomed to hard 
work by tradition and had not been spoilt by too high educa- 
tion. ” Employers seem to be willing to take up apprentices 
if young men of the right type are willing to learn under the 
conditions offered, and suitable provision may also be made for 
technical education in special schools or institutions attached 
to factories. 

The spread of elementary education is the first need of the 
country, and that system must be linked up with general tech- 
nical and special industrial education. With intelligent and 
trained labour several of the existing industries may be improved 
and rendered profitable while the efficiency of new and modern 
ones may be materially increased. The beneficent effect of ele- 
mentary education upon the efficiency of labour has been admit- 
ted on all hands.^ For the higher grades of workers a little m ore 
education and actual experience in factories, combined with 
technical training, is needed. And as to the work, oi snpervl- 
sors, managers and organizers, technological institutes of & 
higher type like the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in. 
Bombay and the one proposed to be started in the United Pro- 
vinces, are obviously necessary. Men so trained must also 
get scope for the use of their education and ample opportuni- 
ties for rising to higher positions in industries. At the pr esent 

1 Beport on the Inquiry concerning the employment of technically 
trained Indiana. 

2 Indian Industrial Commission’s Beport, Page 109. 
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stage of economic transition, the adjustment of training to the 
varied industrial requirements, is certainly a difficult matter ; 
and a determined effort must be made by Government to pro- 
vide it in suitable ways. 

/ In agriculture too, special training will go a long way to 
.'improve the efficiency of the farmer, ’ and provision is being. 
\nade for this by the starting of vernacular agricultural schools 
for the sons of cultivators, notably in the Bombay Presidency. 
The common agriculturist does possess great skill but his in- 
dustry cannot be made more remunerative and productive 
unless he knows how to apply improved methods of farming. 
Demonstrations organized by the Agricultural Department and 
associations, of the efficiency of improved methods, manures 
and implements, are producing some beneficial effect 
upon the condition of farming and greater efforts in this direc- 
tion are obviously needed. 

45, Shortage of Labour. — We shall have more to say 
concerning the condition of labour, urban and rural, in a later 
part of this book. Here we shall notice one or two points only 
with respect to the sup pl y of J[ftdian j,abour. The general 
complaint about the shortage of labour on the part of employ- 
ers, has been already noticed. Like the Black Death in England, 
the Plague has taken a heavy toll of the lives of the working 
population during the past twenty years. A single visitation 
of influenza carried away, in 1918-19, 60 lakhs of persons* 
chiefly from among the working classes. These epidemics, 
along with malaria and other diseases which have made per- 
manent homes in the country, have produced big breaches in 
the ranks of labourers. A difficulty appears to be experienced 

1 “ Skill, that is to say, practice and a certain amount of knowledge is 

teoiwued '■he exan who drives a plough or a cart or who sows or reaps or 
irrigates or weeds ; and tins skill is acquired in a very bigVr degree by tbe 
cultivator’s children as they help their father and learn from him. But the 
art of agriculture has to move with the times, just as handicrafts must mdVft! 
new crops have to be grown and old crops given up •. new methods, new tools, 
and new implements ore required in order to secure the greatest possible 
production from the land ; and the cultivator cannot teach his sons about those 
things, which he does not know himself. And so arises :tho need for some 
kind of education which shall teach the cultivators’ children the new know* 
ledge they require without interfering with the training they receive from 
their fathers. ” — W. H. Moreland : An Introducticn to Economics. 
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I ev«ry where by employers of different kinds of worimen in 
' securing an adequate and suitable supply of labour, ^ut the 
fact that workers are not readily available or available at the 
old rates of wages, ought not to be taken as an indication of 
any real shortage of unskilled labour in the country, taken as a 
whole. The labour of artisans such as mechanics, fitters &c., 
is, of course, scarce and competent foremen and supervisors are 
.hard to secure.'^ 

^And here we are confronted with the paradox that while 
th<ra8and8 of coolies have emigrated to distant colonies as in- 
dentured or free labourers, employers of Indian mills and 
factories have been complaining of a scarcity of labou^ But 
we know under what conditions the emigrants go thousands of 
miles beyond the seas, and, after all, their number is a drop in 
the ocean when it is compared with the total labour supply in 
India. In the first place, the riaing of fonfi -grAiT^H and 

other necessaries, must make labo ur deare^,. and employers 
have no right to expect workmen to be satisfied with the old 
JBtea. Secondly, though it is not easy to indj^qp the igorant 
Indian labourer to move out of his village and seek empl oy- 
ment at distan t places, the prejudice against migration is seen 
gradually disappeariuj^. More than ten lakhs of Indian labo- 
UT0rsrSre'’t'crBe'found working on the plantations of the various 
British Colonies and thousands migrate from one province of 
India to another. ' The old local equilibrium between demand 
and supply has been disturbed almost every where, and labour 
can no longer be obtained on terms to which employers have 
long been accustomed and which they are naturally reluct- 
ant to raise. The allurements of the town and the city, draw 
off a growing stream of labour from the rural parts for the 

; 1 “ The large streams of migiation from Behar and Orissa, the United 

Provinces, Rajputana and Madras aie specially noteworthy. These provin- 
ces supply the requisite labour to the fertile plains of Bengal, and the still 
undeveloped Assam and Burma. Not only are the fields of Bengal capable of 
supporting a larger population than is now to be found in them but the in- 
sanitary condition of the province aids futher immigration by decimating or 
disabling the existing labourers. Of the 14,00,000 emigrants in Bengal, only 
a fifth are the natives of the contiguous province of ^Behar and Orissa or 
Assam, showing thereby how attractive its factories and lands have been to 
j the residents of even the distant United Provinces and Rajputana. — M. S. 
Rainath : ** The ^^nsus of ” 
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-msjiNr portion of the year, and it bears the stamp of provincial 
«nd oaste peoaliarities. In his report on British trade in India, 
Mr. Ainscough refers to the ' startling fact ' that in a country 
-with a population of over 313 millions, whose standard of living 
is extraordinarily low there should be a dearth of labour for 
new ventures, and explains that it is difficult to obtain ' a 
permanent industrial .class attached to one industry from 
father to son ’ out of a population of cultivators of land. 

46. Potential Supply.— -The attractions of such indus- 
trial centres as Bombay^ Ahmedabad, Cawnpur, Jamshedpur 
and Calcutta, draw labourers from far and near, and there is 
a very large potential supply to be found among the wild 
tribes, classes known as ‘ untouchables * and the peApla^thAl 
lead a vagrant life and subsist on 

centuries these have been relegated to a condition of hopeless 
'degradation and demoralization, and on account of the strong 
religious and social prejudices against them — the result of 
historical causes— they could not be counted upon to man the 
labour force which is required to carry on new industries started 
all over the country. Standing on the lowest rung of the ladder 
;of Hindu society, the untouchable classes have no religious 
scruples which hamper the migration of the higher castes to 
distant provinces and abroad and which forbid them to do work 
regarded as mean and degrading. Large numbers of these, 
therefore, go as coolies to Oeylon, Burma and Federated Malay 
Btates. Among these classes, therefore, we have an unlimited 
potential source of labour power and as their number is estimat- 
ed at no less than six orores, Indian industries need not suffer 
from a shortage of workmen. Caste prejudices against the employ- 
iment of these people who have little scope for honest work and 
opportunity to improve themselves, will die out and ought soon 
to die out, and economic forces will combine with humanitarian 
and patriotic considerations to prevent so much human power 
from going to waste, i 

1 The movement of political reform which has gathered great force 
since the outbreak of the war, has compelled public attention to the rights 
of the suppressed and the fallen and to the question of the uplift of the 
depresBed classes. As their disabilities are steadily removed, they will 
make an increasing contribution to the labour power of the country. Their 
-sense of self-respect has been roused and there is to-day an upheaval 
among the depressed classes all over the country, their representatives being 
nominated to municipal boards and legislative councils. 

14 
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I The members of the depressed classes who are shunned hy 
^igh class people, are found to become respectable domestic 
i servants and operatives and to do work that requires intelli- 
/ gence, perseverance and trustworthiness. To-day, they are in 
an extremely wretched condition, their habits are filthy and 
Jheir surroundings are forbidding. Several of them, however, 
have been the traditional servants of the village community and 
^ are characterised by honesty, sturdiness and physical endurance. 
I Some of them have lands given to them in return for village ser- 
|vice and are thus cultivators. Others earn a living by doing stray 
Wobs, making ropes, baskets and so forth. Tanning and curing 
nidea gives employment to some, while others work as scavengers. 
The work of uplifting them which is being carried on by ,phil- 
iinthropic people and social reformers, has an obvious economic 
significance. Both justice and economic needs require that the 
depressed classes should be raised from the slough of degradation 
and demoralization into which they have been allowed to fall. 
The old s> stem of specialization under which the caste of a 
person determined his profession, is slowly giving way before 
the advent of the new regime, and the old barriers of caste and 
prejudice being removed, all people must get opportunities to 
better their social and economic position, by doing work for 
which they are fitted. 

■97. Griininal Tribes. — Owing to the administrative and 
economic changes which are taking place in the village orga- 
nization and public life, the untouchable classes are fast losing 
their traditional employment. If they are, therefore, given 
education, they can be made to take a share in the new indus- 
trial organization by working in mills, factories and workshops. 
Non-Hindus, partioulary Europeans, freely employ members of 
the untouchable classes, as domestic servants and when the 
servant problem is becoming more and more difficult every day, 
relief may be found in this direction. A Mahar or a Mang, 
branded with untouohability, in the Hindu community of 
which he is a nominal member, attains respectability when he 
enters the Christian fold into which he is readily welcomed. 
Besides these depressed classes, again, there are the criminal 
tribes scattered all over India. They lead a vagrant life and 
^ are a meanoe to the peaceful population of our villages. The> 
work of reclaiming these people has been recently undertaken 
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by Government, and missionary effort is also in the field. These- 
men must be weaned from their immoral and criminal habits and. 
be made to live useful lives. They ought to be taught certain 
trades and thus may become useful members of society instead 
of parasites and habitual criminals. 

Only one illustratio.n of how the criminal tribes may be 
reclaimed and be trained to contribute to the production of 
wealth by taking up decent trades, will here sufSce. An inte'r^ 
esting experiment to control and reform the criminal tribes of 
the Bijapur district was started a few years ago under the auspices 
of Government by Mr. O. H. B. Starte, I. O. 8. With the co- 
operation of the officials and the gentry of the district, and par- 
ticularly of certain employers of labour, he has been able to 
turn Chhaparbands, Haranshikaris and Ghatiohors into mill- 
hands, masons and agriculturists. In the Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Sholapur, there has recently been a population! 
of about 3,500, of whom nearly 1,500, including men, women! 
and children, were employed in the local mills. These tribes 
consist of different castes with a history and oharateristics 
their own. The Chhaparbands were once given to manufao 
turing false coins, but are now earning an honest livelihood. 
Then there are the Bhamptas who were given to the commis- 
sion of thefts on the railways. The Gujarati Bhats who were 
also thieves and the Haranshikaries who committed robberies, 
are now, along with others, working in mills as ordinary la- 
fbourers. There are other wandering tribes who are a nuisance 
ind a menace to peaceful society and they must be reclaimed. ^ 
low ample is the scope for efforts in this direction, may be 
I'eallzed from the fact that only a bout ? per ce nt, of the total 
:riminal tribe population in India, reckoned at 4 millions, is 

I at present under instruction and that of the aboriginal popula- 
tion estimated at about 10 millions, approximately l ^er cent, 
is at school. * 

48. Wastage and Bconomy of Labour Power: — 

fThere is a large amount of labour power, actual and potential 
(Which may be thus utilized to the immence advantage of the 


o^ 


country. Some of the classes who at present contribute little. 


1 See Atre’a Gawagada in Marathi. 

2 India in 1920. 
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wealth-production, have been referred to above. There are 
aeveral besides them who live on the profe9fjUiB^Qt.bfiggioe* 
With them it is a hereditary calling, and they think they can 
not do and ought not to do anything else. Indians are an ex- 
tremely charitable and hospitable people and very often it is 
not a discriminating charity they practise. This piety is ex- 
ploited by many a mendicant who does not regard begging as 
dis- respectable. The mendicancy takes various forms, more or 
less associated with the religious ideas of the people. Most of 
the mendicants do not know the dignity oflabour and pretend to 
feel offended if they are asked to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brows. 

; The so-called Sadhus who go about from one shrine to ano- 
ther and live upon the industrious, are a great problem. The 
idle lives led by monks and priests, have provoked a revulsion 
of public feeling in all countries, and the abuses of poor relief 
in England are well-known. The drones who live on the piety, 
credulity and charity of villages and towns, will steadily find 
their position getting more intolerable in the struggle for exis- 
tence which is becoming keener every-day, but to-day, they 
represent so much wastage of labour power. How to improve 
the Sadhus and make them useful members of society, is a 
question which is being tackled by Hindu Sabhas and confer- 
ences. It is a very large and difficult problem and must be 
boldly faced by the community. 

Caste rest ri ction s which prevent persons from taking to a 
trade to whiclTlHiey” are not born, also involve waste and loss 
of efficiency. Supply of labour does not readily respond to de- 
mand, and the productive power of the country suffers. Occu- 
pations which, in other countries, are indifferently pursued by 
all persons, are in India, confined to particular castes, and are 
looked down upon as inferior and debasing by others. The ex- 
clusiveness and pride of caste are s'o strong that workers 
belonging to a social group or sub-section, feel degraded if they 
are called upon to take to a trade followed by others. Maho- 
medans and other non-Hindus are not, of course, hampered by 
such restrictions, and they are seen easily adapting themselves 
to the situation. But as we have observed before, caste distinc- 
tions are gradually becoming less rigid in the economic sphere, 
where disturbing and dynamic forces are leading to individual 
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freedom and emancipation from caste control though socially 
the restrictions are still effeotive. 

Tha lyjiaHtiitiQn nf for manual work, is another 

source from which, through the economy of labour power^ 
what practically amounts to an accession to the ranks of 
operatives, may be looked for in an increasing proportion. 
Machinery and improved tools will set free for employment much 
of the labour now engaged in heavy, unskilled and exacting work. 
A machine driven by steam, gas or electricity, does as much 
work as a number of human workers and this constitutes a- 
distinct saving of labour and a measurable gain in productivity. 
The oil and flour mills, the pumps for drawing up water, the 
sewing machine, the sawing and husking mills, the power loom 
and a host of other mechanical appliances are fast displacing^ 
manual labour and are thus adding to the supply of labour 
power. The use of machinery has its disadvantages : but the 
compensating gain in a country which wants a larger produc- 
tion of wealth and the promotion of material prosperity, is an 
important consideration which must be given due weight. 

99. Adaptation to Needs: — Labour is a primary and 
active agent of production, and the advance of human civilization 
has meant a progressively economical use of that factor. We 
shall show, in the next chapter, how the productivity of 
labour is facilitated by the employment of effective aids in the 
form of tools and implements. A given amount of physical 
power will yield more work when exerted in collaboration, 
with the above instruments and the forces of nature on vari- 
ous raw materials. From the flint and the bows and arrowa 
used by the savage to the most powerful and delicate machi- 
nery driven by electricity which supplies necessaries and luxu* 
vies to the civilized man of modern times, there has inter- 
vened a continuous course of adjustment of labour to expand- 
ing needs. To make labour go the farthest in wealth produc- 
tion, is the essence of material progress, and consequently 
careful training in new economic methods of work is a condi- 
tion of improvement, 'tfhe Indian labourer can no longer bo 
content with working at the old*world instruments, — the wooden 
plough, the spinning wheel and the hand-losjm of the ancient 
pattern, the potter’s wheel, the grinding stone^fllit^lEa^llook 
cart, the leather water lift and the wooden oil pr^as. rinpr^- 
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«d models of these or altogether new modern implements 
and maohinery have to be used, and the workman has to get 
himself trained in their manipulation. 

Increase in the quantity and the variety of goods con- 
sumed gives rise to and necessitates the minute division of 
labour into numerous iudustrial operations. The ordinary 
craftsman in India is still responsible for the production of a 
commodity in all its parts and through all its stages. And 
there is not much room for division of labour there as in agri- 
culture. But in large-scale industries, operations are specia- 
lized, and skill in performing them has to be specially acquired. 
■Hence the necessity of technical and industrial training. It 
is found by experience that the educated and the trained 
"worker is more efficient than one who is ignorant and un- 
trained. Industry requires different kinds and grades of skill 
and capacity in the workmen, and there- must be provided 
corresponding courses of instruction to suit them. Technical 
education has been denfied as *' instruction in the principles of 
science and art applied to industries, and in the application of 
special branches of science and art to specido industries and 
employments”; and industrial education is intended to secure 
'“the development of ability and skill in the handling of mate- 
. rials, tools, machines and products”. Industrial progress 
requires both kinds of education to be imparted to the young 
•generation ; and special institutions have to be established 
for the purpose to suit different conditions and needs. 

This aspect of economic development has so far not received 
the attention it deserved, and there has been practically a 
divorce between education and industry except what is avail- 
able by the old method of apprenticeship. Skilled artisans 
like carpenters, blacksmiths, plumbers and masons; workeri 
who will be responsible for supervision in factories and work- 
shops, such as chargemen, foremen and inspectors: and managers, 
superintendents, engineers, chemists &c. will have to be 
given theoretical and practical education in suitable institu- 
tions and ways. Colleges, schools and workshops must be 
provided by the State if Indian labour is to gain the efficiency 
.80 badly needed for the development of industries in the 
■country and the economic improvement of the people. Mining, 
met llurgy, forestry, pottery, textile industry, chemical indue- 
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'tries, mechanical and marine engineering as also small Indus- 
i;ries and handicrafts will have to be attended to as special 
branches. Agricultural education of the advanced and the 
primary types, is, of course, indispensable for increasing the 
efficiency of the farmer class and improving the industries 
subsidiary to agriculture. Not only large factories but home 
industries are expected to derive benefit from facilities afford- 
ed for industrial education 

50. GonclttSlont-A.Tiidged by modern standards, Indian 
labour Is undoubtedly in^oient. A high degree of efficiency is 
indeed to be seen in autonomous workers^ural and urban, I 
but even these betray a most unfortunate lack of ambition, 
forethought and continuous industry. Their work is inter- 
mittent and curiously,Q;gayab> and therefore, on the whole, much 
less productive than it need be* The average labourer who 
works in modern factories, goes to towns and industrial centres 
only during Qgrhin ^Qd can not consequently pick up 

that efficiency which it is possible to attain only by unremitting 
and devoted work. That the factory worker has a rural home 
to which he repairs for a time in the year, is from one point of 
view, an advantage but from another, it is a handicap. 

Another characteristic of Indian labour which militates 
Against efficiency is the tippp-HnutoJ most workers to 

be conten t with the standard of life to which they are 
accustomed. Excepting workmen who have their mental 
horizon widened and their aspirations roused by a taste for 
material and intellectual comforts by residence in towns, the 
bulk of labour is unenl;eroiaaing.imAmbitious and un resp onsive.^ 
The social disorganization which has taken pTace during the 
last hundred years, has aggravated this tendency though the 
same factor is calculated to act as a leaven to raise the masr 
of the population to higher levels. As it is, the average labourer 
will not, to the great disappointment of his friends and well- 
wishers, work hard to earn more, to save and to better his condi- 
tion. He will simply not exert himself unless driven to do so 
by dire necessity and will take no thought of the morrow. 
While working, too, he will not put his whole heart into the 
job, wd costly supervision becomes a necessity. 

aza. - JafleOted ijt. the 
chrome indebUdneM -of- the -lower classes of the oommUnitj^ 
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fChe labourer will borrow even for his necessaries and pledge- 
Lis trinkets and mortgage his land and thus ruin himself when 
vt is possible for him to earn an honest and decent living. 
There can be no labour efficiency until the worker aspires to- 
become independent, to raise his standard of living and to bringr 
up his children to remunerative employmente. Education is 
|oaloulated to inspire the masses with ambition, to make them 
realize their deplorable condition and to urge them to steady 
effort to improve their lot in life. We shall deal with the 
condition of labour from the points of view of distribution and 
consumption in subsequent chapters, and it is sufficient here 
to indicate the most striking features so far as its efficiency 
and productivity are concerned. It must now be clear why 
outside observers do not regard “ cheap ” Indian labour as a 
serious factor in the industrial competition that is going 
forward between this country and other nations. ' 

1 The result is that the dignity of labour and even self-respect is lost 
and there is little hope of improving his lot unless the conditions of life are 

radically changed The Indian, whether it be on account of climate or other 

reasons, never works for the love of work, as the Chinese does, and, conse- 
quently, having made a close study of conditions in both countries, I have 
come to the conclusion that we can never expect the same excellent results 
from Indian labour as we have seen in the shipbuilding yards of Hongkong 
and the factories of Shanghai from Chinese labour.’^ — Mr. T. M. Ainscough’a 
Heport on the conditions and prospects of British Trade in India, 
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51. What is Gapital ? : — Besides the intellectual and 
manual labour of man and the forces of nature, there is a third 
factor which is essential to the production of wealth, and that 
is capital. Man may produce commodities by working with 
his hands on material provided by nature, but even the most 
primitive forms of production pre-suppose the use of weapons, 
instruments and tools. Though capital itself is produced by 
human labour, it is a distinct factor of production and occupies 
a very important place in modern organization of industry. 
Mere labour and powers of nature are not enough ; there must 
be some pre-existing weaith available to enable the worker to 
maintain himself while new forms of wealth are being produced 
and to assist in the processes of production. 

The creation of wealth is the creation of utilities, and it 
involves activity intended to secure a surplus by augmenting 
utilities and diminishing costs. The cultivator, the weaver, 
the potter, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, have 
all of them to use capital without which their trades would be 
impossible, and the higher the organization of industry, the 
larger is the quantity of capital required.' The handloom of 
the weaver, the wheel of the potter and the plough of the 
15 
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cultivator, constitute their capital, besides the raer«material 
which they use in their respective industries. 

I Capital is the result of saving and presupposes abstinence 
‘from immediate consumption. It suggests a surplus of income 
over expenditure and thrift. The farmer sets aside a part of the 
grain he produces, for food, seed and for buying manure and 
for paying wages to labourers, and these constitute his capital. 
If he is poor or extravagant, he may have to borrow these from 
the village money lender and have to repay the amount and, in 
addition, to pay interest upon it. But the grain which the 
money-lender has lent for sowing or for maintaining the culti- 
vator while at work in his field, has been saved by the former 
out of his earnings. He might have consumed every thing 
that he earned and would thus have laid by nothing. In that 
case the money-lender would have had no capital to lend. 

The weaver has a handloom in his house. But the yarn he 
requires is supplied to him by the money-lender, and for his 
daily food also he depends upon loans. The handloom itself 
may have been borrowed or purchased out of savings. Thus he 
carries on his trade on capital borrowed or owned. But it is 
possible for a weaver'or a blacksmith to produce more than he 
consumes himself and spends upon the purchase of raw-material 
and tools and this surplus may be utilised in buying better 
tools ; and more raw materials. This employment of capital in- 
creases efficiency and output and leaves a larger margin of profit 
to the craftsman. The supply of a sufficient quantity of capital 
is, therefore, a necessary condition of the productivity of indus- 
try. And the economic condition of a community is satisfac- 
tory or otherwise according as the supply of capital is abundant 
or scanty and cheap or dear. 

Modern economic progress has been rendered possible by 
the use of machinery and the application of scientific methods 
to production. The use of power and machinery means the 
employment of large quantities of pre-exisiting wealth, that is» 
capital. Industrial advancement in India is conditioned by 
the extent to which in agriculture as well as in manufactures 

1 “ The pioduotiTity of oepital ooniitts in the nid which it readers in 
securing the some results with lest effort. It is an adjunct to human labonr 
and to that extent lessens labour by interposing something between labour 
and its result.” — Seligman. 
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more efficient means are employed to produce wealth. Agri- 
culture is the basis of several industries and apart from the fact 
that improvement in its operations will yield larger Quantitiea 
of food and raw materials, it will have a stimulating effect all 
’round. It is notorioaa that the yie ld per acr e of In di an oropa 
/ i8.oneJs^h„Jtp_i}ac ^ countries. 

j Thus while hardly 100 pounds of ginned cotton are obtained 
j per acre in this oountfyV ah acre gives 200 pounds in the U. 8. 

I A. and 450 pounds in Egy pt. Holdings In tndia are'^oo" Bmail 
I for economic production ^Tlthe rayats are poor. There is still 
: ample scope for the use of machinery for lifting water, improv- 
i ing land, preparing crops for the market and for producing 
I manures and cattle food. 

52. The Rayat’s Means : — a big landlord or farmer in 
India has considerable capital which consists of farm-houses 
and wells, ploughs and cattle and of seed and manure. He can 
use his capital in getting out of the soil as large a produce as 
possible by means of intensive cultivation, by procuring a 
steady and sufficient supply of water, by constructing embank- 
ments to retain moisture and silt, by deep ploughing, and by 
applying to the soil rich and productive manures. But the 
capital which is available to the ordinary cultivator is scanty 
and of the simplest kind. He has a wooden plough and other 
vude implements, a pair of bullocks and a cart which he may, 

'4n the off season, ply for hire. The common cultivator, far 
)from being a man of means, is indebted to the village sowkar, 
and indebtedness of the Indian rayat has become proverbial, 
and in certain parts of the country, almost notorious. He has 
to borrow at exhurbitant rates of interest and is crushed under 
the weight of his <.ebt. His land and property are generally 
mortgaged and often pass into the hands of the sowkar. 

The question of the indebtedness of the rayat has engaged 
^the attention of Government for the past sixty years, and mea- 
sures have been taken from time to time to supply the rayat 
with the capital he wants for land improvements till the^o- 
operative credit movement has at last been regarded as perali- 
arly efficacious in this connection. ' The Deccan Riots Commie- 
«ion * observed with reference to the indebtedness of th* 

1 This subject will be treaked »t greater length in a later Chapter. 

X Report, 1875. 
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ilandholdins classes that the estate of an ordinary kunbi rayat^ 
Uxolusive of his land and its product, had been estimated by 
oompetent authority to be of little more than Rs. 200 in selliner 
value and that it would be somewhat as follows : — Live stock — 
jRs. 125, Implements and utensils = Rs, 20, House ""Rs. 50^ 
Miscellaneous -Rs. 33, Total- Rs. 215. Some rayats do not 
possess even this equipment and have to borrow bullocks and 
ploughs for the sowing season. 

,)^ We are not here concerned with the cause of th-? rayat'» 
indebtedness. The fact of it is patent, and it is bound to affect 
prejudicially the productivity of his land and labour. The 
indebtedness is often a legacy left by the forefathers of the 
cultivator and be is heavily handicapped. Thara ia 
littiftJuupLus left after theexpeikses of-the maiataaaaea.>a£4iia 
family are deducted from the gross produce, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that he can meet the interest charge and the 
Qo«e«MBen*- a ssaa a xo.ent. ^he Famine Commission of 1880 
found from evidence collected from all parts of India that about 
one-third of the land-owning class were deeply and inextricably 
|in debt, though not beyond the power of recovering themselves.^ 
[An analysis of the embarrassment of twelve villages revealed 
(to the Deccan Riots Commission the fact that about one third 
y>f the occupants of Government land were embarrassed with 
Idebt, that their debt averaged about eighteen times their assess- 
jments and that nearly two-third of the debt was secured by 
Mortgage of land. ' No appreciable change for the bet^ has 
.taken place in this position during the past generation^ High 
iprices of agricultual produce and the spread of the co-oj^ative 
movement are indeed factors which are making for improve- 
ment but their influence on the mass of the agricultural popu- 
lation has not yet become noticeable though^it is felt in certain 
individual oases.^s 

53. AgHcntaral Capital Capital is thus the most 
urgent need of the cultivators who form the bulk of the popula- 


1 Very interesting results in this connection have been^anivediat by Dr, 
H. H. Mann in the inquiry he has made into the economics of .a Deccan vill- 
age. See his ‘ Life and Labour in a Deccan Village ’ as also ‘ Some South 
Indian Villages ’ in which facts and figures relating:to rural economics in the 
JSadras Presidency have been given. 
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tion and whose industry is the i^duatry nf the nniintrj«. 

The agriculturist is certainly able to secure loans from the 
village money-lender, but at exorbitant rates of interest ; and 
therefore the capital thus borrowed cannot prove very jMMM ittflr 
tive. What is trueTof the common cultivator is likewise true 
of the artisan class generally. Money-lenders are shrewd 
i )usineBB men, and they secure them^Tves again8nttie"iisE' '"OT 
the loss of their money by exacting high rates of interest, by a 
mortgage of property, by the imposition of high prices and in 
other ways. Excepting a few wealthy and progressive farmers, 
cultivators carry on their agricultural operations with the old- 
tashioned implements and by the traditional methods. And it 
is here that improvement is immediately required. * 

^ Co-operative credit has a big future before it in this coun- 
try of small cultivators- The progress the movement has so 
far made is very encouraging. It enables the small farmer to 
free himself from the clutches of the usurious village money- 
lender and to obtain capital for agricultural operations at a 
low rate of interest. It also renders it possible for him to make 
permanent improvements in his land and to practise thrift by 
teaching him the value of productive expenditure and saving. 


1 “ India to-day provides an apt illustration of the truth of the dictum 

that the destruction of the poor man is his poverty, i^riculturcj while the 
foundation of all other industries in India, is paintuily undercapitalised . 
The problem is how to place within reach of the cultivator the improved seed, 
the improved implements, the improved methods which are necessary if In- 
dian agriculture .'is to become what it ought to be. — India in the Years 
3917r l8- “ ' 

2 Speaking of the conditions in a typical dry Deccan village, Dr. Mann 
Observes : — “ Very little advance in implements and methods seems to have 
been made though some new crops have been introduced in recent years. As 
to the implements of cultivation, a complete set such as is used by the people 
would cost about Rs. 40 and they are all made locally from beginning to end. 
The wo()Ti8grownln the village, the carpenter is a servant of the village, 
and except for the very small quantity of iron required for the tip of the 
ploughshare and the blades of various other cutting implements, the village 
would be quite independent. All repairs to these implements, are paid for in 
haluta^ or a fixed charge on each crop produced, — but the carpenters are puid 

I 4n cash for new implements made. The use of the modern iron plough is 
only just beginning, and the hire of these from Poona shows signs of being 
jiiakenup.’^ 
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The problem of supplying the cultivator, seed, manure and im- 
plements of the right quality at reasonable prices can be solved 
effectively through co-operation. The bigger landlords must 
have special banks for their purpose as their demand and 
resources are larger. 

[ Agricultural capital takes the form of cattle, seed, manures^ 
rater supply and implements as also the subsistence of the 
armer and his labourers whenever they are employed. The 
importance of pure, selected seed to good farming cannot bo 
exaggerated. The ordinary cultivator has not the means and 
the facilities to secure good seeds, and therefore, the quality 
of the crops raised by him, is indifferent. Tho Agricultural 
Departments _ara..,naw .placing good see d at the dis posal of 
, oultiyatot s. In the matter of manure there is a great deal^if” 
waste going on at preasent. Farm-yard manure and cowdung 
are not properly utilized and improved manures are not within 
the means of the common rayat. The attention of the Agricul- 
tural Departments has been drawn to this question also and 
efforts are being made to improveAhe existing state of things. 
As to water supply, rainfall is precarious and insufficient over 
large tracts of the country, and the agricultural industry is 
often at the mercy of nature. Lands irrigated by canals and 
wells are in a fortunate position, and in them the condition of 
agriculture is comparatively satisfactory. Sinking of wells 
Is within the means of only a few cultivators and dry farming 
alone is possible over large areas. 

Of sbout 225 million acres of cropped area in British India, 
not more than 48 miHinn, acres are irrigated. ' “ The total area 
irrigated in 1919-20 was 48,963,000 acres, as against 47,220,000 in 


l The area under crop in India irrigated by GoTerninent works is SS 
million acres and this is in addition to the area irrigated by private irrigation 
works chiefly tanks and wells, which is also roughly estimated at 25 million 
acres. So the total irrigated area ps brought up to 50 million acres or 26-4 
per cei^. of the net cropped area. The proportions vary in different provinces, 
n the Punjab 42 per cent, of the net cropped area is irrigated by Government 

lU 6. The total capital outlay on irrigation works in India is Rs. 69 crore* 
which produced last year revenue of Bs. 636 lakhs or 7-06 per cent. The 

va ue 0 crops r^sed through the assistance of .-these works is estimated at 
oZ orores. 
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the preceding year. ^wra* xv'as irrigated from 

Government, canals. (2^7,000 acres from private canals, 
7,387,000 from tanks, 12,692,000 from wells, and 5,737,000 acres 
from other sources of irrigation. In India irrigation on an 
extensive scale Is ordinarily resorted to in tracts where the 
rainfall is most precarious. In Lower Burma, Assam, Eastern 
Bengal and on the Malabar Coast ( including the Konkan ) 
where the rainfall is ordinarily heavy, the crops hardly need 
^e help of irrigation unless there is unusual scarcity of rain. 
Of the total area irrigated in 1919>20, 26 per cent, was in the 
I'unjab, 20 per cent, in the Madras Presidency, 22 per cent, in 
the United Provinces, 12 -per cent, in Bihar and Orissa, 7 per i 
t cent, in Sind and the remaining 13 per cent, in the other Prc- 
rinoes.*!l The following figures showing the proportion of 
irrigated to total area in each province, will be found interest- 
ing:— 


Sind 
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North-West Frontier Prorince 

Ajmer-Merwara 

United Provinces 
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Delhi 
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54. The Cattle Problemi— Among a predominantly agri- 
cultural people like those of India, as is to be expected, cattle 
form a valuable possession and constitute an important part 
of the capital of the agricultural population. Rearing of 
cattle was, in ancient times, enjoined as one of primary duties 
of the Vaishya caste, and the cow was a necessary domestio 
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animal with the householder. The religious ides that all 
animal life is sacred and the doctrine of ‘ ahimsa’ combined the 
humanitarian principle with economic necessity in favour of the 
preservation of cattle and especially of the cow. The number 
and the quality of live stock determine the condition of the 
agricultural industry in all countries and especially in India 
where power*driven machinery is yet little used in farming 
and other industries. Large breeding farms maintained for 
contributing to the food supply of the country, are, of course, 
not possible in India in view of the strong religious sentiment 
^ of the bulk of the population, flnaroite an d famine take a he avy 
tolL of cattl e lif e from time to time , and the economic and the 
social effects of dimunition are serious. Bovine animals are an 
indispensable part of the equipment of the cultivator, being 
required for the plough, the cart and the water-lift; and they 
provide a rich source of the supply of milk, fuel and farm yard 
^manure. The condition of Indian cattle, taken as a whole, is 
admittedly unsatisfactory and various causes have contributed 
to this result. 

f The total number of live-stock of the bovine class, which is 
cattle proper and comprising oxen and buffaloes, was, in 1919— 
29, 146 million, of ploughs, 231 ^ million and of carts, million. 
The average number of cattle for British India as a whole is 
|66 per 100 acres of sown area and 61 per 100 of the population. 
<The following statements give detailed figures 

1 

No of cattle No of cattle 

Per 100 acres Per 100 of Per 100 acres Per 100 of 

of sown area population of sown area Population 


Bengal 


101 

55 

C. P. 

49 

83 

Madras 

• •• 

67 

54 

Assam 

97 

82 

Bombay 

• •• 

30 

64 

N. W.|F. P. 

49 

50 

Sind 

• •• 

45 

52 

Ajmer 

86 

58 

U.P. 

••• 

84 

63 

Delhi 

64 

33 

Bihar and Orissa. 

79 

59 

Ooorg 

101 

83 

Punjab 

••• 

56 

74 

Manipur 

86 

86 

Burma 


39 

57 
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Number of Cattle in British India. 


12t 


Bulls and Bullocks 
Cows 

"Young StcMs^k ( Calves ) 

Male Buffaloes 
Cow „ 

Young stock ( buffalo calves ) 


1909-10 

1919-20 

40,530,000 

49,222,000 

31,535,000 

37,158,000 

30,360,000 

31,139,000 

4,726,000 

5,532,000 

12,220,000 

13,381,000 

••• 

9,694,000 


It is calculated that one pair of bullocks is required to 
plough four to five acres of land, and it is believed-that conse- 
quently the number of draught cattle is inadequate to the 
demand. On the other hand, it is pointed out that the number 
of cattle has been steadily increasing and that the proportion 
to the cultivable area is quite satisfactory. The position in 
Bombay, in any case, appears to be far from gratifying. It is 
argued from the purely economic point of view that i t is n9t 
the number but tha qiiAllty of 

and that there- 
fore it is a wasteful procedure to try to preserve all cattle 
indifferently, irrespectively of their quality. The dearness and 
the insuflScient supply of fodde r, again, it is contended, will not 
allow the feeding of useless along with useful cattle, and this 
difficulty must set limits to the number of animals that may be 
maintained. The demand that the slaughter of cows should be 
prohibited by law, it is declared, is unsound and impossible, on 
economic as well as other grounds. There can be no doubt that 
religious feeling against the slaughter of animals and parti- 
cularly of cows, has a great deal to do with the agitation for the 
prohibition of cow.killing, Jif that from the mere- 

ly business point of view, it ie^d^irsblQ rather to have a smaii' 

,Jg^Zing-and iiseleas animalSt^ But the strong religious senti- 
ment which prevails in the country can not be ignored, and 
eteps must be taken at least to prohibit indiscriminate slaughter 
that goes on and to improve the breed of cattle. 

Animals find their way to the slaughter houses because 
their owners can not afford to keep them and must sell them for 
16 
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/whatever price they will fetch. The fodder problem is becoming: 
more and more difficult every day and that of milk supply is 
already seriou^ The cow protection movement has been in 
existence for years but has no appreciable effect upon the 
difficult problem. The economic difficulty of maintaining 
cattle in the absence of *oheap and convenient pnsturage, the 
rural population finds impossible to get over The attention of 
the provincial agricultural departments has been drawn to thia 
question and breeding farms are being maintained for the 
benefit of the public. ^ view 

to_fllicomage the breeding of animals of q ualit y. Dairies are 
likewise being started for the imrpose of providing good milk. 
Substantial landlords and agricultural associations must co- 
operate with Government in solving this problem, and individual 
initiative and example will go a long way to help in the 
solution. Economic considerations and religious sentiment 
appear to conflict in this instance, but the former by themselvea 
are weighty enough to call for serious thought and prompt 
action. There are a number of famous breeds of bullocks and 
buffaloes and they must bo preserved and extended. 

Improved Implements:— Well-irrigation means a- 
considerable outlay of capital to which only a few cultivators 
are equal ; and unless there is an assured supply of wat'^r^ 
there is no certainty of a crop being obtained and rich manures 
cannot be employed. Dry farming is much too common in this 
country, the nature and the size of the crops depending entirely 
upon the character of the monsoon. I t-is believed th at thera 
axaon existe nc e la-^tndia At-leasL fiQ lakhs of wells from"Tw¥] [ ^ 
water is lifted for irrigation. They are of varied degrees of 
capacity and the devices for lifting water from them range from 
the crudest contrivances to the most up to date mechanism. If 
mechanically driven pumps would be used in connection with 
even a fraction of the larger wells out of this number, the 
advantage will be considerable. The question of inducing the 
Indian agriculturist to make use of improved implements and 
machinery is surrounded with difficulty, ^f the quantity and 
'quality of agricultural produce is to be improved and the 
efficiency of labour is to be enhanced, implements and hand- 
driven machinery of an improved pattern must be largely used^ j 
Iron ploughs are coming more commonly Into use, as also iroa * 
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o ane-oru gherg water lifta J> at the same remark cannot be- 

made of agricultural machinery in general.' 

It is well*'knovrn that agriculture does not provide much 
scope for the use of machinery. Yet maohinery is coming into 
larger use on the bigger farms and in industries connected 
with agriculture. Ginning and pressing cotton, the crushing of 
sugarcane, pressing of oil from seeds, manipulating operationt 
in connection with groundnuts, as well as the lifting of water 
from wells and ri^rs — these call for the use of maohinery 
and motive power.^This development has given rise to a new 
industry and iron water-lifts and crushers are being turned 
9ut in small factories in various parts of the oountrj^ The in- 
oreasing demand for cotton, sugar, oil seeds and *the high 
prices which these command in external markets, have 
encouraged the use of maohinery in the industries connected 
with these raw materials.' 

In towns and cities, mechanical power is being employed 
for pressing oil, making flour and for similar other purposes. 
Flour mills are becoming very popular with the mass of people 
in towns, and gins have a lmost entirely superceded the domes- 
tic industry in which women were engaged. There is visible 

1 “ Much success has, undoubtedly, been obtained in the introduction of 
grain winnowers, cane-crushing machinery &c. But in recommending the 
introduction o f reapin g ipanhinAfl or heavy English ploughs caution is neces- 
sary. Reaping machines may be useful.^on large estates where labour is scarce^ 
but the whole rural economy of a tract where population is dense, may be 
upset by their use. A large amount of cheap labour which ordinarily does 
the reaping is thrown out of employment : the gleaners lose their recognized 
perquisites. In the case of heavy ploughs, the advisability of deep ploughing^ 
pas first to be proved. In both cases the capacity of the available cattle and 
the difficulty of replacing broken spare parts and of carrying out repairs are 
perious obstacles to the introduction of foreign machinery. As in the case of 
plants, the improvement of the local material which the cultivator can himself 
make and repair and which his cattle can draw, seems the more hopeful line 
of improvement.”-— “ Agriculture in India” by Mr. James Mackenna. 

2 “ During the past ten years the industrial tendencies in the Madrasi 
Presidency have mainly exhibited .'themselves in the supercession of hand 
labour by machinery driven by power derived from steam or internal combus- 
tion engines. The main factor has been the development of the use of the 
internal combusion engine, which enables small quantities of power to be 
generated both cheaply and by methods which require no great amount of" 
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growing tendency to substitute hand labour by power-driven 
'machinery wherever possible and the bullock oart is making 
room for bicycles and motor transport. How the small industries 
may be improved if capital is made available to the artisans 
on easy terms is demonstrated by the way in which the sewing 
‘ machine has come into extensive use and displaced manual 
labour in the tailoring trade during the last generation. Co- 
foperative organization alone is calculated to enable the poor 
rayots to tackle the question of agricultural improvement in 
many of the directions indicated in this chapter, and the educa- 
tion of the people by means of propaganda and demonstration 
is the only effective method of securing progress.' 

56. Manufactaring 6apital« — It is impossible to form 
a correct estimate of the amount of the capital employed in 
the different industries in India and to say what actual increase 
there has been in its quantity within recent years. There is no 
doubt about the fact that capital is being invested on a 
growing scale in new industries which are rising on all sides, 
land t he people ftr^ more to .a^ppreciate the 

advantage of lending their savings to industrial and com- 
tnercial concerns. The very failure of numerous banking, 
manufacturing and commercial concerns which occurred a few 
years ago, was eloquent enough in this respect as it showed 
the weakness and the strength of modern Indian industrialism. 
And the industrial boom which burst out on the termination of 
the war and on the removal of State restriction of the invest- 

technical skill to supervise. In the deltaic districts of Godavari, Kistna and 
the Cauvery, which are almost wholly given up to the cultivation of paddy, 
the primitive methods of husking by hand have to a large extent been sup- 
erceded by modern machinery. As the result of measures deliberately taken 
by Government, there has been a similer application of motive power on a 
small scale to the raising of water for irrigation ; and finally as the result, 
partly of direct Government assistance, and partly of progressive private 
effort, a number of what may be termed rural factories have come into exis- 
tence, which use machine processes usually on the smallest scale that it is 
practicable to emploe them. Such factories employ machinery for ginning 
cotton, crushing sugar-cane, extracting palmyra fibre, pressing oil seeds, and 
cutting timber. In the towns power is being similarly employed in an even 
more varied manner. ” — Census Beport, 1911 ; page 427. 

1. Interesting information on this subject will be found in the Report 
of the Department of Agriculture, Bombay, 1920-21. 
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ment of oapitali clearly proved the enormous profits some peoplo- 
had made during war time, the accumulated savings of a few 
which found fresh outlets and the opportunities that 
opened for the establishment of new industries. 

If the small improvements which are being effected her»- 
and there are omitted, we may say that there is no apprecia*' 
ble increase in the amount of capital invested by the people^ 
in the agricultural industry and in the small handicrafts. 
IPis onW in the manufaotii riTiBr industries that a remsrkaW’O. 
development has taken place in this respect. Excepting the 
cottonihaustry of Bombay, however, and other industries or 
extremely moderate dimensions elsewhere, they have owed 
ttheir rise and prosperity mainly to European initiative and 
(capital. Indian enterprise is slowly but steadily making its< 
way in industrial organization and expansion and it has beeit 
strikingly stimulated by war time prosperity. It is profits- 
brought in by trade, especially foreign trade., that have been 
the main feeder of capital sunk in industrial enterprises or 
the modern type. 

, Almost the whole capital of the cotton mills,' amounting: 
to no less than t wenty five orores of r upees,, has been raised ini 
' India. The tea plantations which’ hav^ little larger amount 
'of capital invested in them, are most of them j oint stock con- 
; cerns reg istered in the Unit ed King dom. T ^e j i pt» i ^djistry writK 
a capital of more than nraraa is also financed by 

'^ Europea n gapitaj .. Industries connected with wool, leather, 

I silk, sugar, paper, tiles, cement, oil, soap &o. have also 
absorbed considerable capital, some of which, particularly in. 
Bombay, is Indian, and there is much scope for expansion iit 
jthis field. Several woollen mills, tile factories, tanneries, sugar 
' factories and oil mills have been recently floated with indi- 
.genous capital. The value ot mineral production in India is- 
'fteadily increasing, and the bulk of the capital invested in. 
/the coal and gold mines has been inserted. The fact is that th» 
|large quantities of capital which are required for manufactur- 
ing planting, metal and mining industrie^have not been avail- 
jable in India, and they have not been forthcoming because, so 
«far as the people of this country are concerned, the enterprise, 

1. The capital values of several mills have enormously increased Bince> 
the war. 
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the expert knovrledge and the organising oapaoitj as well as 
the facilities which are necessary for the establishment of such 
concerns, are practically absent in India. 

A remarkable exception has been recently provided by the 
'Tata Iron and Steel Company which was floated in 1907, with 
lexclusively Indian capital ?f niOT? 

fThis undertaking has been further expanded and no difidoulty 
has been experienced in getting the necessary capital^ The 
fact is that there is considerable latent capital in the country 
which may enable enterprising people to start new industries 
provided they can inspire confldenc^^ The history of manu- 
facturing, commercial and banking concerns which have been 
floated in recent years, proves that the sources of Indian capital 
have not been properly tapped and that they are calculated to 
yield a much richer har ves^- Sound-concerns under the manage- 
ment of experienced and well-known industrialists, rarely fail 
to attract the requisite capital, most of which, however, comes 
from the commercial and the professional classes. Capital 
goes on increasing in size like a snow ball in the hands of 
big capitalists and industrialists, and a good industrial proposi- 
tion does not fail to enlist their support.' Most of the capital 
sunk in railways and irrigation works is foreign for the simple 
reason that in the absence of indigenous capital and enterprise, 
English investors were approached by Government and they 
have contributed largely to the national debt of India. But 
the branch and feeder railways are now being financed- with 
Indian capital and much of Government’s annual borrowing is 
being done in India with remarkable success. 

57. Existing Paellitiest — The position of rural areas 
with respect to the creation and accessibility of industrial 
capital differs from that of large commercial centres. There 
is, howerever, considerable accumulation of capital in the 
jhofussil and a part of the annual savings is put to an 
industrial use. But owing to the lack of banking fap iUH es 

1. “ For instance, at a recent directors’ meeting, of the largest in- 

dustrial group in the country, it was decided to increase the capital by issn- 
ing nearly 5,000,000 I worth of preference shares. In a few minutes this 
-•010 had been promised by directors sitting round the table and was snb- 
jeequently entirely subscribed privately by Parsee and Indian investors”— 
•Ainscough’s Trade Report. 
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and th e infancy o f the -thA mnftli 

saTings'orfEe'raiiai population cannot be collected and made 
available for the expansion of industries; nor can the cultivator 
or the artisan draw upon a bank to satisfy his capital needs. 
The village money-lender accommodates the small farmer and 
craftsman and exacts a high price for his services. It is only 
larger concerns and big industrialists that can secure help from 
the_j 2 ftnhs which cannot deal with the rayat or the artisan. 
Large and small banks must, therefore, be multiplied through* 
out the country and business habits must be inculcated among 
the mass of the people. The peasant and the craftsman are 
absolutely thriftless. They either can not or do not save and^ 
with their dependence on the middlemen or the sowkars, have to 
carry on their industries in most unfavourable conditions. 

t The difficulties about capital are not so serious in the cities 
land presidency towns. In this Presidency, in particular, it is 
stated, the position is very favourable. This is, however, the 
case of people who have substantial friends and good business 
connections and the smaU men are as badly off In cities and 
towns as in the mofussil.Vln the country as a whole, the banking 
system is too inelastic and insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the peopldr\ The small industrial organizer or trader is 
hampered by«ahe lack of capital and of the sources from 
which it may be obtained. He cannot get into touch with a 
bank which may help him and the expansion of banking and 
Government assistance appear to be the remedies that must be 
applied to improve the existing state of things. The report of 
iihe Indian Industrial Commission has laid special stress upon 
this aspect of the capital problem and indicated the directions 
in which reform is called for.' 

58* The Hoarding Habit :^Much has been made off 
the hoarded wealth of India,and exaggerated views are held 
about its size. It has been estimated at anything between 50d 

> - 

1. “ In the case of small industries and of those that are new to India 
witnesses complained bitterly that the public are unwilling to inyest, that 
•ufficient capital cannot be obtained from the friends and acquaintances of 
the promoters, and that banks are unwilling to supplement the deficiency or 
eyen to proyide working capital. Money for such purposes can only 
•obtained at a rate so high as to swollow np the profits of the yenture.**--- 
Heport of the Indian Industrial Commission, page 214. 
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and 800 orores of rupees. By hoarding is.of oourse.mesnt th»- 
habit of allowing wealth to lie idle and of making an unremune* 
rative use of what might have been employed in the further 
production of wealth. Some wealth of this description in India 
may certainly be converted into capital, and the spread of 
education, the growth of the saving habit and the provision of 
banking facilities may be calculated to bring about this 
phange. On the whole, the people of this country are thrifty, 
itnd certain classes habitually -practise thrift and do lending' 
musiness. Poverty and conventional social needs drive many 
|a poor person into the arms of the- money lender, and once a 
fhorrower always a borrower, becomes the rule in such oases. 

Even taking the highest estimate of the so-called hoarded 
wealth of India, we find that its amount does not exceed Rs. 25 
'per head of the population, that is, about half a year’s average 
per capita income.'. AJarge part ajLthja.MiLQtolQ.H 
of_Jlia-4agellgry of ...thfl^JBjriflflfla*. the landlords, and the 
professional classes ; and the share for which the bulk of 
the population is responsible, must be extremely small. Apart 
from the fact that every pie of the hoarded wealth is urgently 
required for use as capital in the country, the total amount 
is as nothing compared with the hoards of other countries- 
Fondness for ornament, pomp and show is inherent in human 
nature, and Indians are not different in this respect from other 
people. 

The habit of hoarding is fostered by insecurity, the absence 
[of a strong government, ignorance and by a love of ostentation 
and display. The hoard of an average family in India consists 
of the trinkets on the persons of women and children and rarely 
of men. (^duoation will cure the Indian population of this love/ 
of ornaments but even in progressive countries fashion dictates 
the locking up of a large amount of wealth in plate and jewel- 
lery'!) In India jewellery has been the average person's bank 


1. In an article contributed to the Indiaman^ Mr. A. C. Chatterjee show® 
that the ‘countless hoards’ of Indiajare a myth and says that ‘accordihg to care 
ful estimates made by competent observers, such savings do not exceed ten 
rupees on the average of the whole population. He is inclined to think that 
‘five rupees per head is perhaps a more correct figure and this would amount 
in the aggregate to a hundred million sterling in the^whole of India.* 
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which yields no interest and does not always ensure security. 
But it is the easiest and the most convenient method of saving 
«nd keeping wealth, in the absence of the facilities for and a 
knowledge of the advantages of banking. The trinkets are given 
as a pledge to the money-lender and on their security loans are 
raised. The social customs of the people require that married 
women must have a certain quantity of jewellery on their per- 
sons and among Hindus the * Stridhana ' is the exclusive pro- 
perty and the stand-by of women. As soon as a man has made 
a small saving, he will hasten to convert it into ornaments 
for himself, his wife and his children. 

Even people of the middle class have often to pledge their 
jewellery for raising industrial and trading capital as well as for 
tiding over family difficulties. As soon as the purpose for which 
the jewellery was pawned is fulfilled, the profits are once more 
turned into ornaments. With the establishment of peace and 
orderly government under British rule, has come security of 
life and property, and ornaments need no longer be the -deposit 
bank of any class of people. But it is ignorance, a lack of 
banking facilities and old customs that still stand in the way. 

I Our princes, chiefs, noblemen, jamindars and other wealthy 
' people have not yet become familiar with modern methods of 
commerce, industry and banking They are slowly coming to 
understand the benefit that mayn>b derived from the investment 
of their surplus income in Government securiti^ and in 
Industrial enterprises, and that is a very hopeful signJ 

59. Conditions of Snving There are otber^onditions 
besides ^parity of property which make accumulation of 
capital pos^fCIe. 'i'hi? iv<?^ pie of individuals and commui^jtiaa 
-■aust .be sufficient to..enabl e tl:miirto lair t)y wealt'h for fatura 
use. Foresight and thrift are also equally necessary. There 
are people who take no thought of the morrow and do not 
xealise the importance of providing against a rainy day. The 
ambition to live a life of independqpce and ease and to make 
provision for the proper bringing up of children, is likewise an 
important factor. In backward communities and classes 'these 
motives are absent or feeble. Instances are not wanting in 
India of persons who will stint themselves to provide for the 
education of their children to give them a start in life or to 
leave to them a decent source of income. The indebtedness of 
17 
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the common rsyat and the artisan shows that this motive is not 
stronsr in him, but it is more the result of his poverty and 
ignorance than of extravagance. 

Under the modern industrial organization, wealth is coming 
to be concentrated in a few hands, and the margin for saving 
is so large in their case that they do not know what to do with 
the surplus. Profits of commerce and industry, which have 
been very high owing to war in large cities like Oaloutta and 
Bombay, return in part for investment as capital. There is no 
true abstinence in their case because there is no sacrifice 
involved- People will not also save unless they have the 
means of securely depositing their savings or can use them 
remuneratively. There must, therefore, be sufficient scope for 
investment as well as satisfactory provision for the safe keeping 
of the savings, large and small. These opportunities are now 
opening out before all classes in India and c o-onerative societ iee. 
joint stock companies and commercial undertakings which are 
rising in all directions, are an unmistakable proof of this 
development. 

That the motive to save has not been very strong among all 
classes in India and that the tendency to spend on ceremonies 
and festivals is marked among the people may be readily admit- 
ted. But we must point out that the views usually held in 
this connection are exaggerated. Prof. Marshall thus says of 
/the Indian people : — " They make intermittent provision for 
/the near future, but scarcely any permanent provision for the 
distant future ; the great engineering works by which their 
' productive resources have been so much increased, have been 
, made chiefly with the capital of the much less self-denying 
race of Englishmen.” * Prof. Marshall does not know that 
rest houses for travellers, roads, wells, canals, ' ghats ' on river 
banks, waterways, parks, gardens and other works were con- 
structed with the savings of the Indian people long befora 
British capital could come to this country, and these old works 
are a monument to the patience, foresight and self-denial of 
jthe misunderstood Indian races. And it may be asked, when 
did the race of Englishmen begin to accumulate capital in large 
'quantities, to use it for big engineering works and to lend it to 


1 Economics of Industry, page 131, 
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\«ther nations ? It is so unhistorioal, unsoientifio and grossly 
unfair to judge a poor and backward people by the standard of 
a wealthy and advanced nation and to apply the same test to 
peoples differently situated, politically and economically. 

60* 6apltal as a Power. — The conflict between capital 
and labour, which has become intensely bitter in western 
countries and the socialistic movement which has spread widely 
in the world, show what a great power capital has become in 
modern times and how its despotic rule is being strongly resent* 
'Od and attacked. 1^ only one of the factors of wealth- 

production, but it s oMomina tfl? economic organization of 
■the present dav tha t the modern industrial regime itself has 

theories of 

socialists like Karl Marx, according to which labour is the sole 
■cause of value and is therefore entitled to the whole output of 
production, are exaggerations, they only indicate how strong 
is the feeling of resentment that has been aroused in the minds 
of workers against the wealth and power of those who command 
capital and, therefore, labour. It is the concentration of 
capital in a few hands and the wage system under which the 
workers feel that they are made to work like slaves without 
any control of industry and are robbed of their due reward by 
the employer, that have lei to the revolt of labour, and it is to 
flght the power and the organization of capital that workmen*B 
■associations have been formed. 

In India industrial organization is yet mostly of the simple 
’kind. The Jamindar or the big landlord is a capitalist as well 
-as a monopolistic disposer of land so much sought for, and 
wields enormous power. The position of his tenants is one of 
helplessness and the State has had to intervene to protect them 
by special laws. The owner of land is often the sowkar of the 
tenant, and his grip over the latter, is all the firmer in that case. 
The professional money-lender is, of course, a capitalist whose 
capital is, however, mostly lucrative^ capital. He is usually looAed 
upon as a great tyrant because he exacts outrageously high 
^ates of interest for the capital he lends. The borrower seeks 
■a loan for purchasing necessaries of life or the raw materials^ 
cud implements of his industry and by mortgaging his land 
-and pledging his trinkets becomes the slave of the money- 
lender. As he can command labour, the capitalist, whether 
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urban or rural, must wield considerable power, and workmen^ 
ignorant, helpless and unorganized, are at his mercy. Like 
the Jewish usurers of Europe, the Indian money*lenders hav» 
acquired a bad name, but it will be unjust to tar the whole olas» 
with the same brush. If some money-lenders are extortionate- 
and harsh, others are kind and considerate. A.nd the village 
money-lender is the friend of the rayat and the craftsman.' 

The relations of capitalists and workmen are mostly 
regulated by custom, and it is ontylatterly that labourers have 
become conscious of their importance and rights. They are not- 
longer deferential, docile and dutiful and are slowly becomings 
independent as varied avenues of work are being opened to- 
them and the demand for their labour is steadily increasing. 
The development is, therefore, from status to contract, and is 
the result of changing economic conditions. The spread of 
the factory system and the aggregation of hundreds and thous- 
ands of workers in mills, are tending to reproduce western, 
labour conditions in'India and the economic conflict has already^ 
been initiated. The numerous strikes of recent occurrence aro- 
an index of the economic change which cannot be mistaken. 
The spirit of conflict has now extended to the relations sub- 
sisting between jamindars and kisans in northern India and 
elsewhere. 

61* Foreign and Indigenous Capital. — We have already 
bointed out that most of the large industries in India, particul- 
/arly the manufacturing, mining, engineering and planting in- 
dustries, are financed by foreign capital. For the construction 
lof such public works as railways and canals, the State has 
(adopted the policy of attracting British capital. The country 
has surely benefited by this policy in as much as those produc- 
tive works could not have been otherwise carried out. London 
is the largest source of capital for British colonies and fore- 
ign countries, and England had, on an average, before the 
war, about Rs. 300 orores to lend every year. 

1 The Famine Commission of 1880 obserTed i — “ However just may be 
the terms of abhorrence applied to the “ Marwari ” or foreign usurer, it must 
be remembered that he is the product of a diseased condition of the commu- 
nity. The like condemnation must not be extended to the village banker of 
the better class, with whose useful services the rural conununities of India 
iiave at no time been able to dispense. ” 
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Capital has become cosmopolitan and was cheap in western 
■countries before the war. The railways in* the colonies and 
«ountri es like China and Turkey, have been constructed with 
the help of English and French capital. Exported capital goes\ 
out in the form of manufactured goods in the shape of steel \ 
rails and locomotives and the lending nations compete with one 
another in supplying them as it encourages their industries. 
Dissatisfaction is often expressed in England that so much 
-capital goes out of the country every year to fertilise foreign 
countries and that indigenous industries have to starve. It 
is obvious that on account of the wastage of the 
for several years to come, c apital will be scarce and dear in_ 
|-t he world and India will be largely thrown upon ter own 
/ resources. In one way this will not be an undesirable effect 
as saving will thereby be stimulated and larger amounts of 
lindigenous capital will be available for our trade and indus- 
Itries. 

The benefits which the importation of foreign capital has 
conferred upon the Indian people, is duly recognized, and any 
opposition to the employment of foreign capital as such will be 
j unreasonable. Oapital, like labour, must be paid its price, and 
;if a country does not possess oapita}^f its own, it must import 
it for its economic development, ^he objection, however, is 
raised, as has been well said, not gainst foreign capital but 
against the foreign capitalist ' who exhausts our national 
resources and takes profits out of the country. It is poor 
consolation that he pays wages\o indigenous labour when 
he secures the cream of indust^ for himself. M r. Pu tt * 

Besides the disadvantage of the employment of foreign capital that 
its profits go out of the country, there is another, viz. that foreign capitalists 
ehow a strong tendency to oppose measurss of political and other reforms 
which, in their opinion, are calculated to the security of their invest- 

ments but which, in reality, are necessary for the economic development of 
the country. The cry of ‘ ’ is as frequently hoard as the cry 

* religion in danger ' when questions of reform are mooted. 

2 The great mistake to be guarded against is that, because certain 
oapital used in India is foreign, it must, therefore, do harm to the country. 

It has, of course, to be considered that we ought not to pay too high a price 
for it. — R. C. Dutt : Calcutta Industrial Conference, 1906, 
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ohftrsoterises the employment by the State of foreign? 
capital for its railways as an instance of * the right use of 
foreign capital ; * “JlinVir yjll ha ita nwn If eiiKr in- 
fjgrgatAj^oje paidoBjLii.JB^ 

who would deriv^ all the profit out of its employment. He> 
therefore, maintains that *' when we turn to the petroleum in- 
dustry in Burma, the gold mines of Mysore, the ooal mines of 
Bengal, the tea and jute industries, the carrying trade by sea 
I and the financing of our vast foreign trade by foreign banks,, 
we oome upon another and a less favourable aspect of the ques- 
tion of the investment of foreign capital. It is impossible to 
estimate accurately the amount of wealth that goes out of the 
country in this manner, though an approximate idea can be 
[had of it from the excess of our exports over our imports after 
‘omitting Government transactions, 

62. Gapital and Banks. — The subject of banking and 
credit will be separately dealt with in a subsequent Chapter. 
We have to refer here to the facilities that at present exist and 
that must be provided in order to make industries more produc- 
tive and to assist the starting of new industries. During recent 
years, banking has made considerable progress in India in spite 
of the failure of several indigenous banks in 1913. The big 
concerns of the western type viz, the Presidency Banks, now 
amalgamated into the Imperial Bank of India, Exchange, Banks 
and Indian Joint Stock Banks are almost exclusively concerned 
with the financing of trade. All of them receive deposits, make 
loans and deal in bills of exchange, the second^ass of banka 
buying and selling foreign exchange, be8ides./xhe total depo- 
sits of the Imperial Bank, the Exchange Bank? and the princi- 
pal joint stock banks now exceed 160 crores, the amount in the 
case of the last alone being 45 croreai^Oompared with western 

1 Mr. Dutt quotes Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Holland in support of this view. 
Speaking of the successful exploitation of the petroleum fields of Burma the 
latter observed in a paper read before the Industrial Conference in 1905 
“ The one regrettable feature is the fact that the capital required to drill tho 
deep wells has been raised in Europe, and the profits consequently have left 
the country. In the petroleum industry as in so many other enterprises of 
the kind, India will contiue to pay such an unnecessary and undesirable tax' 
as long as those in the country who possess money will not risk their reserve 
fund in industrial purposes. ” 
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countries, India is very backward in banking and therefore in 
industrial development. 

There are, besides, Indian shroffs and bankers who likewise 
finance internal trade. The savings of the people are, however, 
deposited with the above named banks and with Postal Savings 
Banks, the deposits in' the latter amounting, in 1920-21> toj 
nearly 20 orores of rupees. (Up-operative credit banks come 
last with about 25 orores as deposits. The banking habit is 
oertainly growing upon the people, and the war loans and cash 
certificates have provided a very useful practical lesson of the 
advantages of investing even small savings. More banks and 
investing facilities are, however, needed and the banks must be 
scattered all over the country, collecting small amounts and 
lending them for productive purposes. The banks do not reach 
the small cultivator, craftsman and trader and if co-operative 
banks are excepted, it may be stated, that the rural and urbau 
sowkars are the source from which loans are obtained. These 
money-lenders charge exorbitant rates of interest, anything 
between 10 and 100 p. c., and it is not a wonder if the debtors 
are ruined instead of benefiting by the loans of capital. The 
Tata Industrial Bank is a step in the right direction and will 
supply capital to new industries. Many such banks, in- 
dependent or State-aided, are required for the financing of 
industrial ventures. 

As we have observed above, greatest need of the hous 
in India is that of banking faoilines in all parts of the country 
and of industrial as well as financial capital which will be 
easily available even to classes of small producers.^ The 
assistance rendered by the existing banks is absolutely^ 
inadequate, and more banks must be started and scattered all 
over the country. These may not, however, be able to givA 
credit for long periods as is required for industries, and special! 
indust^l banks will have to be established with State aasist- 
anqe^ (^ere is so much State money lying in the Reserves, of 
me Government, and it may be made available, in suitable 
ways, for the encouragement of indigenous industries^ Orores 
of rupees belonging to the Paper Currency and Gold 

Standard Reserves have been lent in England ; they must be 
kept in India and be placed at the disposal of enterprising men 
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in this oountiy« of course with the necessary safeguards. This 
supremely important object can be attained by the institution 
of a State Bank and the establishment of industrial banks. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that the existing 
financial machinery under which \illage and town sowkars and 
shroffs, joint stock banks, the Imperial bank and Exchange 
Banks, together with the co-operative credit societies and the 
Government, which gives loans to agriculturists for improve- 
ments, supply capital to Indian trade and industry^ is unequal 
to the requirements of the economic progress of the country. 
The Industrial Commission gave its best attention to the 
problem of the finance of indigenous industries and its report 
contains several valuable suggestions regarding the help which 
the State can and ought to render in this connection. ,It has 
considered the lines on which industrial banks should be con- 
ducted and the terms on which Government should assist 
industrialists with the capital they need. This is a question 
wnich the State in India must seriously tackle if it is to play 
|any important part in the promotion of the economic develop- 
jment of the country. Government’s policy of giving agricul- 
tural loans and advances to cultivators under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act of 1884 has not proved a success and salvation has had to 
be sought in the co-operative movement. ’ 


1 “ The former enactment authorises the grant of loans by local officers, 
subject to rules laid down by the local Governments for the purpose of 
making any improvement, an improvement being defined as any work that 
adds to the letting value of the land. Wells take the first place among such 
works. Loans are repayable by instalments and recoverable generally ns if 
they were arrears of land revenue. The Agriculturists’ Loans Act makes 
similar provision for advances for other purposes, not specified in the Land 
Improvement Loans Act but connected with agricultural objects, including 
the relief of distress, the purchase of seed and cattle. The rate of interest 
on Government advances is 6i per cent. ( one anna in the rupee) or less, as 
compared with 12 to 24 per cent, or more exacted by the village money 
lender ; but advances are made only for specific purposes, they entail more 
formalities than the village loan, and the repayment is enforced with greater 
rigidity, so that in the past Government loans, though large in the aggregate, 
have not had any great influence on the agricultural credit of the country.’* 
— Moral and Material Progress Heport, 1911. 
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This illustration shows how deficient is the supply of agri*- 
*<}ultural capital* and what is true of agriculture is also true of 
other indigenous industries, large and small, particularly small* 
The little savings of the people, it need not be repeated, will 
have to be collected in banks scattered throughout the country 
and must be supplemented with State money where necessary* 
In France, for instance, the State assists agricultural and other 
associations with capital in this way. Of course, a sound 
system will have to be devised under which the object in view 
will be attained with safety to the tax -payer and consistently 
with the healthy progress of indigenous industries and banking. 
Co-operative credit societies are playing an important role in 
connection with the capital needs of the agricultural population 
and the number of the members of these institutions and the 
amount of working capital dealt with by them are steadily 
increasing. The possibilities of development in this direction 
are immense and Indian agriculture is bound to show greater 
improvement with expanding facilities of credit and capital. 


18 
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63# Industrial Evolution : — To the three factors of 
wealth production so far considered viz. land, labour and oapi* 
tal, a fourth is often added and it is called organization. The 
existence of this factor is not felt when the industry or mode 
of production is small and simple. A petty farmer, for instance, 
labours on his own land with the help of implements provided 
out of his personal savings, to create agricultural wealth and 
there the element of organization is inconspicuous and is hid* 
den from the view. But a large farmer must engage the services 
of labourers and may have to borrow a part of the capital that 
is necessary. The bringing of the essentials of production to* 
gether and the management of industry constitute organization 
and the value of this work grows with increasing dimensions 
and complexity involved in the production of wealth for a 
large market. Knowledge, forethought, enterprise, daring,, 
inventiveness and other qualities are needed for the successful 
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organization of large-zoale industries. 


thn serrittn rpTlfl^rndiby nr*i wages and interesb 

are the remuneration for the oontributions of other agents o£ 


wealth production. Industry is organized in different forms and 
\ the efficient management of the factors of production yields. 
( large returns. 


Economists trace the development of the organization of 
the production of vvealth through its different stages from the 
self-sufficing form of individual or family wealth-creation to 
the factory regime of modern times. Production upon a large 
scale, with the assistance of armies of operetives and of vast 
quantities of capital for an extensive market, is the most strik-' 
ing characteristic of the present day. The use of machinery, 
the easy and plentiful supply of capital and improvements in 
the means of communication, have produced remarkable social 
and economic effects. The cultivator no longer produces for 
his own family or his own village but supplies, though uncons- 
ciously, the most distant markets with the produce of his field. 
The artisan is no longer an autonomous worker plying his 
tools at home and the owner of the commodities he turns out* 
The craftsmen, as indepedent workers, have been displaced by 
employers of masses of labour and machinery and they have 
been reduced to the condition of people working for a wage in 
factories owned by huge companies or by wealthy individuals. 
The old local and national markets have become extensive and 
international, and a minute division of labour and concentra- 
tion in production, specialization and integration of industry, 
have been the result. 


When life is very simple, a family is self-sufficient, produc- 
ing every thing it needs, except perhaps a few articles which 
cannot be produced at home. The use of machinery is both a| 
cause and an effect of a minute division of an industry intoi 
different operations. Specialization is to be found not only in 
connection with separate crafts but also with distinct branches 
of the same craft. This industrial evolution may be marked 
in the economic history of every community, and India is no 
exception to the 'general rule. The * capitalist ’ or ' factory ' 
system has not, however, entirely superceded the domestic or 
craft system even in western countries, and this phenomenon 
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Is more remarkable in India than elsewhere. ' Here large 
'industries and large farming are exceptions and the industrial 
organization of the old type still persists despite the enoroaoh- 
ment of modem methods of production and transport. 

69. Home Indastry r — Almost all the old indigenous 
^industries are small and are carried on in the homes of the 
'Autonomous worker^ The spinner, the weaver, the potter, the 
blacksmith, the oilpresser, the leather worker, the shoe-maker 
are all producers of this type, ^hey own the simple tools of 
their trades, but have very often to depend upon the neighbour- 
ing money-lender for the supply of capital in the form of raw 
materials and food &o^ Very rarely craftsmen may combine 
and carry on the business on the partnership principle. Part^ 
nership has been well-known in India from very old times and] 
is generally practised in trades which cannot be well managed! 
by a single worker, though assisted by the members of his fa-j 
mily. We have references to trade and industries conducted 
by partners and the rules regulating such organization in the 
most ancient Indian literature and the partnership principle 
seems to have been extensively practised. * Autonomous pro-i 
ducers work in their own homes and turn out goods which oom-1 
mand ready sale in the local or the neighbouring market. Some] 
special products of well-known centres e. p. Benares silks, are 
in demand in distant parts of the country. The craftsmen will 
also work to the order 'of local customers, but this demand 
is not sufficient and their goods are generally purchased by 


1 “ Even now-a-days, although the factory is the characteristic mode of 
industry, all the other forms are still to be found. We see traces of domes- 
tic industry in the peasants’ houses where the wife bakes the bread and spins 
the flax for the household linen ; and in some of the provincial towns where 
jam-making, ham-curing and washing are done'^ home and have not yet be- 
come industries. In all towns a large number of artisans may still be found 
plying diverse trades and working for their customers as in the Middle Ages. 
And there are still manufactories which employ only hand labour. ” — Qide; 
Political Economy. 

2 See Kautilya’s Artbashastra and Majumdar’s Corporate Life in 
Ancient India. 
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the merohante in the locality, who send them to different- 
markets. ’ 

Craftsmen working in their own homes may not often be^ 

I autonomous producers. The merchant, who is also the monejr 
Uender of the village or town, gives out pieces of work to b»' 
none in the homes of. the craftsmen. He supplies the raw 
material but rarely also the tools, and takes away the finished-' 
product, paying the worker only a small wage. The worker ia. 
thereby relieved of all responsibility and escapes the trouble- 
involved in finding capital and disposing of the finished pro- 
duct. But he is, at the same time, reduced to the position of a 
drudge, and the sense of ownership and independence is entire- 
|ly lost. The capitalist may also set up a factory in his own 
Ihouse and require the craftsmen to work there. He supplier 
khe tools and the raw material and the workers are mere wage- 
parners. They share neither the responsibility nor the profits^ 
pf the trade. 

An employer who finds that there is a good and steady 
demand for a certain kind of commodities in a locality, wilt 
organize an industry in this way in a town, on account of its- 
market or transport facilities or artisans may be attracted tO' 
such an industrial centre by tempting prospects. Bajas and> ‘ 
noblemen used to invite craftsmen to their towns and to giva- 
them special facilities to settle and ply their tradea Th» 
immigration of artisans led to the prosperity of the town aa 
well as their own, and the localization of certain industries in. 

1 “ The arts and manfacturea of India are more easily separable into 

sections, corresponding with hand labour and steam power, than are those of" 
most countries ; for handicrafts in spite of the mechanical developments of' 
the past centuiy, are still very important to the Indian people. The carpen-^ 
ter, the potter, the blacksmith, the weaver, the dyer, the tailor, the shoemaker 
and the sweetmeat-maker are recognized members of most village com- 
munities. The higher crafts — those of artistic workers in wood, clay, stone,^ 
metals and textiles — are carried on in special localities : and in direct rela- 
tionship to physical and administrative conditions. When, for instance,, 
hand labour industries are practised on a large .scale they tend to become 
centralized in important towns. Steam-power manufactures are not ip any 
way indigenous inAastiies, but havo been originated, and are controlled, by 
the supply of raw Material and fuel, by the facilities of transport and by 
the degree of assoMtion with EUiropean enterprise. ” — Decennial Beport Ott 
Moral and Material Progress, 1913. 
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’the cities of old, iu the times of Mahomedan and Maratha rulei 
anay be traced to this cause.' 

The handloom weaving industry* in India is a typical 
y>ne, and the problem before the country in recent times 
mas been how to enable it to stand the competition of 
I power-looms. The output of the Indian cotton weaving mills 
ihas not yet been able to replace the quantity turned out by hand- 
looms and it is believed that if the weavers are supplied with 
improved appliances and capital and if the industry is better 
organized, it has yet a good future before it. Attempts have 
been made to devise a sutiable improved loom that may be 
-used by the weavers with greater advantage, and weaving 
classes and factories have also been tried. It is, however, 
difficult to say whether these endeavours have met with any 
appreciable success. The small indigenous industries persist 
because they satisfy a special demand of local and distant 
joonsumers, which can not be met by the products of factories, 
roreign or Indian, or cheap factory-made articles do not reach 
•|;he interior parts of the country. 

65, Large-scale Prodaction: — Concentration of capital 
-«nd production of wealth with the help of machinery, render 
large economies possible and are calculated to yield high re- 
turns. A numer of producers may thus combine together and 
the advantages of this kind of oo>operation are obvions. Though 

1 “ The silk and embroidery industry of Poona was entirely due to the 
I encouragement given to the foreign settlers form Burbanpur, Paithan and 
'other towns to come and live under the Peishwa’s protection on house sites 
which were granted'free to them. Individual merchants were encouraged In 
large towns to open shops with the help of Government advances.” — Ranade: 
Introduction to the Peishwas’ Diaries. 

2 “ The weavers are exceedingly poor and in the main rely upon middle- 
men for the small amount of capital actually employed in their trade. They 
arc ignorant and narrow-minded and averse to enquiries regarding the detail 
of their trade. Each man works for himself and there is litth' or no co-opera- 
tion among them. There is no chance that any weaver may arise with an 
intimate knowledge of the technique of the trade and with a mind sufiScient- 
ly wide to grasp the general trend of the economic forces which are gradu- 
ally driving his follow castemen to misery and despair. The only hope lies 
in the conduct of experimental weaving by the State with the object of work- 
ing out by degrees a better system of production. ” — Chatterton ; “ Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Problems in India. " 
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^o-operative production prevails to a certain extent in various 
countries, owing to peculiar causes, it has not made any notable 
^progress. Weavers* and other oo*operative societies which 
already exist in India, show what may be attempted in that 
direction in the case of other crafts. In India, we have num4 
erous associations for credit but there are very few societies 
for production, and in agriculture where the co-operative 
movement is spreading statisfactorily, this form of association 
finds little favour. Two or three farmers often take land on 
lease and work it in combination, but this is exceptional. The 
development of the factory system in this country has been 
synchronous with the growing application of the joint stock 
principle to industry. Under the factory system, which is 
the predominant characteristic of modern times, the small 

I autonomous producer has no place and the economic evolution 
now going forward in India is a transition from the domestic 
and small to the organized and large-scale industry.’ 


The joint stock principle of assoication pressents certaii^l 
advantages:^ under it large enterprises requiring huge quantU/ 


1 The capitalist employer not only provides the raw material and dis* 
poses of the finished product, but also controls the intermediate process. 
The machinery is so costly as to be beyond the reach of the workman ; and 
since the machines are the property of the employer the building in which 
production is carried on, must also belong to him and is called the factory. 
The labourer is not his own master as in the handicraft system ; he no longer 
owns the tools and the workshop as in the domestic system ; all that he does 
is to provide the human labour force which is applied through machines and 
in work'places owned by the capitalist employers. The stupendous increase 
of production which is thus rendered possible reacts upon the labourer both 
as producer and as consumer. Population increases enormously, and there ia 
a continual drift from the country to the city. Industrial society receives its 
modern shape, and the social income is divided into the rent of the land* 
owner, the wages of the labourer, the interest of the capitalist and the profits 
of the entrepreneur.” — Seligman, 

2 The company form makes possible the raising of capital for the 
very biggest enterprise. It enables the holder of small savings, who does 
not wish to use them in business himself, and who is not in close enough 
touch with business to entrust them to any private firm, to invest his savings 
Temuneratively. It is equally useful to the bolder of big savings, since it 
^enables him to distribute his capital among many enterprises (and countries ), 
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)ti«8 of capital can be easily undertaken and persons of small' 
means find in it an attraotiye method of investment on aooouni-' 
of the liability for losses being restricted to the value of the 
shares held. The partnership method of organization is com* 
mon enough in India and oo*operative production is yet to 
develop. The needs of production on a large scale, and with 
the help of maohinary and power, however, require the com- 
bination of capital contributed by several who have savings- 
to spare and men of enterprise and organizing capacity who 
can utilize the capital and labour of others for wealth-creation 
in big factories. 

66* Joint stock Principle. — It is these advantages- 
which have led to the rapid development of companies formed 
on the joint stock principle in'^estern countries and that 
example is being followed in India. Most of the Suropean in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises in this country are joint- 
stock concerns. Railways, mills, engineering firms, factories^ 
mines, tea gardens, banks, commercial organizations and other 
ooncems are joint stock companies. And almost all new in- 
dustries started by Indians take this shape, old individual con- 
cerns, when the need of expansion arises, being converted into 
joint stock companies. There is a limit to the capital advanc- 
ed by a person or a small group of persons and in order to ex- 
tend the scope of an industry it becomes necessary to invite 
more people to join and to hand over the concern to a joink 
^atock company. 

^ The total number of companies limited by shares which 
liave been incorporated in India upto 191^-19 under the laws 

and so aroid the risk of carrying all his eggs in one basket. Since shares in 
joint stock companies are usually saleable the investor can realize his property 
in a business without breaking the firm up ; if he were a partner in a private 
firm and wished to withdraw bis capital, either he must find some other 
capitalist to take his place in the business by buying his share, or ho must 
risk breaking up the firm, since it might be unable to continue without his 
capital. The joint stock company provides another opening for men with 
organizing ability but with no capital.”— Henry Clay. 
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relating to the registration of companies, amounts to 7,883. 
Of these, 2,7S fl t9tS-19, 

most of the remainder having been either wound up, or other* 
wise discontinued or never having commenced business, so that 
about 64 per cent, of the companies registered have ceased 
working. Some companies have also been taken off the Indian 
register to be reconstructed as companies under the English 
law with their head offices in London, while after the outbreak 
of war, some companies incorporated in the U. E. were taken 
off the English register and reconstructed as companies under 
ithe Indian Act. All the companies registered in India have a 
rupee capital with the exception of the Hongkong Shanghai 
banking Corporation which was registered in Calcutta in 1869 
srith a capital in Hongkong dollars of which the rupee egui> 
valent is stated. The number of companies at work and the 
capital invested in them stood as follows at the end of each of 
the three years selected - 


1915-16. 1916-17. 

Number of compauies 2,476 2,513 

Authorised capital Rs. (1,000) 1,84,20,90 2,00,04,22 

Paid-up capital Rs. (1,000) 85,02,45 90,89,56 


1918-19. 

2,789 

2,55,09,60 

1,06,61,45 


The number of companies registered in Bengal is over 
two-fifths of the entire number registered throughout India, 

, but the average paid-up capital per company is highest in 
! Bombay, and in this respect Burma occupies the second place, 
while the Punjab the third , the figures for the average being res- 
pectively Rs. 7,08,000, Rs. 5,22,000 and -iRs. 4,16,000. Over 
one-third ( Rs. 36,71,03,000 ) of the aggregate paid-up capital 
is invested in mills and presses, chiefly for working and pressing 
cotton, jute, wool and silk. A great number of mills and presses 
are registered in Bombay, that Presidency representing 46 per 
oentr of this sum (16,81,91,000), most of it being invested in 
cotton mills and presses. Further information on this point 

may be obtained from the following statement showing the 
19 
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•distribution of the aggregate capital in the principal classes of 
joint stock enterprise at the end of 1917-18:— 


ClasB of Compamea. 


Number , 

Paid up Capital. 

Banking and loan 


485 

■TTJMtillJIiMi 

Insuiance 


121 

5,59 

Navigation 


23 

1,44,45 

13,18,64 

Railways and tramways 


66 

Other trading companies 

• •• 

805 

15,13,08 

Cotton mills 

... 

192 

17,07,86 

Jnto mills 


45 

10,31,66 

Mills for wool, silk, <feo. 

Cotton and jute screws andipresses 

... 

16 

2,38,62 


129 

2,66,61 

Kice mills 

... 

24 

80,05 

Flour mills 

... 

1 28 

75,30 

Other mills and presses 

... 

44 

1,31,61 

Tea planting 


286 

5,42,39 

Other plrnting companies 

... 

39 

63,23 

Coal mining 


168 

6,75,71 

Gold mining 

••• 

8 

24,81 

Other mining and quarrying 

••• 

61 

5,40,92 

Land and Building 

•.* 

43 

3,35,07 

Bugar manufacture 

... 

18 

[88,55 

Other companies 

••• 

74 

60,34 

Total 

2,668 

99,09,72 


Statistics have been collected regarding companies which 
are incorporated 'outside India chiefly with sterling capital 
but which carry on work in India. The total number of such 
companies towards the close of 1917 is ascertained to have been 
607 whose paid up capital amounted to £417*7 million besides 
about £ 127 million issued as debentures. Of this, Railways 
were responsible for about £ 69H million of paid up capital 
and an equal amount of the debentures. Of course, in the case 
of most of the banking and insurance companies, and navigation 
and trading companies, only a portion of the capital is invested 
in India. 

67. Industrial Bnterpriset-The recent tendency in India, 
|it will have been noticed, is for the cottage and small indus- 
ftries to be slowly replaced by large concerns carried on mostly 
ion the joint stock principle and with large quantities of capital. 
iBut the bulk of the oonoerns have owed their origin and 
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ffiuocess to European enterprise and managing oapaoity.' British 
I industrialists had a big start in this field. They came armed 
with the necessary capital and ezperienoe and received every 
encouragement. Except in the oase of the ootton mills, Indians 
simply looked on with astonishment and admiration while 
iforiegn economic enterprise steadily expanded and occupied the 
|field of the planting, mining, textile and engineering industries. 
When the results of soientifio research and manufacturing 
development in England, '* began to reach India in the shape 
of machine made imports, the movement had passed beyond 
the stage where imitation might have been easy and when the 
:gradual evolution which had taken place in England could be 


readily imitated in India." ’ The policy of Government was 
dominated by the doctrine of laissez faire, Indians had no 
opportunities of gaining experience and no effort was made to 
Impart technical and industrial education. Trained supervisors 
were Imported form England to look after the Indian workers 
In factories started and managed by Europeans. There is nee d 
in India not only of skilled artisans, trained meohanios and 
japable foremen, but of enterprising organizers and managers. 
They will often rise and must be given opportunities to rise 
Tom the lower ranks, but general education and special train- 
ing designed to turn out such persons, will also be necessary. 


An industry or trade started by an enterprising man is 
bequeathed by him to his sons who will carry it on on the lines 

The great majority of the larger concerns are financed by European 
captial, and in such cases the managament or direction is generally European, 
and the Indians shown under this head are engaged for the most part on 
supervision and clerical work.,.In Assam, where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 536 European and 73 Indian 
managers. In the cofEee plantations of Madras and Mysore the same princi- 
ple is apparent. The jute mills of Bengal are financed by European capital 
and the managers are all Europeans ; while in Bombay, where Indians own 
110 of the cotton spinning and weaving mills and share 25 with Europeans 
and the latter own exclusively only 12, all but 43 of the managers are In- 
dians. Sometimes the proportion of Europeans employed in supervision &c. 
varies with the character of the work. In the gold mines, where the planning 
and control of the deep underground workings require a high degree of skilly 
Europeans outnumber Indians in the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
colieries Indians are twelve times as numerous as Europeans.” — Censusi 
Report. 

2 Indian Industrial Commission's Report, 
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laid down. Several oonoerns are found In India, thus going on 
from generation to generation in the same families. Customary 
methods are adhered to and a business will go on successfully 
for an indefinite period of time unless it is ruined by utter 
incapacity or fraud of the managers. ' The children and the 
relatives of a successful business man find easy opportunities 
of mounting the higher rungs of the industrial ladder which 
are denied to less favoured people who are the majority. 

In western countries where modern industrialism has au 
undisputed sway, accumulation of wealth in a faw hands has 
given rise to a class division often as rigid as that of the Indian 
caste. The working and other classes rarely get opportunities 
to rise in the economic and social scale, and capital, though it 
is becoming democratised, it still the exclusive possession of 
the few, because to be employed in industry, it requires 
certain facilities which are not easily available. In India, 
rtrades and industries have thus become almost hereditary in 
families and are distributed among castes and communities. 
The Parsees, the Marwaris, the Banias and the Khojas, who 
occupy a prominent position in the industrial and commercial 
life of Bombay, illustrate the truth of this remark. The majority 
of mill-owners, it is said, do not prefer to send their sons or re- 
latives to technical colleges as they do not like to work with 
ordinary labourers and it is the general impression that nearly 
all the students in the technical colleges are the sons of people 
of very moderate means and that very few of them, if any, appear 
to belong to families of wealthy manufacturers, whose sens 

S hould be training themselves to be officers in the industrial 
itmy.’ 

1/ 1 “ The son of a man already established in business starts with so 
many udvantagos that we might expect business men even to constitute a 
sort of caste, dividing out among tlieir sons the chief posts of command, 
and founding hereditary dynasties, which ruled certain branches of trade 
for many generations together. But it is not so.’’ — Marshall : Economics of 
Industry. 

2 “ How are oiir Indian capitalists educating their boys ? Wealth is a 
stewardship, and the accumulation of groat fortunes in individual hands can 
only be excused on the ground of important services rendered to the country 
by those holding them,” — Tteport of Eighth Industrial Conference, page 4:14m 
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What happens in the case of the sons' of a wealthy busi- 
ness man is that living in an atmosphere which is not favour- 
able to the growth of the habits of initiative and patient and 
unceasing labour they care more for social honours and easy 
living. The business machine goes on working by the initial 
force which set it in motion and may be banded over to others 
po.sessed of the necessary energy. Business capacity and 
enterprise are not certainly hereditary, and the system of caste 
cannot ensure transmission of these qualities. The evironments 
in which people live, indeed have great influence upon their 
careers and a few men of genius exhibit capacity to bend them 
to their advantage and to conquer difSoulties with perseverance, 
phe middle class from which educated men joining the profes- 
jsions and Government service are drawn, find it difficult to get 
{admission to business ranks. Economic pressure is, however, 
'bound to loosen the class and caste fetters which impede prog- 
ress, and these social divisons are already showing a noteworthy 
adaptability of which they were supposed to be incapable. 

While, therefore, the extended provision of technical 
education for the creation of a class of trained operatives is 
necessary, and it is recognized that it is by dint of character 
and of perseverance that men must and do rise to higher rungs ' 
of the industrial ladder, it is believed that the 'most import 
tant factors in the increased production of national wealtU 
would, in the case of India at least, at present, be the leaders, 
directors and supervisors of industries. It is the skill, capacity, 
and training of generals and captains which determine victories 
more than the bravery and steadiness of the rank and file of the 
army.* In America and other countries highly educated Univer* 
sity men enter business and are found to turn out eminently 
successful. In Germany special provision is made for the train- 
ing of organizers and managers of industries. Under a suitable 
system of education there is no reason why it should not 
he so in this country also. 

1 “ At all events if they were born after he became rich, and in any 
case his grandchildren, are perhaps loft a good deal to the care of domestic 
servants who are not of the same strong fibre as the parents by whose 
influence he was educated. And while his highest ambition was probably 
success in business, they are likely tolbe at least ;eqnally anxious for social 
distinction.” — ^Marshall. 
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^ 68. Small Indnstrles :~-The displacement of the oot> 
tage industries and of autonomous 'workmen by factories and 
machinery, is going on apace in India, and the prospect of the 
patent evils of industrialism coming in the wake of this 
modern development of large concerns, has caused and rightly 
caused, no small anxiety to thinking people. The tendency to 
large-scale production seems to be inevitable ; foreign com- 
petition and growing needs of the people seem to require it. 
But the decadence of the old arts and handicrafts, the vitiation 
of public taste which imports of machine-made, cheap goods 
have caused, the degradation of the workmen to the position 
of unskilled wage-earners and the migration of the rural 
population to enervating mills, mines and factories and to the 
overcrowded and unhealthy cities, are evils associated with 
the factory system ; and the question has been asked : ‘ Is 
|Europe going to make Asia an East end ?’ 

Advantages of the concentration of capital and labour, 
of the use of labour-saving machinery and of mass ponduction, 
are undeniable and India cannot refuse to avail herself of them. 
Apart from the consideration that evils of industrialism may be 
counteracted and obviated by timely measures and precautions, 
the people of this country cannot help trying to produce wealth 
with the least possible cost on the lines of progressive nations. 
[But the day for the small industry is not entirely gone. On the 
contrary, certain peculiar conditions of modern times them- 
Iselves are favourable to their continuance and growth. Ppnnlar 
i taste require s certain handmade goods, and thus varieties of 
|head gear, dhoties and saries made by the handloom weavers 
jhave not been displaced by modern factories. The tailor , the 
ishoemaker, the goldsmith, the confectioner and other workers 
Ifall into the same category. Prorii^lty of the mafkat and of the 
icustomer also gives the cottage industry an advantage over the 
factory, and the former is now-a-days in a position to benefit by 
mechanical and other improvements which are being made 
evgjXidJiy. The artisan in the west can now work in his own 
home with the help of cheap motive power and machine tools. 
And the Indian craftsman can adopt his methods.^ 

1 “ The carfenter, if he is furnished with a very cheap motive power 
which is necessary to set circular saws or other machine tools in motion, will 
he able to work in his house as well as a great manufacturer. In this way he 
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We faave referred on a preoeding page to the poseibilities 
of water power in this country and to the success of the Tata 
Hydro*eleotrio scheme at Lonavla. That success has stimulat- 
ed further efforts in the same direction and other sohemea 
have been undertaken. If electrical energy generated by water 
power at different suitable centres in the country is transmitted 
over distances, many a ' home industry may be rehabilitated! 
and placed on a sound footing. The hydro>electric schemes 
are calculated to serve a double purpose viz- to supply electric 
power and irrigate acres of land at the same time, and it is 
possible to combine two different types of mutually helpful, 
industries under one and the same project.' If gas and elec- 
tricity are now providing social amenities to urban workmen,, 
there is no reason why the craftsman and the mechanic should 
not be in a position to avail themselves of their motive power 
for productive purposes. The chief difficulty that is sure to 
stand in the way of this consummation is the dominating 
claim to the above advantages that will be effectively advanced 
by the urban users of electrical energy for traction, lighting 
and other purposes, and the only benefit moffussil industries 
will derive, will be dueito theeconomy ofcoal fuel in large indus- 
trial centres. It is, in any case, undoubted, however, that 
home industries will be able to hold their own if they are 
equipped with improved appliances, cheap capital and market- 
ing facilities. 


will bo able to utilise his small group of machines in a variety of ways, until 
he will begin to acquire a perfect command:over his work which ho could not 
have boon able to attain, if ho had been a workman in a great factory. In 
spite of the advantages on the side of the big manufacturers, the small 
manufacturer will be in a position to compete with them. lie will find an 
energetic support in the collaboration of the members of his family and in 
the moral element which will be the consequence of the work in his proper 
home. He will form a number of assistants and apprentices, or in fine a 
complete industrial organization quite analogous to ,that of the ancient 
professions but difEering from it only in the introduction of the machine. 
The improvements of applied science can now supply him with the motive 
power at a very small cost. The modern developments of the use of elec- 
tricity might now transmit motive power cheaply to the cottage of a small 
producer. — Report of the Eighth Industrial Conference, Page 122. 

1 See Memorandum submitted to the Industrial Commission by Mr, 
R. B. Joyner. 
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69. Vitality of Gottage Industries. — For reasons in> 
dioated above, some industries conducted on a small scale by 
old methods, continue in India and exhibit remarkable vitality. 
It might have been expected that with more than a century’s 
contact with the West, the indigenous cottage industries 
should have disappeared almost entirely from the field which 
was opened to the products of the modern factory, foreign and 
Indian. But the old industries survive with an astonishing 
tenacity and it would be a wrong policy to leave them to their 
fate in the struggle for existence on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest as it would be unwise to refrain from effecting 
suitable improvements in them for fear of westernizing Indian 
industries. 

We have referred elsewhere in this chapter to the position 
of the handloom industry which stands next to agriculture in 
economic importance. It is estimated that about 20 lakhs of 
adult and male weavers are engaged in the industry and the 
total of men, women and children who find employment in it 
may be put down at 50 lakhs. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that at an all-India handloom weaving exhibition recently held 
at Patna, an interesting feature of the discussions which took 
place, was *’ the absolute unanimity of opinion among the 
experts that handloom weaving, so far from being deca- 
dent, was capable of great expansion and development not 
only as an artistic industry, where its vitality is obvious, but 
on the side of mass production It is to its output of coarse 
cloth that it owes its real importance as the second largest 
industry in India. But if it is to survive as a thriving indus- 
jtry, it must be well-orgainzed — preferably on a co-operative 
basis — as the weaver’s illiteracy, business incapacity and lack 
pf capital are as great a handicap as his obsolete appliances. ’ 
improved appliances, suited to Indian conditions, like the 
flyshuttle and the dobbie and the jacquard, are being introduced 
jinder the auspices of Government Departments. 

From the evidence tendered before it and from special in- 
quiries made by it, the Industrial Commission concluded that 
the cottage industries were a very important feature in the 
industrial life of India, that they were by no means so primi- 

1 See Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, March, 1922. 
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tive as they were depicted and that there wa9 .ja o .., t a a I..siouiid 
for the belief that they were generally in a decadent condition, 
•the number of workers engaged in those industries, is obviously 
vastly larger than those employed in factories of the modern 
type, in mines, and on the railways and the plantations. 

The Commission was strongly impressed with the urgent 
necessity of taking active steps for improving the position of 
the cottage industries by providing suitable training for arti- 
sans, by affording financial help and by arranging for the 
marketing of their products. The success of Japanese indus- 
tries is due to the attention paid not only to the education and 
technical training of cottage workers but to the organization 
of the sale of their products throughout the world. The Commis- 
sion wants Government and merchants in India to follow 
these methods so as to place the indigenous cottage industries 
on a more satisfactory footing.’ 

70. The old and the New.—Co-operation in purchase, 
production and sale will enable the artisans to overcome 
difidculties presented by lack of capital and encroachments of 
large-scale industry. The preservation of the ancient handi- 
crafts of India is an urgent probl em in which are involved the 
interests not only of ^e millions whose subsistence depends 
upon them and who cannot be left to the tender mercies of the 
forces of foreign competition and modern industrialism, but 
also of Indian culture, indigenous arts and the social and 
economic well-being of the masses of people. 

What is wanted is capital, organization, education and 
improved tools. “ Do not let us compete ”, the exhortation is 
addressed to us, “ with Western nations by evolving for our- 
selves a factory system and a capitalist ownership of the means 
of production corresponding to theirs. Do not let us toil 
through all the wearisome stages of the industrial revolution — 
destruction of the gilds, elimination of small workshops, the 
factory system, laissez faire, physical degradation, hideousness, 
trusts, the unemployed and unemployable and what may be to 
lollow. ” * Mr. Commaraswami even asks if the ‘true hope for 

1 Industrial Commission’s Beport, Chapter XVII. 

2 A. E. Coomaraswami : Indian Idealism. 

20 
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Indian industry does not lie in some development of the oaste 
system itself in the village and home industries of the past 
aided by such improvements as are needed e. g. the fly shuttle 
or the distribution of electric power.’ 

These remarks raise an extremely difficult problem relating 
to the evolution of industrial organization in India. Until & 
few years ago, this country was in the same economic condition 
as England or France, for instance, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. ' If an Indian craftsman of the time of 
Ashoka or Kalidasa were to visit the scenes of his activities 
now, he would indeed be astonished at the sight of the steam 
engine, the telegraph wire and the gigantic machinery working 
in a factory, but he would probably not fail to recognize tha 
familiar handloom, the wooden plough, the revolving water- 
machine and ’ the bullock cart of his own day. 

It is interesting to see certain spots in the country com- 
'' pletely westernized ; in several others a juxta-position of the 
Western and the Eastern, the new and the old ; and in most 
parts of the interior the ancient forms in their pristine integri- 
ty. The incongruity of bullock carts laboriously threading 
their way through the crowded streets of Bombay with their 
small burden of a few cotton bales while motor lorries and 
electric tram cars whizzed past them every moment, has struck 
many observers ; but it only typifies the curious evolution that 
is going on in the country. The most primitive forms of indus- 
try and organization may be witnessed side by side with the 
most up-to-date factories and machines. 

71. Lines of Bvolntion: — Where modern machinery and 
motive power are not used, the industry is a home industry and 

1 “ In the time of Louis XIV, when inventors were already becoming 
somewhat numerous, especially in England, the people of Western Europe 
for the most part continued to till their fields, weave their cloth, and saw 
and plane their boards by hand, much as the ancient Egyptians had done. 
Merchandise was still transpoiiied in slow, lumbering carts and letters were^ 
as long in passing from London to Rome as in the reign of Constantine. 
Could a peasant, a smith, or a wearer of the age of Csesar Augustus hare 
visited France or England eighteen hundred years later he would have recog- 
nized the familiar flail, forge, and handloom of his own day.” — Robinsom 
nnd Beard : The Development of Modern Europe, Vol. II, Chapter XVIII. 

2 * Bhrantimad Vari Vantram.’ 
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is carried on on a small scale by autonomous ^workmen. We- 
have indicated above how there is yet a considerable demand 
for products turned out by craftsmen in the old fashion.' What 
is true of cotton weaving is equally true of several other indus^ 
tries. And in the manufacture of glass, paper, sugar, metal j 
utensils, cutlery, vegetable oils, leather goods, woollens, silks, 
shawls, carpets and other articles, we have, at the present mo-^ 
men t, a two fold system, the modern factory working side by 
side with the domestic industry but trying to drive the latter 
out of existence. There is little scope under the old organization, 
for any extensive division of labour and specialization, and the 
integration of industry on modern lines is not possible. Yet 
in spinning and weaving, the manufacture of brass and copper 
utensils, the making of leather and in other trades, division of 
labour does exist. And where new industries are started they 
are of the modern type, e. g. manufacture of soap, candles, 
glass, iron implements, matches &c. 

A geographical division of labour and localization of in- 
dustries of a sort, have, however, always existed in India so far 
as that has been allowed by the self-sufficing character of pro- 
vinces and ’districts created by distances and difficulties of 
transport. Climatic, political and social causes brought to- 
gether certain classes of workers in silk, wool, metals, and gold 
thread and industries connected with shawls, carpets, vessels 
&c. became localized, Dacca, Benares, Delhi, Amritsar, Shri- 
nagar, Murshidabad, Ahmedabad, Masulipatam and Madura 
thus became great centres of industry. Each province has a 
similar industrial localization of its own. 

The steady displacement of these hand [industries by 
machinery driven by power, and the substitution of factories 

1 “ Weaving mills are at the present day responsible for by far the larger 
part of the cotton goods used in India ; but at the census of 1901 twenty four 
persona out of every thousand were returned as Jcotton workers, apart from 

those employed in mills The band and power industries occupy to some 

extent different provinces of supply ; competition from the latter is still 
small in the case of special classes of goods and clothes woven from the 
coarsest materials, and there are still markets eminently suited to the hand 
weaver which the power loom producer does not successfully contest, because^' 
the demand is too small or too local.*'— Decennial Report on Moral and 
Material Progress, 274. 
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the place of the domestic labour of autonomous virorkers, is 
4he order of the day. Industrial development, therefore, means 
for the time, the starting of mills and factories with large 
amounts of capital. Though, therefore, the individualistic and 
partnership forms of production largely prevail in the country^ 
the joint-stock concerns are tending to multiply. But wherever 
it is possible, the small industries must be preserved and im- 
proved, and special effort will be needed if industrial evolution 
is to be properly directed into suitable channels. The follow* 
Jing statistics' in this connection will be found instructive 

Industrial Census^ 

No. of Factories ... ... 7,113 

No. of Persons employed — 

(i) Direction, supervision ;and clerical. 


Furopcau ... ... 

9,437 

Indian 

... 60,794 

(ii) Workmen. 

Skilled ••• ... ••• 

... 5,54,778 

Unskilled 

... 14,80,815 

Total 

... 21,05,824 

Factories and other Large Industries, 1917-. 

No. of 

No. of 

Factories. 

Operatives. 

(a) Owned by Government, 

Local Bodies and State 

Darbars 177 

1,18,584 


(b) Owned and worked by 
companies or indivi- 
duals. — 


1 Statistical Abstract for British India, Vol. I. 

2 In view of the passing of the Factories Amendment Act II of 1922 
which comes into force from the Ist July 1922, the Bombay Labour Gazette has 
a timely comparison in its May issue of the factory statistics of Bombay 
and other Provinces. The most recent year for wbioh comparative figures are 
available is 1920. In this year there were 894 factories in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 680 in Bengal, 617 in Burma and 511 in Madras. The total nnm- 
bei of factories registered under the Act was 3,804, al increase of about 5 
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nr 

(1) Worked by mechanic 


oal power 

3,933 

10,47,290 

(2) Not worked by me- 



chanical power 

758 

72,364 

- 

4,868 

12,38,23a 


Factories coining under the Factories Act 
1917-^18. 


No, of Factories ... ... 3,241 


Operatives Employed. 


Adult Males 

8,57,221 


,, Females 

1,58,644 


Male Children 

40,882 


Female „ 

10,454 


Average Daily Number 

... 10,76,201 


Important Factories worked by mechanical or 

electrical Ipower, 1918. 


Cotton gins and presses 

••• ••• 

1785 

Rice mills 

••• 

591 

Cotton mills 

•• • ••• 

274 

Oil mills ... 

••• 

144 

Jute presses 

• • « • « • 

119 

Saw mills 


137 

Printing Presses ... 


111 

Engineering workshops 


95 

Railway w’orkshops 


69 

Jute mills 

••• 

75 

Iron and brass foundries 

••• 

46 

Flour mills 

• •• ••• 

49 


per cent, over the previous year. The average number of workers employed 
daily in the Bombay Preeidercy was 338,768 out of a total of 1,238,725 for all* 
India. The total number employed in Bengal was 404,713. The highest in- 
crease in India during the year was in Bombay, an increase of 20,522, duo to 
the large number of operatives being employed in cotton mills and presses and 
in railway woikshops. 
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Cotton Mills^ 

Authorised Persons 
capital employed Looms Spindles 




No- 

(lakhs). 

(1,000). 

(1,000) (1,000) 

Average 1879-80 to 1883-84 

... 63 

657-6 

51 

14*5 

1,610-6 


1889-90 to 1893-94 

... 127 

1161-7 

116*1 

25*3 

3,263-8 

n 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

... 156 

1419*5 

150*0 

36*6 

4,046*1 


1904-05 to 1908-09 

... 218 

1878*7 

216*4 

60*8 

5, 549*1 


1909-10 to 1913-14 

... 257 

2243*3 

243*8 

88*1 

6,406*4 


1910-11 

... 254 

2236*5 

230-8 

84*6 

6,346*7 


1913-14 

... 264 

2245*7 

260*8 

96*7 

6,620*6 


1917-18 

... 269 

2466*3 

284-0 

114*8 

6,614*3 


1918-19 

... 264 

2817*6 

290*3 

116*1 

6,590*9 


’ ' 

' - 






Fi'oductio?) cf yarn in nvlls in British India. 





Total Production Exports 




(lbs.) 

(lbs.) 

ALT3rage 1906-07 to 1910-11 

... 

608,926,375 

228,318,890 

1911-12 



590,841,667 

161,129,123 

1913-14 


... 

644,852,677 

206,740,417 

1917-18 


... 

628,800,510 

133,233,130 

1918-19 



330,530,714 

72,480,373 


Production of Woven goods. 






(lbs.) 

Average 1906-07 to'1910-11 

... 

... 

.. 194,131,234 

1911-12 


... 

... 

.. 252426,207 

1913-14 


... 

... 

.. 256,406,002 

1917-18 



... 

.. 359,178,294 

1918-19 



... • 

.. 325,785,173 

Cctton Mill Production in 

Bombay Presidency. 


Millions of lbs. of yarn Millions of lbs. of woven 



spun. 

goods produced. 


1920 

1921 

1922 1920 

1921 1922 

'Bombay Island 

318 

342 

'349 195. 

186 207: 

Abmcdabad 

74 

76 

86 80 

76 85? 

<)ther centres 

48 

52 

58 31 

30 35 

Total, rresidcncy 

440 

470 

493 303 

292 327 
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Jute 






Authorised 

Persons 



No. capital, lakhs 

Em- Looms Spindles. 


of Bs. (1,000) 

ployed. 

1,000 1,000 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

60 

1200 

208-4 

38-5 695» 

1914-15 

70 

1289*3 

238-2 

233-3 795-5 

1917-18 

76 

1428-5 

266 

40-6 834 

1918-19 

76 

1477-2 

275*5 

40-0 839-9 

Exports of Jute Manufactures, 




Gunny bags 

Gunny cloths Value in 



number in 

million yaids lakhs 



millions 



1904r-05 to 1908-09 


257-8 

698 

14,42-7 

1909-10 to 1913-14 


339 1 

970 

20,24-8 

1915-16 


784.1 

1,102*3 

37,97 8 

1917-18 


758-4 

1,196*8 

42,84-3 

1918-19 


583*1 

1,103*2 

52,65-2 


Paper Milla, 1918. 





Estimated authorised Value of 

No. 

capital 

output 


9 

52*5 lakhs. 

211 lakhs. 

Paper Produced in 




Indian Mills. 




Imported 

Bs. 




Rs. 

1910=81,52,000 ... 


• •• 

... 

1,10,06,000 

1912=77,06,000 ... 


• •• 

••• 

l,3'',83,03O 

1913=80,37,000 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

1,59,00,000 

1914=82,12.000 ... 

• •• 


... 

1,42,00,000 

1916=1,24,85,000... 

• •• 

• % • 


2,28,00,030 

1917=1,87,86,000... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

2.03,00,000 

1918=2,11,18,000... 

... 

• •• 

... 

2,76,00,000 


Woollen ^Hlls. 



Goods Prodnced. 



Imported. 

Rs. 




Rs. 

1910=47,20,000 ... 

... 


.. . 

2,92,97,000 

1912=53,88,000 ... 

••• 

• •• 

• a« 

3,84,42,000 

1913=61,66,000 ... 



... 

?, 14, 12,000 
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1914 = 80 , 09,000 ... 

1916 = 1 , 66 , 59,000 

1917 = 2 , 01 , 10,000 

1918 = 2 , 00 , 15,000 

4 ~ '■ -■ 

Production of Tea. 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1917 

1918 


P. eduction of Coalt Iron Ore and Petroleum. 




Coal 

Iron 

Peti oleum 



(Thousand 

(Tiiousand 

(Millions of 



tons.) 

tons.) 

gallons). 

1895 


a, 540 

47 

13 

1900 


6,119 

63 

38 

1905 

... 

8,418 

103 

145 

1910 

. >• 

••• 12,047 

55 

215 

1916 

... 

... 17,104 

390 

287 


• 

. ... 20,702 

492 

„2S7 


72« Caste: — The caste organization has been alreadjr 
referred to as an institution which plays a very important part 
in the industrial and social life of the people. The social and 
the economic functions of caste'are inextricably bound together 
80 that the regulation of industry is^-as much its duty as the 
superyision of the conduct of members. But the economic as* 
peot of caste has always tended to -[.be distinguished from the 
purely social aspect, and the former came to be identified more 
And more with the guild. In the absence of the guild, however, 
che caste organization dominates the whole life of the trader 
land the artisan. The 'panchayat of each caste controls the 
dealings of members with one another in [[certain defined parti- 
culars and discusses and decides various social and domestic 
questions and inflicts punishments upon offenders. Rules of 
the caste with regard to personal conduct are made binling^ 
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upon individual members, and penalties are laid down for 
breaohes of regulations. The panchayats sometimes also 
seek to regulate the industrial methods pertaining to the 
occupations of the castes, and offences against the com* 
munity tending to lower its corporate character are duly con- 
sidered. * 

^ So far as the organization of production is concerned, 
the members of a caste have rigidly to follow the lines laid 
down by the leaders of the community for their guidance. The 
caste was not, of course, a joint stock company and did not pro- 
duce wealth in a corporate capacity or in its character as a 
social group or community. Under it, as under the system oi\ 
craft gilds in Europe, the craftsmen were autonomous workers, 
with their journeymen and apprentices* But it had rules and^ 
established customs with regard to the details of the trade its 
members pursued, in matters of the raw material, wages, 
prices, quality of manufactures etc. and they were quietly 
submitted to because their infringement meant excommunica- 
Uion. The organization of caste had its obvious serious draw- 
backs as well as its advantages.’ 

1 “ The Sunars of Hushangabad have a guild panchayat on the night 
before the Dashara, when they hold a feast, and are said to take an oath that 
none of them on pain of outcasting will disclose the amount of the alloy, 
which a fellow craftsman has mixed with the precious metals. The Koshtis 
of Chanda in 1907 proscribed a certain cloth and yarn seller of the city who 
had offended some of their number and resolved to outcaste any Koshti who 
dealt with him.” — Census Report. 

2 There is, therefore, a plasticity as well as rigidity in caste. Its 
plasticity has enabled caste to adapt itself to widely separated stages of 
Bocial progress, and to incorporate the various ethnical elements which make 
the Indian poeple. Its rigidity has given strength and permanence to the 
corporate body thus formed. Hinduism is internally loosely coherent but it 
has greater power of resistance to external pressure. Each caste is to some 
extent a trade guild, a mutual assurance society and a religious sect. As a 
trade union it insists on the proper training of the youth of its craft, re- 
gulates the wages of its members, deals with trade delinquents, supplies 
courts of arbitration, and promotes good fellowship by social gatherings. 
The fabrics of medieval India and the chief local industries of our own day, 
were developed under the supervision of caste or trade guilds of this sort. 
Buch guilds may still be found in many parts of India but not always with 
the same complete development.”— W. W. Hunter ; Indian Empire. 

21 
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The same causes that wrought the disorganization and 
''decay of the craft guilds in England are in operation in 
Vindia to-day, and a readjustment of economic and social 
forces is steadily but surely going on. But trade unions and 
other organizations have not yet taken the place of the old 
institution, and things are, for the time being, in a flux. Manu- 
'Tacturers and merchants have their organizations designed to 
safeguard and promote their common interests, but artisans and 
workmen are disorganised and helpless where the hold of the 
castes has loosened, as it is loosening on every hand. 


^ India appears to have had village panchayats as dis- 
tinguished from caste panchayats and corresponding to the 
merchant guilds of medieval Europe. The function of these 
bodies consisted in deciding on all social, religious, economio 
and administrative questions affecting the village as a whole. 
Most of these organizations whose lineaments can be clearly 
ssen in inscriptions of the middle ages found in southern India 
and whose share in public life was a -remarkable feature of the 
administration of the country, have now disappeared and we 
have survivals of only a few of them in certain parts of the 
country. But the vitality of the caste panchayats is greater ; 
and the less advanced a community the stronger is the hold of 
^ that authority on its members. There is but a slight analogy 
[between the Indian caste and the English craft guild.' In the 
{former, social and religious functions predominate and in the 
atter it is the regulation of industry which characterisea 
;he organization. 


73* Aacient Indian Gnilds.— The craft and merchant 
guilds of India have a long history and traces of them have been 
discovered even in the Vedas which take] us to a time two 
thousand years before the Christian era. From Budhistic litera- 
ture* we find that various crafts were organised in guilds with 
their councils and executive officers ; and as many as eighteen 
of these are mentioned. Hindu literature abounds in refereneen 
to gilds, their consititution, rules and functions, and no doubt 
is left about the fact that they occupied an important place in 
the social economy and that they were in a flourshing condition. 


1 Sir Herbert Risley : The People of India, page 259. 

2 Rhyg Dayida : Budhiit India. 
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(|rhe head (shreshthi) of the guild (Shreni or Sangha or Gana) was 
a man of high social status and was held in great esteem by the 
king as well as by the people. In the timel of the Budhist 
^Jatakas, arts and crafts had already become hereditary. They 
had likewise become localised, and streets in towns, and in 
many oases whole villages were inhabited by one class of 
artisans. ' 

Kautilya’s Arthashastra and the Dharmashastras of Mann, 
Gautama, Narada &o. show a further development of the guilds, 
those of merchants and artisans, and we find ‘cultivators, 

, traders, herdsmen, moneylenders and artisans’ authorised to 
‘'lay down rules for their respective classes. The king is enjoin- 
ied to give his decisions in oases of dispute, according to the 
rules of the guilds which are recognized. Manu * and other law- 
givers speak of the laws of castes, villages and guilds, thus 
showing that guild organizations were coming to be distinguish- 
ed from castes and were even developing their own customs 
regarding the production and disposal of wealth. The guilds 
held property in their corporate capacity and also as trustees. 
Inscriptions found in the different parts of the country and 
belonging to early centuries of the Christian era leave no doubt 
about the position of artisans’ and traders! guilds which served 
as bankers and trustees. The guilds had regular rules about 
apprentices, and castes does not appear to have been a rigid 
bar to the admission of pupils to different trades. The restric- 
tive influence of caste became stronger with the lapse of time, 
and that institution has continued its hold on Hindu society 
while the guilds have decayed and disappeared except in a few 
parts of the country. 

74. Gnllds and 6astes.— The English craft guild was 
•^xtremely exclusive and exercised a very rigorous control over 
nembership, apprenticeship and the general practice of its 
articular craft. But it is not to be supposed that it had no 

1 R. C. Majumdar : Corporate Life in Ancient India ; Hopkins : India^ 
■fOld and New. 

2 Manava Dbarmashastra) VIII, 41 ; Yadnayalkya, 1,361. 

h — Manu. 
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religious and social side of its own,' and herein we trace a 
similarityjbetw^n it and the caste, though the English 

fl^uild never made its occupation hereditaryr 'That a person must 
be born in a caste to be entitled to be its member, is a peculiarity 
of the Indian caste. And even in India we see instances of ab- 
sorption of castes and the creation of new ones or of 8ub«oastes. 

The idea of the inherent social superiority and inferiority 
of certain occupations and classes and of the inheritable char* 
acter of the qualities and functions of these classes did not 
strike root in the European soil while in India the distinction of 
Varnaa based upon qualities and actions alone, faded from the 
popular mind, and social divisions steadily multiplied as they 
became more and more rigid. Some castes do correspond to 
crafts, but in the case of several there is no such indentity. * 
A caste is divided into a number of subcastes clearly marked 
off from one another and the latter are distinguished by the 
peculiar economic functions which they perform. The econo- 
mic cleavage here is as wide as the social. Artisans’ guilds are 
numerous even at this date in Gujarat and Kathiawad and their 
number in a town ranges between 30 and 150. The Mahajan is a 
guild of bankers, traders, brokers &o. while the Panch is a guild 
of artisans. Ahmedabad is to-day the centre of the guild system 
which extends into Rajputana. Elsewhere the guilds disappeared 
long ago and even in Gujarat, their power is fast declining.* 

1 “ The religious side of the guilds has not so far come into much 
prominence, but most of them had this side to their activities, and indeed 
with some, religious and social duties had formed the nucleus round which 
the other powers had gathered. Pageants and processions on certain saints’ 
days and format attendance at worship, were part of most medieval associa- 
tions and more common still wore alms and charities and prayers and masses- 
for the souls of dead brethren.’’— Townsend Warner ; Landmarks in English 
Industrial History. 

2 “ The same caste may embrace several crafts, and as a rule, 
Mahammadans and Hindus engage in the same trade, each working for his 
own community. Sometimes they take recognizable sections of a craft and 
work separately. At other times they may be found in the same workshop 
and Hindus now often employ Mahammadan craftsmen whereas formerly 
the Hindus were .the labourers and the Mahammadans the employers.”— 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. III. 

3 For an interesting account of^Indian guilds seel Hopkins’ India, Old; 
and New, 176. 
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The eoonomio functions of castes have steadily receded 
into the background and it will be more and more open to their 
members to take to any trade they may find suitable. To* 
day, caste and occupation are no longer convertible terms, and 
a trade is found followed by people of different castes; and as 
regards r.on-Hindus, these social restrictions are non*existent 
among them, though religious and social prejudices impose 
certain limitations even in their case. Thus weavers are found 
among different castes and creeds, and in the Punjab, “ in the 
eastern districts the Julahas constitute a real caste, but further 
westwards distinctions of race tend to disappear. Ehokhars and 
Pathans, Mirasis and Pajputs, and even needy Sayyads are 
found flying the weaver’s shuttle for their livelihood in Jhang 
and Multan.” ' Changing popular tastes, competition of foreign 
and indigenous maohine*made goods , the increasing use of 
machinery and improved tools and the growth of individual 
liberty, have disorganised and will tend more and more to dis- 
solve this industrial organization based upon the principle of 
caste. Before the advent of machinery and the spread of 
general and technical education as also the changes which 
rapidly took place as a consequence, in social ussiges and 
ideas, had obliterated the distinctions among the different 
classes of work and of workers, even in a country like England, 
as Mill observes, the barriers which separated one industry from 
another were almost insuperable. * 

A similar process is clearly visible in India and enterprising 
men are rising to a higher status in economic oraganiza* 
tion independently fof all social distinctions. Not only will 
Brahmins become mechanics, foremen, carpenters, tailors, 
contractors and engineers, but people of the socially lower] 
classes also are being enabled to organize industries and com- 
mand labour and thus to override the limitations set by caste* 


1 LatifiEi ; ‘ The Industrial Punjab.’ 

2 ** So complete, indeed, has hitherto been the separation, so strongly 
marked the line of demarcation, between the different grades of labourers, 
as to be almost equivalent to an hereditary {distinction of .caste ; each em* 
ployment being chiefly recruited from the children of .those already employed 
in it or in employments of the same rank with it in social estimation w from 
the children of persons who, if originally of a lower rank, have succeeded in 
raising themselves by their exertions.” — Principles. 
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The moToment is, therefore, perpendicular and likewise hori*- 
zontal. The advantages inoidental to caste and guild organiza* 
tion are no longer serviceable to persons who aspire to rise in 
the social scale or to improve their economic condition^ 
The regulations and restrictions of caste are, therefore, found 
to be impediments rather than helps and individualistic tenden- 
cies noticeable among members of castes will prove destructive 
to those organizations. There are some thinkers in the West 
who believe that the guild idea deserves to be revived at this 
moment when the conflict between employers and operatives 
has become very bitter on account of the control of industry 
having passed out of the hands of the expert workers into 
those of a narrow class of capitalists. They wish to revert to 
the spirit of the old guild, to times when man was “ mainly 
a craftsman and a democrat who had not wasted many hours on 
polititians and governors.’" 

7 5. Parming. — The organization of production in India 
has to be studied in different aspects which simultaneously 
present themselves to the view and range between a poor 
peasant’s simple cultivation of a patch of land or the occasional 
land tillage, combined with other primitive occupations, of the 
backward races that inhabit the hills and the jungles, on the 
one side, and on the other, the manufacture of the finest 
t>^rticles in a factory of the most modern type by up-to-date 
methods and on an enormous scale. ^QSxoept in the case of a 
few big land holdings, agriculture is, for the most part, in 
the hands of small men. Farming on a large scale is quite 
exceptional in India. "In the rayatwari areas of Madras, for 
example, the average size of a holding does not exceed eight 
cultivated acres while in the more thickly populated areas of 
Bihar, under the Zamindari system, the tenant holding averages 
less than half an acre. " The organization of the agricultural 
industry, the basis of the country’s economic prosperity, ia 
closely bound up with the different systems of land tenure that 
prevail in the provincea^ Economists have discussed the com* 
parative merits of the sj^tems of land holding such as peasant 
proprietorship and tenancy and based their preference for one 
form or another on the consideration of the efficient organiza- 


1 6. R. Sterling TaylorJ: The Guild State. 
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tion of production and also the resultant well-being. In 
[Northern India generally, where the landlord class predomi- 
tnates, land is actually cultivated by small tenants in whose 
bands farming cannot be very productive. In southern India, 
nolders of one to five acres of land predominate. 

A few intelligent and enterprising landlords are indeed found f 
taking a keen interest in their business, organizing their farming/ 
along systematic and scientific lines; and sugarcane cultivation 
and fruit gardening, for instance, have proved encouragingly 
remunerative. Agricultural associations and co-operative socie- 
ties may be expected to do something for the small cultivator 
by teaching him and helping him in other ways to make his 
farming more profitable. He may borrow capital or purchase 
seed from his society and carry out improvements suggested 
him by demonstrations given by the officers of the Agricultural 
Departments. Farming has to be taken up as a business 
and must be an economic proposition, the farmer organizing 
production in an intelligent and efficient manner. The pro- 
ductivity of the soil in India has to be increased by liberal 
application of capital and labour, and the cultivator must have 
the enterprise and the necessary means at his disposal to do 
this. The peasant proprietor or the tenant in India is, as 
rule, too poor and ignorant ' to carry on his industry with] 
sufficient profit to himself and to the country. Spread of edu 
cation and improvement of credit may be expected to change 
these conditions and to lead to a better organization of agri 
culture and with it of dairy farming, cattle breeding and othe 

1 “ In England the farmer is generally a person of some education and 
substance, farming large acres and capable of applying the results of bis 
reading. The great mass of the agriculturists of India are small holders and 
the standard of education mong them is, as a' rule, low. There are no 
agricultural papers to bring to their notice new manures or new machinery, 
in most cases they would not have the money to purchase them, nor the 
science and knowledge to make much use of them when they had got them. 

1 am well aware that in every province in India there are not a few highly 
educated and intelligent landlords and farmers ; but as a rule the cultivator 
of India is a small holder. This, obviously, complicates the problem. Finally* 
the idea of seedsmen as we know them in England, with our Buttons and 
Garters, is practically unknown. Till a few years ago, the village Bania 
added this to his various lines of activity." — ^Ifr. Mackenna Paper read 
before Royal Society of Arts. 
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allied industries. Intelligent landlords must take genuine in- 
terest in the improvement of agriculture and the industries 
subsidiary to it and set an example to others. 

76. Sabdivision of Land in 

t^ lyav of imprniramftnVffl that the bulk of the agricultural 
holdings, in Jamindari as welt as Bayatwari areas, are not 
economic holdings. Mr. Eeatinge defines an economic holding 
I as one ‘l^hich allows a man a chance of producing sufficient 
ito support himself and his family in reasonable comfort after 
jpaying his necessary expenses. In the Deccan an ideal econo- 
mic holding would consist of ( say ) forty or fifty acres of fair 
band in one block with at least one good irrigation well and 
/a bouse situated on the holding^ The desirable area would 
(vary greatly in different parts according to circumstances.*’ ’ 
•The average holding is very small, often split up into several 
(plots situated at a distance from one another, and consequently 
’it is absolutely uneconomic from the point of view of the 
'cultivator and involves wasteful farming from the point of 
'view of productivity. The cultivator with such a holding 
cannot be expected to develop or improve his property and 
must live in depressing circumstances. He must eke out a 
living by taking to other occupations and working as a wage- 
earner either in his own village or elsewhere to supplement 
his income.* Agriculture proves wasteful under these circum- 
stances and the commt^ity is not able to make the most of its 
natural advantages. ^Growth of population and continued 
partitions of landed poperty have resulted in minute subdivi- 
sions and dispersion of lands and the effects of this tendency 

1 Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan. 

2 In moving a resolution in the Bombay Legislative Council, recommend- 
ing the adoption of measures to prevent the extreme sub-division of land 
which is going on apace, the Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Qodbole described 
several cases of lands where partition had become absurdly minute. He 
said ; — “ In the Eanara district, there is a compact piece of land measuring 
52 acres and 1 gunta in extent. Tliis land is divided at present into 40 
separate survey numbers 14 of which are less than one acre in extent. The 
survey numbers are subdivided further and the whole of the 52 acres and 1 
gunta are at present held by 199 occupants. Three of these holdings arc of 
1 gunta each. I might tell the Council that the Council chamber in which 
we have met to-day measures li guntas. This will give the Hon’ble members 
some idea of what a holding of One gunta means." 
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nupon the oommunity are oumulatiye.^^Lands are not only split 
into small fragments, but these latter, though belonging to the 
same persons, are scattered in distant places so that their cult!- 
yation becomes difficult and is indifferently done. The evil 
of fragmentation is not peculiar to one province or another or 
to the Jamindari or the rayatvirari tenure. It is almost universal. 
In one village in the Punjab, for instance, it is found that^4^ 
owners own 2,833 acres of land in 16,311 fields, the average^e- 
ing one-seventh of an acrerNIn Jullunder district, owing to 
successive partitions of hdfdings, shares in wells have also 
been divided so that a man may own an one-sixteenth of 
one well and one-eighth of another and so on. 

Laws have been made in certain countries rendering pos- 
sible the creation of impartible holdings of a particular size.* 
I ncrease ^nd growing dependence on the agri- 

cultural industry are as much responsible for the evil of the 
extreme fragmentation of land as Hindu and Mahomedan laws 

attachment of the people to their 
Spread of education, change of public 
feeling and a suitable modification of the existing laws of 

1 It is evident from this that in the last sixty or seventy years the 

<jharacter of the land holdings has altogether changed. In the pre-Bvitisli 
days and in the early days of British rule, the holdings were usually of a 
fair size, m )8t frequently more than nine or ten acres while iodiTidiial 
holdings of less than two acres were hardly ^nown. Now, the number of 
holdinga is more than douHed and eighty-one per cent, of these holdings are 
under ten acres in size, while no less than sixty per cent, are less tlian five 
acres ” — Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, page 46. • 

2 Read in this connection the interesting report of a coiiunittee appoint- 
ed by the Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda to make proposals 
•on the consolidation of small and scattered holdings in the state. The report 
states that (1) land has already been minutely sub-divided, (2) preventive 
measures must be taken and the present limit of subdivision must be raised, 
{3) the growing subdivisions are mainly due to the operation of Hindu and 
other laws of inheritance, and (4) subdivisions have made agriculture un- 
economic and wasteful by involving waste of labour and cattle power, and 
of land in hedges and boundary marks and by making it impo8si>4o to dig 
wells and use labour-saving implements. The committee recommends that 
^he miQiinnm dimensions of an economic holding may bo fixed and also thaU 
*a permissive Act may be passed to eflEect consolidation of existing small and 
scattered holdings. 

Zi 
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{ nheritenoe> are pointed out as remedies.' But they are nofr 
ikely to be efSoaoious unless new industrial ayenues are 
opened to the people and they find congenial work in other 
fields. The creation of impartible holdings will require 
radical change in public opinion and voluntary effort rather 
than legislative coercion will have to be depended on for a lon^ 
time to come. In the meanwhile, consolidation of scattered 
jholdings with the consent of the owners may be tried with a 
jfair prospect of success. The influence of oo«operation is 
Ibeing brought to bear upon the solution of this problem, and{ 
169 co-operative consolidation of holdings societies were regis- 
ftered in the Punjab up to the end of September, 1921. The 
experiment will be watched with keen interest and deserves t^ 
Jbe tried elsewhere. For an enterprising man to take to farm- 
ing, a sufficiently large plot of land provided with water facili> 
ties and a decent amount of capital, will be ordinarily needed. 
And fortified with these, there is no reason why a few of our 
more enterprising cultivators and even some of our agricul- 
tural graduates should not become successful farmers. 

77. Urban and Rural Indnstriesx — Small industrlea^ 
will be similary remunerative if the workers have the necessary 
training, can command capital and can keep themselves inj 
touch with the latest improvements in processes. Indigenous 
industries, wherever they exist, must be improved by tho'^ 
promotion of the efficiency of those engaged in them. In the 
competition of cheap foreign manufactures, local indutries 
are bound to go under. Cloth, hardware, cutlery, paper, pottery^ 
glass, oils, domestic utensils and a host of other articles turned 
•ut in modern factories must displace corresponding goods of 
indigenous make. But properly organized and encouraged, th» 
indigenous home Industries may hold their own against im- 
ported articles. There are scattered all over the country^ 
skilled workers who can turn out articles of any pattern. Locks.! 

1 The exhausting nature of agriculture, the rapid growth of population 
and the minute subdivision of land wero three important facts which arrested 
the attention of Mr. Caird, a member of the Famine Commission of 1880. 
Talking with the Co-Regent of Hyderabad on the question of the evil of tho 
subdivision of land, he elicited the following signidcant remark : — It is 
the custom of the people to subdivide among the sons of the family, and 
who can interfere with that ?” — “ India, the Land and the People.” 
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knives, nnteraokers, silver ware, brass and copper utensil/^ 
toys and leather goods, all of a high quality and finish, ara • 
made, and the Swadeshi movement has given some encourage- 
ment to these industries. 

^iJQ^atjs^reg^uired in their case is not only patriotic patro- 
nage on the part of -the people but better organizat ion of 
uroduction and sale^ . Though the railways have shortened 
distances, and brought even our villages in contact with foreign 
factories, indigenous industries still possess considerable 
»d^%htage ovaiLthanihy.j’jB aaon of proximity of m arkets a nd of 
chggjuwss. As regards enterprises on a larger 's'cafeTyoung'' 
men who receive their training abroad, find it difficult to enlist 
the support of capitalists and cannot straight off start new 
industries. They do not also possess business capacity though 
they may have expert knowledge ( which may not suit Indian 
conditions). Capitalists care more for secure incomes, fat 
dividends and high rates of interest and are unwilling to risk 
their money on new ventures. But this happy association of 
enterprise and training with capital, will be more in evidence 
^s years pass by. Care is now being taken to see that the students 
who go out to foreign countries to learn should have received. 
Vsome acquaintance with industries in this country and should be 
tin a position to profit by training obtained in foreign institutions 
knd factories. 

In the meanwhile, experienced business men in command' 
of capital, are found to be able to float new industrial concerns. 
The experience gained in the existing factories will prov» 
useful in the work of starting new ones. But this organization, 
must be preceded by experimentation and research work. Th'R 
possibilities of the raw materials to be found in abundance in 
the country, must first be proved, and a new industrial sohemt 
must be an undisputed business proposition. The State will 
have much to do to create congenial surroundings and give • 
direct and indirect assistance to industrial development.' The 
appointment of experts is suggested for this purpose to Govern- 
ment and Directors of Industries have been already so appoints 
ed in the provinces. The danger to be guarded against lies^ 
in speculation and hasty company promotion which may bring 


1 See the Indian Sugar Committee's Report in this connection. 
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on a crisis at any time and cause a setback to industrial 
development. The history of several joint stock companies 
started during the industrial boom of fifteen years ago and of 
the past five years, is full of valuable lessons to organizers of 
new industries and particularly to investors of capital. 

78. The Potare We cannot proceed without advert- 
ing here to the question which is raised by the oft repeated 
Wtatement that India is and must long continue to bo a country 
Ln which agriculture will be the predominant industry. If this 
statement simply means that there is infinite scope for the 
mprovement of the agricultural industry in this country and 
;hat it will be many years before it will have established in it 
nanufactures of the magnitude of those of Japan or England, 
‘or instance, there is nothing in the observation to which 
< fxception may be reasonably taken. But what is resented as 
unwarranted, is the insinuation that India must be satisfied 
with agriculture because her sons are incapable of starting and 
managing large manufactures and the idea that in the world’s 
geographical division of labour, agriculture has been assigned 
to her as her peculiar province, manufactures having been 
successfully taken up by western nations. 

Agriculture is a noble industry and profitable one too, and 
every nation is trying to improve and encourage it. The 
productivity of the soil in this country is very low and may be 
appreciably increased. Improved farming will materially add 
to the national income and the efforts that are being made by 
Government in the matter of demonstrating the utility of 
improved methods and implements and of supplying seed of 
pure and superior quality for the cultivation of cotton, wheat, 
sugar-cane and other crops, are efforts in the right direction.* 
£ut to reduce India to the condition of a nation of cultivators, 
jwould be to retard the progress of the people in all directions. 


1 Seo Report of the Indian Cotton Gomrnittee. 
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The existence of diverse industries, partioularlF those that 
call for the exercise of high intellectual and moral qualities,, 
is essential for the healthy development of the people. 

It is a mistake to si^pose that India has ever been a purely) 
agricultural country. 'fTt had, in the past, a splendid combina- 
tion of agriculture and manufactures, and its wealth was the 
result of the profitable exchange between the country and the 
I town A And the example of Japan is there to show how manu- 
factures can be developed in a backward Asiatic country if\ 
judicious measures are taken to foster the growth of in-\ 
dustries. Germany also evolved her industrial prosperity out ' 
of conditions which wore hardly more favourable than those 
prevailing in India. Even England was a predominantly 
agricultural country till the end of the eighteenth century, j 
“ In 1770 England was still mainly an agricultural country, and 
Arthur Young estimates that the income of the agricultural 
portion of the nation was larger than that of all the rest or 
the community.”* 

What is, therefore, wanted is the industrial resurrection ot 
India. The ruralization of the country has gone to such a- 
length, that the industrial achievements of the people, their 
talent, and their natural and acquired aptitude have been for- 
gotten. The industrial and commercial glory of India appears 
to have passed into a myth, and an account of the old indigen- 
ous industries and arts will read like a fairy tale. The history 

I do not agree that India is an agricultuial country ; India is aat^ 
rnuch a manufacturing country as an agricultural ; and he who would seelc 
to reduce her to the position of an agricultural country seeks to lower her itfe^ 
the scale of civilization, I do not suppose that India is to become the 
agricultural farm of England ; she is a manufacturing country, her manu- 
factures of various description have existed for ages, and have never been 
able to be competed with by any nation whenever fair play has been giveife 
‘ to them. I speak not now of her Dacca muslins and her Cashmeer s hawls , 
but of various articles which she has manufactured in a manner superior to- 
any part of the world. To reduce her now to an agricultural country would 
be an injustice to India.’* — Mr. Montgomery Martin : Quoted in “ India ia. 
the V^ictorian Age by Mr. R. 0. Dutt, 

2 Gibbins : Industrial History of England, 
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of Indian shipping and ship-building, to take one example 
would show what great progress ' had been made by the Indian, 
people in industrial development. The inherent industrial ca- 
j^aoity of the Indian people is undoubted and the latent possi- 
Ibilities of the country are acknowledged on all hands. With 
kystematio organization and patient and zealous encouragement, 
a variety of industries will rise in India, making her people . 
progressive and prosperous. 

79* H Collective View. — Having explained the nature 
and the working of the different agents of production in relation 
to the conditions prevalent in India, it will be instructive now 
to present a collective view of the whole subject so as to convey 
to the reader a correct idea of the strong and the weak points 
of the situation and its possibilities. The organization of pro- 
duction must obviously be so designed as to make the factors 
yield the highest possible results, that is to say, the maximum 
of efScienoy. These things are but rarely arranged by discus- 
sion and agreement and are the effect of the spontaneous acts 
of indivduals and groups goaded by definite motives. But when 
injustice and disadvantage become conspicuous, the necessary 
adjustment is and has to be attempted. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that as wealth is only a means to an end, viz, 
attainment of welfare and happiness, the organization of its 
production must not be allowed to have a degrading and 
demoralizing effect upon any class of the community. It is 
true that what is physically devitalizing and morally debasing 
is, in the long run, economically unsound and undesirable. 
But in the course of economic evolution, with the reaction 

1 “ In ancient times the Indians excelled in the art of constructing 
ressela, and the present Hindus can in this respect still offer models to 
Europe — so much so that the English, attentive to every thing which relates 
to naval architecture, have borrowed from the Hindus .many improvements 

which they have adapted with success to their own shipping The Indian 

vessels unite elegance and utility, and are models of patience and fine work- 
manship.’^ — A French writer quoted by Radhakumud Mukerjee in his IliBtory 
of rndian Shijyjoing and Maritime Activity, 

The questiou of maintaining an Indian naval force for the defence of 
tliis country in particular and of the Empire in general, now looms large on 
the horizon. Here is an opportunity before the State to revive the shipping 
industry in this country. The revival will be an economic as well as a 
jiolitical boon. 
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'upon it of political and social changes, society rashes into forms 
' of industrial organization which are ultimately found to be 
detrimental to the well*being of the people as a whole, and 
efforts have to be made to minimize evils and bring about 
suitable reforms. Slavery, absentee landlordism, usury, over- 
worked and under-paid factory labour, profiteering, employ- 
ment of women and children in factories for long hours, th» 
nntouchability of iai^e masses in India are instances in point. 

The desire to satisfy wants with less trouble and with a 
greater balance of adavantage seems to be innate in human 
nature, and in it lies the secret of man’s progress in civilization. 
In the technique of production and in his dealings with the 
other members of his group, man goes on evolving new methods, 
relations and practices, which give rise to stages of industrial 
growth. Natural environments materially affect this 
development, and the efforts to overcome difficulties 
encountered in the satisfaction of wants, give different shapes 
to the organization of industry and society. “ The^ 
stratification of the people of a country depends chiefly upon 
its forms and divisions of labour. Social life, in that way, is 
a creation of the industrial system”. ' This industrial 
ievolution can be easily traced in India, as the remnants of the 
ptages of growth of the early times are to be seen even to-day 
side by side with modern revolutionary changes going forward. 
The economic changes are rarely sudden or universal, but at 
each epoch, certain methods and forms of social structure 
predominate. From the self-sufficient family whose members, 
among them, produced almost everything they needed, to a social 
arrangement in which occupations became specialized and here- 
ditary in castes, the transition marked a notable advance in 
economic evolution. It meant the establishment of the village 
oommunity, with its division of labour clearly defined and uni- 
versally recognized and with its co-operation among the families 
of cultivators, traders, artisans, craftsmen and servants. The 
'Organization has not been “ the foreseen and desired result 
of the action of some great man or men forcing their will 
upon the working and trading population. It was the result of 
■the efforts of each man to do his best for himself and those who 


1 D, n. Macgregor: Evolution of Industry. 
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depended upon him.”* The origin and the nature of the Hindtt 
economic organization are not an exception to this general 
statement though the hereditary character of the Varnas and 
the castes restricted individual liberty of action to a much great- 
er extent here than in the West. The precept of the Bhagvad- 
gita about the functions of the Varnas is usually taken as a 
divine dispensation of social arrangements which the Dharma 
Shastras regard as sacrosanct but it is ethical rather than eco- 
nomic in its import.* The tendency to look upon an ancient 
social structure as divine, can be easily accounted for if the 
circumstances of the time are carefully considered. 

This economic phase is, in many respects, not unlike the 
position in England just before the era of the Industrial Revo- 
lution, and we are now in India, on the eve of radical 
changes similar to those witnessed in that country in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. There was a perfect co-or- 
dination, under that system, of economic functions in rural 
areas and also an exchange between the towns and the villages, 
though the latter were much more isolated than they are now. 
Urban industries and trade were well developed, and arts and 
crafts flourished under the patronage of royalty, the nobi- 
lity and the gentry. Indian home manfactures, like the British, 
ones before the Industrial Revolution, ” although greatly 
developed, were still largely conducted upon the domestic 
system, and the small capitalist-artisan was a conspicuoua 
feature of that time, just as the large mill-owner or iron master 
is of our own to-day. Manufactures were carried on by a 
number of small master-manufacturers, who gave out work to 
be done in the homes of the employees ; and who often combined 
agricultural with mauufacturing puruits. But nevertheless there 
were signs of the approach of modern capitalist methods, of 
production on a large scale.” * The old organization is now 
breaking down under the pressure of modern influences, easy 
transport, use of machinery and power, foreign competition. 
&o., and the country is confronted with the problem of proper 
adjustment. 

1 G. W. Gough : Wealth and Work. 

2 See Tilak’a Gita Rahasya, particularly a diBCUSsion of Bhagvadgita , 
III, 35. 

3 Gibbins : Industrial History of England. 
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80. The 6harhha Movementi— The evils of the factory 
system have become so patent in the west that earnest endeav- 
ours are being made to deurbanize ” the industries of the 
country and to restore to villages the simplicity, the charm 
and the healthinese of the olden times. The advocates of a 
rural revival in England make it quite clear that they are not 
opposed to industry, manufacture or trade. **We are not out 
against machinery*’, they point out, “but are out against that 
attitude of mind which has turned all those essentials of real 
healthy life, the necessities of national production, into in- 
struments of human degradation.” We are out to remedy a 
state of things, they proceed to say which denies to the mass 
of workers “any opportunity of industrial initiative, any scope 
for the exercise of the creative birthright which distinguishes 
the free worker from the slave”. The case of the Indian village 
and workman is not yet so hopeless as that of his prototype in 
certain western countries, and it is, therefore, urged that steps 
should be taken to save our countryside from the disaster of 
the factory regime before 'it is too late. We here take the 
'Charkha* as a representative of rural crafts and life and the 
Indian movement in favour of its revival as intended to impart 
physical, economic and moral health to the people of India. 


For our present purpose it will be desirable to fix attention 
mainly on the purely economic aspect of the Charkha move- 
ment, and it will have an important bearing on the political, 
the ethical, the. social and the other aspects. Students must 
carefully consider the object or objects of the movement, its 
means and measures and their operation and expected actual 
effects upon the people in order to be able to form a just estimate 
in the matter. A resolution of the special Calcutta Nationah 
Congress spoke of hand-spinning and band-weaving and the 
wearing of khadder as measures of discipline and self-sacrifice 
for every man, woman and child. The Nagpur Congress 
passed a resolution in favour of making India economically 
independent and calling upon merchants to "carry out a gradual 
boycott of foreign trade relations”. Economic independence 
has been made a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Swarajya, and as one necessary for its continuance. To make 
each village self-sufficient is likewise an ideal that is preached 
in this connection.' It will be seen that a number of large, com- 
23 
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plez and diflSoult questions are here presented to the mind and 
it is necessary to select for discussion o ne of the most importa nt 
arguments urg ed in support of iha-8ainiuiut^^ud>aei---f»d^ 
lQ.cimjrl»r^atth»i»a^aad is designed to create supplementary 
industries for the cottages of the poor and starving cultivators 
[ who have to rot in unemployment during a large part of the 
' year when agricultural operations are impossible and no other 
f work is available. 

Now, band'Spinning has been, for centuries, a home industry 
carried on by women all the world over. The spinning wheel 
and the spindle have been plied by them in their homes, and 
the woollen and the cotton yarn produced has been sold in the 
local market for the use of the professional weavers to be con- 
verted into blankets, dhoties and sarees- The cloth turned out 
from the home-spun yarn was in universal use in the country. 
Middlemen would collect the yarn or buy it in the town markets 
and supply weavers with the raw material ; or the yarn would be 
directly taken to the weaver to be turned into cloth. This form 
of domestic industry still persists very generally with respect to 
woollen blankets in rural areas. In villages at a distance from 
the railways and the highways the same system persists with 
reference to cotton also. But the rough yarn produced in the 
indigenous mills has largely superceded the hand-spun material 
• in the country, and the middlemen and the weavers prefer the 
former stuff as being cheaper, finer, more suitable and easier to 
handle. Handloom-weaving still holds its own whereas hand 
spinning has gone under in the competition of machinery as 
there is sufficient demand for its products though the number 
of handlooms plying in the differennt districts has steadily 
declined.’ 

; Handloom-weaving has been a specialized craft, giving full 
employment to the workers throughout the year though tba 
Salies and the Koshties have been partly agriculturists also. 
But never been such a craft — it has ever 

I been a subsidiary occupation for women. It has been given 
{ up because it no longer pays and can not compete with gins. 


1 Government reports on the reyision settlements of land reyenue m 
taluka after taluka tell the same tale of the diminishing number of looms. 
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presses and mills. It is proposed to revive hand-spinning as a 
cottage industry for men as well as women In order to provide 
them with work, and consequently, with sufficient food and 
clothing and likewise to preserve rural industrial organization 
from being destroyed by the invasion of modern machinery. 
Success in this effort at the rehabilitation of the Charkha in 
rural homes, will depend upon the success with which (1) men 
as well as women may be induced to ply the spinning wheel as 
a regular supplementary occupation, (2) a sufficient number of 
weavers may be found to use hand- spun yarn on their looms 
and (3) popular taste may be regulated and controlled in favour 
of using hand-woven Khaddar made of hand-spun yarn in 
preference to other cloth. Economic forces must obviously ' 
assert themselves here in the long run unless there is a com- < 
plete aesthetical and moral revolution, and are bound to set ^ 
limits to the permanent progress of the Charkha movement. 

81. Limitations and Possibilities Whatever other 
causes may be responsible for the dlsannearance of the Chark ha 
from the cottages of the rural population, the adventof^H3iuca 
mac^inaiy in our midst, is one of the most potent. It has been 
displaced by the spindle in the factory by the same process by 
which the stool and the iron-roller in the cottage have been 
replaced by the ginning machine, the copyst’s reed by the 
fountain pen and the power-driven printing machine, the stone 
hand grinding mill by the steam flour mill, the tailor’s needle 
by the sewing machine, the bullock cart by the railway and the 
automobile, the leather water lift by the suction pump and the 
wooden plough by the iron plough. We have adopted and are 
fast adopting more economical and efficient methods of producr 
tion and transport, and familiarity is taking off the edge of 
novelty and creating a demand for a more extended use of 
machinery and improved tools. You can make water run up-hill 
more easily than expect human nature as it is and as it pro- 
mises long to remain, to resist the use of things which are 
more economical, convenient and pleasurable. True, the 
adoption of improvements like those mentioned above, has 
thrown thousands of artisans and craftsmen out of employment, 
but it has also opened innumerable new avenues of employ-f 
ment for the people, at the same time. The railways probably 
^ive employment to more workmen than they have displaoed, 
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{ The real problem is, therefore, one of readjustment and suitable^ 
and healthy adaptation.' 

: The Chsrkha, preferably in an improved form, can be<- 
established with benefit among the homes of villages which 
have not been penetrated by railways and machinery and among- 
classes socially too low and otherwise too helpless to do any 
other work. The output of the Charkha will there supplement^ 
the small earnings of the poor labourer and cultivator, and' 
more weavers than now may ply a profitable trade in those- 
conditions. Wool is spun and woollen yarn is woven in this 
way in numerous villages at the present moment, and the* 
industry has a place out out for itself. Work on the Charkha 
will also give employment as famine and charitable relief. It 
jj^admittedly a home occupation peculiarly suited to the life 
the capacity of rural women and can be revived only in 
|that forn^ Nothing is gained by indulging in exaggerations 
in such matters, and if the permanent and substantial good 
of the poorer classes in the country is to be achieved, it is best 
squarely to face realities. For this purpose let us make a few 
assumptions. Suppose the 150 crores of yards of cotton pieca 
goods which were, on the average of the seven years, 1914-1920*. 
annually imported into the country, were completely boycotted. 
Suppose we found a sufificiently large number of women and 
men to spin yarn and craftsmen to weave it. Suppose all the 
foreign cloth were replaced by hand-woven cloth made of hand* 
spun yarn. Its value at pre-war prices was about Rs. 27 
crores, and, let us assume it will be Rs. 55 crores in the near 
future. Of course, if the assumed boycott took immediate- 
and full effect, the value of the above cloth would soar to any 
heights and may go up from 55 to 100 crores. In that case- 
the gain of the poor classes as producers will be more than 
offset by their loss as consumers. Out of the 55 crores*. 
will have to be deducted the value of the raw cotton which 
will be spun on the Charkhas into yarn and let us put it at lO' 
crores. The balance of 45 crores, if distributed] among the SS- 
crores of the whole population, will make an addition of Rs. 1 
unnas 6 to the annual income of the people per head and will 
be less than 2 Rs. if divided among the rural population. The- 

l See the Author's article on this subject in the Journal of the Indiaib 
'Economic Society for June, 1921 . 
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assumptions we have made and the results we have calculated 
AS flowing therefrom^ will place the problem in its true pers- 
pective, and the actual experience of the past year of intensive 
propaganda in favour of the Charkha and khaddar, has al- 
ready yielded significant lessons along the same lines. The 
substitution of mill-made Khaddar for other swadeshi cloth 
made by machinery is obviously meaningless. 

When it is said — and the statement is perfectly correct — 
(that at one time India clothed herself completely out of home- 
made cloth, it is forgotten that the individual demand for 
ploth, especially in urban areas, has enormously increased 
during the last generation and that the consumption of cloth 
IS bound to increase with the Mpwth of population and the 
spread of modern civilization, ^he real subject for anxiety is 
not so much that the Charkha has disappeared from rural' 
homes as that the total productive capacity of the mass of the^ 
population living in villages has not kept pace with their 
steadily growing numbers and wants.^ After all, cotton cloth! 
is an item of very minor mportance m the domestic economy 
of the poorer classes. ^ more serious question is the one 
relating to the inadequate production and supply of food 
in the country.'^ Few realize how the agricultural industry 
of the country has been revolutionized in the last century and 
how the average landowning cultivator and the farming tenant 
are no longer able to make a living out of their occupation. 
The proposed planting of the Charkha in every home can 
pttot create the food the people want, and spinning will only be 
supplementary occupation in a small way. Economic re- 
construction will, therefore, have to be carried out in various 
directions and in consonance with the spirit of the times, and 
no wholesal^je;vival of a by-gone age is .either practi ca bl e o_r 
^esTr^ble. The spinning wheel certainly has its place, but it 
can not be the specific for all our economic ills as it is re-» 
presented to be. Salvation must be sought in a more efficient 
leconomio organization all round, in agriculture as well as in 
Undustry and trade. 
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82. Increase of Population : — We have already laid 
stress upon the peculiarly urgent importance of increasing the 
production of wealth of every kind in India, and pointed out 
that this can be ensured by an increased efBcienoy of the agents 
of production. An increase in population is itself taken as an 
indication of the progress and prosperity of a nation because the 
growth is possible only under favourable political, social and 
economic conditions. Wealth is not an end but a means to an 
end.' It is produced not for its own sake but in order to be con* 
sumed. The connection between population and wealth-creation 
is thus very intimate and the two react upon each other. Apart 
from the importance of the defence of the community, growth of 
population is necessary for augmenting the output of wealth; and 
the latter, in it turn, promotes the increase of population by 


1 “The production of wealth is but a means to the sustenance of man ; to 
the satisfactiou of his wants ; and to the development of his activities, phy- 
sical, mental and moral. But man himself is the chief means of the produc-^ 
tion of that weajth of which he is the ultimate aim. — Prof. Marshall t 
Principles of Economics. 
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proving the oonditions in which the community lives,' How will 
forces of nature be controlled and harnessed for the use of 
mankind if there is not a sufficient number of hands to work, 
particularly in the earlier stages of oivilization when human 
physical power is the greatest asset? Numbers count for much 
among savages whose hordes have, however, to wander over 
the face of the earth in search of food. Depopulation was 
a potent cause of the ruin of the Roman Empire which could 
not defend itself aganist the waves of barbarian inroads. 

How important is the problem of the growth of population 
from the point of view of defence, has been demonstrated by the 
experience of the worid<war. The size of the population in the 
belligerent nations has counted in it as a factor of primary im« 
portanoe, and for several years before the outbreak of the 
struggle, the stationary condition of the population in France 
had been a cause of anxiety and alarm. Colonies, where land 
is abundant and the soil fertile, invite settlers from the old 
world and immigration tends to augment wealth. An increase, 
in labour power conduces to the efficiency of production, and 
a growth of population will augment the national income.v 
British colonies like Fiji and Quiana are trying to attract 
Indian labour by offering tempting terms though the self-govern* 
ing Dominions are anxious to maintain themselves White. 
A natural increase of population is welcomed also because it 
represents an excess of births over deaths and bespeaks peace, 
health and prosperity in the community. Numerous progeny, 
long life and abundance of material wealth have ever been 
[the ideals of mundane life in this country. These form the 
[subject of divine prayers and of benediction. 

r 1 “Defence is still of more importance than opulence, and an increase in 
numbers means in general an increase in military power — actual or potential. 
Equally obvious is the increase in man’s power over nature. Even simple 
combinat|ifm of lr*rvw has its advantages, as has been admirably shown by 
Mr. Gomme. ^till greater ai'n - th.e advSi^i^U gea of complex co-operation, as w^ 
see in our own days in the rapid developm^'o'£"new cbunfriel'tir-’WllfCti" the 
progress of centuries is forced into a few decades. The growth of population, 
is necessary to the improvement of the means of communication and of trade,! 
trade brings capital and capital and land both give for a time an increasing/ 
return, and thus the increase of population means an increase of wealth perl 
unit. ’’ — ^Prof . Nicholson ; Principles of Political Economy. 
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83. Varying Conditions It must be admitted that 
jbnder certain conditions an increasing populatian not only 
/denotes growing welfare but assists in the efScienoy of the pro* 
jduction of wealth, and therefore, in the augmentation of the 
i volume of the national dividend. The qualifying conditions ar'S^ 
iimportant because a growing population will only bring on or 
aggravate poverty if the additional numbers are not able to pro* 
duce a surplus of wealth. The population will press on the soil, 
setting at work the law of diminishing returns, the food supply 
will prove inadequate and the condition of the community will 
deteriorate. It is, therefore, necessary that increasing popula- 
tion should make more than a proportionate contribution to the 
national dividend if the material and the moral condition m 
the community is to improve.' As has been pointed out above, 
the pressure of numbers drives hoards of savages ever to fresh 
fields and pastures new; and an adjustment between population 
and the available means of subsistence is always in operation. 
And the important question is, how will this adjustment take 
place ? 

All countries are not in the happy condition in which an 
increasing population leads to increasing welfare. Increase 
of pqpu IatiQn.i n -AIaBmanjE.. has haar) v^r y large. . But we are 
toTdthat the effects of growing numbers there, have not been 
detrimental. On the contrary, it is stated that the pressure of 
increasing numbers had a stimulating effect upon the German 
character, goading the young men on to work with greater 
vigour and efficiency. Instead of being contented with their 
share of paternal wealth as would be the- case in countries like 
France where population is almost stationary. G brman youths 
strugglej[mid_an4 make-4heir -wayuJa-ihfl~3KQjid«* But even 
granting that the above conclusion applies to the majority of 
communities in the world, there is another aspect of the 
problem which demands consideration. There will always be 
going on a race between population and subsistence. We take 
growth of population as a natural phenomenon over which 

1 “ An increase of population accompanied by an equal increase in 
the material sources of enjoyment and aids to production is likely to lead to a 
more than proportionate increase in the aggregate income or enjoyment of. 
all kinds. ” — Marshall : Economics of Industry. 

2 Howard : Recent Industrial Progress of Germany. 
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liuman beings have no control and then try to promote the 
increase of subsistence in order that it may overtake popula- 
'tion and surpass it if possible. Nature seems to mock man 
and to set him to pursue a mirage. The lure of happiness drags 
him from disappointment to disappointment, and pessimists 
and spiritualists, therefore, insist upon the necessity of man*s 
emancipation from the tyranny of carnal pleasures. But if 
population did not grow or grow at the rate at which it is 
growing, will not the individuaVshare of the national dividend ^ 
be larger ? * 

Natural animal instincts are, however, given a free play 
as a rule, and if there is any interference with freedom in this 
respect, it is exercised only to restrain immorality and often 
times to stimulate the growth of population in the interests of 
the community. And, therefore, greater importance has been 
attached to the side of production, in as much as the economio 
ideal must be to secure as large an income to the individual as 
possible. It is commonly believed that it is natural for man tol 
live and multiply ; he can not do otherwise. But experience! 
shows that numbers outstrip the production of food and other 
necessaries and that, therefore, their material condition 
deteriorates. Through the agency of diseases, nature seeks to 
reestablish the equilibrium between population and production, 
which is being constantly disturbed by a disproportionate^ 
increase of numbers. Malthus^ the celebrated English 
economist, was struck with this fact and his observation of 
contemporary social phenomena and his study of the history of 
different countries, led him to ask the question, '*can not the 
disparity between population and food be corrected by means j 
other than those adopted by nature”? He, therefore, sounded a 
note of alarm and warning and pointed to what he thought was 
the only effective alternative remedy, viz. m oral re straint. 

89« Malthaslan Doctrine: — During the last few years 
production has made such giant strides as could not have been 

1 ** When growth of population is accompanied by various occarreiices 

that operate favourably upon production, and the average capita income 
then increases, the growth of population will have exercised its harmful 
effects all the same ; there would ;have been a far greater increase of the 
average income had there been no increase of population. ” Pierson *. Princi- 
ples of Economics. 

24 
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anticipated by Mslthus, and recent developments appear t^ 
have falsified his gloomy forebodings that the production of\ 
food would not be able to keep pace with the increase of 
population. He had maintainted that unless people voluntarily 
kept down the growth of population by moral restraint, ^ 
positive checks like famine and disease would come into opera-1 
tion, making the lot of mankind miserable. And we are told/ 
that “ everywhere we see wealth increasing at a greater rate 
than population— in new countries like the United States ae 
well as in old countries like France. So that our first concern 
is rather in the opposite direction.*'* This is true enough: 
besides the birth-rate among the higher and well-to-do classei^ 
is lower than among the poor people.* 


In western countries, at the present moment, it is the pre- 
ventive check urged by Malthus and particularly by his fol- 
lowers, combined with larger production of wealth, which has 
brought about this result that is pointed out as a refutation of 
his famous doctrine. Ovemonulation is a relative term . It | 
means excessive population in relation to the food and other 
necessaries of life which a community commands. Even j 
a small community may be overpopulated if its means of sub- 
sistence are limited and are incapable of expansion while large 
numbers will not feel the weight of the demand for food if their 
productivity keeps in advance of the increase in population. 
The deliberate exercise of preventive checks accompanied by aTi 
growing command over wealth and improved sanitation and/ 
health, has contributed to a lowering of birth-rates and death-/ 


1 By moral restraint he meant not the limiting of the number of children 
in marriage but celibacy, postponement of marriage .and abstention from all 
sexual relationship. See Gide and Bist : A History of Economic Doctrines. 

2 Charles Gide : Political Economy. 

3 “ There is no question that this general situation — marriage rates 
virtually stationary and yet declining birth-rates — is due to deliberate absten- 
tion from propagation. Married couples have fewer children than before by 
deliberate intent. ” — ^Taussig ; Principles of Economics. 

These couples want to have all the pleasure of married life but not its 
responsibilities and they thus follow, consciously or; unconsciously, the teach- 
ings of Neo-Malthusianism which are not, however, the same as the precepts- 
of Malthus. The birth-control movement seems to be spreading in western, 
countries. 
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rates. Admitting, therefore, that tlie doctrine of overpopulation 
has lost its terrors for modern society on account of its enor- 
mously augmented power of production, and that the stress has 
been shifted from food to comforts and luxuries, and still further 
that, * since man is the chief labour force, large numbers, indeedj 
other things being equal, mean greater national strength an<y 
power, ' it must not be forgotten that, as indicated above, othei ' 
things may not be equal and growing numbers may not meai ^ 
increasing national wealth. ' ’ 


It must also be borne in mind that ‘a rate of growth suffi-1 
oient to enable it to keep pace with population is not all that we/ 
require of production, otherwise the average income will neverj 
rise.’ We may repeat that subsistence is not always to strive 
to overtake expanding population but it must be enough to afford 
an ever-increasing share of wealth to the population as we 
advance. A stationary population need not cause alarm* unless 
we are to despair of the future of civilization and must have 
large numbers of human beings in readiness to be thrown into 
the haulocast of war with wicked neighbours. The idea\ 
that large numbers are required for defence and for aggression j 
appears to have been shaken by the last world-war. The League 
of Nations, the concrete lesson of the futile, suicidal and 
immoral character of war, is, however, of the nature of an ex- 
periment and it will be long before the waste and the destruc- 
tive activities of armaments will cease or will be substantially 
curtailed. 


85. Application to Indian Conditions: — The principles 
of population briefly discussed above, have got to be applied to 


1 “ The rererse may not be true if other things are not equal. A small 
nation with greater productive eflicicncy, like England, will out-rank a more 
populous country like India. Smaller numbeis with fairly equable distribu- 
tion of wealth are preferable to a dense population living in the extremes of 
misery and opulence. Mere numbers are, therefore, not the vital point. — 
Seligman : Principles of Economics. 

2 ‘For mankind as a whole, declining birth-rates and ‘lesaening pressure 
on population mean progress, and net deterioration. The prevalence 
of habits of prudence among all strata means a gain in human happiness. 
Possibly the time will come when this sort of prudence will be carried so far 
that the population in the advanced communities will no longer increase at 
all.' — Pierson : Principles of Economics. 
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:he social and economic conditions of India with a view to an 
]«zamination of the tendencies in this country. The teeming 
I population of India is spoken of with a sense of pride and satis- 
^ faction, but it may as well be an object of anxiety to a close 
student and ardent reformer. Quality must matter as much as 
■<iuantity in the case of the population of a country; otherwise a 
jmere increase in numbers is a veritable danger. In India " the 
jtotal increase in recorded population between 1901 and 1911 
Was 2,07,95,000 or 7'1 per cent, as compared with 70,46,000 or 2'5 
©er cent, and 3,34,18,000 or 13‘2 per cent, in the two preceding 
^ inter-censal preiods. ” 

'i Even making allowance for the increase which was due to 
!the inclusion of new areas within the scope of the census opera- 
tions, viz. 17,54,003, the growth of the population between 1901 
. and 1911, was considerable. And this increase has taken place 
I in spite of the loss of life ^used by famine, plague, malaria 
land other calamities. the country taken as a whole, 

: there are on the average 175 presons to the square mile or much 
the same as Europe outside Russia^ In British territory, the 
number to the sgare ipile is 223 and in the Native States 100; 
; the former figure exceeds by 34 the density ratio in France and 
the latter is identical with that in Spain.” The huge loss of life 
‘ caused by influenza in 1918, which carried away nearly 60 lakhs 
>of people in the course of a year or two, must be reflctced in the 
;results of the latest census viz. of 1921. In one way, however, it 
will be an illustration of the Malthusian theory of popula> 
tion. Divergent views are entertained regarding the relation 
between population and prosperity in India and elsewhere. 
According to some, increasing numbers on the European con- 
tinent, were a potent cause of the recent upheaval which has 
been witnessed there. Growing population in Germany may 
ilso have produced more than a proportionate quantity of 
Wealth, ^n India, surely, pressure on subsistence has steadily 
inoreased^nd the poverty of the people and much of the pre- 
valent unrest are due to that cause. ^ 

The density of the population vnies in the different parts 
of the country and is dependent upon the climate, quality of 

1 ‘ Overpopulation lies at the root of Indian poverty. ’ — William Archer : 
India and tlie Future. Mr. Archer’s discussion of this problem is interesting 
'though many of his views in this connection are not acceptable. 
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the soil, rainfall, the state of industries and other conditions.. 
The following figures are instructive- 



Density. Per 

Rainfall. 

Cultivated 

Cultiva- 


sqr. mile. 

Inches 

area. Per- 

able area- 




centage of 

percent- 




total area. 

age. 

Madras ... 

291 

43 

38 

25 

Bombay ... 

145 

46 

88 

25 

Bengal ... 

551 

70 

50 

20 

United Provinces ... 

427 

42 

53 

19 

Central „ 

122 

48 

39 

26 

Burma ... 

53 

95 

13 

29 

Punjab ... ... 

117 

31 

33 

24 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

344 

53 

52 

21 

The above 

statistics deserve 

careful 

attention. The" 


differences in the degree of density between the Provinces,. 
Bengal and Bombay, for instance, can be accounted for by the* 
natural peculiarities which distinguish them. Large plaint 
with fertile soil and irrigational facilities are conducive to a 
rapid growth of population while hills, jungles and wastes have 
a restraining effect. There can be no doubt that density of' 
population such as we have in Bangal, the United Provinces and 
in Madras, militates against material well-being and makea 
for poverty. Agriculture, the predominant industry of India,, 
cannot support dense populations, especially where it is in a 
backward state and it is no wonder if the populations migrate^V 
to other countries and Provinces and live in a wretched state^ 
It is interesting to compare the position in India with that in. 
European countries.' The density is high in a few businesa 

1 “ The predominant density factors in India are by no means those 
which count for most in Western countries, where the variations in the popu- 
lation depend mainly on the progress made in commercial and industriaL 
development. In England, next to London and its environs, we find thjo 
most teeming population in Lancashire with its cotton mills, and Durban^ 
with its collieries. The density in these two counties is more than five 
times that in pastoral and agricultural counties such as Oxfordshire, Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk and Devonshire, In the latter the number of persons to' 
the square mile nowhere exceeds 200 and in some it is much less ; and it- 
would seem that Trunnier^s dictum regarding Germany to the effect that agri- 
culture alone is unable to support more than 260 persons to the square mile 
is equally true of England and in fact of all parts of Europe. The condi- 
tions are quite different in India where two-thirds of the population is direct- 
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-centres there but the average is lower than we have in this 
country. 

iy 8©. Is there great Pressure?— The growing pressure 
cf the Indian population on land is admittedly a serious pro- 
'blem, and it has been adverted to above.' If agriculture alone 
is unable to support more than 250 persons to the square mile 
in Europe it is difficult to understand how in a country like 
India where agriculture is the main industry of the people, a 
larger number can be supported without great hardship. But 
we are told that * a fifth of the total population of the country 
is congregated on less than a twentieth of the area, where there 
fare more than 600 persons to the square mile; a quarter more 
on a twelfth of the area carrying from 400 to 600 per square 
'mile and nearly a fifth on an eighth of the area w^ith density 
between 200 to 400’; and it is pointed out that pearly two- 
thirds of the total population of India occupy only a quarter of 
the whole area, while the remaining one third is scattered over^^ 
three quarters of the area which is still very sparsely inhabited 
and nowhere contains as many as 200 persons to the square 
I mile.* 

This and the other arguments which are advanced^ to lend 
support to the view that in India population does not and need 

ly dependent on agriculture, as compared with less than 7 per cent, in 
England. In large areas, such as the natural divisions which here form tlie 
basis of the discussion, manufactures and trade affect the density to a compar- 
atively small extent ; and even the number of individual districts whoso 
density is greatly affected by the existence of the trading and industrial 
centres is still comparatively small. Moreover, while in Europo, as we have 
seen, agriculture is unable to support more than 250 persons to the square 
mile, in India there are some purely agricultural tracts where it already sup- 
ports three and even four times that number and others where it cannot sup- 
port a tenth of it. ’’ — Census Report. 

1 See above, pages 74-76. 

2 Hunter observes that land is plentiful in the Native States and that 
migration of the population from congested areas to those parts is required. He 
remarks, however : — “In some parts of India, this change in the relation of 
the people to the land has taken place before our own eyes. Thus in Bengal, 
tliere was in the last century more cultivable land than there wore husband- 
men to till it. A hundred years of British rule has reversed the ratio; and 
there are now in some districts more people than there is land for them to till. 
’This change has produced a silent revolution in the rural economy of the Pro- 
Trinco.” See W. W. Hunter’s British Empire, paee 85. 
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not press on th® means of subsistenoe, have been carefully 
■examined by Mr. Wattal in his most interesting brochure’ and 
shown to be erroneous and misleading. Except 
■Central Provinces and Berar, no further agricultural developH 
ment seems to be possible, and certain areas are still sparsely 
populated because they are poorer, rocky and inhospitable.^' 
The density of population must be considered in relation noij 
to the total but to the cropped and cultivable area. Looked 
at from this point of view, the density of the long coast stripi 
of territary above and below Bombay, covering Thana, Eolaba, . 
Batnagiri and Eanara, is above 1,000 and is between 300/ 
and 500 towards the east. If 500 or 600 persons are packed j 
in an area of a square mile in some provinces it is because 
they are resourceless and their standard of living has 
become hopelessly low, and not because land can really ' 
support such a number. Thus ■with regard to the Eonkan 
districts of the Bombay Presidency, the last census report 
remarks that in proportion to its cultivable area, the Eonkan 
supports a larger population than any other division. The soil 
is not especially fertile there. “There is a thriving fishery 
industry, and natives of Batnagiri and Eolaba are employ- 
ed as police sepoys, choukidars and labourers in Bombay and 
lasoars on ocean steamers and they remit a large portion of their 
earnings for the support of their families at home.” It is in 
this way that the population of the Eonkan with 237 persons per 
■square mile is supported, and it does not argue any remunerative 
character of agriculture there. Several other tracts may be found 
to disclose a similar phenomenon, and one would be hardly war- 
ranted in indulging in optimism with respect to the productive 
possibilities of a majority of the provinces. 

87. Food Supply : — Mr. K. L. Datta’s investigation into 
the causes of high prices, revealed the fact that during the period 
under inquiry, the population of the country was growing faster 
than the food supply. He maintained: — “Considering the growth 
cf the population and the increase in the external demand, the 
supply has been short during the greater part of the period embrac- 
ed in the enquiry. The demand for both internal consumptioiA 
and exports having increased at a quicker rate than the produc-| 
tion of food grains, it is only natural that the general level oft 


1 The Pofulation Problem in India. 
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prices of food grains, over a series, of years, would ris®- 
although in a particularly favourable year it might have fallen 
to some extent. The food supply in India compared with the 
\demand, both internal and external, reached its lowest level) 
in the quinquennium 1905-09, and this shortage of supply has- 
Idoubtless contributed, in no small measure, to the unusual rise 
jin prices during that quinquennium.’" 

• A comparison of the growth of populion and of the prodoo* 
cion of food grains, is presented in the following table, in which> 
index numbers representing the increase, are given:— 


^ a 
M B 
a o 

tw . 

o3 erqj oo 
•^4 CT * 


...1 100 


Ti)tal nvr‘a I'ndei 

i. lilt i vatic a ... 100 



/ In their Resolution reviewing Mr. Datta’s report, the Govern* 
ment of India stated that the statistics on which reliance had 
been placed and had to be placed, suffered from the fault of 
inaccuracy and that inferences drawn from such data must be 
taken with an amount of reservation. They, therefore, presented 
their own figures which, in their opinion, were more reliable^ 
and concluded that there was ** eji alj;nost precise ^ parallelism 


1 Roprt on High Ptices. 

2 Lord Curzon also had pointed to a similar parallelism in 1901 in re- 
felling to the growth of food supply during the preceding twenty years, so 
that taking the most favourable view of the situation we could only console 
ourselves with the conclusion that we were not going back'^but were marking 
time for ^boiit thirty five years I 
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between growth of population and extent of oultivation and / 
that “ the only interpretation which the figures oan bear is ' 
that the correspondence between the two has-been substantially 
maintained. ” Government also pointed out the further! 
consideration that extension of irrigation must have resulted in 
an improvement of the outturn and that the development of! 
communications must have had the effect of enhancing thej 
“efficiency” of the aggregate of food production. 

/ Even admitting, for the moment, the view here pre--^ 
fsented as correct, we cannot feel that the situation is 
i satisfactory, because it amounts to this that the increase 
; in food supply is just able to overtake and keep pace with 
Jbhe growth of population. Not only that, ^he equalizing 
process in distribution stimulated by the improved means of; 
transport, must only increase the food share of a small classi 
with larger purchasing power and leave a diminished quanti-' 
ty to be -divided among the unfortunate majority. But it isl 
argued that “ the real problem as regards a country so situated j 
is obviously to determine whetl^ the purchasing power of the J 
people generally has inoreased^^nd that the high prices of 
Indian exports in foreign markets have enabled the Indian cul- 
tivators to purchase larger quantities of the necessaries of life 
from abroad, which is tantamount to a larger production of 
wealth in this country. And Mr. Datta observes that “ India 
has now to part with much less of her produce to meet her 
jforeign obligations for the simple reason that her produce has 
irisen in value in European markets. ” 

J[t must be borne in mind, however, that so far as food 
grains are concerned, with an inadequate supply and 
with prices ruling high in the Indian markets, they have 
never been imported, except in times of famine, in apprecia- 
ble quantities from abroad. Government and those who 
think with them argue that the internal supply did not 
require to be supplemented by imports. But the true explanation 
seems to be that the Indian population must have been under- 
fed and that it did not possess purchasing power sufficient to 
enable it to supplement its stock of food grains by foreign 
imports. The fact that whenever there is a scarcity in one part 
of the country, the exports of food grains have to be stopped 
and wheat has even to be imported, is significant in this con- 
25 
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I section* ^Higher prices of food grains cannot adequately 
oompensate the Indian producer for the growing pressure of the 
population on the solU because the general level of prices has 
I gone up in India and the share of the cultivator, in whatever 
benefit may acrue, is, for obvious reasons, very sligh^ If more 
mouths have to be fed with the same or nearly the same quan« 
tity of food, the prices must rise, and this rise cannot be an 
object of congratulation or of consolation in view of the fact 
already noted that the closing of the other industrial avenues 
is driving many people on to the land. To maintain a growing 
population, the soil must be made to yield more and the produc- 
tion of food grains per acre must increase owing to intensive 
cultivation. Agricultural improvements effected during the 
last few years have not augmented the yield to an extent of 
which account may be taken. * 

Apart from the commodities obtained in exchange for the 
raw materials exported from India^ the productive power of the 
people cannot enable them to supply themselves with neces- 
saries of life in a sufficient quantity. Industrialspecialization, 
under normal conditions, has its advantages ; and there is noth<* 
ing inherently undesirable in a country exchanging its special 
products for those which are produced by other countries 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances. But India's depen- 
dence on the sole industry of 'agriculture which is in a very 
backward condition, amounts to a national danger and has 
contributed to the decay and poverty of the poeple.^Food 
is the first consideration in estimating the economi^ con- 
dition of a nation. And here in India, food supply is scanty 
and deart^ Other things may have become cheaper and easily 
accessible to the masses; but this supply of comforts and 

1 “We may, at a conservatire estimate, claim that the increase to the 
value of the agricultural products of India as a result of the labours of its 
Agricultural Departments, is already about 3^ crores annually or over 
£ 2,300,093. This is the result of only ten years’ work, and it must be re- 
membered that every year will show a progressive increase.”— Mr. Mackenna: 
Agriculture in India. 

The annual value of the agricultural produce of British India is roughly 
estimated at 1,500 crores of rupees. Rs. crores means an addition of 7/30 
per cent, to the annual total agricultural production I And the annual growth 
of the population amounts to at least H p^r cent. 
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^iuxuries’oannotoompensatefor the deficiency or deamees of 
food. And it is worthy of note that before the war, 21 per 
cent, of the exports from the country consisted of food grains. 
This is regarded in certain quarters as ‘ surplus ’ production ; 
i)ut it is, in a way, the life blood of the people poured out to 
/ maintain mere existence. 

88* Population and Food: — We cannot here enter into 
a detailed calculation of the agricultural and non-agricultural 
income per head of the population in India. Widely varying 
estimates have been made and so complex and difficult is the 
calculation that one would not be entitled to pronounce any 
result as even substantially correct. But so far as any rough 
estimate may be made, the calculation does not point to the 
conclusion that a satisfactory improvement has taken place in 
the economic condition of the people during the last few years. 

I Mr. Meckenna estimates the annual value of the agricultural 
jproduoe of British India at over 1,500 orores of rupees, that is, 
about Rs 45 per head of the population. And on this calcula- 
tion, the total per capita income would be about Rs. 70. Dada- 
bhai Navroji calculted the income at Rs. 20 per head of the 
population. Lord Curzon’s estimate of the average income ' of 
Rs. 30 in 1901, is well-known and Mr. Crammond put it at about 
57 Rupees only a few years ago. As the purchi ^ng power o f 
money has violently flqptu^t^4 has auKs faMtia,!^ declined 
Junng recent years, as a direct effect of the war, estimates of 
income expressed in terms of money, must be taken with due 
caution, as indicating economic condition. The old estimates 
of income referred to above, can not obviously be accepted as 
accurate in the face of the changed purchasing power of 
money but higher figures do not necessarily connote improve- 
ment. 


The Famine Commission of 1880 gave the following statis- 


tio8 

Population 
Food Crops Area 
Outturn of food 
Consumption 
Surplus 


... 180,350,000 
... 166:250,000 (Acres) 

... 51,530,000 ( Tons ) 

... 47,165,000 ( „ ) 

... 5,165,000 ( „ ) 


I The gross yield of agricultural produce must not be confounded with 
income which is exclusive of tho cost of production. But the two do not seeio. 
to be always distinguished. 
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The Commission concluded :*-**'The agricultural and trad9 
statistics of the past twenty years justify the conclusion that 
the increased production of all sorts has, up to the present time, 
more than kept pace with the requirements of an increasing 
population, and the known large area of land which may still be- 
brought under profitable cultivation and the possibilities of 
securing increased production by means of improved agriculture 
and extended irrigation afford reasonable grounds of confidence 
for the future. ” 


The Famine Commission of 1898 gave corresponding 
figures as under . — 


Population 
Food Crops Area 
Outturn 
Consumption 
Surplus 


215,627,181 
180,421,323 ( Acres ) 
68,069,972 ( Tons ) 
58,535,845 ( „ ) 

9,564,127 ( „ ) 


This estimate of outturn was, however, excessive and 
another quoted by the Commission itself, put the production 
at only 59 million tons, and therefore, the surplus at 
1,700,000 tons only. And the Commission proceeded to 
remark : — “ Whatever may have been the normal annual 
surplus of food grains in 1880, the present surplus cannot ba 
greater than that figure. But that a substantial surplus still 
exists in ordinary years there can, in our opinion, be no doubt.”^ 

Foodl Production: — Lord Curzon, when Viceroy, 
had occasion, in 1900 and 1901, to form an estimate of 
the average per capita income of the population. He said 
that in 1880, there were, in British India, 194 million acres 
under cultivation and in 1901, 217 millions, an increase paral- 
lel to the growth of population. In 1880, the yield per acre of 
food crops was, for calculation, taken at 730 lbs. and for 1898,. 
840 lbs., improved cultivation and extended irrigation 
I accounting for this higher rate. Lord Curzon proceeded to say 
’that on these calculations the average agricultural income in 
j 1880 was Bs. 18 per head, and twenty years later, for the samo 
i area, the average was Rs. 20. Supposing that the non- 
j agricultural income had increased at the same rate, tha 
I Viceroy concluded that the total per capita income was Rs. 30 
\ in 1901 as against Rs. 27 in 1880. 
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Wo shall now examine how the situation in India has 
developed during ttie past forty years with respect to the 
‘Quantity of food produced in the country and available to 
the people for consumption. It will be best to compile statistics, 
relating to all food crops for different normal years. The produc- 
tion varies from year to year, and it is, therefore, necessary to 
take average figures. We find that the acreage yield assumed 
by the two Famine Commissions and by Lord Curzon is unduly 
large. It is only recently that careful crop cutting experi- 
ments and estimates have been regularly made in this behalf, 
and even they cannot be accepted as perfectly accurate. In 
such matters, however, approximation alone is possible, and 
the results are certainly valuable so far as they go. The 
character of the rainfall and other factors operate from dis- 
trict to district to introduce errors into the calculation and 
these must not be ignored. The average yield assumed will 
not materialize in several oases owing to one cause or anotherr 
but the errors will not, on the whole, seriously affect the 
conclusions as the field covered is simply enormous. The 
following statement we have compiled will, we trust, be found 
instructive : — 


Production of food grains and other food in British India. 


,* 1 
'Year. 

Food Aiea 
Millions of 
Acres. 

Outturn 
Millions of 
Tons. 

Outturn 
per acre, 
lbs. 

Outturn pel- 
head of popu- 
lation. lbs. 

Population 
in Millions. 

1 

1878 

166-2 

51-5 

688 

634 

181 

1898 

180*4 

5 56-0* 

1 68-0 

5 697 * 

( 836 

S 513 * 

1 708 

215 

1902-03 

192-5 

60- 

700 

580 

232 

1908-09 

206-4 

66*5 

725 

616 

240 

1919-20 

210-9 

70-5 

750 

627 

250 

. 







It shoud be noticed that other estimates which have been 
published do not materially diverge from the results given 


* See previous page where the estimates of ;the Famine Commission of 
1898 arfi TftfftrrAd 
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above. A careful oaloulation leads Mr. D. S. Dubey' to th» 
following figures for the total outturn of food grains in British 
India: — 


Year. 

Millions of tona. 

1911-12 

6715 

1912-13 

63*73 

1913-14 

58*18 

1914-15 

62*67 

1915-16 

66-78 

1916-17 

70*08 

1917-18 

68*89 


In our previous editions of this book we dealt here with 
statistics relating to the total agricultural production of the 
country and the per capita income of the people; but we 
have preferred to confine ourselves, at this stage, to the supply 
of food in relation to the population and not to complicate 
the discussion by the introduction of questions about prices* 
wages, profits and non- agricultural and agricultural indus- 
tries. For reasons already given, the fact that the prices 
of agricultural produce have increased remarkably during 
the past few years, does not help us to get away from 
the uncomfortable conclusion that the total quantity of food 
actually available to the people and consumed by them, is 
inadequate to what must be considered as a raasonable demand. 
lifr. K. L. Datta* a figures and views have been already quoted 
above, and he is emphatic in his declaration that “population 
has increased by a larger percentage in the period under inquiry 
than either the total area under cultivation, or the ares under 
food grains, or, in other words, the requirements ~"of" food 
giilnsnfor internal consumption have increased in a larger 
proportion than the total production of food grains." 

90. Wanted More Food: — The figures compiled in the 
statement given above may be safely taken to err on the side of 
Uiberality. It may be urged that owing to the increase in the 
irrigated area and the introduction of improvements, the- 

1 “ A study of the Indian Food Problem ” — The Agricultural Journal of' 
India, Vol. XVI, Parts III and IV. 

See also Prof. Balkrishna’s “ Industrial Decline in India.” 
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Average yield per acre must be pitched at a higher figure than 
we have done. But it must be borne in mind, on the other side, 
that a steady extension of area shown as under crops represents 
a quantity of very inferior soil which must have comparatively 
low productivity. And, again, a year of insufSolent or unseason* 
able rainfall means a proportionately larger deficiency of yield 
than of the area sown. ' The following statement shews the 
position relating to the acreage and yield of food crops in 
the Bombay Presidency for the three years, 1918-19 to 1920-21. 


Area under food crops ( cereals and pulses only) and yield. * 


Year 

Area in acres 

1918-19 

18,050,485 

1919-20 

23,250,118 

1920-21 

20,852,687 


Outturn in tons. 
2,679,735 
5,874,842 
3,735,954 


Annual average = 20.7 million 

Average outturn per acre 
„ „ „ head 


4.03 million tons. 
435 Ib.^. 


The Bombay Presidency has, on the balance, to import food 
grains from other provinces and the average yield of its crops 
is comparatively poor on account of indifferent seasons and the 
inferior quality of the soil in several districts where a bumper 
crop is an event of rare occurrence. 

''The total outturn of food that has been so far calculated, 
is not, however, all available for public comsumption. Various 
factors have to be allowed for in framing the final estimates. 
For instanoe, a small quantity out of the total is used as seed 
for growing crops. Then, .there are the imports and exports 
between India and foreign countries and between British India 
and the Indian States. A considerable quantity is also used as 
food for cattle, cows, bullocks, buffaloes and horses and 
likewise animals like monkeys, oats and dogs and also birds. 
Lastly, there is any amount of wastage due to the ravages of 
rats and other creatures. The total average net export of food 
grains, mostly rice and wheat, amounts to 4 to 5 million tons 
annually ; idmut million tons are required for seed ; and 


1 . Season and Crop Report of tho Bombay Presidency for 1920-21 . 
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the wastage has been taken at 10 per oeni. of the outturn while 
cattle consumption has been estimated at 14 million tons. 
Making these deductions from the quantity of the outturn for 
1919-20 in the statement above, we have a balance of about 
million tons left for human consumption which is 385 Ib^ 
per head of the population. This result agrees with the olfe 
Mr. Dubey has arrived n t. He has made elaborate calculations 
as to the quantity of food that is absolutely necessary for 
keeping an average person in health and strength, and his 
conclusion is that there is an annual deficit for British India 
of about 8 million tons. On the assumption that the average 
.of food requirements for each person, man, woman and child, 
[ is lb, per day, which is certainly not an extravagant 
estimate, the quantity for the whole year and for the whole 
! population will be about 50 million tons. But the quantity 
actually available is only 43 million tons and hence the deficit 
of 7 or 8 million tons, lit is needless to point out here that this 
shortage bears with exceptionally heavy pressure upon the 
poorer classes — those with small, steady incomes and with no 
land or with insufficient land — and means underfeeding. 

91* Famines: — It is possible that some of the estimates 
given above may be challenged as erring either on the side of 
excess or underestimation. But the outstanding fact can not 
be gainsaid that the relation between the food supply and the 
growing Indian population and its wants is not at all satis- 
factory. The increase of numbers between 1881 and 1911, for 
instance, amounted to about 5 crores and it is necessary to 
realize what this means. As Mr. Archer’ has pointed out, 
this is just about the population of overpopulated Japan, and 
it means that assuming the India of 1881 to have been just able 
to support herself, with very little over, a development of her 
resources, equivalent to the whole resources of Japan, ought 
to have taken place in thirty years, if she was not to find 
herself, sensibly poorer, per head of the population. ’ India’s 
progress, evidenced by her commercial and industrial statistics, 
can not certainly be taken to have amounted to these dimens- 
ions. 

Famines such as have harrassed India so frequently are now 
unknown in othe civilized countries though they were common 


1 India and the Future, 
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(there formerly. ' A famine is a serious disturbance of the nor-^j 
mal equilibrium betireen the supply of and demand for food.; 
Defeotiye means of communication obstructed the transport oft 
food supplies from parts of the country where there wan 
abundance to those which suffered from a shortage. Railways 
-and good roads have now relieved this difficulty to a greatt 
extent. In advanced countries which have diverse industries, 
the deficiency can be made up by larger imports as having the 
wherewithal to purchase food grains they have the whole^world 
to draw upon. India has no diversity of industry ; nor is shei 
rich enough to buy large quantities of food from foreign ooun4 
tries, though in times of famine, exports of food grains stop] 
and imports are stimulated. In western countries industrial 
depression and unemployment which occasionally overtake 
ihe working classes, operate upon the latter like famines but 
their consequences are not so serious as they are in India. 

It has been said that Indian famines are not so much famines' 
of food as famines of the means with which to purchase food. 
This is, to a large extent, true; since if the people of India had 
enough purchasing power, they would draw upon the resources 
of the outside world as England does. But for a predominantly 
agricultural country like India, to import food grains from 
-abroad with no manufactures to give in exchange, is prepos- 
terous. And now though the railways facilitate the transport 
of food grains from one part of the country where they are 
plentiful, to that in which the crops have failed, and to that 
extent the horrors of the calamity are minimised, a famine 
must always be a serious crisis of under-production, unemploy- 
ment and abnormal prices. Fortunately, the whole country is 
rarely overtaken by famine at the same time and transport 
facilities, so vastly improved of late, give a large measure of 
relief. Like commercial crises, scarcities and famines have a 
•cyclic order in India. Not to go to earlier famines, we may 
refer to the failure of the monsoon in the United Provinces in 
1907. Besides the other evils it entailed upon the people, the 

— f 

1 To-day they are found only in the agvicultuvcd and mining industries. 
They are not as a rule reiy hurtful, except in countries industrially backward. 
A failure of the wheat crop may cause terrible famines in poor countries like 
India or Russia, and the insnfiBciency of certain raw materials may tlirow 
factories idle.” — Gide; Political Economy, 

26 
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Ifamint was responsible for a defioienoy in food production 
jequivalent to an amount of grain sufficient to feed the 48 million 
inhabitants of the province for five months. The total loss 
I on food crops at both harvests, in terms of money, was put at 
I Rs. 42 crores while the total loss on other crops was about 
Rs. 15 crores. This will show the magnitude of the evil which 
frequently overtakes one part or another of this country and 
! agricultural production has to be discounted to that extent. 

!. Hardly a year passes without its scarcity or famine in one part 
j of the country or another and economic life in India, parti- 
'cularly of the agricultural classes, is a veritable gamble in rain. 
|The uncertainty of the position breeds pessimism and fatalism 
'^and demoralizes the whole population. 

92> Cause and Cure: — ^Famines and soaroity are, no 
tioubt, caused by a failure of the rains aniLaometimas bv floods.^ 
an d Qovernma^ ^ have^veloped an elaborate system of preven- 
tive, protective minimised the 

danger of the loss of human life and also of cattle life. But 
as the Famine Commission of 1880 pointed out, no protective 
measures can be adequate which do not include some attempt 
t o diversify foyms nf emplo ymep t. The problem of production 
and population cannot, therefore, be solved by these indirect 
methods, however useful they may be in themselves. A bold 
/frontal attack must be levelled at the evil and the productive 
capacity of the people must be raised. More capital, more in- 
dustry, more work and greater efficiency and productivity are 
the essential conditions of success in the fight against famine. 
Growing numbers, instead of adding to the aggregate output, 
diminish the individual share ; and agriculture is no longer able 
to support the population living on the soil. Work in towns 
alone now stands between the cultivator and starvation and 
that too on an exceedingly small scale. 

f The growing demand for the raw materials of India and the 
nigher prices which some of them may often command, should 
not be regarded as a gratifying indication of the growth of pro- 
l^uotive capacity. That is, after all, a subordinate'factor in the 
situation. Of course, larger exports of cotton, jute, oil seeds and 
hides at the higher prices will mean a larger supply, and there- 
fore production of wealth in the country. That is, however, 
an inadequate and precarious source of wealth-creation. If thosa^ 
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I raw* materials are produced in larger quantities, if there is ak 
steady improvement in their quality and if an iporeasing por-^ 
tion of them is manufactured in India with Indian labour and- 
Indian capital and under Indian management, there will bo 
more employment for workers of different grades and the addi- 
bion to the national income will be enormous. And then only 
will it be possible to support the existing or a growing popu-» • 
lation with anything like decent means of subsistence. ' 

Famines brought on by the cruel freaks of nature cannot be 
avoided. But they are not absolutely irresistible. Relief afford- 
ed by improved means of transport ia not enough. The produc* 
tive capacity of land and the people must be increased and the 
economic backbone of the nation must be strengthened. The\ 
effects of famines are cumulative and the destruction of cattle I 
and the loss of agricultural produce caused by them must be 
made good. Mr. Cair d. a member of the Famine Commis- 
sion of 1880 , was an independent observer and he remarked 
forty years ago that the produce of the country, on an . 
average of years was barely sufficient to maintain the 
present population and make a saving for occasional famines.. 
"^He held the view that ‘ there are more people every year to 
feed from land which in many parts of India, is undergoing 
gradual deterioration.’^ Add to this the facts that about one- 
fifth of our exports consist of food grains and that village stores 
of grain which were common in the past are fast disappearing. 
Cultivators are forced to sell their produce to meet a variety of * 
pressing obligations and have usually to supplement the agricul- 
tural income by earnings as labourers and cartmen. Improved 
means of transport put more money into the pockets of a certain 
small class of rayats and landlords but the average cultivator 


1 It may be more cheap to export raw goods and import manufactured 
goods. But if India is to win a stronger position as buyer and seller in tho 
markets of the world, she must deepen the clianncls and regulate the action of 
her stream of produce.. ....If the concenttation of the agents of production on/ 

a great variety of undertakings is to prove advantageous, it must be on indus./ 

unaffected, by drpnght. If the natural forces of international competi-f 
tion have not accomplished that aim, then deliberate and determined action 
alone can achieve it. Loveday : Indian Famines. 

2 Memorandum on “ Condition of India.** 
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-derives little benefit from high prices and there are no stores 
to draw upon in times of scarcity and famine. The food of the 
people has thus become dear and its supply precarious. 

TTam i ina of 18S0 laid its finger correctly on 

the root cause of famines, viz. ‘the unfortunate circumstance that 
agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of the 
population’ and stated that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete which does not include the introduction of a diversity 
of occupations, through which the surplus population may be 
drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to find the means of 
subsistence in manufactures or some such employments. The 

! Commission made a number of very valuable recommendations 
n this direction calling upon Government to initiate a policy 
if direct encouragement to economic development. But prac- 
ically no action was taken on them and after about forty 
'ears the same policy has been urged upon the State by the 
ndustrial Commission. What the mass of the people want is 
Tn unfailing and adequate supply of food and clothing ; and 
their needs are simple and few. When, however, the majority are 
thrown out of work by a failure of rains, it means hardship and 
distress in the absense of grain reserves and staying power. It 
is easy to realize how grain stores are impracticable in view 
of the deficiency in the normal supply of food noticed in pre* 
vious sections of this book. Grain and fodder stores must, if 
possible, be organized and encouraged. 

93. The Outlook : — The above discussion drives us irrbsis* 
tibly to the conclusion that without a diversity of industries and 
an enormous increase in its productive power, India can hardly 
maintain even its present population must less steadily growing 
numbers. An increasing population must thrust the country \ 
deeper into the mire of poverty and misery. A steady growth 
of population in a country may be an indication of progress and 
prosperity. It may also be as much a cause as an effect of 
national poverty and decadence. The present standard of living 
of the mass of people in India is very low and the situation will 
be intolerable to all those who are anxious to see a substantial 
rise in it Whatever progress is being made, will be just 
sufficient to overtake the normal growth of population. And 
what is wanted is a rapid improvement in the economic v 
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\ condition of the people which can be secured onlj by Inoreasetf- 
I efficiency. ' 

The chief elementary needs of the people are food, clothinfir 
and housing. As regards the first, it need not he repeated that 
though inequality in distribution is being corrected by im- 
provement of the means of transport, the country, taken as a. 
whole, does not produce a sufficient quantity of cereals and 
pulses. High prices of. food grains benefit only a small section 
of landlords. Small cultivators, labourers and artisans are 
worse off on that account. Dearness of cloth retards progress! 
towards a higher standard of living. If rayats* families pro- 
duce yarn in their homes and also take to the weaving of cloth 
under the influence of the Cbarkha movement, a small addition 
will certainly be made to their purchasing power. Improved 
housing, likewise, depends upon an increase of the incoma- 
of the agricultural population. Becent high prices of rav^ 
cotton, sugar &o., have increased the purchasing power of a> 
few cultivators* families and that is an item on the credit side- 
of the economic account.* 

The gloomy picture presented in the above paragraphs,, 
would lead one to ask why the problem should not be attacked 
from the end of population also. A restriction of the growth of 
population will have the same effect as an increase in the 
quantity of subsistence as a larger share of national income 
will be available for distribution. The average increase of 
population, meaning thereby the excess of births over deaths,/ 
is by no means high in India. Whereas the natural increase per 

1 “ A real increase o£ wealth and prosperity comes to nations as it does 
ts individuals not from any reckless piling up of coined rupees — nor again 
from any rise of prices — which, as shown before, is in India almost invari- 
ably associated with crop-failures and famine conditions, but only from in- 
crease in industrial activity, energy, and efficiency on the one side, and on the 
other, from increased productive employment of capital. With us, there is a, 
deplorable deterioration in both respects.” — Mr. Joshi ’ s Writings and 
Speeches. 

2 Sir William Hunter in his ** England’s Work in India” wrote thus : — 
Two-fifths of the people of British India enjoy a prosperity unknown 

under native rule ; other two-fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence;^ 
but the remaining fifth or 40 millions, :go through life on insufficient food^ 

It is these underfed 40 millions who form the problem of over-population iifc 
India. ” 
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thousand of the population ia 10 in the United Kingdom, it is 
/only 8 in this country. -This figure is low not because the birth- 
, rate is small, as might be thought, but because both the birth- 
; rate and the death-rate are comparatively high. A study of the 
; statistics in this connection relating to the principal countries 
/-of the world discloses the fact that a high birth-rate is accom- 
/paniedby a high death-rate, and the correspondence of the two 
.rates means the correctness of the Malthusian doctrine. This 
istateof things prevails in Rumania, Russia, Hungary, Saxony 
■and Italy, and India stands in the same category with a birth- 
jrate of 38 and a death-rate of 30 per thousand. ' 

99. Remedies : — The conditions prevalent in the most 
backward countries are thus reproduced in India. If our birth- 
rate is high, our death-rate also is high. And a death-rate of 
BO per thousand means waste of life, cares, anxieties, poverty, 
Idisease and distress. It will indeed be an ideal thing to be 
able to control disease and to conquer poverty. But in the face 
of the economic situation as it exists and as it promises to 
exist for years to come, will it not be desirable to check the 
■birth-rate and thus relieve the pressure on subsistence ? The 
economic situation and the prospects in India, then appear to 
<5all for the application of the Malthusian remedy. Lata 
marriages of both men and women with a view to the control- 
ling of the number of children, is that remedy. The necessity 
and whole-someness of marriage are admitted, and therefore 
Malthusians recommend the adoption of voluntary restraint in 
diarried life. 

We have not the space to notice, and it is not necessary to 
■do it, the objections which have been raised to the self-restraint 


1 “ Here are countries in which the population is pressing on subsistence. 
It is trying to increase faster than the means of support make possible, and 
-tlie positive check is in operation. Not the positive check in its extrenio 
from ; the birth-rate is not at its maximum; some limitation of births tljero 
is. But more children are born than can survive and become adults and 
more persons become adults than can survive to peaceful old age. The* 
populations are ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, illwarmed, ill-cared for in sicknes^ 

In all these countries an indispensable condition for a permanent 

improvement in the condition of the mass of the population is a lowering 
•of the birth rate — relaxation of the pressure on the means of support. 
Taussig ; Principles of Economics. 
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'4BuggeBted by Malthas or to discuss the position of the followers 
•of what is called neO'Malthusianism. And it is safe to agree 
to the proposition that “ it is advisable that people should not 
bring children into the world, till they can see their way to 
.giving them at least as good an education, both physical and 
^ mental, as they themselves had ; and that it is best to marry 
^moderately early provided there is sufficient self-control to 
jkeep the family within the requisite bounds without trans- 
gressing moral laws.” ' 

Humanitarian feelings and solicitude for the welfare of 
-children, if not of the whole nation, no less than personal 
ambition and a desire for independence and individual happi- 
ness, would justify the adoption of Malthusianism. The 
pathetic picture of a fairly intelligent and perhaps well-educat- 
ed man, burdened with the anxieties of a large family, which 
is not a legacy of the past, at a loss to know how to keep the 
wolf from the door and reduced to desperate shifts, to arts of 
flattery, cunning and slavishness, provokes the reflection that 
these troubles are entirely self-imposed and could have been 
avoided. And this reflection does not fail to arise in the mindj 
even of pious and oonservative people when they see widowers! 
of forty and fifty going in for their second and third marriagej 
and preparing for misery for themselves, their widows and! 
diheir children* 

To our mind, the most urgent and effective remedy, 
however, is for the State to inaugurate large schemes of 
national educatian, industrial development and social recon-i 
struction. The uplift of the people from ignorance, apathy and 
-degradation, will alone bring about the desired improvement, 
and the application of the Malthusian remedy is only a counsel 
of perfection at the present stage of the economic evolution of 
-the country. Contro l o f bir^ s may bo exercised to a very 
limited extent and will come at later stages of n ational pro- 
Tntiittn poverty po|; due to ovar nQimIatinn.^ut!!Sg^^ 
result of under-produotipn. Other nations have been increasing 
as fast as ihe lnaian people, but their command over the 
means of subsistence has grown at a faster rate. This is the' 
Jcey to the solution of the Indian problem of population. 


1 MArflliftll : Efionnmica of Induatrv. 
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95. Indian AtCitnde. — Malthusianlam, and Neo«Malthu<' 
sianism in particular, is sure to shook the average Indian mind 
as it did the European mind years ago. Hindu law -givers looked, 
and rightly looked, upon m arriage as a necessar y social institn-* 
tion and a sacrament. Per petuation of tb.ft rana la ft wsnaad. daty 
and every man has to get out of tne debt he owes to his father 
by leaving a son after him. Late marriage Is prescribed in the 
case of men, but the p erforman ni* religious dattes of-t he 

ho use-ho ldflr makes the married state absolutely essential. The 
injunctions recorded in the works of Hindu law-givers, show 
that they laid down rules for a society which required for its 
existence and progress, a growing population of vigorous, 
healthy men, and to shirk married life would have been regard- 
ed as shirking a sacred duty to the community. Prayers were 
and are offered to God for the grant of a healthy and vigorous 
progeny and this attitude on marriage and the house-holder’s 
life finds a justification in the attempts now being made in 
western to encourage marriages, to reward large 

families and to penalize bachelors. 

The anxiety of the average Hindu to have a son' and the 
shifts to which, he is reduced in trying to secure one, have been 
objects of ridicule with certain authors. There is no doubt 
about the fact that under the influence of religion and custom, 
institutions based upon sound principles are in practice abused 
and diverted from the original purpose. The arguments based 
on religious grounds urged by the opponents of the law of 
divorce in England are instructive in this connection. W» 
have suggested above the true explanation of this Hindu passion 
to procure a son; and critical students of Hindu law and usage 
have not failed to appreciate it.* Marriage was as much 

1 “ In the adoption of a son the Hindu aimed and still aims at satisfying 
an exacting group of manes greedy in the other world for recognition anj 
offerings in this. He looks too for appreciable benefits which be is himself 
to derive from the future ceremonies the fruit of which will reach him in the 

realm of shades In somehow acquiring a son the Hindu thinks generally 

that he is making the best of all possible bargains for himself in this world 
and the one to come." — West and Bnhler ; A Digest of the Hindu Law. 

2 "In inod'rn times children are a luxury to the rich, an encumbrance to 
the poor. In early ages female offspring stood in the same position but male 
issue was passionately prized. The very existence of a tribe, surrounded by 
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aa economic as a moral necessity and it came to be the parents' 
duty to equip the son with a wife and the means of earning 
a livelihood. We are not, however, prepared to lay the whole 
blame of Indian poverty at the door of the fecundity of the 
Indian people and the Hindu love of offspring. Political condi- 
tion and economic disturbance are as much responsible for the 
poverty as anything else. 

96 . Ghanged Gonditions But times have changed, t 
and with them must change individual ideas and social lawsj 
and customs. The struggle for existence — if not also educa- 
tion and the efforts of social reformers — is steadily pushing up 
the marriageable age of girls as well as of boys, nn fact, early 
marriages of the latter are entirely opposed to^he rule of 
Brahmacharya strongly insisted on by the ancient law-givers.*^ 
And whatever objection may be raised on religious grounds to ' 
the postponement of the marriages of girls, there is nothing to 
prevent wholesome res traints in married life being practised . 
Such moral restraintsarecTi^rly implied in some of the old 
restrictions imposed by wholesome custom on married people. 
Though it may be a little difficult to establish the fact, there is 
no doubt that the average expectation of life in this country has 
declined a good deal and the strain of the modern struggle for 
existence is responsible for it. The same remark may be safely 
made with regard to the health of the average Indian, Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a duty of men and women in 
India to see that the nation has a healthy and vigorous popu- 
lation which will stand comparison with other races, and will 
not go under in international competition. 

To a Hindu, marriage and the begetting of a son, is a dutyl 
which ho owes to society. But it is sorely to misunderstand 


enemies, would depend upon the continual multiplication of its males. The 
sonlcsa father would find himself without protection or support in sickness ov 
old age and would see his land passing into other hands when ho became 
unable to cultivate it. The necessity for male off-spring extended in the 
case of the Aryan even beyond this world.” — J. D. Mayne; Hindu Law 
«nd Usage. 

1 pit t 

qr II — Mann, IX, 04. 
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^he spirit of the larr-givers and of ancient practice to suppose 
ithat religion imposes upon the householder the duty of begetting 
Children for wJi pm he can not hape.to provide and that a limit- 
ation ef the family by the exercise of prudence would violate the 
injunctions of religion and dictates of morality. Speaking 
of the division of inheritance, Manp say at — “By the eldest as 
soon as born, a man becomes father of male issue and is 
exonerated from debt to his ancestors ; such a son, therefore, is 
entitled to take heritage. That son alone, on whom he devolves 
his debt and through whom he tastes immortality was begotten 
ifrom a sense of duty ; otlmM are considered from 

' ^eve of pleasure.”' 

If it was the sense of duty to ancestors and to society 
which animated ancient laws with regard to marriage and 
progeny, may not the same sense of social duty be pleaded 
in favour of a limitation of familes ? ‘ Love of pleasure ’ Manu 
speaks of, or blindness to the future, brings on misery to the 
individual and to society and moral restraint which religion 
and reason insist upon, is calculated to make for health, wealth 
and happiness.^ Hindu law-givers had a certain condition of 
society in view when they laid down their precepts, klodorn 
condition s may requ ire a modifiqaUon of those rules. Changes 
in circumstances and ideas demand changes in social laws and 
individual conduct. A low or declining birth-rate is regarded 
as a sign of advancing civilization, and it is believed that the 


1 3^ 3Tr<w[»f»r gpfhrait em; i 

inVIWT Vi!’!# I 

c 

fT n — Manu, IX, 106-107* 

2 Malthua himself quotes in his ‘ pjssay on the Principle of Population* 
( Chapter XI ), passages from Mann and points out various circumstances 
wliich, in his opinion, must have operated in India os preventive checks to 
population. He says: — ‘ From all tliese circumstances combined, it seems 
probable that among the chocks to population in India the preventive check 
would have its ahare; but from the XDrevailing habits and opinions of the 
people there is reason to believe that tlie tendoiicy to early marriages was 
still always predominant and in general prompted every person to enter into 
this state who could look forward to the slightest chance of being able to 
maintain a family*’ 
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lower the birth*rate, the higher is the prosperity of a nation. 
The present tendency in western countries is towards a steady 
decline of the birthrate accompanied by growing material 
prosperity.' 

97. Vicious Circle : — In the matter of this question of a 
declining birth-rate, we seem to move in a vicious circle. The 
birth-rate goes down where economic conditions are satisfactory 
and the intellectual and educational level is high; and a low 
birth-rate is required to improve the economic condition of the 
community. Pr pf. Taussig says that “the causes of the declin- 
ing birth-rate are to be found in the intellectual and material 
forces which have so wonderfully stirred the people of western 
Europe during the last century: the spread of education, news- 
papers and books; cheap movements by railway and steamship ; 
the stirring of stagnant population by the new modes of employ-' 
ment, by large-scale production and the factory system, by 
the changes through emigration.’** Unless then the stagnant 
population of India is educated and stirred and unless new 
modes of employment and methods of production are adopted, 
how is the birth rate in this country going to be checked ? And 
will it not be much better if national efforts are directed towards 
’the creation of those conditions which hold the propensity to 
multiplication in check ? 


These questions are suggested by tha^existing economic,, 
political and social conditions in India./^he aboriginal tribesi/ 
are the most prolific races in India. Tot prolifioness of the 
Mabomedans seems to be greater than that of the Hindus' 
It must be greater among the lower and poorer classes thap' 




1 “ The general-decline of the birth-rate in advancing countries; the 
ficccntuation of that decline among the well-to-do; the probability, almost 
<;ertainty, that with wider difEusion of prosperity the tendency will spread 
more and more to alhclasses — at times is due to social and iiidiistrial ambitiou* 
Some writers have discussed the change as if it were automatic, as if tlio 
lower birth-rate among the well-to-do were the natural and necessai-y 
coiiscqucnce;of their having a large income. The coiinoction Ix twccn income 
and brith-rate is ilic other way; rising prosperity is rather the than the 

cause oE declining pressure. The fundamental cause is the wisli of <*acli 
family to promote its own material welfare. ’’ — Tau.ssing ; Principles of 
Economics. 


2 Principles of Economics. 
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amon^ the higher. The exhortation, therefore, addressed to- 
the people that instead of allowing the hand of death to limit 
the population to the means of subsistence, they should keep it 
under control and cultivate the habit of cutting their coat 
according to the cloth that is available to them, is bound 
to prove infructuous in India where of the total population of 
the country, only 59 out of every 1,000 persons are literate in 
the sense of being able to write a letter to a friend and to read 
the reply, and the literacy is divided very unequally between 
/the two sexes, only 10 females per thousand being able to write 
(against 106 males per mille. With 94 per cent, of the popula- 
tion not knowing how to read and write, with an average in- 
come of Rs. 40 per bead of the population, in *the lower strata 
of society, and with about Rs. 20 of per capita foreign trade, it 
is not possible that the causes which have brought down the 
birth-rate in western countries should operate in India. 


The small class of the well-to-do and the educated people 
who are a minute section of the population and who feel the 
strain of the struggle for existence most, may indeed exercise 
the moral check to their advantage, hjit that will not appreci- 
ably affect the national birth-rate, ^he generally high birth- 
rate in India is attributed to the laVge proportion of married 
women, and this is not likely to be changed for years. is 
futile to raise the marriageable age of boys only, and^*lx is 
difficult to raise the age in the case of girls. We have shown 
above that though the birth-rate in India is very high, the ex- 
cess of births is small, not more than 8 per thousand. While, 
therefore, the application of the Malthusian principle seems to 
be called for, there is a bitter complaint about race suicide 
among the Hindus, at any rate, of certain provinces. The in- 
crease among Mahomedans and Christians is much higher 
than among the Hindus, and this fact is causing anxiety tO' 
many. The following figures will make the situation clear: — 


Actual number in 
1911 ( in millions. ) 
Himlua 217-5 
Muslims' 66-6 
Christians 3’8 


Variation per cent. 

1901-11 1891-01 1881-1911 

5:0 --3 15-3 

6-7 8-9 33-0 

32-6 280 108-1 


The difference in the rate of increase is not satisfactorily 
^cc( unted for by conversions from one faith to the others or 
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similar other causes, and it is attributed largely to the pecu- 
liar social customs of the Hindus such as child marriage and 
prohibition against widow marriages. The high rate of infant 
mortality also keeps down the natural increase.’ 

It is an interesting phenomenon that the fecundity of marri- 
ages is not high in India compared with that in England, for 
instance, in spite of the universality of marriage anl early 
marriages in this country. The births per thousand of females! 
of reproductive ages ( 15-45 ) in England and Wales calculated] 
on the figures of the census of 1911, were 98 as against 128 ini 
India. But if births are calculated on the number of married/ 
females of those ages and not on the total number of females 
between 15 and 45, the Indian figure stands at 160 against 196; 
the figure for England.^ 

98. Hggpegate Production : — The consideration of the 
question of the production of wealth other than food stuffs, which 
was postponed in an earlier part of this chapter, may now be 
conveniently taken up. Food is man’s primary need, and in 
the case of the country dweller in India, absorbs a major 
portion of the family income, the other requirements being of 
comparatively small importance. The cultivator, however, 
purchases his other necessaries and his little comforts by 
exchanging for them the produce of his farm, both food stuffs 
and non-food stuffs. The latter element in agricultural produc- 
tion has, therefore, to be taken into account and the aggregate 
purchasing power of the common people has to be found. Some 
idea of the calculation that this estimate will involve, has 
already been given, and our enquiry relating to food stuffs must 
be extended to other output. It is superfluous to repeat the 
warning regarding the misleading character of the comparative 

1 “ The moral of all tlios<’ facts is plain. The lli ruins are riot yet a dy- 
ing race, but surely they are on that track. Fortnuately, irs eauscs arc 
perfectly plain. They have to fliank their own social customs, which, as we 
shall sec later on, are ruining tlioni in s(‘veral otlnu’ ways too. In spite of 
Muslim rule for over a tiiousand yi'urs, the Hindus forme d -SO per cent, 
of the population of this country in 1870 but nerw they are not e\uui 70, and 
the decimation comes this time from within and not from without — surely 
a harder foe to combat. The momentous question is ‘Are we lo remain indif- 
ferent in the face of this crisis.’? — ■ M. S. Kamat : The Census of India. 

2 P. K. Wattal : The Population Problem in India. 
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money incomes of different years and periods and the necessity 
of making allowance for the varying purchasing power of the 
medium of exchange. 


Another preliminary remark that must be made here is 
that no estimate of agricultural production can be anything 
but approximate ; but such rough calculations are not without 
their value. We may take as our basis the official estimates 
of the yield of the principal crops and published among the 
RhoJiirifinn nf Tw^ ia The estimate given there is 
** the average outturn on average soil in a year of average 
character, as deduced from the information obtained from 
experiments made during the period under review.” Bad 
seasons and other factors which affect the area, the quantity 
and the quality of production have, therefore, to be allowed for 
in framing the estimates ; and this is done in the statistics of 
the forecasts of the principal crops officially published. What 
serious difference this makes, may be seen from one illustra- 
tion. The yield per acre of the variety of cotton known as 
Oomras was only 50 lbs. in 1920-21 as against 104 lbs. in 
1921-22, and the average yield for all varieties was 67 and 97 
respectively. A rough estimate of the outturn and its value 
|or the year 1921-22 may, therefore, be presented as follows : — 
Agricultural Production in British India, 

{ 1) Food Crops, 


Crop. MillioBs Acres. 

Miliious of 

Croros of 

Rice 

78 

Tons. 

31 

Rupees. 

4:0 

Wheat 

24 

Si 

170 

Barley 

7* 

3i 

50 

Jawar 

22 

8 

12g 

Bajra 

14 

3i 

63 

Ragi 

4 

134 

24 

Maize 

6 

234 

36 

Gram 

12 

4 

39 

Other food grains 
and pulses 

30 

10 

112 

Tptal food grains 

190 

73^ 

1072 




Sugar 3 3d 100 

Other food crop?* 8 2^ 50 

Total food crops 210 79 1222 
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(id) Non food crops. 


Oil seeds 

12 

2 

45 

Cotton 

15 

( or 3 million 
bales) 

60 

Jute 

2h 

n(ovll „ 

30 

Other crops 

12 

4 

40 


...» 

— 


Grand Total 

251 

87 

1397 


view of the fact that only a few of the crops normally 
Hse to the standard yield estimated and that in one part or 
another of each Province there is annually insufficient or 
unseasonable rainfallj it will be only fair to reduce the aggregate 
p^ield by one-third so as to arrive at the average total agri- 
cultural output. This leaves us with a production of 58 million 
and a corresponding value of Ji3i2L^QXiei^ of Rupees. To 
this must be added the value of supplementary farm produce 
such as milk, cattle, straw, hides, which is usually taken at 
one-fourth to one-third of the main agricultural outturn. The 
total then becomes Rs. 1,165 crores, or in round figures, im 
crores. A further deduction must be made in consideration of 
the circumstance that the prices at which the produce has been 
converted into money, are higher than those which the cultiva- 
tor actually receives and thus the last figure may be safely 
brought down to Rs. cror es. The gross agricultural 

production per head or tlie cultivating population comes, 
therefore, to Rs. 40 and to Rs. 48 for the whole population, the 
higher figure including middlemen’s profits and the cost of 
transport. 

99. Significance of Estimates The result of the cal- 
culations is likely to be regarded as unduly too low. But we 
have tested it by personal inquiry and observation and by the 
evidence recorded in the reports of revenue officers relating to 
settlement work.* It agrees with Lord Curzon’s estimate, viz 
Rs. 20 for gross agricultural produce, with the necessary adjust- 
ment made in regard to prices which may be assumed to have 
risen more than 100 per cent, since it was made. Dr. Mann’s 
investigations^ show that the income ( profit ) per acre is 

1 See Reports on Revision Settlements published by the GoTevnment 
of Bombay. 

2 Life and Labour in a Deccan Vitlage. 
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Rs. 14-8. Oaloulations as to the agricultural yield would not 
put the value of the produce per acre at more than Rs. 35. Mr. 
J. 0. Jack' estimates the average income per head in the 
District of Faridpur at Rs. 52. Dr. Gilbert Slater’s estimate for 
the Madras Presidency is Rs. 78 per annum per head of the 
population, the value of the agricultural produce alone being 
taken at 230 crores for a total population of 41,405,404. A 
recent estimate for the Madras Presidency published for public 
criticism and compiled by the provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ment, puts the total agricultural production of the Presidency 
at Rs. 309 crorps, or roughly, 73 rupees per head of the popula- 
tion. Looking into the details of the estimates we find that the 
yield and the values are taken rather too generously and 
without the necessary allowance being made. Mr. Dubey’s figure 
of agricultural outturn for 1917^18 is 68‘69 million tons against 
our 73 million; and Prof. Balkrishna estimates the value of all 
agricultural produce for the year 1911-12 at Rs. 1,077 as 

fc gainst our figure of Rs. 1,397. This will show that our esti- 
lates, and the allowances we have made, are substantially 
correct. Assuming that Lord Curzon’s estimate of Rs. 20 was 
•for the net agricultural income, Prof. Balkrishna compares it 
with his own calculation of Re. 19 and says ; — “ It should be 
remembered that Lord Curzon’s exaggerated estimate gave 
an average income of Rs. 20 per head, while our ultima thule 
'shows the mean income per head in 1911 at Rs. 21.”^ 

/ If the diminished purchasing power of the rupee is taken 
^nto account and allowance is made for the very liberal estimate 
jof the yield of crops made by Lord Curzon, it follows that 
|whatever betterment has been caused by agricultural improve- 
fmentB^s nearly counterbalanced by the increase in the popula- 
ition. any case, there is no warrant for the supposition 
jthat any substantial advance has taken place in the economic 
Ipondition of the mass of the people.^ The only conclusion 
which it will be safe to draw is that the population has been 
growing upto the level of subsistence and some how managing 
to exist on the same standard of living for a quarter of a 
century. We do not here consider the changes which are tak- 
ing place in the distribution of the national income and the 


1 The Economic life of a Bengal District. 

2 Industrial Decline in India. 
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fact that owing to the industrial and commercial evolution that 
is going on in the country, certain are .decidedlv miiflh. 

Mttgrj 2 flUha ai^y,w ere. iaiajaa That question will be dealt 
with in a later chapter. Assuming that the non- agricultural 
^oduotion of the community is half that of the agricultural 
o^utturn, the gro^^production of wealth in the countrjr will be 
about Rs. 60 per head of the population per annum. Tfltha coat 
pfjj^xaduoUon ia.taken to be 50 per cent, of the gross outturn^ 
the nat agricultural income will be Rs. 20 per head and the net 
total income, Rs. 30. If the profits of middlemen &c. are added, 
the final net income per head will amount to Rsf3l>^ 


100. Goncllisiotl : — O yer-population is a relative ter m, 
and whether a given population may be maintained in comfort, 
will depend upon its productive capacity. As a fertile piece of 
land will feed more mouths than a sandy one, a group of indus- 
trious persons will produce a larger quantity of food and other 
forms of wealth than one of lazy people. A lower standard of 
living will likewise enable a larger number to be supported 
than a uniformly high standard. A growing population must\ 
have a proportionately increasing quantity of subsistence if its 
standard of living is not to be lowered, A community must, there-’ 
fore, produce more to keep pace with the increase in its num- 
bers. An increase in numbers often means an augmentation of 
the productive capacity of the community and is, therefore, 
not an object of anxiety. But the law of dimishing returns 
will come into operation when a certain stage of increase is 
reached and the result will be deterioration and misery. 


Growth of population, in itself, is not a sign either of pro- 
gress or decay. It is checked by diseases, famines and wars, 
or its growth may be limited by human prudence and moral res- 
traints. Under favourable conditions neither the positive nor 
the preventive checks may be called into operation and a vigor- 
ous population will produce more wealth than is absolutely 
necessary to support it. If the pinch of increase is felt, migra - 
tion and emigrat ion will be resorted to and the pressure will be 
relieved, and better organized and more efficient methods of pro- 
duction and distribution will have the same ameliorating effect. 
^mbition» the desire of independence and absorption in intel- 
lectual pursuits will lead people to postpone or avoid marriages 
28 
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and the number of children brought into the world will tend to> 
become smaller in a community where such persons form a 
large proportion of the population. 


There is no doubt about the fact that in India two or three- 
'generations ago, as in earlier centuries, the means of subsis* 
fence were ample in comparison with the population. Positive- 
checks were also largely in operation and therefore the pressure 
( of population was not felt. With the establishment of peace and' 
steady government, under British rule, however, a gradual in- 
( crease in numbers began which was checked only by famines 
/and diseases. The increase was not accompanied by a propor- 
Uionate augmentation of the productive power of the people, 
I and indigenous industries having declined In the meanwhile. 


the effects of over-population began to be felt. Things began 
1 to look up a little with the increased demand for India * s raw 


^aterials a more equalised distribution and the consequent rise 
lin their prices. But this is not enough to meet the require- 
ments of a growing population, much less to raise its standard 
* 0 ! living. 


The problem may be solved by emigration and internal 
^ migration. But scope for this is small. Indians are not treat- 
ed well in the Colonies, in some of which the door is slammed 
in their faces. Many Indians go to Ceylon, the Malay States 
and to other countries as coolies and thus relieve the pressure- 
^of numbers. Internal migration is possible, to a certain extent,, 
from thickly populated districts to tracts where population is 
scarce. Immigration into Bengal and Assam from neigh- 
bouring provinces is a noteworthy fact. Land which is not 
cultivated or which is not properly cultivated, may be 
made to yield a larger quantity of food. But the most 
efficacious remedy is to enhance the productive power of 
the soil all over the country. There are indeed serious 
difficulties ^n the way, but something may be done in this 
direction* therefore, ultimately come to this that the 

pressure of population on the means of subsistence can be- 
relieved only by the spread of education, an improvement in. 
all-round efficiency and by a more efficient organization of 
production. jThe prospect in the immediate future is not, there- 
fore, bright unless vigorous and determined efforts are made by- 
Government and people-; and moral checks to population wouldi 
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prove useful to a limited extent wherever they can be 
ezeroised. 

In India, though the actual excess of births over deaths • 
is not very large, both the birth-rate and the death-rate are high.*" 
Postponement of marriage and conscious limitation of the 
numbers of children in families are the preventive restraints 
suggested by Malthus and advocated by his followers, which 
have succeeded in keeping down the growth of population in 
western countries. The remedy can be adopted by educated 
people in India, but the masses car not appreciate the situation. 
As enlightenment spreads, the rate of growth declines and the 
increase takes place only among the lower classes. The 
iMuIthusian remedy is not, therefore, likSly to be resorted to in 
isuch a way as to produce any appreciable effect upon the 
jnatural growth of population in India. 


1 “ Broadly speaking, the actual checks lo population in China, India,, 
find matiy other parts of the world are still those so well described by 
Maltlius. In India, it is true, British mle hn.s abotislu d civil war, and tho total 
population has increased very rapidly during* the last century as railways, irri*' 
gation works and other modern innovations have added to the productive capa- 
city of the country. But famine is still lamentably frequent, and in spite of 
industrial progress it would seem to be true that the population readily rises 
up to the limits of the means of subsistence.” — W. T. Layton: Introduction 
to An Essay on Population by Malthus. 
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lOI. Exchange: — Except in a state of primitive economic 
organization, the work of wealth-production is not completed 
till the commodity produced is exchanged for another, and if 
necessary, taken to a place where it will find purchasers. A 
worker may indeed conceivably produce for his own consump- 
tion, and not to speak of old times, in backward communities 
even at the present day, self-sufficing families and communities 
are not quite uncommon. But a division of labour is found 
necessary as a community advances, and specialization and co- 
operation in the case of individuals and groups of individuals, 
characterise the progress of civilization. Individuals exchange 
with one another the goods they have produced and thus 
satisfy their special wants. When one commodity is exchanged 
for another without the intervention of a third, which is the 
measure of value, we have a case of barter, and the use of such 
a medium of exchange bespeaks the advance of a community 
to a money economy. As the individual was induced to 
exchange the products of his labour for those of others on 
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account of the advantage the transaction conferred on tha 
exchanging parties, villages and towns began to trade with 
one another for a similar benefit. In the latter case likewise 
the exchange is between individuals; it is only considered from 
the point of view of groups. This remark applies to nations 
also* 

I The Indian village community has, for centuries, been » 
elf-sufficient republic in the economic sense. It was fully orga- 
nized for the production of wealth as much as for defence, and 
exchanged with neighbouring communities only such commo- 
dities as it was impossible locally to produce or as were super- 
Aflnous. In the village life of India, exchange is very simple and 
Vnost of it is of the nature of barter. The cultivator will often 
buy his implements and clothes by exchanging the produce of 
his fields for them and wages are also paid in kind. Formerly, 
the revenue of Government was paid i n but the system of 

barter is fast giving"way before the use^oTmoney and is now 
almost unknown in towns and large villages. The medium of 
exchange having recently come into greater use, a struggle 
for the possession of money as a ticket for the purchase of 
any desired commodity, is becoming universal except in out- 
of-the-way places to which modern methods of trade and 
industry have not yet penetrated. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the advantages of exchange, and a comparison of the 
ease with which even a person of ordinary means can, now- 
a-days, obtain a variety of articles, necessaries of life and 
luxuries, in his own locality, with the extreme difficulty 
experienced in the matter only a few years ago, will be in- 
structive. O wing to facilitie s of exch ange , the villagers can 
now draw upon the whole country, and tlie entire world is 
open to them for supplies. When a district is afflicted with 
8caroity> it can bring grain from neighbouring or even distant 
I districts and provinces. Burma thus supplies large quantities 
I of rice to the rest of India in times of drought. 

102. Markets and Fairs On market days and when 
there are fairs, villagers go regularly to the neighbouring 
town, and all kinds of purchases are made. These provide 
opportunities both to sellers and purchasers to dispose of surplus 
produce and to procure the articles required. In very small 
villages, there is hardly a single shop for such necessaries of 
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the rayst as vegetable oil, kerosene, chillies, salt and vegetable 
or luxuries such as sweetmeat and toys and sugar, and they 
have to be procured from the town hardly or from the 
market held regularly once or twice a week. At these markets 
articles can be had in sufficient variety and in the required 
quantity, and the prices also are reasonable. Cultivators, 
weavers, potters and other producers take their goods to the 
market or fair where they command a large sale and middle- 
men and merchants also do a large business on market days. 
Cattle, butter, vegetable, fruit, cotton and woollen yarn, domes- 
tic utensils and numerous other objects form the staples of 
the regular markets, some of which specialize in certain 
varieties of goods. 

Where villagers, whether cultivators or artisans, exchange 
the produce of their labour directly to satisfy their wants, it is 
A case of barter. The cultivator will then obtain his cloth, 
shoes, earthen pots, &o. from the village artisans in exchange 
for the baluta or fixed grain charge paid to them annually. This 
village system is, however, being steadily displaced, and pay- 
ment of money is becoming common. A system of contract 
is thus being substituted for one of custom. In markets and 
fairs, this is, of course, the usual practice. Every village of 
decent size, has a shop or two of groceries and this is a kind 
of a store, the only source of the supply of articles of every 
day use to the villagers. Other things must be purchased on 
market days as pointed out above. The weekly markets in 
certain places are of great size and attract sellers and pur- 
chasers from miles. A taluka with a population of 75,C00 to 
I lakh souls, has, on an average, seven to twelve markets whose 
dealings amount at a time from Bs. 200 to Rs. 5,000. The 
market day is a busy day and also a holiday for the village 
folk. Families lay in a stock of necessaries to last them for 
a week. Knickknaoks, holiday clohting, sweetmeat and other 
articles of luxury are generally purchased at fairs, most of 
which are associated with religious or social festivals. 

Any extensive division of labour in the sale of commodities, 
is not possible in small places. It is only in big villages and 
tiowns that merchants and shopkeepers specialise in the sale of 
articles. The shopkeeper plays a very important role in the 
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Tillage oommunity, and in small towns too he discharges a 
useful function. He keeps a pretty large stock of goods ready to 
meet the normal demands of his customers whenever they may 
choose to buy. He procures bis supplies from different commer- 
cial and industrial centres and retails the articles as they are 
wanted. Certain communities and castes have speoailized in 
wholesale and retail trade and the Marwaris and the Qujars 
of the Deccan are typical in this line. Railwa ys, which now | 
traverse the whole continent, have revolutionised this old / 
system of exchange. The net*work of railways covers the/ 
whole country and has brought distant provinces in closed 
contact with one another. Before the fifties of the last 
•century, the means of communication in India ware difficult, 
and though commerce was maintained between north and 
south and east and west, it was precarious and its volume was 
•exceedingly small. Inter-provincial trade has enormously \ 
increased since then and the surplus of one province anir 
district goes to supply the deficiencies and needs of other 
provinces and districts while the country, as a whole, has been 
brought into direct touch with the outside world. 

103* Ancient Indian Gommercc This stimulus which 
the improvement of the means of communication, such as 
railways, steamships, metalled roads dec. have given, is most 
markedly seen in the wonderful development of the foreign 
trade of India. The sea-borne and foreign trade of India has 
had a brilliant history. The valuable products of Indian work-X 
manship and of the Indian soil, attracted merchants from all / 
parts of the globe and the people of this country carried on a> 
profitable trade with the most distant parts of the world.' j 


I “ From the earliest days, India has been a trading country. The iiulns- 
uiial genius of her inhabitants oven more than her natural wealth and her 
extensive sea board, distinguished her from other Asiatic lands. In contrast 
with the Arabian Peninsula on tiie West, with the Malayan Peninsula on tlio 
East, or with the equally fertile Empire of China, India has always maintained 
an active intercourse with Europe. Philology proves that the precious cargoes 
of Sol Oman’s merchant ships came from the ancient coast of Malabar. The 
brilliant mediaeval republics of Italy drew no small share of their wealtli 
from the Indian trade. It was the hope of participating in this trade that 
stimulated Columbus to the discovery of America and De Gama to the civciim- 
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In the Vedas there are distinct references’ to those who- 
‘desiring wealth send ships to the sea’ and to voyages of 
‘ parties of merchants going on the ocean in ships with a 
hundred oars, to distant lands for sale and barter.’ In Budhist 
literature there is frequent mention of internal trade routes 
traversing the continent along rivers and coasts, e. g. Broach 
|o Burma, and land roads.^ Kautilya speaks of the comparative 
advantages of water routes and land routes and cart tracks and 
Jfoot-paths, and differing from his teacher, prefers the route lead- 
ing to the south to one leading to the Himalayas with the remark, 
“for with the exception of blankets, skins and horses, other 
articles of merchandise, such as conch shells, diamonds, preci- 
ous stones, pearls and gold are available in plenty in the south.”* 
trhe spices, timber and other products of South India were 
pighly prized in foreign countries and Indian luxuries were in 
{great demand in Rome. The prosperity of ancient Indian 
commerce is a matter of history, and it will be no* exaggeration 
to say that the political development of the nations of Europe, 
and therefore of the whole world, has been shaped by the keen 
competition of European powers for the monopoly of Indiaa 
trade. The position of India was thus simply unique. ^ 


navigation of tlio of Good Hox)e. Spices, drugs, dyes, and rare woods ; 
falnics of •^ilk anil eolion, jowols and gold and silver — these were the tempta- 
tions which iittractcd tlie first adventurers from Europe. ’^ ^Sir W. W. Hunte r: 
The Britisli Empire. 

1 r. T. Shrinlvasa Iyengar: Life in Ancient India. 

2 Khys Davids ; Buddhist India. 

3 Arthashastra (Shama Shastri’s Translation) page 368. 

4 “W 0 shall have ample evidence to show that for full thirty centuries 
India stood out at the very heart of the Old World, and maintained her posi- 
tion as one of the foremost maritime countries. She had colonics in Pegu, 
in Camboclic, in Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo, and even in the countries of the 
farther Eusi as far as Japan. She had trading settlemerits in Southern ChinUi 
in the Malayan Peninsula, in Arabia, and in all the chief cities of Persia and 
ult over the east coast of Africa. She cultivated trade relations not only 
with the eountrie^ of Asia but also wdth the whole of the then known woild, 
iiieluding tlie countric'^ under the dominion of the Roman Empire, and both 
the East and the West became the threatre of Indian commercial activity and 
gave scope to her naval energy and throbbing international life.’' — Radha- 
-kinuud Mukerji ; A Hi-tory of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity. 
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From tho tlmo of Darius when ‘Indi# was a 
Persian Empire to Alexander the Great’s-invasion of the Punjab, 
from the Mauryan period of Indian history to the palmy days ot 
the Homan Empire, from the fall of Rome to the Crusades and 
from the Holy Wars to the struggle of Portugal, Holland, Eng- 
land and France, India's communication with Western Asia and 
Europe was maintained along sea and land routes and Indian 
harbours on th j western and eastern coasts were ever alive 
with trade in indigenous products like diamonds, pearls, spices, 
ivory, cloth Sto. India received payment largely in precious 
metals from the West. The foreign trade was carried on for 
centuries through Persia, Mesapotemia and Asia Minor and 
over the Arabian sea from and to ports on the Malabar coast. The 
share of southern India in this foreign trade, was considerable. 
The history of India’s foreign trade during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, is a record of the commercial rivalries 
and of a struggle for trade supremacy among the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French and the English. One after another, 
these rivals dropped out, and the British East India Company 
remained master of the field. “ Just before the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the English had to face the open hostility 
of the French; and the history of trade is merged in that of 
territorial acquisition, till in 1813 the trading functions of the 
Company in India were brought to a close, except so far 
as the monopoly of trade with China was concerned and this 
also ceased in 1833. " ' 


India's foreign trade in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, was comparatively very small. The European adven- 
turers had not been able to penetrate the interior of the country 
and there were no facilities for such impenetration. " It was 
In fact practically impossible to penetrate inland or to draw 
thence to the coast any of the products of the interior ; and 
eveh if facilities had existed for local traffic, it would have beeix 
impossible in the conditions of navigation which then existed, 
to convey to Europe at a profit the bulky articles of low value 
which now maintain great fleets of ocean steamers and are 
the staples of Indian trade.” ’ The monopoly of the trade and 


1 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, page 259. 

2 Ibid. 

29 
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the disturbed nature of the internal state of the country, wer» 
additional causes which limited the dimensions of the foreign 
^rade. The East India Company, however, selected precious 
I cargo which fetched enormously high prices in England, and 
[the dividend it gave in 1832 was 150 per cent. 

104. Under Gompany Govemfflent :->The Maho- 
medan and Hindu rulers did not and could not devote much 
attention to the development of foreign trade. European 
traders secured concessions from them and established their 
* factories’ at various ports. Abul Fazl describes a number of 
these busy ports, and referring to the coast of Gujarat, remarks : 

** Through the negligence of subhedars and their oGBoers, 
several of the siricars are in the possession of the Buropsans ; 
amongst the number are Dummun, Surjaun (St. John) Tara- 
poor, Mahum, and Bussy (Bassien), which are cities and 
emporiums.” ' The country was so rich that it was not felt 
Necessary to exchange indigenous produce for foreign imports 
to the same extent as it was in European countries which vied 
with one another to obtain the valuable products of India. 
The rulers were self*oeutred and were concerned more with the 
stability and prosperity of their own kingdoms than with the 
foreign trade of the country as a whole. As Sir W. W. Hunter 
remarks, the British rulers were not temple builders like Hindu 
kings or palaoe builders like Mabomedan nabobs and emperor^ 
or fort-builders like the Maratha warriors, but thev were 
essentially builders of commercial towns, and their talent lay 
in selecting and developing centres of trade. In the hands of 
the British East India Company, which had become a territorial 
and sovereign power by the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, foreign trade steadily increased in dimensions. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the value of exports from 
India hardly amounted to one million £, but by 183 1 it ex- 
ceeded £ 8 million. 

Under the rule of the Moguls and the Marathas, internal 
trade continued to be carried on in the old way. Big caravans 
conveyed goods from one part of the country to another and 
one class of traders specialized in this traffic. Abul Fazl 
describes various centres of industry and the kind of trade that 


1 Ayeen Akbori. 
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-was carried on with them. Speaking of the subha of Malwa 
he says that ‘this province is so fertile that it supplies both the 
Deccan and Gujarat with grain.’ Agra, Allahabad, Burhanpur 
and other large cities are described as industrial centres where 
craftsman of all denominations congregated and produced a rich 
variety of articles. Among the commodities imported into 
Oudh from the Northern mountains the following are mention- 
ed : — Gold, copper, lead, musk, cow tails, grapes, pepper, wax, 
woollen cloths, wooden ware, amber, rook salt and glass toys. 
They were brought on the backs of men, horses and goats. 

The Industrial Revolution in England which meant the in- 

W. , ^ .. 1 -^.— ^ ^ 

troduotion of steam power and machinery and consequently the 
pfoduo t ion oFoEeTap^rH^cles" oh a “sywjhronfsnd wi th 

an industrial revolution of a different kind involving the stag- 
nation and decline of the industries of India, which were reflect- 
ed in and assisted by India's foreign trade. Indian trade was 
opened to European private merchants in 1813, and during sixteen 
years after that date, the Company's trade averaged £ 1,882,718 
annually, while private trade averaged £ *5,451,452 annually.’ 
^Lis unfortunate revolution in the character of the foreign 
t?ade of India was disastrous to her industries.^The people were 
driven from their handicrafts to the plough/ and agriculture 
tended to become the sole support of an increasing population* 
'[(he unsatisfactory economic condition of India to-day, when 
our exports consist mainly of raw materials and our imports 
of manufactured goods, may be traced to this revolution. How 
phe position of India as a producer and exporter of cotton piece 
/goods was reversed, may be seen from the following figures re- 


1 “ The process of the cxtinetion of Indian manufactures went on how- 
ever, under the new arrangements; in 1813 Calcutta exported to London two 
millions sterling of cotton goods ; in 1830 Calcutta imported two millions ster- 
ling of British cotton manufactures. The first import of British cotton twist 
into India was in 1823; in 1824 it was 121,000 lbs.; in *828 it rose to 
4,000,OCO lbs. Woollen goods, copper, lead, iron, glass and eaithen ware were 
also imported. British manufactures were imported into Calcutta on payment^ 
of a small duty of 2 per cent, while the import of Indian manufactures into 
England was discouraged by many duties ranging up to 400 per cent, on t’leir 
'Value.*'— R. C, Butt: *^India Under Early British Rule’*, page 203. 
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latiog to the import of Indian cotton goods into England, and 
the export of English cotton goods to India. 


Cotton Piece Goods imported into Great Britain from tha 
East Indies 


1814 

1821 

1828 

1834 


1,266,608 Pieces. 
534,495 „ 

422,504 „ 

306,086 „ 


British Cotton Manufactures exported to India. 


1814 

1821 

1828 

1835 


818,208 yards. 
19,138,726 
42,822,077 „ 

51,777,277 „ 


ICS. Railways and Irrigation : — while this reverse 
process was in operation, imports of British cotton goods had 
to pay a duty of only 8H per cent ; while the corresponding' 
imports into England were subjected to a duty of 10 per cent.. 
Owing to the defective character of the means of communica- 
tion in India and the heavy freights which had to be paid on 
exports abroad, the development of trade was very slow.^ A 
f policy of vigorous improvement of communications and the 
construction of railways, was commen ced in the time of Lor d 
j Palhousi e and was pursued in spite of financial difficulties, 
[interest on railway capital guaranteed to companies or raised 
by Government, was paid out of revenue and ‘cotton roads’ were 
/pushed on with rapidity. Fed with the free trade doctrine 
I which had become the economic creed of England and urged 
iforwardby the self-interest of Lancashire, Government was 
ianxious to open the country by means of railways and roads 
dn order to facilitate the export of India’s raw products and 


1 “The progress of the trade continned, howovci’, to ho comparatively 
slow, owing to the natural obstructions which remained after the Company had 
established its rule over much of the Indian continent. During the first half 
of the 19th century roads were non-existent except where they had been con- 
etnicted for military purposes; oil these great routes all trailic was can ied , 
over narrow unmettled tracks impossible during the monsoon.” — Imperial 
Cazctteer, Vol. Ill, page 261. 
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the imports of manufactured goods, regardless of the oonsequen- 
oes to the economic future of the Indian people. The needs 
of irrigation which should have been pushed forward with 
equal, if not greater, enthusiasm and vigour, were ignored 
though they were and have been pressed upon Government’s 
attention. Facility of transport was desirable ; but it was morej 
desirable that the productivity of the soil should have beenj 
directly enhanced. But railway extension was, for yearsj 
G-overnment’s great obsession and irrigation was treated with 
-comparative neglect. This question was raised more than 
fifty yers ago. The author of “ The Indian Problem Solved ” 
puts it thus : — " Does India want railways or irrigation works ? 
Can railways provide water for India’s land when land is 
thirsty and hard baked, or provide drainage for preventing 
floods ? Can railways produce food grains and other agri- 
cultural produce, as it is created by water from irrigation 
works ?...Can famines be prevented in India to any extent to 
be compared with irrigation works? The answer to all these 
questions must be in the negative The hasty extension of 
railways, unaccompanied by other measures of economic im- 
provement, had disastrous effects upon the indigenous indus- 
tries, and therefore, on the productive capacity of the people.' 

1 “The extraordinary rapidity with which the construction of railways in 
India was achieved, produced an economic revolution in that country which 
like all revolutions, was not unaccompanied by sufEering. The obligation to 
save life in times of drought and the necessity of lines of strategic utility 
( for it was the mutiny which gave the first veal incentive to construction ) 
have been the cause of the rapidity ; and it has had for effect the destruction 
of the native industries and the concentration of labour on that very employ- 
ment to which droughts are the most dangerous. Had strategic or economic 
considerations allowed the change to be more gradual, it is conceivable that 
greater powers of resistance might have been shown by the native industries, 
that the lessons of the West might have been taught before destruction was 
inevitable, so that labour might have drifted to other occupations as well as 
to agriculture.” — Loveday : Indian Famines. 
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106» Features of Foreign Trade: — The steady growth 
of India’s foreign trade will be seen from the following^ 
figures 

Imports, Exports, 
inclndiog including 
treasure, re-exports. 


Average 

1834-5 

to 1838-9 

Crores of Us. 


,.nn32. 

V 

1839-40 

to 1843-4 

>» 

10*45 

14-25 


1344-5 

to 1848—9 

yy 

12*21 

16*99 

?> 

1349-50 

to 1853—4 

yy 

15-85 

20*02 

yj 

1854-5 

to 1858-9 

f* 

26-85 

25*85 

y-> 

1859-60 

to 1863—4 

yy 

41*06 

43-17 

yy 

1894-5 

to 1868-9 

ii 

49-31 

57-66 

11 

1869-70 

to 1873-4 

tf 

41-30 

57*84 

11 

1874-5 

to 1878-9 

yy 

48*22 

63-13 

11 

1879-80 

to 1883-4 

>7 

61-81 

80-41 

yy 

1384-5 

to 1388-9 

11 

75-13 

90*28 


1889-00 

to 1893-4 

yy 

88-70 

108-67 

If 

1894-5 

to 1898-6 

yy 

88-59 

113-93 

1 1 

1809-1900 to 1903-4 

yy 

lW[6p 

135*59 


1904-5 


yy 

143-92 

174-26 


1905-06 


11 

143*76 

177*30 


1906-07 


yy 

161*87 

182-74 


1907-08 


If 

178*93 

182-93 


1903-09 


»» 

151-53 

159-46 


1909-10 


yy 

160-17 

194-36 


1910-11 


yy 

173-47 

217-08 


1911-12 


yy 

197-52 

238-36 


1912-13 


yy 

228-46 

256-85 


1913-14 » 


yy 

234-74 

25dm^ 


1914-i5 


yy 

166-73 

187-46 


1915-16 


yy 

150*11 

207-70 


1916-17 


yy 

198*70 

253*72 


191718* 


yy 

164*03 

244-9 


1918-192 


yy 

188*5 

255-2 


1919-202 


yi 

jiai:79 

332*76 


1920-212 


17 

347-14 

265*93 


1 Figures for the war period and post-war years, are not useful for 
comparison on account of the abnormal conditions of war time and the ex- 
traordinarily high prices which have recently prevailed. The figures for 
1919-20 and 1920-21 broke all past record, the total import and export trade* 
exceeding 600 crores of rupees in' value. 

2 Excluding treasure. 
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/pha (]i|g development of trade 

which arrest attention, are ( 1 ) roat the old staples of export 
and import have entirely been replaced by otherd^ The rare 
and valuable products of India, manufactures as ^11 as raw 
materials, which were in d emand in fo reign countries, have 
now given place to such raw materials and food j^T Ks^ as are 
required in those countries tor purposes of manuf^ure and 
food.* The imports consist mainly of manufact ured goods 
which are either altogether new to thouM oT"the~^ople, e. g. 
motorcars, matches &c or ha^ displaced articles formerly 
turned out in this country. (2)^he annual excess of exports 
over imports has steadily increased so that the balance of trade 
is normally largely in favour of India. Bulk of this excess re- 
presents the ‘ Home Charges ' which this country has to pay 
annually in Englan^ the profits of European merchants and 
firms and the saving of European officials remitted to England. 
1 ( 3 ) The balance of the excess is received in India in the form of 
pold and silver, (4) The net imports of the precious metals, 
though they appear to be absolutely large are not considerable 
in view of the huge population of this country. (5) These 
imports of the precious metals also point unmistakably as much 
to the economic backwardness and low standard of living of the 
people as to their peculiar habits and social customs. (6) Bulk 
of the imports, about 65 per cent., come from the United King- 
dom which, however, takes only 26 per cent, of our exports. (7) 
The profits of this trade and the gains derived from shipping, 
insurance, banking &o. connected with it, fall into the hands 

1 Tbo exports of textiles, sugar, coffee, gindigo, shawls, silk &c., have 
fallen off and those of raw cotton, jute, oil-seeds and tea have increased 
This increase is largely taken by foreign countries. Thus between 1875-76 
and 1913-14, the exports to the United Kingdom of silk goods fell from 12^ 
lakhs to Rs. 1?4 lakhs, of sugar from 17?4 lakhs to 414 lakhs, of indigo from 
1?4 crores to 6 lakhs, of shawls from 8 lakhs to 12 thousand, of raw cotton 
from 714 crores to li crores while the exports of tea increased from 2 crores 
to 10J4 crores, of grain and pulses, from 314 crores to 12 crores and of raw 
jute from 2^4 crores to 1114 crores. The imports from the United Kingdom 
during the same period, increased in the case of cotton goods from Rs. I 84 
to 59i crores, of hardware and cutlery from 4614 lakhs to 24 crores and of 
soap from 24 lakhs to 684 lakhs. 
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of Europeans. (8) By its effect on consumption and production 
foreien trade has brought about a social no less than an eco^ 
nomic revolution. And (9) internally it has tended to establish 
a new equilibrium of supply and demand and the equalization 
of prices over large areas. 

L. 107. War and Foreign Trade.— -The period of war was 
\ naturally a time of abnormal conditions and the years that 
immediately succeeded its olose> marked a slow transition to 
^e normal state. Economically, the world is still out of gear 
and the restoration of the pre-war equilibrium has yet to take 
place. The distraction of [the world-wide struggle and India’s 
direct participation in its prosecution, had the effect of ourtail- 
hg imports, stimulating exports of war necessaries, raising the 
ralues of foreign trade and checking the inflow of gold. The 
lermination of the war was followed by an industrial and 
commercial boom; but the anticipations of- prosperity were 
[oruelly disappointed. Imports which* had been ordered in 
, expectation of industrial activity, poured into the country but 
exports were not in sufGioient demand in outside countries 
owing to economic and financial depression. The balance of 
trade, usually fovourable to India, became suddenly adverse 
j and there was a net export of gold I Foreign exchange which 
I had soared to unprecedented heights, oallapsed with a thud and 
I things have only just begun to look up in this connection. All 

\ these features will be found clearly reflected in the following 

? • 


(statistics: — 



Fo'^eign Trade ( In Lakhs of Bs . ) 


I I 

a M 



p-g 

P QO 

3-C 

1 & 

«D Q 

s & 

£ S 

s 



Quinquennial ayerage I 

1909-10 to 1913-14.151-67 2U 23 375 90 47-20 8-32 38-88 431-42 28 15 


Quinquennial average I 

1914-15 to 1918-19. 159-25 226-83 386-08 39-07 7-30 31-77 |431-46 7-88 

In the year 1919-20 221-70 332'76 554 46 78-24 13-68 64-56 646-38 35*33 

In the year 1920-21 347 14 266-99 '613 07 34-59 26-17 8-42 673-83 2-11 
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108. Industrial Revolotlon:--The change in India from 
a position In which there was a healthy co-ordination of the 
agricultural and non-agricultural industries, to a condition in 
which the country has become a big market for the sale of 
Western, ( now Japanese also, ) manufactures and a field for 
the production of raw materials to be manipulated in foreign 
factories and mills is a case of retrogression which is respon- 
sible for the decadence and poverty of the people.' The positioi 
of dependence and helplessness was accentuated by the eztensioi 
of railways which threw into disorder the old economu 
organization by bringing the factories of England into de& 
tructive competition with the handicrafts of India. 

The industrial revolution in England meant the substitu- 
tion of machinery in the place of manual labour, the applica- 
tion of large masses of capital to wealth-production by profes- 
sional enterprisers and the conversion of autonomous workers 
into factory hands. It meant the predominance of manufac- 
tures over agriculture and an enormous increase in the 
quantity of wealth created and in foreign trade. It required 
and led to freedom of trade on account of the urgent demand 
for cheap raw materials and food and open markets for 
the disposal of manufactures. And it signified inoreased 
national capacity for wealth-creation and augmented national 
dividend. But the industrial revolution which occurred in 
this country on the establishment of British rule, was not 
only the reversal of the character of India’s import and 


1 “The great Indian Dependency of England had, during this century, 
come to supply the place of the old colonies. This Dependency has come to 
be regarded as a Plantation, growing raw produce to be shipped by British 
Agents in British ships, to be worked into fabrics by British skill and capital, 
and to be re*exported to the Dependency by British merchants to their 
corresponding British firms in India and elsewhere. The development of 
steam power and mechanical skill joined with increased facilities of com- 
munication, have lent strength to this tendency of the times, and as one 
result of the change, the gradual ruralization of this great dependency, and 
the rapid decadence of native manufacture and trade, became distinctly 
marked. Even now the danger is not over.” — Banade : Essays in Indiau 
Economics. 

SO 
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export trade and the consequent disturbance in the harmonjr 
and co-ordination between agriculture and manufactures- 
but the decline of handicrafts and other industries and the 
resultant impoverishment and demoralization of the people.*^ 
The growing imports of foreign manufactures and exports of 
raw products precluded healthy economic development and 
brought about stagnation and deterioration. The rayots and 
craftsmen were left to fight the economic revolution in the best 
way they could. Iji England they won ; in India the battle- 

hjijaJiea»4«st. ^ — — 

The Public Works policy of Government which was direct* 
»d to the rapid construction of r ailway s and other means of 
Bommunioation and the use of big steamers for the conveyance 
Bf goods and of the Su ez Ca nal asthe trade route to India^ 
joined to the mistaken enthusiasm of Government for free tra de 
vhich was utterly unsuited to the condition of India, aggravat- 
id the situation ; and it will take years to foster a counter- 
:evolution in the state ot things which developed in the course 
)f the nineteenth century. The self-interest of British manu- 
facturers saw nothing wrong in this exploitation of India and 
economists lent the support of their theories to the self- 
complacency of rulers who congratulated themselves and th» 
country on the economic development which they strove to- 

1 The economic revolution which took place ia.England was the result of 
indigenous forces, and, as in the case of all external changes which oorrespond 
to internal activities, after a period of disturbance during which capital and 
labour shifted to new spheres of action, a new equilibrium was established.- 
Capitalists who were deprived of the old sorts of investments found new- 
ones offered to them, workmen who found old industries failing, moved to a 
much larger world of work. But in India the upper classes have lost many 
of their old sources of income as administrators, soldiers and public servants 
of various sorts, while the rayat has no compensating source of income 
in the new transport service and old industries, apart from agri- 

culture, which employed millions all over the country, are being gradually 
destroyed by foreign competition, which has been actually facilitated by 
taxes to the amount of thirty millions sterling squeezed out of the rayot^s 
own pocket to pay for improved communications euphemistically called open* 
ing up the coiiniry to free trade.’’— A. K* Connel : The Economic Bevolutioa 
of India. 
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promote. Famine and poverty were believed to be natural 
calamities ; and foreign trade flourished, railway expanded 
and public finance was prosperous. The administrators saw 
everything that they had made, and, ' behold, it was very good 1’ 
109. Theory of Exchange The whole theory or 
international exchange, i s based on the reciprocal advanta ge>~ 
exchange confers on nations trading with each oth er. A 
division of labour thutf arises among i mtion s which begin tu 
specialise in pa rticular in dustr ies for which they are best .fitted 
^ owing to natural or acquired advanta^8.“~”'Ih"'the early stages 
of their economic developfttsnt fiamlttiis and nations were, more 
or less, self*sui&oient. But this self-sufSoiency was found ta- 
be wasteful and specialization was gradually substituted for it. 

I By concentrating its energies and resources upon the produc- 
Uions of goods which it can produce at the least cost and 
exchanging them for commodities which are produced under 
iimilar conditions by other nations, a community benefits itself 
/and those nations because production takes place under th» 
[jmost favourable conditions and the benefit is shared by all. 
From the point of view of pure economic theory, international, 
like internal exchange, is obviously beneficial. International 
exchange is only an extension of the principle of^xchange 
between individuals, districts and provinces of the same coun- 
try. Two nations exchange products with each other because 
that operation confers an equal benefit on both. Trade arises 
between countries on account of the relative and not the 
absolute advantage that results from it. England may produce* 
wheat more cheaply than Russia but she will produce other 
articles still more cheaply and will, therefore, exchange the 
latter for wheat imported from Russia. 

."-^■This doctrine is, however, subject to important limitations 
its application to actual conditions. The question will be 
dealt with at length in the next chapter. It is sufficient here 
to point out that free international exchange may, under 
certain circumstances, lead to economic development that is 
undesirable from more than one point of view- In the first^ 
place, “ the so-called system of the territorial divisi on of 
labour by which the orthodox economists assign to the back- 
ward torrid zone regions of Asia the duty of producing raw 
materials and claim for the advanced European temperate zone 
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countries the work of transport and manufactures, as a division 
of labour in production which is fraught with the highest 
advantage to all and is almost a providential dispensation, 
against which it would be foolish to rebel,** ^ is not such an 
inevitable n^j msaitv ^ or ben efioent arrangement. Secondly , 

the economic readjustment which follows such an interna* 
tional division of labour does not stand upon the same 
footing as the changing and changed tendencies of exchange 
between individuals, classes and communities within the same 
political unit |*Within a country, what one part loses 
another gains : there is internal migration and a readjust- 
ment of distribution. But this does not happen in international 
trade. Immigration is not free and easy : the distribution is 
not fair and equitable. The cosmopolitan ideal militates 
against the nationalism of peoples who are anxious to conserve 
their industries in the midst of international competition and 
struggle for 8upremacy^hirdly,the ruin of a nation*s industries 
^caused by free intertfSnonal exchange may be an exhorbitant 
price to pay for the advantage of obtaining foreign commodities 
^ cheap. The loss in productive power may be much greater 
than the gain represented by cheapness of foreign goods secured 
in exchange for home produce. 

Effects of the Rcvolfttlon If the advantage of 
exchange lies in the surplus satisfaction which the parties to 
the transaction obtain, we must make sure that there is such a 
balance of benefit in a nation*8 trade with] foreign countries. * 


1 Hanado : Essays in Indian Economics. 

2 “ We are often told that one of the advantages of the expansion of our 

import trade is that we get our supply of manufactured articles much cheaper 
and letter than we can have ourselves with our present means and appliances. 
This is true enough and is no doubt our gain as but what a price 

are we paying for this, as jiroducsfs and Icthourers? Our home manufactures are 
almost now gone down and this collapse means to us much more than is com- 
monly supposed. (Istly) It means to us the disruption of our industrial organi- 
sation and a change from a many-sided system to one resting on the basis of a 
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in the case of India, the purely economic revolution went on 
/aide by side with far>reaching change in the administrative 
system of the country. Being deprived of its share in Govern- 
^ment, the middle class lost its enterprise, initiative and energy 
and considerable wealth was taken out of the country for the 
I support of European civil servants and soldiers. But the 
Jaissez faire doctrine was in the ascendant, the claims of' 
Indians to equality of opportunity in their own country, were 
I ignored and the trustees who managed India’s affairs for the 
good of her people were content to trust to natural laws, to- 
freedom of exchange and to unrestricted competition without 
noticing the disastrous consequences of their policy. Even 
dire famines, diseases, starvation and heavy mortality and the- 
pronouncements of Famine Commissions did not rouse them to 
action. Industrial skill deteriorated, the peasantry was im- 
poverished, the middle class declined in influence, indebtednesa 
grew and there was an all-round weakening of the muscles of 
enterprise and production. 

There has been such a strong revulsion in the mind of' 
economic students against the rigidity of the theory of inter- 
national exchange referred to above, that even in England, the 
stronghold of orthodox views on this question, many conversiona 
have taken place lately to the other side which emphasises the 
view of national, racial and imperial considerations so often 
ignored by abstract reasoners. A writer observes : — “And the- 

single industry ; (2ndly)it means to us the transfer, enforced, compulsory 
transfer of one half of our industrial population from fields of skilled labour 
to fields of unskilled labour, involving as its necessary consequence a distinct 
detei'ioration in their standard of life and comfort ; ( 3rdly ) it means to us a 
fearful falling off in the condition and resources of the middle classes, who 
are the backbone of every fairly progressive community ; (4tlily) it means to 
us a dangerous contraction of the total national provision for a growing 
population ; changes all of a grave and wide-reaching character, amounting 
to a most disastrous economic revolution liighly detrimental to the moral, 
social and intollettul well-being of the entire-'nation.” — G.JV. Joshi’s Writings 
and Speeches, page 651. 
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yaotical condition of it all is, ( and it might be inscribed as a 
maxim over a nation’s ports in letters of gold), that in the game 
of commerce which is being played between nation and nation — 
1‘lTever sacrifice an instrument of production to a foreign nation 
|for the sake of merely cheaper product of the same kind of 
^instrument but better which they possess but which you do not 
Hsut do as you do at home and sacrifice it only to the acquire- 
?ment of the superior i nstrument of productio n which 

Wheapened that product — if you can get it,” ' In the indus- 
trial revolution which occurred during the last century in Indi^ 
the indigenous producers lost their instruments. They had no i 
opportunity to adjust themselves to the new conditions and 
t;heir loss was not the gain of other classes in the country but 
went to strengthen the economic position of foreign nations.^ 
they being left to drift helplessly and be stranded on the rooks 
*nd shoals of economic ruin. The lessons taught to England 
by the experience of the world-war and the action taken by the 
British Government in oonnectien therewith, throw an inter- 
esting light upon the unwisdom of the policy of Indian rulers 
regarding our industries and trade for over a century. 

III. ehief eiiaracterIsticS:~Tbe internal trade of Indii' 
is several times as large as the foreign trade and has been enor- 
mously stimulated by improved means of communication, the ' 
;post and the telegraph. The increased dimensions of trade, 
external and internal, have created a large army of middlemen 
who make large profits out of exchange operations, and specu- 
lation in the dealings in many of the staples is a marked feature 
of recent developments. The producer does not get the full value 
•of his commodities on account of the intervention of the in- 
termediaries and the consumer also is a great sufferer. Before 
describing the organization of foreign trade, especially exports, 
we shall point out a few important features of our foreign trade 
in general. 


1 John Beattie Crozior ; The 'Wheel of Wealth. 
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We give below a few statistics relating to trade for the 
years 1&04-05, 1913-14 and 1920-21, and the comparisonViil bo 
found most instructive : — 



1904-05 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1913-14 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1920-21 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Total Foreign Seaborne trade (merchandise) 

262,12 

440,35 

613,07 

Exports including re-exports 

157,72 

249,04 

265,93 

Xmports ••• ••• ••• 

104,41 

191,31 

347,94 

Net imports of treasure 

22,97 

36,36 

8,42 

Net imports of gold 

9,70 

23,23 

2,11 

Total inland trade (merchandise) 

558,36 

870,30 

1272,72 

,, Coasting trade (merchandise) »•. 

76,53 

118,72 

209,21 

„ Frontier trade (merchandise) 

13,19 

19,25 

33,97 

•Oross railway earnings 

39,67 

62,56 

80,97 

Eailroad mileage; miles ... 

27,727 

34,699 

36,750 

Total area (1,000 acres) 

535,974 

618,927 

625,149 

Cultivated area „ 

207,721 

224,166 

222,835 

"Wheat raised (1,000 tons) ••• 

7,583 

8,427 

6,618 

l^ice ,, ,, ,,, ,,, 

22,423 

28,167 

27,713 

Cotton (1,000 bales) 

3,791 

5,201 

3,601 


7,400 

7,87 

6,000 

Coal (1,000 tons) 

8,217 

16,208 

18,321 

Shipping: tonnage 

13,881 

17,386 

15,473 

Customs revenue (Rs. lakhs) ••• 

6,20 

10,64 

31,88 

Paper CuiTency (gross circulation) 

39,18 

66,12 

166,15 

Population, last census (1911) 

•»% 

315,083,772 


„ preceding census ( 1901 ) 


294,292,433 

••• 
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The share of foreign trade per head of the population iob 
India is small as with that of other countries. The 

increase in the value of the trade shown in the above table, is- 
iargelj due to the enhanced prices of many of the staple- 

— ****‘*^*^*— TT MU nm iiiiir^i-rr^ 

nroduots exported and of manufactured- commodities imported. 
^The exports of food grains though they averaged 21 per cent., 
of the total exports before the war, are almost negligible, being 
4 per cent, of the aggregate production^ but the percentage of 
exports is very high in the case of oofton, jute, oil-seeds, tea^ 
and indigo, one half to one-third of the quantity produced 
being exported. Among food grains, rice and wheat have the 
predominant share. The following table gives the percentages- 
of exports of certain principal crops to total ‘production for a. 
series of years : — 

Percentage of Exports to Production. 


Crop. 

Arerage of 
5 years, 
1009-14 

Average of 
5 years, 
1914-19 

Year 

1919-20 

Year 

li»20-21 

liice 

• • 0 

9 

- ^ 

2 

4 

Wheat 


15 

9 

1 

3 

Barley 


• 04 

4 

•07 

•2^ 

Gram 


• 00 

6 

•3 

•2 

Bape and Mustard 

ee. 

23 

8 

16 

16 

Linseed 

• •0 

76 

59 

107 

45^ 

Sesamum 

• •• 

26 

8 

11 

3 

Ground nut 


38 

12 

18 

13 

Colton (raw) 

40 • 

56 

51 

41 

68 

Jute 

... 

51 

31 

30 

45 


Quantitatively speaking, owing to the industrial depres* 
sion prevailing all over the world, trade . ..has . C.QI}fiiderably 
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decreased instead of increasing. This will be clear from the 
following table • — 



^ A 

u* CM 

Ca 

r-l na » 

CM 0) ^ 

o g 

. 

gcA 

gs 

Increase (+) or decre- 
ase (-) as compared 
with 1913-14 due to 
variations in. 


. O rH 

5 a 

05 

> 

© , 
S ® c 

© ’j 
.2 

IS 

t>r 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Imports 

Rs. 

(lakhs ) 

Bs. 

(lakhs) 

Bs. 

(lakhs ) 

Bs. 

(lakhs) 

Bs, 

(lakhs ) 

Food, drink, tobacco ... 

35,97 

11,86 

24,66 

-12,80 

+ 24,11 

Kaw Materials 

17,11 

10,24 

10,56 

- 32 

+ 6,87 

Manufactures 

2,74,98 

1 

1,15,87 

1,45,15 

^ -29,28 

+ 1,59,11 

Total Imports (including 
miflcellanecus) 

1 

1 

3,35,60 

1,41,70 

1,83,25 

-41,55 

+ 1,93, 90 

Exports of Indian Merchan- 
dise 






Food, drink, tobacco 

43,67 

35,41 

64,74 

-29,33 

+ 8,2ff 

Eaw Materials 

1,03,43 

73,98 1 

1,22,46 

-48,48 

+29,45 

Manufactures 

86,91 

59,49 

54,59 

+4,90 

+27,42 

Total Exports (including 
miscellaneous) ...j 

2,38,30 

1,71,59 

2,44,20 

-72,61 

+66,71 


It is a remarkable feature of India’s foreign trade that the 
bulk of the imports consist of manufactured articles and half 
the exports of raw materials ; and this characteristic to which 
we have referred before, as a disagreeable indication of the 
Turalisaticn of India, distinguishes even the latest trade 
statistics. When after the outbreak of the war, the capture- 
the-enemy>trade cry was heard on all sides, it was believed 
that India would be able to fill in the gaps left by the cessation 
of imports from enemy countries with similar products of home 
manufacture. But little success could be achieved in this 
'matter ; and the reason why India failed when Japan could 
31 
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jump ' with a bound to occupy our marketst was that this 
country was ilbequfpped with the essentials of industrial 
progress and had to look on helplessly. ^ The nature of our 
foreign trade and the relative importance of different com«> 
modities therein, will be seen from the following two state- 
ments. 

Values of chief imports and exports are given below 

i 

Imports. 



1913-14 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 


Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Cotton goods 

... 62,14 



64,72 

ftS,54 - 

,, twist and yarn 

4,16 

8,87 

4,36 

13,59 

Irjn and Steel 

16,01 

12,45 

16,33 

31,30 

Machinery 

... ^2^6 


_?^58 

^24,09 

Railway plant 

16,03 

1,04 

4,59 

14,13 

Sugar 

... 14,96 

15,61 

22,99 

18,50 

Motor cars and Cycles 

... 1.53 

39 

3,93 

12,34 

Hardware 

... 3,95 

3,21 

4,37 

9,08 

Mineral Oil 

4,12 

3,61 

9,26 

8,34 

Paper and paste board 

... 1,59 

2,72 

2,34 

7,30 


1 The pre-war average share of Japan in our imports was 2*5 per cent, ; 
it increased to 6'7 and to 8*9 per cent, in 1915-16 and in 1916-17 respectively. 
** Since the out-break of war imports from Japan have increased by 266 per 
cent, as compared with the pre-war quinquennial average and the exports by 
67 per cent. The chief article of import in 1916-17 was piece goods which 
were valued at Rs. 2,43 lakhs as against Rs. 6 lakhs, the pre-war quinquennial 
average. The next important articles were silk goods, hosiery, watches, glass 
and cotton yarn. As compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, glass ware 
increased by Bs. 74 lakhs, watches by 52 lakhs, hosiery and hardware by 
Rs. 44 lakhs each, sugar by nearly Rs. 41 lakhs and cotton yarn by Rs. 39 
lakhs.’*— Review of the Trade of India, 1916-17. 

^ 2 The Munitions Board did a good deal in manufacturing locally articles 
which used to be imported and thus demonstrated the industrial possibilities 
of India. It is to be seen whether this experience leads to any substantial 
and permanent results in the immediate post* war period* 
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11 . 

Exports. 




1913-14 

1919-20 

1920-21 



Be. (lakhs) 

Rb. (lakhs) 

Bs. (lakhs) 

Jute, TAW 


30,83 

24,70 

16,36 

„ manufactured 


28,27 

50,01 

52,90 

Cotton, raw 

• •• 

41,04 

58,65 

41,63 

„ manufactured 

• « a 

12.12 

27,41 

18,27 

Food grains and flour 


45,14 

15,15 

25,65 

tSeeds 

• • • 

25,68 

26,27 

16,83 

Tea 

• •• 

14,97 

20,56 

12,15 

Hides and Skins raw 

• •a 

4,25 

12,55 

5,25 

„ „ tanned or 

dressed. 

1,97 

7,26 

3,17 

The grouping of articles of export and import in 

the trade 


statistics, is not very happy in view of an inquiry into the form 


and character of the articles exported and imported. Taking 
the classification as it is, however, we notice the following 
relative shares of the four different categories of articles : — ■ 


Percentage share of main classes in total trade. 



Exports 

Relative 

Exports 



(1913-14) 

share of 

(1920-21) 

Share of 


Rs. (lakhs) each class. 

Rs, (lakhs) 

each class. 

1. Food, Dnnk and Tobacco. 

64,77 

26-5 

43,67 

18*3 

’2. Raw materials & unmanu- 





factured 

122,46 

50*1 

103,42 

43-4 

3. Articles wholly or mainly 





manufactured 

54,59 

22-4 

86,91 

36-4 

4. Miscellaneous & unclassi- 





fied 

2,41 

1 

4,29 

19 

Total 

... 244,23 

100 

309,01 

100 


Impoiis 

Relative 

Imports 



(1913-14) 

share of 

(1920-21) 

Share of 


Rs. (lakhs) 

each class. Rs. (lakhs) 

each class, 

1. Food, Drink and Tobacco.. 

24,56 

13*4 

35,97 

10*7 

Raw materials etc. 

10,56 

5*8 

17,10 

51 

3. A\*ticlc8 manufactured ... 

145,16 

79*2 

274,97 

81*9 

4. Miscellaneous 

2,87 

1-6 

7,54 

2*3 

Total 

... 183,25 

100 

335,60 

ICO 
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i That about 80 per cent, of the total imports and half of th» 
/ total exports of merchandise should be manufactured articles^ 
I is a positive proof that Indian people lack the opportunities^ 
j the aptitude, the enterprise, the capital, the skill and the orga- 
■ nization that are required to turn the raw materials inta 
finished products. This represents so much loss of productive- 
j power, and dependence on a single industry which is subject 
I to the operation of the law of diminishing returns. Tb» 
^expanding imports of manufactured goods are taken as a Wel- 
lcome indication of the steadily growing purchasing power of 
the people and therefore of material prosperity. It is, however^ 
forgotten that they also mean the displacement of the indigen- 
ous industries by foreign manufactures. 


The bulk of foreign, like internal trade, depends upon the- 
nature and the size of indigenous industries, agricultural and 
manufacturing, and the comparative cost of production. There 
is a strong prejudice in the popular mind in India that foreign 
trade has proved the ruin of the country. This notion is partly 
based upon the fallacy which sees advantage accruing only to- 
one of the parties to an exchange transaction and looks upon, 
exports as goods thrown away without a return. But a 
moment’s reflection will show that it is not without a sub* 
stautial basis of truth. Excessive or increasing exports are 
? not always a sign of growing prosperity as growing importa 
may not be an indication of decadence. In the case of India 
: the expanding exports of raw materials represent the payments 
, of various kinds that have to be made abroad. They consist 
j of the Home Charges, payment of interest and remittance of 
profits by foreign bankers, merchants and manufacturers 
working in this country. Little of the foreign trade of the 
country is in the hands of Indians and the gains of European 
shippers, planters, miners, bankers, millowners &c., 

^a ke t he fo]EW.,of .. commodity exports for which there isJio 
j return, unless a portion of these comes back as capital to be 
/ invested in industrial and commercial enterprise and even then 
it is foreign capital not controlled and used by Indian in- 
dustrialists. India’s foreign trade will be decidedly profitable 
to her people if a larger part of the raw materials were worked 
' by them in the country and the prcSts of industry and trade 
remained in their hands. 
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These are considerations which ought not to be ignored 
in drawing conclusions from export and import statistics of 
India. The country must certainly import articles which it 
cannot produce or produce cheaply, and export indigenous 
products which are plentiful and for which there is a demand 
in foreign markets. Indian staples like cotton, jute, tea, oil- 
seeds, rice and wheat command high prices abroad, and we can 
buy with these exports a larger variety and quantity of foreign 
goods, conducive to the progress and comfort of the people. 
When allowance is made for the increased prices of the impart- 
ed articles which are purchased with the exports of steadily 
.growing value and for the fact that these profits are, to a 
considerable extent, intercepted by merchants, shippers, bankers 
arid other middlemen, it must be admitted that the cultivator 
who grows the commercial crops can derive only a limited 
advantage from foreign trade. The producer has been indeed 
able to make some unexpected gain during the past few years, 
through increased demand for his staples though his cost of 
production and of living has gone up all round and has thus 
oflFset the betterment. Foreign trade must not be commended 
or condemned on the strength of import and export statistics ; 
and its character, beneficial or otherwise, must be judged on 
the evidence of a balance of advantage or disadvantage to a 
country’s interest taken as a whole. 

International trade is, in the ultimate analysis, mere barter : 
exchange of goods for goods or services, the precious metals 
being remitted or credit given for the balance. India does not^ 
receive payment for the whole quantity of her exported mer- 
chandise in merchandise imports, and the balance due to her is 
paid in the shape of precious metals because these are in demand 
in the country as merchandise for use in arts and because it is 
a cheaper means for foreign countries to liquidate their debt to 
this country. A portion of the balance, is in effect retained 
abroad to meet India’s obligations in Great Britain. On account 
of the large volumes of silver which have flowed into the 
country for years, India hft BL baen called a * si nk of silver, ’ and 
the large imports of gold before the war attracted the attention 
of the whole world, India’s favourable balance of trade is an 
important characteristic of her economic, financial and currency 
systems. The balance remained high even during war as ai 
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result of reduced imports and steady exports badly required 
to assist the prosecution of the war. The following figures 
represent exports and imports on private account for two 
quinquennial periods : — 

Excess Expot ts. 


Year. 

Exports 
£ (Mill.) 

Imports 
£ (Mill.) 

Net Exports 
;e(MiH.) 

1909-10 

126*2 

782 

47*2 

1910-11 

139*9 

86*2 

53*6 

1911-12 

151*8 

92*3 

59*5 

1912-13 

164*3 

107*3 

57*0 

1913-14 

165*9 

122*1 

43*7 

Average for 5 years. 

149*4 

97*2 

52*2 

1914-15 

121*0 

91’0 

291 

1915-16 

131*5 

87*5 

44 0 

1916-17 

160*5 

99*7 

60*8 

1917-18 

161*7 

100*2 

61*4 

1918-19 

169*2 

112*6 

56*5 

A|Veiage for 5 years. 

148*8 

98*4 

50*3 


112. India's Gold Hunger:— The normal excess of ex-> 
ports over imports is paid to India through the Secretary of 
State’s drawings, which, however, really mean, so far as the 
country is concerned, a remittance from India to London, 
and the imports of the precious metals ; and large quantities of 
gold have thus been recently absorbed in this country. We 
give below figures representing the imports of the precious 
metals into the country. During war belligerant countries put 
embargoes upon the exports of these metals of which the supply 
was hopelessly out of accord with the insatiable demand, and 
trade finance was rendered difScult. The Indian Government, 
as will be shown in detail, in a later chapter, imported huge 
quantities of silver into the country to satisfy the demand for 
rupees which increased enormously as a result of an ex- 
ceptionally huge favourable trade balance and of the impossi- 
bility of gold imports. Just after the close of the war, India’s 
position with respect to the normal favourable balance of trade, 
was suddently reversed. The following tables instructively 
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brings out all these features of India's foreign trade during the 
past few years 


Net Importa of Treasure on Private Account. ( Mill. £ ) 


Year, 


Gold Coin or 

Silver Coin or 

Total. 



Bullion, 

Bullion. 


1909-10 

• • • 

14-4 

6-2 

20*6 

1910-11 


15*9 

5-7 

21-7 

1911-12 


261 

3*5 

28-7 

1912-13 

• •• 

' 25-0 

4*3 

29-4 

1913-14 


15-5 

4‘3 

19-7 

Total 

••• 

96*2 

24-0 

120*2 

1914-15 


3-6 

6-6 

12*3 

1915-16 

••• 

3-2 

3*7 

6*9 

1916-17 

••• 

2*7 

1-4 

1-3 

1917-18 

••• 

14-3 

•9 

15-2 

1918-19 

••• 

•01 

•03 

•05 

Total 

••• 

26-0 

9-9 

35-9 



1913-14 

(Pre-War 

year) 

1917-18 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Gross exports-private mer- 
chandise 

2,48,88 

2,42,56 

2,53,88 

3,26,79 

2,65,34 

„ imports- „ „ ... 

1,60,42 

1,50,42 

1,69,03 

2,00,80 

3,25,60 

Net exports-private mer- 
chandise 

65,63 

92, !4 

84,85 

1,25,99 

- 79,26 

Imports of treasure and funds 
( private ) 






(a) Net imports of gold ... 

23,22 

21,46 

2 

10,97 

-8,88 

(b) ,, ,1 ,, silver ... 

6,25 

1,46 

6 

15 

-7,42 

„ „ „ treasure 

39,57 

22,92 

8 

10,82 

-1,46 

(c) „ „ „ Govern- 

ment* securities 

1,41 

1,11 

44 

1,62 

79 

(d) „ „ „ Council 

drafts 

46,60 

50,72 

1 

23,83 

18,20 

- 28,56 

Total Net imports of trea- 
sure and funds 

77,65 

74,57 

23,47 

30,67 

-29,22 

Balance of trade In favour 
of India ... 

-13,02 

+ 17,39 

+ 61,38 

+ 95,32 

- 50,04 
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Looking to the large population of the country, its illiteracy 
and economic backwardness, its lack of opportunities for indus« 
trial progress and its poverty, this absorption of gold and silver is 
not to be wondered at. Though it is barely one rupee per head of 
the population, it must be admitted that the country will 
certainly benefit if the gold could be used as capital for the 
industrial development of the country. ’ The precious metals 
are, however, used in considerable quantities in the 'arts’ in all 
the countries of the world, advanced as well as backward, and 
there is no reason why Indians should not be allowed, without 
adverse comment, to consume, per bead, gold and silver, in 
amounts which are taken by people elsewhere. It is the world’s 
currency demands that are chiefly responsible for the complaints 
against India. 

Some of the gold coming into the country is. even under 
existing conditions, being probably used for productive pur- 
poses. But the producers are so scattered and the amounts 
falling to their lot are so small that the gold imports do not 
make much impression on the industrial situation. And much 
of the imported gold is undoubtedly used for jewellery. But it 
is an unjust exaggeration to h arp upon India’s insatiable hunger 
for gold. With reference to the allegation that ' an undue pro- 
portion of the world’s gold supply is absorbed by India’, the 
Babington Smith Committee on Indian Currency came to the 
deliberate conclusion that the quantity of gold taken by India 
was not disproportionately large in relation to her economic 
condition. ^ If the Indian exports enable the people to buy 
more of foreign commodities so as to promote their economic 

f 1 “ It would seem tliat India is hoarding more than formerly, if by 
hoarding is meant the non-productive use of the yellow metal. It is used 
chiedy i n the form of ornaments, and as is well known, most of the gold is 
imported in small bars to meet a demand in the same way as piece-goods are 
imported. ..This accumulation of the precious metals is far gi’eater than would 
bo necessary to develop the railways, schools, colleges &c., which are required 
at the present time. If the gold absorbed in each year had been invested in 
railways at the ordinary rate of 4 per cent, the interest alone would amount 
to Bs. 13 crores per annum or in the aggi'egate to over Rs. 142 crores. Had 
this been so invested there would have been a great increase in production 
with a very considerable increase in well-being.” — Review of the Trade of 
India for 1913-14. 

2 Report, para. 63. 
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development and well-being, foreign trade must be a blessing* 
and the expansion of this trade is to be welcomed and fostered* 
This elementary principle is undeniable. The point, however, 
is that there will be a greater production of wealth and a larger 
number of people will benefit if some of the raw materials now 
exported to foreign countries to be received back in the form 
of manufactured articles, could be utilized in India and gave 
scope for the development of the talent, skill and enterprise of 
Indians themselves. Were it not for this feature of the ques- 
tion, there would be no international struggle for the capturing 
of markets, pushing and dumping of manufactures and a keen 
struggle for the promotion of national industries. 

113* Trade Organization: — Through railways and ocean- 
going steamers, the Indian cultivator has been brought into close 
touch with foreign markets, put between him and tJhe ^foreign 
consumer stand a number of nuddlemen who e at in to his profijjB. 
There are many villages in India which stiirenJoiplKeir splen- 
did isolation as of yore^. They consume what they produce and 
produce what they consume. There is little surplus produce to 
dispose of and there is likewise no effective demand for outside 
goods. Means of communication are wanting or are defective and 
the peeple live in a narrow world of their own, their horizon 
being limited to an area of a few miles around. But the interior^ 
is everywhere being slowly penetrated by the trader who carries 
off to the trade centres all the produce which is in demand else- 
where in the country or abroad. Producers of raw produce and 
food grains are poor, ignorant and unorganized and can not 
make the best of what they can offer for sale. \ The cream of the 
trade is carried away by the middleman, and the cultivator has 
to be content with what he is pai(Q This state of things is 
changing but slowly and the districts swarm with traders and 
their agents who are out to make profit even by speculation.^ 
p n wf n rnT fi r ln ii hl n f unn Hnn They collect raw produce 
and procure and distribute manufactured goods. The quantity 
of the latter is comparatively small and the armies of middler 
men are more concerned with raw materials and food produce.^ 

Take raw jute as an example. The cultivator sells his stuff 
to a *bepari’ or pretty dealer who has received advances from a 
^mahajan’ or broker (arathdar). The latter sells to the repre-^ 
sentative of a large exporting firm or mill and the prices are 
32 
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regulated by the condition of the market, external and internal.. 
Cotton, wheat, oilseeds, hides, the staples of our export trade, ara 
all handled in the same way. They are rushed along the high 
roads and by rail and river to the big ports of Calcutta, Bombay^ 
Madras and Karachi, and an extensive machinery is employed 
for moving the crops to their destinations. Some of the promi* 
nent towns conveniently situated in each district, become the 
collecting centres for agricultural produce which is brought in 
carts and bundles by the cultivators for sale. Agents of ex- 
porting firms are on the look-out for raw materials] and food 
produce which are In demand abroad and put these on the rails 
at convenient points, all leading to the large ports for shipment 
to foreign countries. It is through the ports that foreign manu- 
factures are received by wholesale dealers and distributed over 
the interior along rails, rivers and roads and they are passed into 
consumption by the retailers in towns and villages. As a large 
quantity of raw material has to be collected from a vast number 
of small producers scattered over an extensive area, this machi- 
nery of middlemen seems to be inevitable. But there can be no> 
doubt that the intermediary is an evil and the producers have to 
organize themselves into selling agencies, preferably on tha 
co-operative principle. As matters stand, the cultivator is at 
the mercy of the ‘Adatya’ or ‘Dalai*. Co-operative sale and pur- 
chase are being established in a few places and in that direc- 
tion lies salvation. As a buyer or seller, the ordinary rayat or 
artisan has to accept what prices and qualities are offered and 
the elimination of the middleman is the urgent problem of the 
day, The financial side of the mechanism of trade, external 
and internal, will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

114* Means of Gonununlcntion:— During the twenty 
ly:aaxa — ,1 R. 92 . 1 912 , ._the_ tot al mile agfl-aljcailjgaxB moxe .Jhan 
i^douUed and t^hpugh the expansion slackened during the war 
^wing to financial and other difficulties, the construc- 
tion has not yet been resumed in right earnest. All energy 
is being devoted to repairs and renewals which have seri- 
ously fallen in arrear. The benefit derive^ bv the country 
from railwji^8..is.pndeniable ' and there are several parts of it 

1 ‘‘ Railways have now linked up different parts of the country and 
have constituted India into, as it were, one market. The deficiency in 
one part of India now makes itself felt all over the country within a very 
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which are clamouring for their introduction. The mass of tha 
people, produc ers in particular, have come to anpreciate tha 
usefulness of railways, which they regard as a blessing because 
they furnish them with a convenient outlet for agricultural 
produce and yield them higher prices and profits. tha^ ^ 

consumers who grumble at the high prices locally created, . 
though even they like the ease and cheapness of communication' 
and transport. Only Indian'railway policy has been too much 
dictated, according to popular complaint, by the'desire to send 
raw materials for foreign manufacture out of the country with 
rapidity and at a low cost and to open the interior parts for the 
reception of imported goods for the people’s consumption. Ho.: 
att entio n was paid to the effects of this policy o n ind igenouji. 
fnj^pstriea api.e5ij5rBpf|ge. charged by 

railways for goods, has long been debated and the complaint 
has been persistently made that the principles on which the 
rates are fixed are detrimental to the interests of Indian in> 
dustries. Railways compete with one another and they and 
the ports try to attract traffic to themselves. Lower rates ar^ 
charged upon goods carried from the interior to the ports for [ 
export and imported manufactures also are dealt with similar>j 
ly. Tha TnHiiai:iiiaLP.nmmiaain^ has reoopmnnded the removal 
suc h ipe gualij^ and i njustice. Rates for long. dista upe^traffip 
may naturally be expected to be smaller than those for 
short-distance traffic. The effect of the operation of this 
Igeneral principle on the economic condition of the country, . 
jis, however, a question of great national importance and has 
to be taken into serious consideration. 


short space o£ tiino and is made good at onco, tho rise in the price-level 
being comparatively small. Every village and every district which is con- 
nected by rail are no longer self-supporting units. The powerful and ubiqui- 
tous agency of organized commerce has taken the place of tho fonner system, 
the isolated and self-sufficing village.” — K. L. Datta : Keport on High Prices. 

The number of miles of all railways open for traific at the end of 1913-14 
was 34,556 as compared with 27,727 in 1904-05 the increase in the decade thus 
being 25 per cent. The total number of passengers carried was in round 
number 458 millions of whom about 411 millions were third class passengers. 
The total quantity of goods carried was 82,613,000 tons. 
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Statistics showing the growth of railway mileage and 
traflSo are given below : — 


Year. 

No. of 
Miles 
open for 
traffic. 

let 

Class 

Passengers. No. (1,000). 

2nd 3rd 

1 . Class. Inter. Class. 

Total. 

1 GooJs tragic. 

Average 
^Quantity rate per 
tons ton per 
(1000) M.(ps.) 

1853 ! 

20 


i 

• •• 






1873 

6,697 

... 1 

• • • 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

1893 

14,465 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

28,847 

... 

1898 

21,993 * 

611 

2,253 

5,073 

131,512 

151,566 

35,642 

6-0O 

1003 

26,851 

594 

2,580 

7,214 

184,292 

210,231 

47,684 

5*6 

1908 

30,576 

748 

3,327 

10,060 

284,579 

321,169 

62,398 

5-09 

1913^14 

34,656 

813 

3,460 

12,371 

410,960 

457,718 

82,613 

4-64 

1017-18 

36,334 

‘ 883 

4,216 

7,719 

381,017 

430,269 

85,472 

407 

1919-20 

36,735 

1,108 

6,433 

j 10,200 

460,306 

520,027 

87,630 



This extension of railways has revolutionised the internal 
^^frade of the country. The extension of metalled roads has 
fassisted in this revolution, and owing to the good prices which 
producers can command, there is a great demand for the 
k^onstruotion of feeder lines and of roads to link up the interior 
^ith the trunk lines. There were in pre-British times only a 
few fairly good trunk roads, and it was in the fifties of the last 
century that a systematic effort was begun for extending these 
communications.^ demand 

1 ‘ Beads have been difficult to construct and keep in repair. For in tlie 
great Plains, which are built up of river-borne soil, there is no road metal at 
hand, and until the British liad constructed railways, it was too difficult and 
cosily to bring stone from a distance. So that the roads were merely beaten 
tracks across the fields, thick with dust in the dry season and impossible on 
account of mud in the wet. In the hill districts, heavy gradients and torrential 
downpours defied the road builder. Even now there are only 54,000 miles of 
metalled road in the country, that is, less than one mile of good road for 
each thirty square mile of land.”— C. B. Thurston: Economic Geography of 
the British Empire. 
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f for metalled roads ; and the Public Works Department and th» 
Local Boards are novr charged with the responsibility of main-^ 
taining communications. 

This improvement in communications has stimulated trado 
from the interior to the ports and between different places in 
i the interior itself. Many of the railways have diverted the old' 
courses of trade, new centres have been formed and the prcK 
sperity of old trade centres has declined. In the interior of the 
country, bullock carts are still indispensable for the transport 
of goods, though the railways and motor transport have con- 
siderably displaced the carts and the pack animals. The old 
caravans are no longer necessary and exchange has been vastly 
increased by the reduction of the cost of transport. Railway 
and maritime freights have steadily gone down and India’s- 
foreign trade has thereby expanded with great rapidity. 


The Post Office and the Telegraph ' have largely stimulated 
' internal and foreign exchange. The telegraph wire and the cable- 
play no small part in the internal and the external trade of India.- 
The prices of raw produce and manufactured goods are tele- 
graphed from the moffusil and the ports; and extensive dealings 
> are based upon the messages which regulate wholesale'and also 
retail prices. Wholesale dealers* agents receive instructions 
by wire as the most expeditious method of communication and 
the telegraph wire is no longer a mystery with people who havo 


to do business in the interior parts of .j^he country. The pros- 
pects of the cotton and other crops ^n foreign countries and 
changing political and other conditions reported in the daily 
press are carefully noted by the wholesalers, and buying 
and selling operations and prices are regulated by these 


,vV|' 1 The number of inland telegraphic messages increased from 10% 
imllions in 1909-10 to about 15 millions in 1913-14 and to 16,809,727 in 
1919-20. The increase in the number of foreign messages was from 12% 
lakhs to 16j lakhs and 25 lakhs respectively. The total value of messages,, 
inland and foreign, was nearly 3 crores of rupees in 1919-20. 
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factors. The rapid development of the Post 0£Soe will be seen 
from the following statistics : — 


Year. 

'S’« 

s S <« 

.Isg 

s- 

No . of Post 
Offices. 

No. of Post 
cards. 

Letters. 

Parcels. 

Packets, 

1800-91 

109,232 

9,419 

Millions. 

101,062 

179,678 

1,901 

1 

10,375 

1900-01 

131,600 


218,351 

250,858 

2,679 

15,176 

1910-11 

157,759 

I 18,813 

413,437 

413,677 

6,861 1 

56,918 

1013-U 

155,806 

1 18,046 

455,045 

467,071 

12,667 1 

57,815 

1917-18 

157,606 


531,620 

470,867 

14,150 

42,822 

1919-20 1 

157,481 

19,439 1 

605,790 

581,622 

15,834 

61,922 



1 


I 115; Trade of the Ports : — Complete and reliable 
■etatlstioB for internal trade are not available. But from those 
Khat are compiled in relation to the trade by rail and river, it is 
jestimated that the inland trade is about three times the foreig n 
jeeft-horne trade . But this does not take into account the trade 
by rail and river between the internal divisions of provinces as 
also the unrecorded rail-borne traffic between one station and 
another within the same internal division or trade block 
of a province or within a Native State. If these are Jnoliided|, 
| the total i nternal trade will be many times the foreign trade of 
theooiiTUiry. 

The port towns of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Bangoon 
and Madras dominate the internal trade of the country, and 
the bulk of the traffic, representing about two thirds of the 
total trade, flows directly to and from the chief ports. ** The 
articles of export are generally indigenous, and the import- 
auce of the provincial trade depends on the production of the 
ataple articles in the respective provinces. Bengal 's position 
in the inland trade is high on account of jute, rice and other 
food-grains, oil-seeds, coal and tea produced in the province. 
Bihar and Orissa is important for its enormous production of 
aoal. Tea is-the staple product of Assam ; cotton, wheat and 
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seeds of the Bombay Presidency and Sind ; cotton and ground- 
nuts in the Madras Presidenoy ; spring and winter crops ( e. g., 
rice, wheat, gram, lin>seed rape-seed, &o.) in the United Pro- 
vinces and the Punjab chiefly account for the large movement 
of these articles to Calcutta, Bombay ports, Madras ports and 
XaraohL" ' 

From one-third to one-fourth of the total inland trade is 
shared by the ports. Thus out of the 64 million tons for the 
year 1919-SO, about 19? million tons were imported into and 
exported from the ports. The imports, consisting of raw 
materials and the exports of manufactured goods, the former 
naturally are always in excess of the latter in quantity. In 
1919-20, the figures representing the two were 14 and 51 orores 
-of tons respectively. More than three-fourths of the merchan- 
dise imported into the ports is made up of half a dozen staples 
such as raw jute and cotton, coal and coke and grains and 
oil-seeds. Nearly one-half of the exports from ports consist of 
cotton piece goods, sugar, wrought iron and steel, salt and rice, 
Calcutta, which draws upon and supplies a large part of the 
country in the north and the centre, occupies the first place in 
internal trade, Bombay coming next and being followed by 
Karachi, Rangoon and Madras. The total trade of these ports 
in 1919-20 was valued at 217?, 192, 35^, 321, and 28 orores 
respectively. Bombay receives its raw cotton from the C. P. 
and Berar and Karachi its wheat from the Punjab. 

1 “ For nearly forty years India has possessed a system of inland trade 
registration, and in this respect is more fortunate than most countries. The 
registration of the trade is done mainly from invoices by the audit ofiBces of 
railways, by inland steamer agencies, and by registration posts at selected 
river stations. For this purpose the country is divided into seventeen trade 
blocks which are further subdivided into minor or internal blocks.” The 
quantity and value of total merchandise imported and exported from Provin - 
•ees. Native States and chief seaports, by rail and river, were as follows': — 
Quantity ( in thousands of tons ). Value ( in lakhs of Rs.) 


1913-14 


67,502 

... 8,94,06 

1914-15 

• • • •• • 

63,346 

... 7,87,02 

1915-16 

••• ••• 

64,914 

8,95,77 

1916-17 

( Estimated ) 

67,626 

10 14,38 

1917-18 

... «•• 

67,309 

10,26,55 

1918-19 

• • • •• • 

68,636 

12,31,00 

1919-20 


64,000 

15,97,00 
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The need of improving Indian harbours, large and small,, 
has been already adverted to. ' Madras presidency has a large 
number of small but important ports such as Negapatam, Tuti- 
corin, Calicut, Coconada, Yizagapatam, Masulipatam, Cochin 
and Mangalore. Their trade is carried on with adjoining coun> 
tries between which and India there is active interoourse, such 
as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and Malay States. Bombay 
las likewise numerous ports which, however, carry on coastal 
trade for the most part and furnish outlets for timber, grain* 
;rass and other local produce. The attention of Government 
lias recently been called to the question of the improvement 
if the smaller ports. Extensive schemes of expansion and 
improvement have, however, been and are being carried out in 
the principal ports of the country. Bombay, for instance, haa 
how three fully equipped wet docks, having a total water area, 
of 104^ acres and a total quayage of nearly 4^ miles : also twa 
dry docks. Over two hundred hydraulic cranes are in use in 
the wet docks. Direct communication has also now been esta* 
blished between the docks and the railways and the goods 
depots. A huge development scheme in regard to the expan> 
sion of Bombay is in hand, and projects calculated better tO' 
facilitate the handling ofithe goods that come into the harbour 
and are shipped from it, are being given effect to. Similar 
improvements have been carried out in Calcutta. * Karachi ia 
a growing port, and as its foreign trade is increasing, the need 
of larger accommodation, more facilities and better equip* 
ment, is being keenly felt. 

116. Trade of the Interior: — Though the population 
of the country is mainly rural and its foreign trade is centred 
in the ports, there are in the interior, as may be expected, a 
number of industrial and commercial towns which serve a» 
collecting and distributing centres. Tt^na Ga w^p pya is ^ n im - 
y , ortant_. iatt«raj:.-iunoti 9 n . situated at about 870 miles from 
l^mbay and 630 miles from Calcutta. It is, therefore, a con* 
▼enient centre for the distribution of foreign goods; and ita 
factories also produce a variety of commodities such as sugar,, 
leather goods, cotton textiles and woollens. Lahore is the 

1 See Chapter III. 

2 See paper on the subject by Sir George Buchanan read at the Royal 
Society of Arts, Airil, 1920. 
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ohif trading oentre for the agricultural produce of the Punbab. 
Delhi is not only an industrial city but a point of attraction 
for indigenous and foreign goods for distribution. Similar 
mention may be made of collecting and distributing centres 
in the other Provinces. * The larger port towns send by raiS 
and steamer the commodities received from abroad and drawl 
to themselves raw produce for export and also for their own] 
consumption. It must be borne in mind here that these cities’ 
have large populations whose demand for consumption goods 
is extensive, and their industries too absorb a goodly portion’ 
of the imports. The consuming oapatity of the city and island 
of Bombay, is as large as that of several districts of the 
Presidency put together. 

f-'- Evidence was given before the Indian Railway Committee 
by several witnesses to the effect that the existing railway faci> 
lities were hopelessly inadequate to meet the rapidly growing 
demands of trade. It was found as a result of the inquiry that 
wagons, locomotives, sidings, yards, godowns, bridges, in short, 
the whole of the present equipment of the various railways^in 
jthis country, required urgent improvement and expansion. Con- 
gestion of traffic, both goods and passenger, is indeed the every 
(day experience of all those who have any thing to do with the 
railways which are fast becoming increasingly popular among 
the mass of the people. (Government has consequently decided 
to devote from capital Rs. 150 orores in the course of five years 
to the improvements recommended'^^ The railway Committee’s 
report has published official evidentfe to show how agricultural 
producers have benefited by the high prohts earned by them 
through the facility of transport of their goods afforded by the 
railways passing by their villages. There is no doubt that 
improved communications like railways and metalled roads 
have enhanced the “efficiency” of the agricultural produce of 
numerous villages to the great benefit of the producers. 

^ What proportion of the agricultural population has derived 
this benefit, what is the degree of that benefit and if there is 
any set-off against the advantage, are, of course, points that re- 
quire careful consideration. Exports and imports stimulated 
, by the improved means of transpor t have introduced a veritable 

1 Hand book of Commercial Information for India. 

S3 
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>TeTolution. Modes and objects of consumption have changed* 
jthe cultivation of certain commercial crops has extended at the 
'cost of food grains and fodder, old indigenous industries have 
grown out of date, the familiar avenues of employment are being 
slowly and painfully replaced by new ones, internal immigra- 
tion is on the increase, prices are equalized all over the coun- 
try, there is easier and more even distribution of goods, and the 
hardships and distress of famines have been minimised* The 
Idea of growing for a distant market and conveying the produce 
to its destination by rail and steamer is gaining ground in the 
popular mind and the channels of trade are being shaped and 
governed by these considerations. 

The internal trade with one another of the Provinces and 
the Indian States, shows how the different parts of the country 
supply to one another their special products and benefit by the 
exchange. Food grains, raw cotton and piece goods, sugar, 
salt, coal and gold and silver bullion and coin are some of the 
l^rincipal articles thus exchanged. Coasting and frontie r trade 
carried on by the maritime provinces and States is of the same 
pature and calls for no additional remarks. The total value of 
jthe former in 1920*21 was Rs. 207 orores as against Rs. 157 
Crores in 1918-19 and 108 orores, the pre-war average. Of the 
^07 orores, Bombay’s share was the highest, being 80 orores and 
Burma’s 48 orores. The land frontier trade is much smaller 
and was valued at Rs. 21^ in the last pre-war year and 
at Rs. 34 orores in 1920-21. The frontier extends over 6,800 
miles and yet the trade across it is only 5 per cent* of the total 
sea-borne trade of the country. Persia, Afghanistan. Dir, Swat; 
iind Bajaur, Central Asia, Nepal, Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Western China, Shan States and Siam participate in this trade. 
iThe imports from these regions consist mainly of raw materials 
'such a^ wool, timber, hides &o., and the exports to them of 
such commodities as piece goods, metal manufactures &o. 
The 8 zo and the nature of this trade reflect the economio 
^condition of the countries lying near and beyond our frontiers. 

II7» Extinction of Indigenous Shipping r—Bvery 
maritime country sets a high value upon the ship-building 
industry and on shipping activity ; and the incalculable 
importance of these was brought home to the world during the 
great war by the way in which England and the U. S. A. main- 
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tained their hold upon the seas and conveyed food, munitions 
and soldiers over long distances through water, ^t one time 
Indian shipping was extensive and the ship-building carried on 
in Indian ports was a profitable industry.^ But the old wooden 
vessels and sailing ships have been displaced by foreign 
steamers most of which are of very high running and carrying 
capacity. The total extinction of Indian shipping and the entire 
dependence of this country for transport of its exports ana 
imports upon the mercantile marine of other countries, is a 
striking feature of the economic revolution which is the subject 
of the present chapter, ^nd the total freight on the growing 
foreign trade of the country means a loss of no less than Rs. 30 
'to 50 crores a year, to which must be added the heavy loss to 
the people on account of the disappearance of a valuable 
■industry^ The skill, the daring and the enterprise which are 
yrcalled into play in the shipping business are advantages of 
great national importance which have been lost to the country. 
Tetty fishermen and lascars are the only people now engaged 
in the occupation, and even their position is precarious and 
unsatisfactory. An idea of the shipping engaged in the Indian 
trade may be obtained from the following statistics : 



No. of vessels. 

Ton. (1000). 

1910-11 

8,561 

14,994 

1911-12 

8,868 

16,616 

1912-13 

8,749 

17,484 


1 Thus has passed away one of the gieat national industries of India 
after a long and brilliant history, covering, as we have seen, a period of more 
tlian twenty centuries. It was undoubtedly one of the triumphs of Indian 
civiHzation. the chief means by which that civilization asserted itself and 
influenced other alien civilizations. India now is without this most important 
oigan of national life- There caja hardly be conceived a more serious obstacle 
in the jath of her industrial development than this almost complete extinction 
^)f- her shipping and 8hip-buUding.”-~Badhakumid Mookerji : History of 
linlian Navigation and Maritime Activity, 
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No. of vessels. 

tons (1000). 

1913-14 

8,617 

17,386 

1914-15 

7,960 

12,857 

1915-16 

8,634 

12,152 

1916-17 

10.386 

11,954 

1917-18 

11,459 

10,868 

1918-19 

9,491 

10,479 

1919-20 

8,228 

11,999 

1920-21 




I Since the opening of the Suez Canal, foreign trade has oeen 
carried mostly in steamers at the expense of sailing vessels. 

’ ** A fawr pagaaia-aijli..»iait Oaloutta, but the Sailing shipa 

lentering other ports are now almost entirely those classed 
las native craft which, though numerous, contributed in 1913-14 
less than one per cent, of the tonnage, and were engaged in 
|trade chiefly with East Africa, Persia and Southern Asia. They 
^t e slowly but surely disappearing." The vessels which enter 
and clear the ports of India for the most part fly the British 
flag, the tonnage of vessels sailing under that flag representing 
about 75 per cent, of the whole, of which 2 per cent, is the 
tonnage of vessels under the British Indian registry.' An 
analysis of the tonnage engaged in foreign trade in 1920-21 
shows that about 75 per cent, of the total was British, about 2 
per cent. British Indian, 7 per cent. Japanese, 4? per cent. 


1 Review of the Trade of India, 1913-14. 

In 1913-14 the numbers of vessels under the principal flags were, British 
and British Indian 5,459, German 559, Austro-Hungarian 285, Japanes.' 191, 
Norwegian 80 and French 60. 

While, of course, enemy shiji disapperared during the war, there was a 
large increase in the number of Swedish, Norwegian, Dutch and Japanese 
vessels that entered and cleared in the foreign trade. Japanese vessele^ 
increased from 130, the pre-war average, to]^283 in 1915-16 and to 477 in 
1916-17. 
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^lAmerioan and 2 per cent. Italian, while native craft was repre- 
/ seated by 1^ per cent. The total tonnage of the coasting 
trade, in the same year, was 20 million, 78 per cent, of which 
was accounted for by British vessels, 13 per oent. by British 
Indian, 9 per oent. by foreign and 2 per cent, by Japanese vessels. 
The tonnage of native craft amounted to 3 million as against 
the 20 million of steamers. 

118. Foreign Shipping and Subsidies t— Vessels be- 
longing to foreign countries have been trying to obtain an 
increasing share of the carrying trade, and the Governments of 
those countries pay large subsidies for encouraging navigation, 
ship-building and the extension of steam-ship routes. The total 
amount of subsidies of all kinds paid by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to its steam-ship companies in 1911 came to more than 
Rs. 2 crores ; and since then the policy of encouragement has 
been consistently pursued in that country. With the help of 
the State, Japanese industries and trade have been making 
rapid progress, and shipping and ship-building have not been 
neglected by that progressive nation. The activities of the 
Japanese mercantile marine are no longer confined to Asiatic 
waters, and Japanese steamship companies have established 
direct business with European and American ports* Japanese 
firms have also entered import and export business in India in 
right earnest and they are throwing their tentacles far and 
wide starting their factories on the Indian soil with a view to 
more effective competition. The following table shows the 
nationality of vessels entered and cleared in Indian ports. The 
figures exclude native craft and vessels ' engaged in the coast- 
ing trade : — 


1 The total entries and clearances in the coasting trade of all vessels with 
cargoes, excluding native craft, decreased, in 1916-17 to 10,830 vessels with 
a burden of 13 million tons, from 13,011 vessels with 16 million tons in the 
preceding year and 18,750 vessels with nearly 29 million tons, the pre-war 
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Nationality of vessels entered and cleared. 



1911-12 

1913-14 

1916-16 

1916-17 

1919-20 

1920-21 

^British 

5,117 

4,827 

5,067 

4,836 

4,340 

4,742 

British Indian. 

V 

647 

503 

539 

762 

542 

713- 

Japanese 

121 

191 

283 

479 


419 

/ 

Norwegian ... 

134 

80 

177 

267 



Dutch 

82 

131 

141 

213 

72 

110 

Italian 

93 

73 

91 

86 

85 

109 

Russian 

45 

44 

51 

45 

18 

10 

Swedish 

6 

13 


51 


4T 

French 

58 ’ 

60 

9 

1 

1 6 

1 

38 

36 

American 

• • • 

... 

13 

31 

13 

23a 

(iermnn 

472 

559 1 

... 

... 1 

12 

4 

Austro-Hunga- 

rian. 

213 

285 

... 

... 

... 


Other nation- 
alities. 

22 

30 

38 

25 

25 

32 

Total 

7,000 

6,920 

6,449 

6,055 , 

5,254 

5.899 


It may be contended that a large mercantile marine is not 
indispensable to the greatness or even to the prosperity of a na- 
tion, and the contention may be based upon the theory of the 
division of labour among nations and of specialization. We 
may be told that India may rely upon England to supply the 
Necessary shipping and that it would be wasteful for her to 


quinquennial average. In the coasting trade the percentage of British Indiau 
vessels in the total tonnage excluding Native craft has increased from S p. c, 
in the pre-war period to 13 per cent, in 1916-16 and 15 p. c. in 1916-17. British 
vessels formed more than three-fourths of the total tonnage. The number of 
native craft employed in the coasting trade was a little more than 150,000. 
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bare a mercantile marine of her own. But Oide, * who des- 
cribes what strenuous efforts * the French Government has been 
making to promote the gr^th of French shipping, anticipates 
the Free Trade argument ^mat it may be much more advan- 
tageous for a country to haVe its goods transported cheaply by 
other countries better equipped for the purpose than to do it 
itself,* and asks in reply ‘ whether it would not be good for a 
country as favourably situated as the others to do it itself.’S 
With a growing foreign trade, India is nowhere in the matter} 
of shipping and ship-building when compared to other coun- 
tries. Here is an important avenue of wealth creation for the 
Indian people. If India can transport her imports and exports 
in her own steamers, sh e w ill save Bs.60 croies ..a year in 
freights * and will give employment to thousands of workmen 
of all kinds and grades. It is anomalous that India should be 
entirely dependent on other countries in a matter like this 
when the traditions of the people ensure the success of indigen- 
' ous shipping and the requirements of economic progress de- 
: mand development in that direction. India has in abundance 
: the material out of which sturdy and enterprising sailors are 
: made. They ply their boats along the coasts and take them to 
'• the Persian Gulf and harbours of other neighbouring countries, 
i But even the brave Indian lascars are barely tolerated on British 
) steamers and thus are opportunities to promote legitimate 
improvement denied to Indian people. 

1 “Maritime transport is a lucrative industry, and a country which, 
like Holland in former times and England to-day, transports the goods of 
all other countries, will find profit in doing so ; while the country which has 
to apply to other countries to transport its own products must evidently pay the 
price of it. Thus France, who transports only a small proportion of her ex- 
ports, has to pay over £ 12,000,000 annuity to foreign ship-owners ; whih i 
England who transports two-thirds of the tonnage of the whole world, and 
who besides builds ships for all nations gains by this two-fold commerce over 
£ 80,000,000 per annum.”— Gide : Political Economy. 

2 These efiEorts have apparently proved, according to Gido’s showing, 
wasteful as the nation has hardly received in return even a portion of the 
value spent in subsidies to ship-owners and ship-builders. 

3 The freight per ton to London for Indian rice and wheat, which was 
about 11 s. in 1896, 15s. in 1906 and £ 1*4 s. in 1914, rose to £ 4 in 1915 and 
to £ 8*8 s. in 1916. It fell to £ 7 towards the close of 1919 and was further 
reduced to £ 2*15 s, in April, 1920. 
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Indigenous shipping and ship-building have met the same 
fate as the other old industries of the country-— they have gone 
under in the intense competition with them of highly improved 
and organized foreign enterprise. A proposal in favour of their 
Kttevival is met with the same objection as is encountered by the 
advocacy of the resuscitation of the other decaying and dead 
industries of the country. The resources necessary for the 
development of a modern ship building industry such as large 
steel works, are wanting in India, and the enterprise and or- 
ganization required for success in the shipping business is 
I'^absent. The history of the few navigation companies which 
! have been started in India within recent years, is very instruc- 
tive in this respect from every point of view. When all is said 
and done, however, the facts stand that other nations, not better 
, circumstanced than India, have built up the above industries 
with success, that every maritive country including the U. 8. A. . 
is trying to promote its shipping and that with a long sea 
board, extensive foreign and coasting trade and with a nume- 
rous population accustomed to sea-faring and with awakened 
national aspirations, it ought not to be impossible for India to 
have a decent mercantile marine of her own to the great eoono- 
! mic advantage of the nation and also of the British Empire. 
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119. Preedom of Trade : — The account given in the 
last chapter of th e economic revolutioi^ which has taken place 
in India and has reduced the ‘»*’'**° 

raffijnaterials a nd consumers of foreign manufactured imnor^. 
leads naturally to a discussion of the question whether it is 
desirable that trade should be left to take its own course or it 
should be so regulated as to move in certain channels with a 
view to its conferring upon the nation specific economic 
benefits. As we have shown in the last chapter, the theory of 
international trade extends the idea of the simple and mutually 
beneficial exchange between individuals, to the commerce bet- 
ween communities and countries, and on that theory, nothing 
oan be more detrimental to humanity than any restrictions 
upon free intercourse between nations. The expansion of inter, 
national trade took place long before that of internal and 
national trade and merchants "carried on profitable exchange 
of necessaries and luxuries between distant parts of the world. 
34 
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Ifational oonsoiousness and political rivalries neoessitttetf 
restrictions and resulted even in wars for trade monopolies. 

The above theory of international trade took a long time 
to develop and to be put in practice. Commerce with strangers 
was, for centuries, looked upon as a bargain in which one of 
the two parties derived benefit, and foreign trade was nothing 
but the exploitation of foreign countries for the advantage of 
one’s own nation. The Physiocrats believed that foreign 
trade, like domestic, produced no real wealth and that if 
one of the parties to the bargain gained, it was at the expense 
of the other. They, however, condemned the restriction of 
foreign trade on the ground that liberty and free competition 
alone made plenty possible. The ideas of freedom of action 
and competition were, at their time, slowly gaining strength. 
The old guild system was crumbling and there was a general 
protest against the restriction of liberty, in economic as well 
as in political and social affairs. The war of American 
Independence and the French Revolution shook the social 
fabric seriously and every where impatience of control and 
regulation began to be betrayed. 

120. Mercantilism : — The Physiooratio doctrine repre> 
sented the reaction which took place in France against 
Mercantilism that held the European field for nearly three 
hundred years. Adam Smith, following and improving upon 
the Physiocrats, led this movement in England, and the policy 
of commercial restriction became discredited there till at length 
in 1845 the last shackles on international exchange were 
thrown off and the flag of free trade was planted on the citadel 
of British mercantilism. It was at one time the fashion to- 
pass wholesale condemnation upon the thought and policy of 
Mercantilists but they have recently been better appreciated. 
Mercantilist tendencies which prevailed in Europe in th» 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are thus sum- 
marised (1) Towards over-estimating the importance of 
possessing a large amount of the precious metals ; (2) towards 
an undue exaltation (a) of foreign trade over domestic, and (6^ 
of the industry which works up materials over that which 
provides them ; (3) towards attaching too high a value to a 
dense population as an element of national strength ; and (4)^ 
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towards invoking the action of the state in furthering artifi- 
cially the attainment of the several ends thus proposed a» 
desirable."' 

In spite of the obvious errors and exaggerations of' 
Mercantilism, the circumstances of the time, it is now conceded, 
necessitated its adoption and even rendered it beneficial. Even 
Adam Smith justified certain exceptions to his general doctrine 
of liberty and approved of the English Navigation Act on the 
ground of defence being more important to a nation than 
opulence. The theory of commercial freedom was perfected by 
Adam Smith’s followers, and in the hands of Ricardo and Mill,., 
it assumed a rigidity which, in its turn, provoked a reaction. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, the Free Trade theory 
of the Classical School had won a complete triumph in 
Europe-* 

121. Reaction t*— But the sense of triumph felt by the 
advocates of free trade was rudely disturbed by the appearance 
of nf 'NT^tinna.l Eoonom y. The political 

and economic conditions of Germany favoured the success of 
his book and of the new doctrines it preached, and the publica- 
tion of List’s work was as great a land>mark in the develop- 
ment of economic thought as the appearance of the Wealth of 
Nations had been two generations before. List’s work was 
characterised by originality, and he was a pioneer in the field of 
developing National Political Economy. He introduced two 
ideas that were new to current theory, namely, the idea of na- 
tionality as contrasted with that of cosmopolitanism, and the 
idea of productive power as contrasted with that of exchange 
values. 

High hopes had been entertained about the spread and 
acceptance of the free trade doctrine, and it was believed that a 
new era of universal peace and amity had dawned. The favoura- 
ble attitude of European nations in the sixties of the last 

1 Ingram : History of Political Economy. 

2 “ Freedom of international trade was accepted ns a sacred doctrine by 
the economists of every country. In Germany, as in England, in France a» - 
in Russia, there was complete unanimity among scientific authorities. The 
socialists at first neglected this topic, and when they did mention it, it was to- • 
express their complete approval of the orthodox view.” — Gido and Hist ; A 
History of Economic Doctrines. 
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^entury, gave special encouragement to these hopes. But this 
Idream was shattered by the awakening of national conscious' 
mess in countries which were economically backward and by 
|<the growing desire among them for msny>sided national deve- 
lopment. Uat maintained that regulation of trade and industry 
was necessary for the systematic development of a nation’s 
resources and of its latent productive capacity, which may be 
(hampered by foreign competition. *' The American economist, 
i <3are y. directed his attack, like List, against the industrial pre- 
eminence of England and substituted for the ideal of interna- 
tional division of labour the ideal of independent nationality, 

• each nation devoting itself to all branches of economic activity 
and thus evolving its own individuality. ” 

The wave of reaction which was thus ushered in, spread 
i all over the world, and there is not a single country in the 
' world to* day, excepting England, which has not discarded the 
> absolute doctrines of the classical school of Political Economy. 
And even in England, the movement against an attitude of 
indifference towards commercial and industrial organization, 
has gathered force and the experiences of the greatest war 
known to history, has necessitated a revision of national eco- 
nomic ideas and policy. The lofty ideals underlying the 
Leagse of Nations, about international amity and co-operation 
have not been translated into realities so far as protective 
tariffs are concerned, in the U. S. A., France and England. 

122. Golonial Policy 'European nations, in the grip of 
Protection, endeavoured to stimulate manufactured exports and 
to discourage imports from foreign countries, except raw mate- 
rials and the precious metals. They exercised a rigid control 
over the trade of their colonies in the West and the East and 
manipulated it in such a way as to benefit the mother country 
at the expense of their economic development. Spain monopo- 
lised the trade with her colonies in the new world and tried to 
prohibit other countries from participating in it. The wars of 
England with Spain, Holland and France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries were colonial and commercial 
wars, and the jealousies which have marred the friendly rela- 
tions of European powers with one another, during recent years, 
have been also commercial. 
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The settlements, proteotocates and spheres of influence of 
European powers in Asia, Africa and America, which are in< 
habited by backward races, are flelds of economic exploitation,, 
and attempts are made to keep them as preserves for the trade- 
and industries of the mother country. But colonies where-' 
white populations have settled, can no longer be treated asj 
plantations used to be in olden times, and the American Warj 
of Independence taught a lesson which has been taken to heart./ 
The tendency now is to draw together countries inhabited byt 
people of the same race and bind them by ties of preferential^ 
tariffs. Large aggregates thus form customs unions and theyj 
trade freely among themselves, only penalising the trade of 
foreign countries. 

While tariff wars are, therefore, waged with foreign and 
rival countries, concessions are given by friendly nations to- 
one another. The tariff reform movement in England has thui^ 
two aspects : it is intended to protect British industries against 
the encroachments of foreign nations and by it the Dominiona 
are to be linked closely to the mother country by a scheme of 
preferential trade within the Empire. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
initiated the movement soon after the Boer war, and though, 
owing to the continued prosperity of England, in spite of or as 
a result of her free trade policy, it was discredited for a time, the 
world war added tremendous weight to the demand for Protec- 
tion and Imperial consolidation.' 

The case for British Tariff Reform and preferential trade with- , 
in the Empire, stands or falls with the general theory of Protec- 1 
tion and its applicability to the peculiar conditions of Englandl 

1 “ The essence of British Imperialism and Tariff Reform found clear 
cxpression in the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and the writingi of the Tariff 
Reform League. In March 1907, the London Chamber of Commerce passed 
the following resolution : — 

“This meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce is of opinion that 
the present fiscal system is no longer suited to the needs of the country, and 
that it should be altered in such a manner as will enable us, first, to promote 
the commercial union of the Empire on a preferential basis, and second, to 
raise a proportion of our revenue from the imports of foreign manufactures- 
whicli will tend to safeguard our industries from the unfair competition of 
foreign countries.” — See the Author’s Indian Industrial and Economic Pro- 
blems : Chapters I and II. 
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«nd the other parte of the Empiip. Bound no subjeot has such 
4>itter controversy raged as round that of the comparative merits 
of Free Trade and Protection. Let it be noted here that gro« 
teotion as commonly understood and defined, is a Systematic 
attempt to develop the industries of a nation by che impos- 
ition of prohibitive and discriminating duties on manufactured 
^oods imported from other countrieS^ Import aud export 
duties are the usual means employed to protect and promote 
industries and to retaliate upon foreign countries for their 
policy of restriction. Those who are opposed to Protection, 
insist upon the absolute freedom of trade as being essential 
for the development of a nation's resources and regard very 
interference of the State with the freedom of exchange and 
-competition as detrimental to the best interests of the community, 
and every restriction of trade designed to do harm to another 
nation as a source of injury to one’s ownself as well as to 
others. Protection has reference, therefore, not only to restric- 
tive import and export duties but also to other measures taken 
by the State such as bounties and subsidies, for the protection 
«nd encouragement of national industry and trade. 

The Protectionist’s potent weapon, however, is the import 
•duty with which ho fights with the foreign manufacturer and 
seeks to keep out or restrict the import of his commodities in 
•order to give a fair or favoured field to the indigenous producer. 
This policy is a legacy of the times of the Mercantilist regime, 
■and the spirit of modern Protectionism is the same though the 
form of the protection given and the grounds on which it is given, 
may have slightly changed. nf Prntfintinn also seek 

to reconcile their theory to the general development of econo- 
mic doctrines and thus to defend themselves from the criticism 
^hioh is regarded as justified against Mercantilism. The pre- 
iservation and encouragement of home industries, relief of un- 
|Bmployment,and the maintenance of the high national standard 
k)f living and culture are among the chief grounds. 

123. The Controversy t — Opinion on this question of 
choice between the laissez faire doctrine and benevolent State 
intervention for the protection of national industries, ranges 
over a wide area. Some pin their faith to the natural order and 
the beneficence of free competition; others, while accepting 
this doctrine in general, would relax its rigidity under certain 
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«zoeptional conditions; and ,|eTeTal maintain that under « 
system of natural liberty, a nation’s prosperity is endangered 
and therefore State regulation of industry and trade are ab- 
■solutely essential. While on the subject of international trade 
we have shown that in theory exchange of commodities between 
nations as between individuals, is advantageous to the parties 
concerned but that in appyling this theory, certain peculiar 
oiroumstanoes have to be taken into account. As a practical 
measure, therefore, protection will not be a panacea for all 
economic ills as free trade will not prove uniformly baneficiaL 


Different economists have taken pains to expose the common 
fallacies underlying Protectionism and Free Trade, and some 
of the absurdities of their positions, though not obvious, are 
not difficult to appreciate. The faith of the free trader in his 
favourite doctrine is as touching as the belief of his opponent 
in the beneficence of the panacea of protection, and it is 
necessary to find out what truth there is in the conten- 
tion of the two sides. Whftt 

ble to pursue in India, will best be decided in the light of tbipt 
dis cuss i^nr’ ~ Thli PThtectionist is wrong, it is contended, inj 
thinking that international trade is a necessary evil and that] 
he can restrict imports without hampering the course of exports] 
or that he can hurt the foreigner without injuring himself.! 
It is by a division of labour and specialization among nations 
that the production of wealth can be conducted under the most 
economical conditions to the benefit of humanity. Competi- 
tion gives stimulus to production and enables the best that is in 
nations to come out. Protection levies a tribute on the whole 
•community fbr the benefit of a section of it and the artificial 
fostering of industries is wasteful and demoralizing. It does not 
matter which industries flourish in a country so long as it can 
exchange its products for those of other nations and secure 
therefor a greater amount of utility. Protection dulls the edgej 
of industry, creates harmful monopolies and vested interests J 
engenders jealousies among nations and disturbs the peace of 
the world. 


protection can not certainly work wonders and it must act 
witMn certain limits of general economic advantages. The 
free trader, however, does not take adequate account of other 
factors which are concerned in the probletfi^ The analogy of 
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the pacifist would here be instructive. He hates war an£ 
costly armaments. His is a noble ideal of peace and harmony. 
But what is his experience of the hard facts of past and con- 
temporary history ? Victory goes to the biggest batallions, and 
small and weak nations are crushed under the heels of ambi- 
tious neighbours. The League of Nations, so loudly talked of,, 
is yet to justify its existence and President Wilson's * fourteen 
points’ have remained on paper only as pious wishes. The 
political idealist cannot get rid of the fact of the existence of 
national sentiment, and the day is yet far dis tant when t he- 
wjgijj[djBiH.haoora»-a.ioia4r ^amtiy witt the - nations, 
large, as lovi^j^jn embers. Then again, the suppression or sub- 
ordination of lialiohat individuality does not subserve the 
cause of civilization and progress, and the imposition of free 
trade under all conditions, cannot be universally beneficial.' 

While complete freedom of trade and harmonious inter- 
national co-operation should be the ideal of each nation, com- 
munities must enjoy the opportunities cf self-expression.. 
Every nation must develop its own resources to the best of its 
capacity and the world will be all the better for being consti- 
tuted into a commonwealth of fully developed peoples. If and 
to what extent a nation should resort to protectionism, must 
be decided on a review of several factors pertaining to the politi- 
cal, social and economic conditions of the nation. Protection 
is unsuited to countries the bulk of whose exports are of an in- 

1 “ On the other hand, the free traders fail to make allowance for an im- 
\ portant element in the problem. TlieeeseilBB'Uf fiAo wtrad^ is coamop^^litap i ^im ; 

1 the esBence of •protection ig Free trade holds up to our contem- 

I plation the ultimate economic ideal, but fails adequately to reckon with actual 
forces. The universal republic is far in the distance, and the separate nations 
Btill have an important function to subserve in developing their own indivi- 
duality and thus contributing distinctive elements to the common whole. Le- 
gitimate competition pre-supposes, as wc have seen, a relative equality of con- 
ditions; as long as the growing nations of the world are in a state of economic 
inequality, we must expect and not entirely disapprove the effort on the part 
of each to attain equality by hastening its own development. Ultimately, no- 
doubt, patriotism will be as much of an evil as particularism has now become : 
but in the present stage of human progress, patriotism is a virtue. Free tra- 
ders often overlook the sound kernel in what seems to be the apple of discord.’* 
— Seligman. 
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dustrial oharaoter and which require free markets for their 
vmanufaotures. But countries otherwise circumstanced may 
•find it beneficial to resort to protection directly in their own 
|interests and ultimately in those of the whole world.' 


Some of the evils which come in the wake of Protection 
are patent, and freedom of exchange and of competition must 
be ensured as far as practicable. But competition may be unij 
fair and the weak party has to be protected by the intervent ior^ 
of the State. Restriction may also become necessary for na4 
tional defence, and the larger Interests of the nation as a whole 
may require the impositi^ of restrictions on freedom, and the 
regulation of exchange, ^yen internal competition in a country 
can not be left unfettered to produce its evil effects. /Interna-i 
tional competition stands upon the same footing and calls 
for restriction even more urgently. is a 

de sirable and nobIg i<i,qal. but no nation can afford to looFon WrP 
conce rne dllv^hil e its neighbours are arming and preparing to 
attack it. ^ another nation sets up a rival industry and promotes 
it by means of bounties and subsidies so as to kill your industry 
ultimately, you have to take measures to protect iy Bolster- 
ing up of industries in the face of natural disadvantages, is a 
wasteful procefeding, but stimulus given by the State by means 
of import duties, financial assistance, scientific advice or other- 
wise, may create conditions that will prove favourable to the 
revival of old or establishment of new industries. 


124. The Indian View : — ^We have briefly described in 
the last chapter the economic revolution which took place in 
'^ndia in the course of the nineteenth century. England was, 
'^t the time the revolution commenced, in the grip of the pro- 
tectionist and colonial policy. Heavy import duties were levied 
upon Indian manfactures going into England^ and instead of 
conserving and improving the nascent industries of India, the 
East India company looked only to its dividends and political 


1 **But when the economic resources of a country arc not yet fully de- 
veloped, it may none the less be desirable to accelerate the pace in the inter- 
ests of its own immediate national progress, with the idea .that the contribu- 
tions of fully mature and economically well rounded nations to the common- 
vrealth of the globe will in the long run exceed the gain from an uneven and 
cne sided evolution. ’’ — Seligman. 
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llpower. ^hen England was protectionist, India suffered from 
' her protectionism and when free trade became the fiscal creed 
of that country, India still continued to suffer owing to unfair 
competition and neglect of the indigenous industries.^ Indian 
people had little voice in the governance of the country and in 
the determination of its policy, fiscal or otherwise. Their in- 
terests could not, therefore, be safeguarded, when other inter- 
ests, notably those of British manufacturers and merchants, 
came in conflict with them. 

failure of a few early efforts made to introduce modern 
industries into India with State encouragement, was enough, in 
the self-centred and laissez fairs atmosphere of the time, to lend 
support tp the theory, in its application to India, that tropical 
countrie^with their abundant raw materials and trying climate, 
were not suited to the development of manufactures and must 
be content with agricultural pursuits. Direct State aid to the 
growth of industries would, on this theory, have been wasteful; 
and nothing was left for the Government to do except to leave 
private enterprise and competition unfettered and to remove 
obstacles from the path of trade and to stimulate freedom of 
exchange. “The efforts of the state were concentrated on the 
improvement of communications and on facilitating the flow 
of trade, which continued, under the conditions above described, 
to consist mainly of exports of Indian raw material and imports 
of foreign manufactured products. But feeling which gra- 
dually arose among thoughtful men in India, that the existing 
conditions were unsatisfactory and were even inimical to na- 
tional development, was well founded and accentuated by the 
growing pressure of foreign competition, and latterly by the 
stress of a terrible war, has culminated in a universal demand 
for a complete industrial system on Western lines.’* ' 


To honest free trades it did not matter if, one after another, 
Indian Industries decayed and the country came to depend 
entirely upon agriculture. They rejoiced that the foreign trade 
of India steadily expanded and they pointed to it as a measure 
of prosperity. Opponents of free trade wanted protection, but 
not for Indian industries- Indian markets were to be thrown 
more widely open to British manufactures and closed to foreign 


1 Re^port of the Industrial Commission, page 2. 
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^oods. India has had no independent fiscal policy consonant 
with the opinion of the intelligent public. Indian thinkers en- 
lightened by western education and equij;>ped with a study of 
the history of western nations, came to‘i3efl0ct upon the econo- 
mic condition of their country and felt convinced that Indians 
poverty could not be remedied without a conscious effort on the 
part of the State to stimulate indigenous industry and Indian 
enterprise. France, America, Germany and Japan had adopted 
protection, they said, and asked why India should not do like- 
wise. 

The impression formed by an outside observer ’ like Prof. 
Lees Smith which has been referred to in the foot note, of 
Indian feeling, correctly reflects the situation. Being a con- 
firmed believer in the doctrine of free trade, an examination of 
conditions in India, convinced him of the futility of protection 
and led him to the conclusion that ‘India needs a strong free 
trade school among her thinkers and administrators. * Among 
the latter he may find a large number of free traders. But in 
the peculiar situation in which India stands, he hopes in vain 
for the establishment of a free trade school in this country 
among Indian thinkers^ The latter appreciate the good points 
of the free trade position and the drawbacks of protectionism# 
But in their view the balance of advantage lies in protectionism 
judiciously applied. 

Earlier Indian thinkers were strongly impressed with the 
advantage of free trade for India. They had been brought up 
and educated in an atmosphere of freedom breathed by Mill, 
Cobden and Bright and were led to believe in the beneficence 
of free imports and exports ; but they found that the Indian 
fiscal policy was not genuine free trade and that the political 
and economic condition of India provided a clear case for the 
adoption of protection, or it came under the exceptions admitted 
by free traders themselves. Since Indian tariff has 

been a revenue tariff and the 3 ^ per cent, import duty on cotton; 
piece goods raised during the crisis of the war to per cent J 
is counterbalanced by a countervailing excise duty on cloth proJ 

^ J 

1 “ Public opinion in India is overwlioliningly protectionist. If she were 

granted her fiscal freedom there is no doubt that slio would use it to erect a 
high tariff which from the naturo of her trade would be directed chiefly 
against British goods.” — H. B. Lees Smith : India and the Tariff Problem. 
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^ duoed in Indian mills. No jSsoal measure has evoked a stronger 
I adverse criticism in the press and the Legislative Council* from 
j Indians and Europeans, than this unjust impost. But the 
;! Government of India, even though sympathetic, has been help* 
I less and the Secretary of State for India could not resist the^ 
I pressure of Lancashire.' 

125. Indian Wotectionists : — Referring to the comment 
of the Times of India on Lord Salisbury’s telegram asking the 
Indian Government to abolish the import duties on cotton, that 
*‘the real object was to “nip in the bud " the rising factories in 
India — the ostensible reason assigned is free-trade,” Dadabhai 
Naoroji observed: — “ I give credit to the Secretary of State for 
honesty of purpose ; and take the reason itself that is given on 
this question, viz., free trade. I like free trade but after what 
,I have said to-night you will easily see 

{England and India in a matter like this, is like a race between a 
ietarving, exhausting invalid, and a strong man with a horse to 
^ide on. Free trade between countries which have equal com* 
handover their own resources is one thing, but even then the 
Colonies snapped their fingers at all such talk. But what can 
India do ? Before powerful English interests, India must and 
does go to the wall.” ^ 

Mr. Ranade exposed the evils of a laissez faire policy pur- 
sued in India and showed how State assistance was needed for 
the economic development of the country. His essay on Indian 
Political Economy, which bears distinct traces of the influence 
of theNational School of Political Economy and in which he 
attempted to apply the most recent economic theories to Indian 
conditions, has become a classical exposition of the attitude of 
Indian thinkers on the subject, and his lead has been followed 
by students in the present generation. 

Mr, R. C. Dutt’s historical studies and his long experience 
as an administrator led him to similar conclusions. ^ Speaking 
of the Swadeshi movement, he remarked “ The Swadeshi 
movement is one which all nations on earth are seeking to 
adopt at the present day. Mr. Chamberlain is seeking to adopt 
— 2 

1 Author’s Gokbale and Economic Reforms, Pages 34-37. 

2 The Poverty of India. 

3 India in the Victorian Age ; Chapters on History of Tariffs. 
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it by a system of protection. Mr. Balfour seeks to adopt it by 
a scheme of retaliation. France, Germany, and the United 
States and all the British Colonies adopt it by building up a 
wall of prohibitive tarriffs. We have no control over our fiscal 
legislation ; and we adopt the Swadeshi scheme, therefore, by a 
laudable resolution to use our home manufactures, as far as 
practicable, in preference to foreign manufactures./’ ' 

Studying the question of the comparative merits of Free 
Trade and Protection in relation to India, Mr- K. T, Telang 
came to the following conclusion years ago: — “The net result of 
our investigations appears to me to be this. Objections ordinari- 
ly urged against a system of Protection to native industry, 
whatever their applicability in countries more advanced in 
modern civilization, are void of force in the circumstances of 
this country. Looking only at the economic aspects of the 
question, it appears that not merely is protection to native 
manufactures unobjectionable, it is even desirable in the circum- 
stances of our country’” Sir Dinsha Wacha believes generally 
in free trade and is of opinion that “ India owes its prosperity 
to-day entirely to free trade and nothing else. ’’ He truthfully 
remarks that the exports and imports of India would not have 
assumed the present proportions if there had not been unrestrict- 
ed trade. His remark, however, that Indian exports are sur- 
plus products, that ‘ India is so self-contained that it can pro- 
duce all it wants and still export this immense quantityof mate- 
rials’ and that India would not have prospered if there had been 
no free trade between her and England, is not very convincing. 
Sir Dinsha probably refers here only to the increase in the 
quantity of trade because he proceeds to observe that India’s 
old industries require to be revived and that * those and other 
new industries would necessitate protection during their infan- 
cy*. I am one of the convinced advocates of Free Trade, he 
continues, ‘ but yet I consider that some protection is required 
for old industries to be revived or for new industries to be 
started. ’ * 

1 Speed) at the Benares Industrial Conference, 1905. 

2 Select Writings and Speeches, Vol. 1 page 177. 

3 Four Papers on Economics and Statistics. 
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Mr. G. V. Joshi, whose writings are full of inspiration and 
information and sound reasoning, agreed with Mr. Ranade, his 
teaoher and guide, that State assistance and Protection were 
absolutely needed for the revival of the indigenous industries 
of India. He regarded the dependence of the people on agri- 
culture as the sole means of subsistence, as the weakest point 
in Indians economic position and pleaded for a co-ordination of 
agrlculLural and manufacturing industries with the direct help 
of the State. Mr. G. Subramania Iyer held similar views, and 
they are clearly reflected in the following quotation from his 
writings : — The British nation must be told frankly that the 
Indian people have no doubt whatever in their own minds that 
so long as the present so-called Free Trade and unequal com- 
petition continue, India has no hope of a future which will be 
distinguished by material prosperity.” ^ 

The Swadeshi movement, which has found enthusiastic 
advocates among the best thinkers of the country, is based upon 
j the idea of national economic development and of Protection. 

' If the State does not stimulate industrial progress, the people 
; are prepared to promote it by patronising home industries even 
* at a sacrifice as consumers ; and Government has come to 
recognize the utility and reasonableness of the movement. 

Mr. Gokhale learned his lessons on public questions from 
Mr. Ranade and imbibed his spirit of patient inquiry, close 
study and sound reasoning. In a speech he made at Lucknow 
in 1907 on the Swadeshi movement, Mr. Gokhale traced the 
industrial decay of India and the harm which free trade had 
done to the country, and observed “ It was, therefore, to the 
advantage of England that there should be no export or import 
duties, as one result of such duties was to add to the cost of 
the articles supplied to foreign countries. But forcing this policy 
of free trade upon a country circumstanced as India was, was a 
wholly different thing and was bound to produce results of a 
most disastrous character.” He proceeded ” The State by a 
judicious system of protection, should then ensure conditions 
under which new infant industries can grow up. And until the 
new industries can stand on their own legs, it becomes the duty 
of the State to have a protection wall around. This is what 


1 Some Economic Aspects of British Rule in India, Page 350. 
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Amerios— already one of the richest nations in the world, and 
one which will yet reach the foremost place.. .has done, and the 
case is the same with France and Germany.” The Charkha 
and Khaddar movement, divested of its political colour, is 
nothing but a propaganda of the old Swadeshi cause, only in 
a more intensive and restricted form. It is also a protest 
against the free trade policy of Government and an attempt 
at economic reconstruction. 

126. Policy Tor India: — We have deliberately devoted so 
much space to a statement of the views held on this important 
question by Indian economic students and public men to show in 
what direction the thoughts of responsible educated Indians have 
flowed and how our Government is now veering to this opinion, 
thanks to the upheaval created by the war and to the change 
in the angle of vision even of British statesmen. Their economic 
and historical studies, have strongly impressed Indian thinkers 
with the beneficent efficacy of the measures which most foreign 
nations have taken during the last two generations to promote 
their industrial development, and they have been convinced 
that the reasoning and conclusions of the National School of 
Political Economy, are applicable to the conditions of India 
rather than the theories of natural law and of free competition 
of the Orthodox School. It is, therefore, futile for outside 
critics to hope for the rise of a free trade school among the 
economic students of India. The latter appreciate the free 
trade doctrine in the abstract and will be influenced by it only 
to the extent that they will desire that Protection to be adopted 
in this country should be of the right kind and the evils 
associated with it should, as far as possible, be avoided. 

The subject of Protection has been often discused in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, the question having been raised 
there by resolutions recommending the imposition of protective 
duties on articl^like sugar and the abolition of the cotton 
excise duties. ^<^^e strongest objection to Protection is that it 
usually fails to produce the results expected of it, and those I 
who propose a specific measure of protection, have to oalculatw 
carefully the effects it is likely to have on the economic oondiJ 
tion of the different classes of the oommunity\ Mr. Gokhalc* 
faced this question with a judicious frame of itnnd and weighed 
all the considerations that could be urged on both sides before 
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pronounoiog his opinion, When the question of the excise 
duties was raised in the Imperial Legislative Council in March 
J911, hy the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy, he gave expression to his 
view in regard to the Free Trade versus Protection controversy 
in very lucid terms. That view reflects and ought to reflect 
the considered opinion of e^ry careful student of Indian Eco- 
nomics. • — “ Coming to the larger aspect of Free 

■ Trade versus Protection, I would like briefly to state my posi- 
tion in this matter. I may say at once that by conviction I 
’ am not an upholder of Free Trade in all countries and at 
! all times. Free Trade can no more prevail universally at 
I present than any other noble ideal, for instance, the brotherhood 
of man. ..In the same way Free Trade for all countries may be 
j all right in theory, but it will be a long day before we shall 
I have it in practice everywhere. And till that time comes, 
I every country must take care of its economic interests in its 
‘ own way.’* 

Taking the word ‘Protection’ in its comprehensive sense, 
Mr. Qokhale proceeded to distinguish between the right and the 
wrong kind of protection — “Thn right kind of protection is that 
under which the growing industries of a country receive tBe 
necessary stimulus and encouragement and support that they 
require but under which care is taken that no influential com- 
binations, prejudicial to the interests of the general community 
come into existence. The wrong kind of protection, on the 
other hand, is that under which powerful influences and com- 
binations of interests receive assistance to the prejudice of the 
general community, the general tax-payers of the country. 
And I believe that the right kind of Protection, if available, 
will do good to India.” As will be shewn later, some improve- 
ment in this respect is provided under the recent Reform Act. 
A new Department of Industries, under a special Member, has 
been created in the Government of India for stimulating indus- 
trial development and the Provinces too now have similar de- 
partments which will be under popular control. 

The peculiarity of India’s position to which we have advert- 
ed is that the people have still no effective voice in the govern- 
ment of the country and in the shaping of the national policy, 
and the large industries and the growing foreign trade of the 
country are not in the hands of the people. There is no oonstitu- 
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^tional maohinery by which the wishes of the people can be carried 
out as the Government is not responsible to them. It has been 
pointed out how other than purely India interests carry weight 
with the Government, and the Secretary of State for India who 
controls the Government of India, being a member of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, is swayeiby the pressure of capitalists and manu- 
I faotures in England, ^f protection is, therefore, to* be granted 
i to industries, there must be a guarantee that the profits that 
|will accrue, will remain in India and not' be carried away by 
|those who have no stake in the country.^ Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Gokhale was constrained t^Jnold that on the whole, 
a policy of Free Trade, reasonably applied, was the safest policy 
lor this country. He thought that “ otherwise influential 
interests, influential combinations^ and influential parties in 
England, who can have ready access to the Secretary of State 
to whom we have no such access, will not fail to take the 
fullest advantage of the situation and this huge engine of 
protection, which is a vast power, will be employed, not in the 
interests of the people of India, but in the interests of those 
parties.” This aspect of Indian poteotionism requires very 
careful consideration. There is a danger of purely Indian 
enterprise being sacrificed to that of foreign and non-Indian 
vested interests that may be created behind the shielding walls 
of protection. 

127. Indian Protectionism The Indian tariff has 
■ long been on practically a free trade basis and this policy as 
^ well as that underlying the imposition of the cotton excise 
>duties, has been dictated by a faith in Free Trade and by the 
of British interests whose pressure was irresistible. 
It is the honest belief of some that free trade was the right 
policy to adopt in India in view of the undeveloped character 
of its natural resources and the poverty of its people who want 
a variety of cheap imports to improve their standard of living ; 
while others have made no secret of their opposition to Protec- 
‘tion in India on the ground that it would be detrimental to the 
interests of English manufactures. 

^ (1) We hold that in this country, a free trade policy 
would mean only drifting along the whirling currents of the 
world’s economic development ; and to be at the mercy of the 
36 
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so>called laws of nature and the deliberately planned and sslf>- 
interested measures of foreign countries, is to court disaster. 
This policy of drift, so long pursued, has already proved harm- 
ful, and in the international struggle for economic progress,, 
this country must arm itself with the necessary weapons. 

( 2 ) When we declare for Protection, wo must not be- 
understood to advocate an indiscriminate imposition of restric- 
tive import duties on all manner of articles. Other countries 
like France and the United States of America, have had such 
high tariff walls erected to keep out and restrict the import of 
foreign manufactures. The Indian tariff must be constructed 
with a view to the interests of the country as a whole and to 
the position of the various industries in the country ; and ita 
effect on the different classes of the community must be care- 
fully calculated. 

'^(3) Import duties do not always tax the pocket of the 
foreign manufacturers and may only mean an addition to the 
sacrifice exacted from the consumer. If the State has to make 
the tax-payers contribute more largely to the public expenditure, 
import and export duties may prove convenient and productive. 
They constitute a favourite method of raising revenue, and the 
free trade conscience ought not to be shocked if such duties are- 
levied for revenue purposes, even when they have a protective 
tendency. 

*v(^) Here it must be made clear that many queer notions, 
full of fallacious reasoning, are current in connection with 
this subject in India as elsewhere ; and they have to be guarded 
against- All imports are thus often dubbed as dumping and all 
exports as a drain of the country’s wealth. Ignorance and lack 
of discrimination are responsible for the popular fallacies which 
are indulged in even by educated people. 

128. State’s Attitude : — In view of the extinction of 
opium revenue, the Tp<»ftn was compelled to- 

impose additional taxation in 1910, and customs duties on cer- 
tain articles were raised. In that connection. Sir G. Fleet 
wood Wilson observed in introducing his financial statement:— 

I hope 1 shall not be charged with framing a Swadeshi budget 
in the sense which may be seen indicated on Bryant and May’s 
match boxes (Support Home Industries). I think Swadeshi ist 
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good ; and if the outcome of the changes I have laid before the^ 
Council result in some encouragement to Indian industries, I 
for one, shall not repent it, but I would emphasise the fact 
that the enhanced custom duties are attributable solely to the - 
imperative necessity of raising additional revenue/ ^ He then 
went on to point out that even in Free Trade England consider- 
able revenue duties -had been imposed for revenue purposes 
and that “ in countries which depend mainly on agriculture, 
where the population is poor and there are no large and pro- 
fitable manufactures it will be long before you can dispense 
with customs receipts as a part of the revenue essential for the 
administration of the country/’ 

Here we notice (i) the Finance Member’s anxiety to disown 
all idea of imposing duties for protective purposes and the 
apologetic tone he adopts for appearing to frame a Swadeshi 
budget ; (ii) the necessity he feels to enhance customs duties 
for providing a larger revenue ; and (iii) his conviction that in 
an agricultural and backward country like India, the Govern- 
ment must depend, to a considerable extent, upon customs 
receipts as a part of its revenue. There ate several directions 
in which more liberal expenditure is urgently needed e. g, ex- 
pansion of education and improvement of sanitation ; and more 
reliance will have to be placed upon this form of indirect taxa- 
tion to provide the funds required* Faith in the free trade 
doctrine cannot, therefore, be allowed to prevent the Finance 
Member from imposing import and export duties, though they 
may have a protectionist tendency* 

|J^(5) Protective duties alone will not, however, solve the 
economic problem. They will assist the indigenous industries 
to compete with their foreign rivals, provided, of course, the 
latter are discouraged by the duties and retire from the field 
or restrict their operation in the Indian market. An attempt 
will have to be simultaneously made to improve the conditions 
in which the industries work, and to bring them up to the level 
of their rivals. Care must be taken to see that Protection does 
not entail a sacrifice on the consumers while failing, at the 
same time, to make national production more efficient. Pro- 
tective duties will be one of the ways of ensuring the success 


1 Speech in connection with the Financial Statement for 1910-11. 
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of a new undertaking and must not be allowed to dull the edge 
of enterprise and efScienoy. 

(6) The Indian Protectionist must also ask himself the 
question if Protection “might not merely mean that the manu- 
facturer who now competes with you from a distance, would 
transfer his activities to India and compete with you within 
your own boundaries? ”* The significance of this remark de- 
serves very careful consideration as we have pointed out 
above. Protectionism in India, as in other countries, is, of 
course, intensely national ; and it would obviously insist upon 
purely Indian enterprise being preferentially assisted by the 
State so that schemes of development started by non-Indians 
may not take unfair advantage. 

That by the spread of suitable education, by a provision 
for scientific research, by demonstrations and by means of finan- 
cial and other aid, the State can and ought to promote the 
industries of the nation, has been admitted even by staunch free 
traders. Experimental factories have been recommended and 
were started in the Madras Presidency. Demonstrations are 
being given in agricultural and manufacturing processes. New 
models of agricultural implements and hand-looms are being 
introduced. But this work must be done on a larger scale than 
now, and the problem of the manner in which capital may be 
provided to industries in the initial stages with sufficient gua- 
rantees, must be immediately tackled. Directors of Industries 
have to undertake this work of economic organization and they 
must proceed with the same enthusiasm as the Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies have done. 

( 7 ) "While the State in India follows the policy 
in the matter of trade and industries, it has assumed, in this 
country, several functions which, in other countries, are left to 
private enterprise. The State here is, in many respects, more 
national and socialistic than is usually supposed.* The Indian 


iSirW. Clarke: Speech in the Supremo Legislative Council, March, 
1916. 

2 While the problem of unemployment and the question of chocking the 
abuse of competition are engaging public attention in England, the Govern- 
ment of India has long taken upon itself the duty of relieving distress and 
saving lives in times of scarcity and famine. Bailways and canals have 
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State regards itself as a universal landlord ; it owns most of 
our railways and manages some of them directly; big irrigation 
works are constructed and managed by it ; it is the biggest 
banker in the country and Lord Morley once boasted of the 
immense business done by the India office. The Indian foreste 
are a big state property, and the state is called upon to exploit 
it systematically and vigorously. The same principle has to 
be extended further and consciously applied to the industrial ^ 
development of the country on lines which have now been 
approved by other national Governments. 

129. Fiscal Controversies: — ( 8 ) But the free trade i 
conscience of the authorities in England who have the lash 
word on these matters, and the pressure of vested interests in 
that country which they find irresistible, have stood in the way ; 
of the pursuit of this policy. The demand for fiscal autonomy < 
for India is based upon this anomalous position in which tho; 
Secretary of State can override the wishes of the people of this* 
country, strongly backed up by the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments, as was done by Lord Morley.' 
Whenever any question relating to fiscal policy or State- 
assistance to industries, comes up before the Indian legislatures,, 
the Government in India cannot take action which it thinks^ 
best in the interests of the country, and it has to confess frankly| 
that “ theijr^jBoli4yJajajii_mu.8t be the jgoli^ 

...Xipyernment.’’ ’ 

The self-governing Dominions enjoy complete freedom in 
this respect. Their Governments have raised tariff wails against 
the manufactures of England and they have been allowed to do 
BO. In this Dependency, however, the Government is not 
allowed to enjoy this necessary freedom to manage its affairs- 
in accordance with its circumstances and needs, and thus the 
interests of India are subordinated to other interests. This is 
a long-standing grievance, and none has given expression to it 

always been practically State undertakings. Various tenancy acts and otlior 
measures have been passed to safeguard the poor tenants against the exactions 
of the landlords. An attempt has been made to save the rayats from the ex- 
acting clutches of the mon^y lender. ” — Sir T. Morison. See the Author’^ 
Indian Industrial and Economic Problems, page 176. 

1 Sir William Clarke in the Viceregal Council. 
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more bitterly than the Government of India itself. The Secre- 
tary of State, who is a member of the British Cabinet, is 
directly responsible to Parliament and is subject to the in- 
f uences of British party politics. Parliament itself does not 
take much direct interest in Indian affairs, and British manu- 
facturers and er-officials who are members of either House, 
are able to shape Indian policy. The latter can effectively 
thwart bis measures of reform if the Secretary of State is 
independent-minded and progressive, and will strengthen bis 
hands if he is opposed to progress. 

As Mr. Gokhale has said, in the matter of securing this 
fiscal autonomy which India legitimately claims, * there is 
really not much to choose between the two parties in England.' 
The Liberal party, wedded to free trade, feels that India’s 
salvation lies in the continuance of the existing policy and it 
says that India would bo worse off if Protection were to become 
the accepted policy of England. India’s dependence would be 
intensified and her industries would become more helpless than 
now. On the other hand, members of the tariff reform party 
point to the destruction of the indigenous industries as the evil 
fruit of free trade, and condemn the cotton excise duties in 
unsparing language. They, therefore, advise the Indian people 
to accept their scheme of preferential trade within the Empire, 
though they cannot favour the idea of allowing India to frame 
her tariff according to her peculiar conditions and interests. 
The Labour party which favours India's political aspirations, 
is wedded to freedom of trade and is not likely to support the 
Indian demand in this regard, if and when it comes into power. 
Did India enjoy fiscal autonomy like the self-governing Domi- 
nions, her position would be enviable while she was courted in 
this way by two parties. As a matter of fact, however, whatever 
I'polioy gets ascendancy in England, has to be the policy of 
ilndia too, whether it is suited or not to her conditions. But 
> this state of things cannot continue. 

I The problem of protection and fiscal autonomy for India 
|is mixed up with the Imperial problem of* preferential tradj 
^nd defence. It has invested the latter question with special 
and immediate interest. Schemes of imperial preference and 
imperial reconstruction, have been discussed for several years^' 
but their discussion has had only an aoa lemio interest. Wha . 
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the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain started his campaign of tariff 
reform, the Government of India were sounded as to their views 
in the matter. The countervailing duties imposed on bountyf- 
ed sugar coming from Germany and Austria-Hungary, in the 
time of Lord Curzon, had evoked a warm controversy in Eng- 
land, and that Viceroy had made, what was regarded as a 
contemptuous reference to * the mutterings of the priests at the 
\ shrine of free trade.’ ^o definite scheme of preferential trade 
, had been placed before the Indian Government ^ut the latter 
expressed the view that India wanted a free Irand and would 
"pot like to be involved in tariff wars. 

.|>''I30. Imperial Preference ; — The Government of India 
•were of opinion “ that (1) without any such system India al- 
ready enjoyed a large, probably an exceptionally large, ‘‘measure 
of the advantage of the free exchange of imports and exports ; 
(2) that if the matter were regarded exclusively from the econo- 
mic standpoint, Tndia had some thing, but not perhaps very 
much, to offer to the Empire ; that she had very little to gain 
in return ; and that she had a great deal to lose or risk; and (3) 
in a financial aspect, the danger to India of reprisals by foreign 
nations, even if eventually unsuccessful, was so serious and 
their results would be so disastrous that hn 

jus.UfiedJifl.gBl.bAltJni^ any new policy of preferential trade 
unless assured of benefits greater and more certain than any 
which had so far presented ‘themselves to the Government of 
India.”' 

Later events, such as the occasional meetings of the Im- 
perial Conference, the discussion of the problems of Imperial 
defence and trade and particularly the intimate association of 
the Dominions and of India with England in the war with Ger- 
many, put an altogether new complexion on the situation. Nofc 
that free traders were convinced that restriction of imports 
would do good to England or that preferential trade within the 
Empire would add strength to the economic position of the 
country. The resolutions passed by the Paris Conference did 
not meet with their hearty approval and the proposed arrange- 
ments about preferential trade within the Empire and with the 
Allies were declared to be unsound. But the struggle with an 


1 WebbJ: India and the Empire. 
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unscrupulous enemy, required an efficient organization and con- 
centration of resources, and the voice of oontrovemy was natur> 
ally silenced for the time being. Many difficult post-war 
problems also presented themselves for solution and a closer 
unification of the Empire was found to be imperative. 

The enemy, who had prepared himself for the war while 
the world slept in fancied security, and who violated moral 
and international law, took the Empire by surprise. And the 
Empire made up its mind that this should not happen again. 
One of the guarantees of the future peace of the world was to- 
be the constitutional reconstruction of the Empire and with 
it the readjustment of the economic and fiscal relations of 
England and the Dominions. The urgent need of such 
reconstruction impressed itself so strongly on the minds of 
people that it became the subject of animated discussion. 
So long as the struggle continued, attention had to be con- 
centrated, however, on efforts to win the war. But any discus- 
sion of the issue of constitutional reconstruction naturally 
involved the consideration of the fiscal problem also. The- 
general lines on which the tariff question could be de- 
.cided, were clear. The integral parts of the British Empire^ 
fniust admit the goods of one another on specially favour- 
;ab!e terms, if not absolutely free, and all of them must put more , 
or less prohibitive duties on foreign imports, the Allies coming / 
in for favourable treatment and friendly neutrals being treated] 
more favourably than W:he enemies. This arrangement, like^ 
tariff reform schemes formulated before the outbreak of the war» 
/was calculated to serve two purposes, first, to unite the Empire 
more strongly and make it self-supporting and secondly, to 
promote the industries of Great Britain which suffered from the 
competition of foreign countries like Germany, by ensuring to 
it a steady supply of food and raw materials and markets for 
its manufactures. 

Under such a scheme of Imperial organization, India was, of 
course, entitled to occupy the same position as the Dominions. 
The importance of India, arising out of strategic position^ 
her commerce, her raw materials, her size, her teeming popula- 
tion and her markets, has been recognized by free traders and 
tariff reformers alike. India’s whole-hearted participation In 
the struggle, the sacrifices made by her people for the cause of 
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the Empire and their readiness to go through thiok and thin 
with their brother citizens of the United Kingdom and the Domi- 
nions, gave the Empire a new vision and a now sense of duty 
towards this country. But among those who thought and wrote 
about imperial reconstruction, there was hesitation and reluc- 
tance to accord to what was only a Dependency, the status and 
the privileges of the self-governing portions of the Empire. 
The fiscal organization of the Empire must be based on the 
principal of mutual concession and reciprocal sacrifices. And 
India’s willingness to bear her responsibility as an equal part- 
ner in the Empire could never be doubted. But to treat her as 
a trusted dependent and to expect her to bear burdens with- 
out enjoying corresponding powers and rights, must make all 
the difference.^ 

131« Indian Governttient’s Attitude : — We have never 
believed that India would benefit by consenting to be included 
in a scheme of Imperial preference such as those adumbrated 
by tariff reformers and imperialists in England and in this 
country, ^ndia has claimed fiscal autonomy, because her peo- 
ple want ireedom to frame their tariffs and protect their indus- 
tries against foreign competition. Preferential trade, which 
will not be in consonance with this object, cannot be accept-^ 
able. In their despatch of 1903, the Government of India 
frankly stated : — ** All past experience indicates that in the^ 
decision of any fiscal question concerning this country, power- 
ful sections of the community at home will continue to demand 
that their interests, and not those of India alone, shall be 
allowed consideration. ” Speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1908, Lord Curzon reiterated these views. He observed : — 
** What has been our experience in the past in India of the 
manner in which the influence and power of the Secretary of 


1 That manufacturing interests in England, particularly Lancashire mill 
owners and merchants, should attempt to bring pressure to bear on the Secre- 
tary of State for India to modify our tariff to their {advantage even after the 
inauguration of the Reforms of 1919, is a significant commentary on the 
fiscal positionj of this country in the Empire. The manner in whicli the 
Indians’ claim to civic equality in South Africa and Kenya is being treated, 
cannot but have its effect upon the solution of the problem of impetial 
preference. 

37 
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State as the ultimate ruler of India areexeroised in the direction 
<of the fiscal policy of India ? It is that in fiscal matters the 
; Government of India has to take the views of the Secretary of 
j'State whether it agrees with them or not and these views 
are more likely to be guided and shaped by English than by 
purely Indian considerations. *’ The economic development 
of India is bound up with fiscal autonomy for India and fiscal 
autonomy is bound up, in its turn, with popular control of the 
Indian Government. These are fundamental factors in this 
problem of the trade organization of the Empire and to speak 
of India's participation in a scheme of the Imperial Preference 
without raising her status in the Empire to genuine equality 
with the Dominions and giving the people constitutional con> 
trol, is utterly to misunderstand the whole problem. 

This question was raised, in March, 1913, in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, by Sir Gangadharrao Chitanavis in a 
resolution in which he recommended the adoption of a system 
of preferential tariffs with the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
In his speech, the mover of the resolution claimed fiscal auto> 
nomy for India, but in his view it was outside the sphere of 
practical politics and, therefore, he pleaded for preferential 
trade within the Empire as the next best arrangement. What 
should come first he was willing to postpone and stated that ‘ a 
customs union with the colonies, would gradually secure for us 
there a better and more dignified position than we now have. ’ ' 
Sir Qangandharrao’s plea was unconvincing and fell flat on the 
Council and on the country.^ It only called forth a dissertation 
on the comparative merits of free trade and protection from the 
Pinanoe Member, Sir G. F. Wilson. The financial aspect of 
the question, — the loss of customs revenue that a scheme of 
free trade within the Empire would involve,-— was emphasised 
in his speech which was non-committal, though its leanings 
towards free trade were quite apparent. 

132. Pundamental Principles.— Leaving aside the ex- 
tensive controversial literature which has appeared on this sub- 


1 See Lovat Fraser’s Lord Curzon and After, page 347. 

2 It is eurious to notice that the debate roused the enthusiasm of Sir 
lioper Lethbridge who hastened to write a book on what he chose to call ‘‘ the 
Indian Offer of Imperial Preference.” 
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Jeot.' we may proceed to point, out the f undamental. nr.in oipler| 
which jMe involved in it. ) In tli® first place, in whatever j 
fiscararfaj^^e^f^Is 'proposed, representatives of the people o^ 
India must have an effective voice in the discussion and deterji 
mination. The self-governing Dominions struggled to obtain this 
fiscal freedom and equal partnership in the Empire, and to-day 
they are acting as the equals of the United Kingdom. In 1859, 
•the Finance Minister of Canada administered a rebuke to the 
Colonial Secretary when the latter tried to interfere with the 
fiscal rights of the Colony He said : — “ Self- governm ent wopld. 
be utterly annihilated if the views of the Imperial Government 
were to be preferred to those of the people of Canada. It is, 
fiherefore, the duty of the present Government distinctly toj 
affirm the right of the Canadian Legislature to adjust the taxa- 
tion of the people in the way they deem best — ’even if it shouldj 
unfortunately happen to meet with the disapproval of thy 
Imperial Majesty.” * The new partnership concedes to the 
Colonies a share in the shaping of the destinies of the Empire 
which was formerly entirely in the hands ofthe British Govern- 
ment. During and owing to the recent war, this partnership in 
the British Commonwealth of nations has become more real and 
live. 

(2) India must be treated on terms of equality with the 
Dominions in this respect, and the concession of justice must be 
preceded by the grant of fiscal autonomy.- The first without the 
second is futile. S The concession of a nominal equality of status , 
in the Empire a^d of representation in Imperial and other con- 
ferences will not be enough. A complete change of heart and 
equality in deed as well as in word are essential. It may be 
said that this is impossible so long as India is not a fully self- 
governing Dominion. But if that is so, It is useless to talk 
of India’s equal status in the Empire* (3) The Government of | 
India, which will have to be endowed with full fiscal freedom! 
must also, as a condition precedent to a participation of this j 
<5ountry in an arrangement of preferential trade, be made ame- | 


1 Sec The Colonial Conference; the Cobdcn Club’s Reply to the Prefer- 
ential proposals; the Tariff Reform League’s pamphlets, and the Report o£ 
the Indian Fiscal Commission. 

2 Percy Hurd and Archibald Hurd: The New Empire Partneiship. 
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pable^tQ the CirntrolofillfiJlACi*^ The present fiscal autonomy 
of India is obviously partial and not wholly satisfactory. Tho 
above three things are inseparably bound up with one another. 
When these conditions are satisfied, it will be perfectly fair to 
expect from India all the sacrifices which imperial responsibi- 
lity will throw on her shoulders. The main object of Imperial 
preference is the consolidation of the Empire and mutual aid 
and sacrifices for the promotion of the material prosperity of 
the parts as well as of-the whole. Every measure that enriches 
the component parts enriches the Empire, and no tariff scheme 
will be acceptable that is calculated to injure the individual 
interests of the Dominions or of India. 

The effective organization of the defence of the Empire is- 
« large and important problem. And India can render consider- 
able help in solving it by countributing a small naval force 
as well as an army of her own. But in order to enable her to- 
shoulder her increased responsibility she must be allowed to 
strengthen her financial and economic position. In a note 
submitted to Mr. Montague and'Lord Chelmsford, Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla made out a strong case in favour of the grant of 
fiscal autonomy to this country so that India might utilize her 
opportunities for enriching herself and helping the consolida- 
tion of the Empire. He believes that free trade is unsuited to 
the conditions of India and strongly supports the Indian de- 
mand for protection and fiscal automony, in the interests of the 
Empire as well as in those of India. India* s new status was 
recognized by her representatives ( of course, nominated by an 
unresponsible Government ) being admitted to the Peace Con- 
ference and other conferences, and her being made an original 
member of the League of Nations along with the self-governing^ 
Dominions. And thus Great Britain would claim from India 
sacrifices similar to those made by the latter. But does India 
! enjoy real fiscal autonomy like the Dominions and are the 
sacrifices expected of her truly similar? These questions must 
be satisfactorily answered before Britain’s claim can be- 
admitted. 

133. Diincillty of Solution : — Imperial consolidation to 
be attained by preferential trade within the Empire will, of 
course, entail reciprocal sacrifices, and the scheme must b» 
.such that each constituent part of the Empire will be called 
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|upon to make a reasonable contribution. It is doubtful, how* 
lover, if a policy of protection which preferential trade will im* 
ipose on England, will, on the whole, be beneficial to her Indus- 
I tries and trade, and if a tariff scheme can be devised which will 
Satisfy all parties concerned. It is the ideal of many to make 
the Empire self-contained so as to enable it to snap its fingers 
at foreign countries trying to injure or retaliate upon it. The 
risks run and the dangers overcome in the war with Germany, 
have taught the value of Imperial co-operation and consolida- 
tion. The adoption by the Empire of Imperial preference will, 
in a sense, extend the bounds of free trade, and the experience 
of the war swept away the doubts entertained by many about 
the wisdom of tariff reform. It is an undisputed principle that 
Jthe component parts of the Empire must be brought together 
knore closely than now and must participate in the determina- 
tion of general Imperial policy. 

Sentiment and the sense of political necessity will, of 
course, go a long way in bringing about the achievement of 
Imperial consolidation. The people of this country must realize 
the value to them of India’s membership of the Empire; anc^ 
Great Britain and the Dominions must show corresponding! 
appreciation of their duty to India, The Empire is so vast anci 
produces such a variety of raw materials and manufaotureq 
goods, that it may become self-sufficing more easily than an5?l 
other political organization in the world, ^cut it is this variety, 
and the differences in the Empire regard!^ racial and national \ 
consciousness, economic conditions and constitutional statusX 
that make the solution of the problem highly difficult. The 
arguments of those who would leave the Colonies free to 
evolve their own destinies and instead of trying to tighten the 
ties by tariffs and formal Imperial councils, would look, for 
support, to the affection of the Dominions for the mother coun- 
try, seem to have become out of date. Still it cannot be said 
that they have lost all their force, and a practical consideration 
of the question immediately shows the difficulty of finding a 
satisfactory solution.’ 


1 “ It is easy to say that free trade within the Empire is dcsiratlo, and 
it is to be hoped that in the course of tiineithis ideal will be realised. But 
this country ( Englan<l ) would not gain if this ideal must be purchased by 
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f England*s manufacturing prosperity depends mainly on her 
lability to export to all parts of the world the goods her factories 
land mines turn out, and to import food and raw materials in 
jabundance. A free trade policy is, therefore, eminently suited 
her condition and a radical change in it will require very 
^strong arguments to enforce it.^ One peculiar feature of India’s 
foreign trade which makes the expected beneficial effect of 
preferential tariffs problematical, is the predominant position 
which the Empire already occupies in that behalf. Full 70 
per cent, of the total imports of merchandise in 1913-14 came 
from the British Empire, 64 per cent, being the share of the 
United Kingdom alone. And of the exports, the Empire took 
37*8 per cent., the share of the United Kingdom being 237 per 
^ent. It is obvious that India takes from foreign countries only 
|what the United Kingdom cannot supply and exports to them 
jwhat the Empire does not demand. In these circumstances,, 
{preferential trade will only mean an unnecessary sacrifice of 
Icustoras revenue and enhancement of the prices of articles 


Hacrificing a trade of tlnccfold maguitndc witli foreign cormtvioB, by creating 
all kindB of local jealousies throngliont the Empire, and by interfering with 
system' of taxation \vliieli the people wIk) boar the taxes regard as beneficial, 
oVf at any vni(‘ satisfjKdory.” — Prof. Nicliolson : Principles of Political 
Economy, Vol. III. 

1 T]ie difticnlly vcf(‘iTetl to above will be apparent from the manner in 
wliicli t(ie vesolntions of tlie Paris ’Conference and tlic recommendations of 
the Comiuitiee on Cuminercial and Industrial Policy of wliich Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh was eliairma]i, wove reocived. The Conimitteo recommended, in view 
of the experience gained during the war, tliat special steps ought to be taken 
to stimulate the production of foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactures 
within the Empire wherciver the expansion of production is possible and econo- 
mically desirabls for the safety and welfare of the Empire. ‘Therefore the 
Imperial Government should now declare its adliercnce to tlic principle of 
preferenees for products and manufactures of the Dominions in respect of 
any ciHloms duties now or hcrc-after imposed upon imports into the United 
Kingdom.* The committee further considers tlmt it will be necessary soon 
to consider as one of the methods of achieving the above objects the des- 
irability of establishing a wider range of customs duties which would be- 
1 emitted oi- reduced on products and manufactures of the Empire and 
wliich would form the basis of commercial treaties with Allies and neutrals. 
The reception accorded to tlie report in England brought out the divergence 
of view whhh still exists on the question. See also J. M. Robertson’s “Free- 
Trade’ ’ and Tariffism.” 
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supplied by foreign countries. Export duties on raw materials 
will certainly bring in - revenue but it is difficult to say how the 
Indian producers will be affected by a diminution of exports. 
Even the most zealous advocates of preferential trade, are not 
able to show any substantial- gain that India is likely to make 
^nder a scheme of preferential trade.’ As a business proposition, 
;Imperial preference is not attractive to India, and it is on other 
igrounds that it will have to be justified and be recommended 
ifoT acceptance. 

134. Recent Developments.— The question of Imperial 
preference and Protection has recently lost its academic char- 
acter and has become a live issue of practical politics. Without 
committing the country to the abandonment of free trade and 
the acceptance of protection as a national policy, the Coalition 
Government in Great Britain introduced into its budget for 
1920-21, the principle of Imperial preference by lowering the 
existing import duties slightly in favour of Empire products 
like tea, coffee, tobacco and sugar. This measure entailed an 
insignificant loss of revenue to the British exchequer and was 
not open to the usual free traders’ objection, as it would cheapen 
and not make dear the food imported into the country. But the 
adoption of the principle of preference in England raised the 
important question about the reciprocal concessions other parts 
of the Empire would give to that country. In moving, in the 
'Wiceregal Council, for the appointment of a committee, in 
[Eebruay 1920, to examine trade statistics and to report ‘whether 
[or not it is advisable to apply to the Indian customs tariff a 
system of preference in favour of goods of Empire origin,’ Sir 
George Barnes made it clear that the time had arrived to ex- 
amine the question afresh. 

It is necessary to state here that leaving the general ques- 
tion of preferential trade within the Empire to be decided 
later, the Government of India had already imposed a 15 per 
cent, duty on the exports of raw hides and given a preference 

1 Writing of the probable effect of a differential export duty on jute* for 
instance, Mr. Webb obserres. — “In the case of jute the resultant benefits would 
accrue rather to the United Kingdom than to India. This is no reason, how- 
ever, why India should not take its due position in demanding a statesmanlike 
revision of our commercial policy." — M, De. P. Webb; India and the 
Empire. 
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>pf 10 per cent, in that connection, in the form of a rebate, to the 
hther constituent parts of the Empire. This step was taken 
leritha view to protect the many tanneries which had been 
established in this country during the time of war to supply 
; munitions to the Government, and the preferential treatment 
' was intended to promote the development of the tanning indus- 
\ try in the Empire so that it might become self-supporting in res. 
: pect of leather goods. Pressing financial needs have already 
i forced the Government of India to raise the tariff to unprece- 
! dented heights and even the import duty on Lancashire piece 
goods has been enhanced t o 11 per cent. 


Lord Curzon’s Government had deprecated the involving of 
India in any^soheme oLImperial-preference, and the Commit- 
tee mentioned above examined recent trade statistics in rela- 
tion to Sir Edward Law’s minute attached to the Indian Go- 
vernment ’s despatch of 22nd October, 1903, on that question. 
hVith reference to the apprehension of retaliatory measures on 
the part of foreign countries, the- Committee was of opinion that 
*nn view of the demand for our raw materials, there is no 
'^danger to be feared on this score and that the apprehensions of 
jXiOrd Curzon’s Government in respect of this particular as^ct 
,of the question would, in present circumstances, bs unre al. * 
As regards the loss and profit likely to arise to the country, the 
Committee expressed the view that higher duties imposed upon 
foreign imports, the existing tariff being retained for revenue 
purposes, in the case of Empire goods, would result in enhan- 
ced prices for the Indian consumer and that the benefit from 
an increased market for our exports within the Empire, was li- 
mited. The general conclusion of the Committee, therefore, 
was that ’ India is neither likely to gain nor to lose appre- 
ciably cn the balance by the adoption of a moderate preference 
in our import duties. ’ ^he Committee recommended that the 
whole question should b^examined by a strong CommlssionA 

j 135. Fiscal Autonomy : — The constitutional reforms of 
|19i9, do not make the Government of India responsible to the 
iLegislative Assembly ; and the Secretary of State for India’s 
jcontrol over it remains* Though no statutory provision has 
been made in this behalf, the assurance has been given that a 
convention would be established by which the Secretary of 
State would not override the wishes of the Government of 
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India on fiscal matters if it was in agreement with the Indian 
legislature. The Indian Government would generally be allowed 
to have its own way in framing its tariff, and the Secretary of 
State’s interference would be oonBned to cases in which the 
obligations of the Imperial Government to foreign nations 
would make it necessary. * 

This means an advance over the old position in which the 
Secretary of State dictated its fiscal policy to the Government 
of India. The latter will, again, come under greater influence 
from Indian public opinion, in as much as there will be three 
Indian members in the Viceroy’s Executive Council and there 
will be a large majority of elected members in the central legis- 
lature. The Joint Select Committee of Parliament was quite 
explicit in declaring that fiscal autonomy must be conceded to 
Jndia but that it could not be guaranteed by statute ‘ without 
limiting the ultimate power of Parliament to control the adminis- 
tration in India and without limiting the power of veto which 
Jrestsin Crown.’ It was urged further that neither of these 
'^mitations found a place in any of the Statutes in the British 
Empire. The Joint Committee’s argument in favour of a conven- 
tion in preference to a statutory provision appears to be conclu- 
sive. What is not quite clear is the exception to the Indian 
Government’s fiscal freedom in cases where the Secretary of 
State’s intervention is allowed for safeguarding ‘any fiscal 
arrangements within the Empire to which His Majesty’s 
Government is a party*. Does this mean that India is to 
acquiesce quietly in any scheme of Imperial preference which 
His Majesty’s Government may adopt, irrespectively of Indian 
public opinion and the opinion of the Government of India? 

1 The Join Select Committee of Pwliament on tho Government of India 
Bill, 1919, stated in its report : — ** Whatever be the right fiscal policy for 
India, for the needs of her consumers as well as for her maiiiifacturcrs, it is 
quite clear that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as 
Great Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the 
opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of State should, as far as 
possible, avoid interference on this subject when the Government of India 
and its Legislature are in agreement, and they think that his intervention, 
when it does take place, should be limited to safeguarding the international 
obligations of the Empire or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to 
which His Majesty’s Government is a party.’’ 

38 
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Such oontingencies are not unlikely, and in those oases, India’» 
fiiscal autonomy will be nothing more than a name. 

130t Industrial Policy . — For years together, before the 
recent War, public opinion in India urged upon Government the 
imperative necessity of its taking varied active measures for the 
promotion of industries in the country, and many of the Provin- 
cial Governments had commenced efforts, inadequate and un- 
systematic as they were, in this direction. The Madras Gov- 
ernment, for instance, introduced into its Province a number of 
new industries by the demonstration of their commercial 
success. But the local.European community interpreted this as 
a serious menace to private ^enterprise and an unwarrantable 
state intervention in affairs which ought to be left to private 
enterprise; and when the Government asked the Secretafy of 
State’s sanction for a larger scheme of industrial development,^ 
Lord Morley, in his despatch of 29th July 1910, deprecated the 
diversion to State managed commercial enterprise, of funda 
which were urgently required for the extension of industrial 
and technical education. He laid down the State’s attitude m 
this respect in the following words : — “ The policy which I am 
prepared to sanction is that State funds may be expended upon 
familiarising the people with such improvements in the methods 
of production as modern science and the practice of European 
countries may suggest; further than this the State should not 
go, and it must be left to private enterprise to demonstrate that 
these improvements can be adopted with commercial advan- 
tage. 

The ' deadening effect produced by Lord Morley’s dictum*,, 
dealt a decided set-back to the desire of the Indian Govern- 
ment to pursue an active policy of industrial development by 
means of demonstration and otherwise. Lord Grew, in 1912, 
while accepting the general principle laid down by his prede- 
cessor, put a liberal interpretation upon his dictum and showed 
how it gave very wide scope to the Indian Government for do- 
ing what it wanted, viz. the demonstration of the commercial 
possibilities of certain industrial processes and the advantages 
of improved machinery. Even within the limitations imposed, 
by Lord Morley on the sphere of the State’s industrial actlvi- 


1 Industi'inl Coinmisaion’s Report. 
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ties, a great deal could have been done ; but the Government of 
India ‘had neither the organization nor the equipment to give- 
effect even to'the comparatively limited policy sanctioned by- 
Lord Morley.’ But the pressure of enlightened public opinion 
on Government continued and the vast industrial possibilities 
and serious drawbacks of India were thrown into relief by the 
experience of the earlier period of the war. In their despatch 
of 26th November, 19 15, Lo rd Hardinge'^s Goyeromant-put-their 
deliberate opinion on record that^it is becoming increasingly) 
clear that a definite and self-conscious policy of improving th^ 
industrial capabilities of India will have to be pursued afte 
the war, unless she Is to become more and more a dumping 
ground for the manufactures of foreign nations who will b^ 
competing the more keenly for markets, the more it beoomesi 
apparent that the political future of the larger nations depend 
upon their economic position.” That Government made if 
absolutely clear that ‘ after the war India will consider herself 
entitled to demand the utmost help which her Government can 
afford to enable her to take her place, so far as circumstances 
permit, as a manufacturing country.* ’ 

( Intimately connected with this subject is the question of 
he purchase of the stores required by the various departments 
of the Indian Government. These stores, so far as they are 
imported, have long been purchased mostly from British manu- 
ifacturers, by a department of the India Office, and Indian 
industrialists and merchants have been pressing for a modifi- 
cation of the system so as to allow of the adoption of a more 
liberal policy in favour of purchasing articles of local manu- 
facture on a larger scale. The value of Government store/ 
imported into India in 1913-14 was £ 5. 3 million and in 1920-211 
£ 10. 5 million. This question has assumed greater importance 
in view of the decision of the Government to spend Rs. 15D 
crores on the railways in five years. It was examined by the 
Industrial Commission which made certain recommendations, 
and was further investigated by the Stores Purchase Com- 
mittee of the year 1919-20. There is now in London a Highi 
Commissioner and a Trade Commissioner for India, and the for-j 
pier looks after the purchase of stores on behalf and under th^ 

1 See note by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Indian Industrial Com- 
mission’s Report, pages 313-317. 
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^direction of tbe[Government of India. The stores purchase rules 
iare being reconsidered with a view to meet the claim of Indian 
opinion that a fair opportunity, if not preferential treatment, 
should be given to industrialists and traders in this country in 
.this respect. 

The points that demand attention here are : (1) the Indian 
demand that the State should encourage indigenous enterprise, 

■ capital and labour in its purchase of stores ; (2) the interests of 
the tax-payer who should not be made unduly to undergo a sacri- 
: fice involved in the Government’s purchase of locally-made or 
locally-procured articles in preference to"’cheaper imported 
stores ; (3) the desirability of India making purchases in the 
cheapest foreign markets and not necessarily from British 
manufacturers and firms in cases where stores have to be pur- 
chased abroad ; and the complaint that Indian orders are 
going out of the Empire ; and (4) the expectation of British 
firms that they should be given preference over foreign manu- 
facturers though their own goods may be dearer. The system 
of stores purchase thus involves the principle both of the 
;%>roteotion of Indian industrial interests and of the preference 
'claimed for Empire-produced goods. The Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce is recently reported to have tried to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the India Office urging that British firms are 
entitled to some special consideration, even in face of slightly 
higher prices on the ground of this countfy’s ( Great Britain ) 
services in protecting and promoting- the -welfare of India, and 
claiming that British products are better and wear better than 
foreign. ” * 

137. Immediate Future. — The circumstances which led 
to the appointment of the Industrial Commission, the recom~ 
mendations of that Commission, the work of the Indian Muni- 
tions Board and the industrial prospjct opened by it, the 
accumulation of capital rendered possible by war profits, the 
demand for and the measures taken in connection with economic 
reconstruction in England, the discussion of the problem of 
Imperial preference and last, but not the least, the pointed 
attention which was directed to India’s political and economic 
situation and aspirations by the active discussion of constitu** 
4ional and administrative reform that culminated in the enaot- 

1 Tlic Times Trade Supplement, Enghiecrii';^ Sceliou, 17th June, 1922. 
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ment of the Government of India Act of 1919, — all these have 
contributed to place the question of India’s industrial and fiscal 
policy on an entirely new basis. The authors of the Joint Report 
on constitutional reforms were emphatic in their declaration that 
t “on all grounds, a forward policy in industrial development is 
urgently called for, not merely to give India economic stability; 

: but in order to satisfy the aspirations of her people who desire 
I to see her stand before the world as a well-poised up to-datc 
j country.** 

The strength of the case which exponents of Indian economic 
thought had striven to make out in favour of a deliberate State 
policy of industrial development, was frankly acknowledged and 
all their arguments were repeated in support of that policy, by 
Mr. Montague and Lord Chelmsford in their report on the 
proposed constitutional reforms. And the Industrial 
fully endorsed these views and thus lent the weight of its- 
authority to the opinion which had long been held and persis- 
tently expressed by Indian thinkers, with regard to the economic 
helplessness of the Indian people and the State’s apathy with 
respect to it. The Commission’s conclusions in this connection 
are worth quoting. It says : — “The industrial system is unevenly » 
and in most oases inadequately, developed ; and the capitalists 
of the country, with a few notable exceptions, have till now left 
to other nations the work and the profit of manufacturing her 
valuable raw materials, or have allowed them to remain, 
unutilized. A powerful, well-directed stimulus is needed to start 
the economic development of India along the path of progress* 
Such a stimulus can only be supplied by an organized system 
of technical, financial, and administrative assistance.’’* 

The Commission was not asked to pronounce an opinion on 
the right fiscal policy for India, and therefore, its recommend-- 
ations suffered from a lack of completeness. It was felt that 
the whole problem of the Empire's fiscal policy and relations 
would be better decided after the close of the war. A measure of 
fical autonomy has, however, been conferred on India, and the 
Government has declared itself favourable to the essential policy 
recommended by the Industrial Commission and urged by public 
opinion. The prospects are, therefore, good and it remains for 


1 Report, page 2 DO. 
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the State to give effect to the principles and methods of indus- 
'trial and fiscal policy which have won general approval. Op- 
portunities will be afforded in a unique manner by the constitu- 
tional and administrative reforms, and people and Government 
may be trusted to co-operate in ushering a new era of economic 
development and prosperity. Free trade die-hards, self-centred 
manufacturers and imperialists in England do not still appear 
to have realized the political changes that have occurred in 
Tndia and continue to talk of forcing their pet theories and 
self-seeking policies on the Government and people of this 
country ! 

138. The Fiscal Commission The concession of a 
measure of fiscal autonomy to the Government of India under 
the constitutional reforms inaugurated towards the close of 1919, 
naturally provoked in the Indian legislature the demand that 
ithe national tariff should forthwith be formulated with direct 
feference to the best interests of the country. Government 
immediately aonointed a o-ommission to investigate the question 
in all its bearings, *' t£^ examine, with reference to all the in- 
terests concerned, the tarlff policy^or fhe^G overnm ent of India, 
including the question of the desirability of adopting the prin- 
ciple of Imperial preference, and to make recommendations.’* 
Almost all the Indian witnesses who gave evidence before the 
Commission, plumped for protection, and several Europeans 
also joined them. * It was natural that every one inter- 
ested in a particular industry, should have asked for protec- 
tion for it ; but many European witnesses were not very 
enthusiastic about protection. On the question of Imperial 
preference, opinion was clearly divided and the Indian view 
was distinctly not favourable to it under existing conditions. 

Barring a few exceptions, protection is now practically a 
universally accepted fiscal creed in India, and it was not possi- 
ble that the Commission could pronounce against it wholesale. 
Abnormal financial and other conditions have already forced the 
tariff in India very high, and the strong hold that protectionism 


1 ‘‘The watchword among Indian polititians, industrialists and business 
5uen to-day is protection for Indian industries and in as much as the United 
Kingdom supplies 61 per cent, of India’s imports it is fairly obvious aganist 
whom the [protection would be levied.’*— Ainscougb. 
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iias acquired over the public mind in the country has been wide>f' 
Jy recognized. That the industries of India must be encouraged! 
by means, among others, of high import duties, is now seldoin 
disputed. And the agitation of Lancashire against a policy oi 
high tariffs and of protection, has only fanned the'flame of In-^ 
■dian sentiment.^ What the Fiscal Commission could not 
•easily solve and unanimously agree about were the questions re- 
lating to countervailing excise duties and preference for pro- 
ducts manufactured and consumed in the Empire, The chair- 
man and four other Indians on the Commission, dissented from 
their colleagues as regards the emphasis to be laid upon protec- 
tion as the deliberate policy of the State and the importance to 
be attached to the operation of the principle of Imperial prefer- 
ence. British free traders want low import duties and excise, 
where necessary, to counteract their protective effect ; and Bri- 
tish protectionists are keen on preference for Empire products. 
Indian protectionists want neither. A.nd here came the difficulty 
of the Fiscal Cemmission. The cotton excise duty on Indian 
manufactured cloth, is odious to Indian public opinion. It has 
hardly a friend in the country ; and the arguments based on 
financial necessity, the poor consumers’ interest in cheapness of 
cloth and the danger of pampering capitalist vested interests* 
fail to make any impression favourable to free trade or an 
excise duty. It is difficult to convince Indian'opinion of the 
reasonableness of an excise duty in the face of the contention 
that Indian mills do not compete with Lancashire in as much 
as they produce different varieties of yarn and cloth and are 
handicapped in a number of ways. The comparative cost of 
\putting up a spindle in Lancashire and in India before the war, 
•for instance, was two and four giuinees respectively, and in 
|post-war conditions it is stated to be £7 and £14. 

> . As to Imperial preference, the Commission could not ignore 
the feeling prevailing in the country that it bad a political as 
well as an economic aspect. So far as the latter was concerned, 

1 “ The demand from industrialists in India, both European and Indian* 

for a protective tarifE is most insistent The more agitation there is in the 

United kingdom, the closer become tlie ranks of the Indian politciians ” — 
Ainscough. 
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6S0I1 CSS 6 could be considered on its merits. It would be possible 
to concede it if it entailed no loss on the country. The treat- 
ment meted out to Indians in the other parts of the Empire^ 
in Kenya and South A.frioa, even at this day, is not calculated' 
to commend the politcal necessity or advantage of Imperial 
preference to Indian public opinion, and put it in a frame 
of mind to give general acceptance to the principle. The 
Indian mind is very sore on that question, and recent 
happenings have aggravated instead of improving the situa* 
^tion. The conclusions and recommendations of the Fiscal 
Commission can .not carry weight in the country in so far as 
they fail to take sufficient account of Indian sentiment in this- 
regard ; and the dissent of five Indian members, including the 
chairman, is full of significance which will not be lost upon 
the people. The following statement will show at a glance 
the position of India with reference to inter>imperial and 
foreign trade : — 

Indians Trade. 

Percentage thare of United Kingdom, British Empire and 
foreign countries. 




Import 

8. 

Exports. 

Total trade. 


1913- 

14 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1913- 

14 

1 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1913- 

14 

1919- 
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1920- 

21 


1 Shore 

share 

1 Share 

( Share 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Sharo 


1 P-c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

I P- 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

United King- 
dom 

64 

46 

61 

24 

28 

22 

41 

35 

44 r 

British Posses- 
sions 

6 

12 

5 

14 

24 

21 

11 

19 

12 

Total British 
Empire 

70 

68 

66 

38 

52 

43 

62 

54 

56- 

Total Foreign 
Countries 

30 

42 

34 

62 

48 

67 

48 

46 

44 

Total Value of 
Trade in 

lakhs of Bs. 

1,83,25 

1,69.03 

3,35,60, 

,2,48,88 

2,53,88 

2,56,53 

4,32,13 

4,22,91 

5.91.£5 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Total trade. 


1913- 

14 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1913- 

14 

1919- 

20 

1920- 

21 

1913- 

14 



Principal 

Countries 

British Em- 
pire : — 
United King- 
dom ••• 

64-1 

45*5 

61-0 

23-7 

28*5 

21*9 

40*7 

35*3 

44- 1 

Ceylon 

•4 

1*8 

•6 

3*7 

4*2 

4*6 

2*3 

3*2 

2*3 

Straits Settle- 
ments 

1-9 

3*3 

1*4 

2*8 

2*9 

3-6 

2-4 

3*1 

2*3 

Ilongkonfi: 

•5 

11 

•7 

3*2 

2-0 

2-8 

2*0 

1-6 

1*7 

Australia 

•5 

1-3 

•4 

1*6 

2*1 

2*4 

1*2 


1*8 

Eygpt 

•2 

1-0 

•5 

•9 

58 

1*5 

•6 

40 

•9 

Other British 
Possessions... 

2*4 

4*0 

1-4 

21 

6*2 

6-2 

2-8 

4*8 

3*4 

Total British 
Empire ... 

70 0 

51 0 


380 

52-2 

43*0 

520 

54-0 

56*0 

Foreign 

(^untrlea 

United States 

2-6 

9-5 

10*5 

8*9 

13*1 

14*8 

6'2 

11*7 

12*4 

Japan 

' 2'6 

19*8 

7-9 

9.2 

11*6 

9*5 

6 4 

14*9 

8*6 

Java ••• 

5-8 

6-7 

4-6 

*8 

1-J 

1*2 

2*9 

3*5 

3*2 

France 

1-5 

11 

11 

71 

3-5 

3*1 

4*8 

2*5 

20 

China (exclu- 
sive of 

Hongkong 
and Macao) 

•9 

1.5 

*9 

2*3 

1-2 

3-3 

1*7 

1*3 

1*9 

Belgium 

2-3 

... 

1*6 

4*9 



8*8 

... 

3*1 

Turkey (Asia- 
tic) ••• 

•3 

•3 

•3 

1*2 

2-9 

2*8 

•8 

1-9 

1*3 

Italy 

1-2 

•5 

1*2 

3-2 

3*8 

2*6 

2*3 

2*5 

1-8 

Other foreign 
countiiea ... 

12-8 

2-6 

5*9 

24-4 


14-7 

191 

7-7 

9 7 

Total foreign 
countries ... 

30-0 

42-6 


62C 

HQI 

H| 

48*0 

46*0 

44- 

Total 

100 

IOC 

IIIQR 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


39 
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The earrency System. 
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139* In lAnctent Times :~When the few wants of a 
simple life can be satisfied by the exchange of commodities, the 
need of a medium is not felt and coins are rare. Money, in a 
more or less crude form, comes slowly into use, first in towns 
and later in rural areas. The existence or accessibility of gold, 
silver and copper, facilitates the introduction of metallic money 
whose regulation becomes the duty and the privilege of the ruler. 
Though barter largely prevailed in Indian villages, gold, copper 
and silver coins have been very commonly used by the people 
from remote times. There is sufiScient evidence to show 
that during several centuries preceding the Ohristian era and, 
of course, succeeding it, emperors and kings highly cherished 
the privilege of coining metallic money, and the internal trade 
of the country required coins of various denominations. The 
importance of metallic money was clearly understood and royal 
mints were systematically managed. The extent to which 
money is used depends upon the, stage of economic progress 
attained by a community or locality and no uniformity oanbe 
looked for in this respect in India, in ancient or later times. 
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The use of regular currenoiee was not* of course* to bo ex- 
pected in the age of the Vedas. Pieces and tumps of gold (ruk- 
ma) were used in place of coins* and in the Rig Veda there is a 
reference to the gold Mana* an old Semitic measure or coin. ' 
The Budhist times were a period of transition. * The older sys- 
tem of traffic by barter had entirely passed away never to 
return. The later system of a currency of standard and token 
coins issued and regulated by government authority had not 
yet arisen. Transactions were carried on* values estimated* 
and bargains struck in terms of the ‘ Kahapana* ’ a square 
copper coin weighing about 146 grains* and guaranteed as to 
weight and fineness by punch marks made by private indivi- 
duals. ^ No silver coins appear to have been used and gold 
coins are rare. In the centuries just preceding and succeeding 
the Christian era* we have silver and bronze coins, punch-mark- 
ed, cast and struck on one side only/ 

The Arthashastra of Chanakya refers to the Superintendent 
of the Royal Mint (Lakshnadhyaksha), and to the Examiner of 
Coins (Rupadarsha) whose duty it was to "regulate currency both 
as a medium of exchange ( vyavaharikim ) and as legal tender 
(koshapraveshyam)*. Silver coins (rupyarupa) are made up of 
four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part of any of the other in- 
ferior metals. Counterfeiting is visited with appropriate punish- 
ments. The Mahabharata makes mention of copper and gold 
coins, the latter being also used as ornaments, viz. necklaces./ 
Silver does not, however, appear to have been used for purposes/ 
of coinage. The weight and the comparative values of coins of 
gold, silver and copper are given in detail in the Smritis of Manu^ 
Narada &c. and in the Shukra Niti. " Karshapana,* ‘ Nishka* 
and ‘Suvarna’ are some of the names of the coins mentioned and 
Narada tells us that ‘Suvarna’ was otherwise known as "Dinara** 
the Roman ‘ Dinarius*. It will thus be seen that the transition 
from barter to a money economy and to a system or systems of 


1 P. T. Shriinvas lyoiigav. ‘ Life in Ancient India, ’ 

2 Khys Davids ; Diidliist India. 

? Rapson : Ancient India. 

4 ' srfirri I 

m' \\ — Mnini, VllI, 
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mints and ourrenoies» was slowly aooomplisbed by the early 
centuries of the Christian era though barter and crude coinage^ 
survived in parts of the country even to later times. 

140. Pre-British Period : — The Mahomedan kings of 
Delhi in the Middle Ages, had their own distinctive coins and 
‘Altamish introduced a purely Arabic coinage and made the 
silver * tanka* of 175 grains, the ancestor of the rupee, his 
standard.'* Mahammad Taghluk improved the gold and silver 
coinage and introduced a token currency of copper which, how- 
ever, he had to recall on account of the ease with which it lent 
itself to counterfeiting. Akbar improved the currency still fur- 
ther and it was maintained in the time of his successors. Abui 
Fazal describes Akbar’s rupee as ‘ a silver coin of a round form 
in weight 11^ Mashas ’ and states that it was first introduced 
in the time of Sheer Khan and that it was revived and made 
more pure in his master’s reign* He likewise describes gold 
coins like the Mohur, this coin being round in form, weighing 
11 Mashas and being valued at Q rupees. The principal copper 
coin was the Dam, formerly called ‘Pysha’ and in value the 
40th part of a rupee. Gold coins were struck at four places in 
the Empire, in Bengal and at Agra, Cabul and Ahmcdabad. 
Silver and copper were coined at ten other cities besides, while 
copper alone at many more. As regards the use of the different 
hoins, Abul Fazl significantly remarks “ A great deal of 
fraffic is carried on in this flourishing country in Moburs as 
^ell as in Rupees and Dams.” The danger of clipt and light- 
weight coins defrauding the State treasury was serious and the 
weights below which coins were no longer legal tender, were 
decreed by Government. 

The Mahomedan rulers of central and southern India 
followed the example of the Delhi emperors and issued gold 
and silver coins. Under M abratta rule the gold Hon was the 
standard coin and grants were made and assessments of the 
land tax fixed in terms of the gold coinage. The rupee coins of 
the Mahomedan kingdoms, however, (circulated widely in the 
seventeenth century and the rupee soon came to have an ex- 
tensive vogue. It is well known that even in very old times, 
the exports of India were paid for by foreign countries in goId» 


1 See Laoe Poole: Medieval India. 
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«nd Roman coins have been found in large quantities in the 
Madras Presidency. There is no wonder if-in a large continent 
like India, divided into numerous kingdoms and principalities, 
hundreds of different coins should have been issued and been 
simultaneously in circulation. The coins were known by the 
names of the places where they were minted. The varying re- 
lative values of these coins’ must have caused some uncertainty 
and inconvenience in commercial transactions, but the intrinsic 
values of the chief coins were probably well known to experts 
and business men. 

To mint coins was an important prerogative of sovereigntyi 
and was exercised by petty rulers as much as by powerful kings/ 
Several of the coins bore the effigies of the rulers and the 
distinctive names of the places where they were minted. Under 
the Mahrattas, in the middle of the eighteenth century, manu- 
facturers of money were licensed by the Government on payment 
of a fee, and the weight, quality and denomination were fixed* 
The ratio of the Delhi gold Mohur to the rupee was 1 to 
The mints were not open to private coinage in the sense in 
which the expression is understood, but the supply must have 
been well adjusted to the demand. It appears that the silver 
rupee coin circulated very largely in Northern India an 3 the 
gold mohur was only a supplementary coin there. The position 
was reversed in Southern India where the gold coin enjoyed the 
widest circulation and the silver coins were only subsidiary to’ 
it. As the power of the Moguls did not spread to southern India, 
their currency system was not adopted in those parts. The 
landmarks in the history of Indian currency since the beginn- 
in of the last century will be indicated below. From them 

1 Tlie policy of one mint and one coin current all over the voalm, with 
which we have become so familiar in the present century, did not find much 
practical recognition in this or any otiier part of India. Mr. Macleod in his 
work on “ Indian Ciinency” mentions that when British Rule commenced 
there were no less than nine hundred and ninety-four (994) different coins 
of gold and silver current in india. In an official table published for the 
guidance of the civil courts in the Bombay Presidency tlie names of no less 
then thirty-eight gold coins and over one hundred and twenty-seven silver 
coins are mentioned as still so far current in different parts of this Presidency 
as to make it worthwhile to give the relative intrinsic values of these local 
currencies in exchange for the Queen’s coin.” — Ranade : Currencies and Mietfi 
under Mahratta Rule. 
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it will be seeu that whereas under the Hindu and Mahomedan; 
rulers, both gold and silver coins circulated freely in the country 
without an attempt on the part of Government to fix, from 
time to time, the relative values of the two, the silver rupee is 
now the main coin of the whole country, supplemented by paper 
currency and the gold sovereign, for the minting of which 
arrangements were only recently made in Bombay and whose 
relation to the silver coin is fixed by law. 

141« Under Bast India Company The confusion 
caused by the multiplicity and variety of coins cumnt in 
|its territories, led the East India Company, which ^ad its 
lown distinctive rupees* coined in Bombay and Madras, 
/to think of making the currency uniform, and though in 1806 
; the Directors declared that while^* fully satisfied of the 
propriety of the silver rupee being the principal measure 
of value and the money of account,*' they did not wish 
to introduce a silver currency to the exclusion of the 
gold,*’ only twelve years later, the silver rupee was substituted 
for the gold pagoda as the standard coin of the Madras Presi- 
dency, where gold coins had, till that time, been the principal 
currency and money of account. There had been four diffierent 
rupees in circulation, those of Murshidabad, Fourrukhabad, 
Arcot and Surat, besides the gold Mohur and the pagoda worth 
respectively Bs. 15 and Rs. The Mahratta territories also 

had their own repees coined in various places. Efforts were 
steadily made to unify the currency and they at last culminat- 
ed in the demonetization of gold and the establishment of the 
rupee as the only legal money of the country. 

In 183 5, the present silver rupee weighing 180 grains, llths— 
fine, was formally established as the standard coin in the whole 
of British India, and gold was demonetised. It was enacted 
that,' no gold coin shall henceforward be a legal tender of pay- 
I ment in any of the territories of the East India Company.* But 
I by a proclamation of 1841, Government authorised ofiScers in 
I charge of public treasuries freely to receive gold mohurs at fixed 
( rates which represented a ratio of 15 to 1 between silver and gold* 

1 The tirst British Mint ip India was established in Bombay in 1671 and 
the East India Company, as it extended its tenitorial antliovity, took up the 
indigenous rupee as the basis of its uwbvsilver currency. 
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By the middle of the Iwt century gold depreciated owing to the 
discoveries of the yellow metal in Australian mines, and 
Government in India became embarrassed when the public took 
advantage of the divergence between the legal and the market 
ratios of gold to silver by presenting gold at the treasuries and 
exchanging it for a larger value in silver. A notification was, 
therefore, issued towards the close of 1852, declaring that on 
and after Ist January 1833, “no gold coin will be received on 
account of payment due or in any way to be made, to the Gov- 
ernment in any public treasury within the territories of the 
East India Company. " 

The ‘ battle of the standards * was fought on the Indian soil 
as on that of Europe, and the difiSoulty of adjusting the ratio 
of gold to silver was experienced in India as elsewhere. Both 
gold and silver had their advocates in India, and there was a 
division of opinion among the officials of Government. MerA 
chants in India, 'Indian and European, memorialised the Govern- 
ment of India for a gold currency, and the latter were prepared 
to make sovereigns and half sovereigns legal tender at the rate i 
of one sovereign for 10 rupees. Officers like Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Finance Member of the Government of India from 1863 to 1865 
and Sir Richard Temple a few years later, strongly supported 
the proposal of a gold currency linked up to the rupee at a 
Hxed rate. The Mansfield Commission appointed to inquire into 
the question, likewise warmly recommended the making of 
gold coins legal tender money, in 1866. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, however, did not approve of the proposal and only autho- 
rised the receipt of gold coins in public treasuries as used to be 
done before 1853, at fixed rates which were slightly raised two 
years later. 

142. Bimetallic System.*— The uniform practice in 
almost all countries, western and eastern, has been for govern- 
ments to issue from their mints, coins of both gold and silver 
and then to fix their relative values or leave them to be deter- 
mined by economic forces. These media of exchange are, 
however, measures of value and their quantity has an effect 
upon their purchasing power and is itself limited byf that 
power; The regulation of a uniform supply of currency and 
of its steady purchasing power becomes exceedingly difficult, 
*and caused seiiohs annoyanoe^in the middle of the nineteenth 
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century. Fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver 
in European countries and America where currencies were on 
a bimetallic basis, caused great embarrassment by the influx 
now of one metal and now of the other. The value of silver 
compared with that of gold began to fall with a relative 
increase in the supply of the former or an augmented demand 
for the latter, in the third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and as some European countries followed England's lead in 
adopting the gold standard, the other nations of Europe 
combined in the Latin Union to protect themselves from the 
danger of being over flooded with the cheap white metal. The 
value of silver which was 60x*ir d. per. oz in 1872, came down to 

d. in 1876, to 50 tV d. in 1883, to 42% d. in 1888 and to 3 5 A 
in 1893. The countries of the Latin Union were at last compel- 
led to abandon the bimetallic system and to give pp the free 
coinage of silver. Thus came to be established t hS * limn ing ’ 
standard under which though silver coins are full legal tender, 
there is no free coinage and they are virtually token money. 
This meant the triumph of the gold standard, which has now 
been adopted in all countries of the world except China. 

Under the system of bimetallism, both gold and silver are 
standards of value, and the relation between the values of the 
two is fixed by law from time to time. Mints'are open to the 
coinage of both the metals and both are full legal* tender. The 
market rates of gold and silver fluctuate according to the law 
of demand and supply, while the legal rates remain fixed, and 
for the time being, the overvalued metal drives the undervalued 
metal out of circulation and out of the country which tempo- 
rarily comes to have a currency of only one metal. The weaker 
coin alone remains in circulation, the other being melted, 
hoarded or exported, and the supply of currency is not adequate 
to the demand. If bimetallism were adopted by the principal 
nations of the world, the fluctuations and the embarrassment 
would be considerably minimised. But no agreement could be 
arrived at on this question, the monetary conferences which 
were held -in 1878, 1881 and in 1892, to settle the problem, proved 
abortive and nations had to adopt the gold standard accompani- 
ed by a legal tender silver currency, whose parity with gold 
was maintained by State regulation of the coinage of the white 
metal. 
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W3. DllflCttlties In India r— The ^Indian Government 
<soc tinned to be pressed for a gold currency, particularly when 
gold was comparatively cheap ; and at last in 1874, it declared 
itself unable to recognize gold as a standard of value in this 
country. From 1835 to 1899 the Indian currency rested on 
a silver basis, but the circumstances which ultimately forced 
Government to adopt the gold standard were peculiar. Its 
troubles were not due to bimetallism, as the Indian currency 
system was silver monometallism. The circumstances were 
these. India is a debtor country. Its Government has to remiTj 
fto England every year crores of rupees for meeting the Home/ 
fOharges, its expenditure in London on account of interest, 
pensions, salaries and so forth. The revenue of Government is 
collected in silver rupees and the charges in England must be 
met in gold. When silver was demonetised by European coun- 
tries and its supplies were larger than the demand, the value of 
the white metal expressed in gold steadily fell. The lower 
the gold value of silver, the larger was the amount of rupee^ 
the Government had to find to meet the Home Charges. In 
kact, the drop of one penny in this exchange value, added more 
than one crore to the amount of rupees that had to be providep 
I for procuring the necessary amount of gold to meet the Hom^ 
Charges in England.^ 

^/^ Besides the Government, merchants and others who had 
to make remittances to England, sustained a loss and had to 
suflfer from the inconvenience of instability. The Government 
of India felt the necessity of adopting the gold standard and the 


1 ‘‘To make this point clearer, it may be mentioned that in 1873-74, 
before the fall in the exchange value of the rupee commenced, the amount of 
Ilome remittance in lieu of paymenta tlie Secretary of Slate makes in England 
on behalf of the Indian Government, of such charges as interest on debt raised 
in England, civil and military pensions, salaries, the price of stores etc., was 
about £ 13 millions which at a rate of exchange of 1 s. 10*351 d. was 
represented by Rs. 14,26,57,000. During 1892-93 the amount remitted was 
£ I6i millions which at the average rate of exchange in that year, viz. I s. 
2*985 d. required a payment of Rs. 26,47,84,150. If this had been remitted 
at the rate of exchange of the year 1873-74, it would have heeded only 
Rs. 17,75,19,200; which means that there was a loss of Rs. 8,72,64,950, entailed 
upon India by tne falling exchange in that year.” — Qokhale and Economic 
ileforms, page 28 . 

40 
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introduction of a gold currency, and the temporary suspension^ 
of the compulsory coinag^f silver in the Indian mints, had 
been suggested to them ; *rbut the main object of such attempts 
as were made by that Government to deal with the subject 
between 1878 and 189t, was not to effect a change in the standard 
of India but to facilitate an international agreement which 
might cause a rise in the gold price of silver, and thus diminish 
the inconvenience resulting from the retention of a silver 
standard in India?N It was in this manner that the Indian 
Government camera be associated with and interested in the 
efforts of bimetallic countries to steady the ratio between the 
values of gold and silver, though it had no intention of chang- 
ing its own silver monometallic system. The United States 
of America too had to face the problem of depreciating silver, 
especially on the pressure of the producirs of that metal, and 
attempts were made in that country by the Bland Allison and 
Sherman Acts to maintain the price of the white metal by 
the Government’s continuous purchase and coinage of fixed 
quantities of that metal. 


In the meanwhile, in 1^76^ comm erciah^odies in India had 
begun to urge upon Government the need of suspending the 
coinage of silver temporarily with a view to prevent the further 
fall of the rupee. But Government did not countenance the 
proposal on the ground that interference with the Indian stan- 
dard of value had not been called for. Only two y.aa xadater> 
however, they made a representation to the Secretary of State 
pointing out the difficulties and losses entailed upon them and 
on the country by the fall of silver and recommending the 
establishment of a gold standard. But Her Majesty’s Treasury 
was opposed to the change and the Imperial Government would 
not sanction it. frhe twenty years’ period between 1873 and 
1893 has been dwded into three stages : (1) 1873 to 1878, when 
plans about the supension of rupee coinage and the introduction 
of a gold currency were discussed; (2) 1878 to 1^92, the year of 
the calling of the Brussels International Monetary Conference,, 
during which efforts were made to secure an international bime^'^ 


tallio agreement and (3) 1892 to the closing of Indian mints to 
free coinage, when hopes about bimetallism had melted awa^ 

i When tli^^ rehabilitation of silver by an agreement among: 
nations proved hopeless, mainly owing to the hostility of tha 
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British Oovemment, the Oovernment of India at last proposed 
at once to close their mints to the free coinage of silver and to 
make arrangements for the introduction of a gold standar d^In j 
a telegram to the Secretary of State, of 22nd January 1893^RT» l 
Government of India explained their proposal by saying that 
they would issue a notification declaring that English gold coine 
would be legal tender in India at a rate of not less than 18 d. per 
rupee and that an interval of time should elapse between the 
mints being closed and any attempt being made to coin gold in 
Indi^ The hands of the Government were strengthened by a 
powerful agitation that was carried on in India under the 
auspices of the Currency Reform Association led by Mr. J. 
Mackay (now Lord Inchcape) in favour of currency reform 
on the above lines, though there was a large body of opinion 
opposed to the propose#^ change. 

144. Herschell and Fowler Committees.— The Secret 
tary of State for India referred the proposal to a committee 
presided over by Lord Herschell, which reported in favour 
of the suggestions of the Indian Government with slight modi 
fications. The Committee recommended that though the mint! 
were to be closed to free coinage, they were to be used for coin- 
ing rupees in exchange for gold at the rate of 16 d. to the rupee. 
And gold was to bo received at the public treasuries in payment 
of public dues at the same rate. These provisions were intend- 
ed to render the transition in the development of the currency 
system smooth and as free from sudden disturbance as possible. 
The Committee could find no alternative to the closing of the 
mints for fraeing the Indian Government from its financial 
difficulties, ^n accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee, SAct No. VIII of 1893 was passed providing for th< 
closing of the Indian mints to the “free coinage” of both golc 
and silver, however, reserving power to Government to coii 
rupees on its own accountN By notifications arrangements were 
' made for the receipt of gdld at the Indian mints in exchange 
for rupees at a rate of 16 d. per rupee. When the question was 
raised in 1897 whether the Indian Government would join 
France and the United States of America in foliowing a com- 
mon policy of free coinage of silver and gold at a ratio of 15V^ to 
1, the Government recorded the decided opinion that it woul4 
be unwise to do so in view of the stability which the Indian* 
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^^urrenoy and exchange system had been steadily attaining after 
a great deal of uncertainty and trouble. 


<|h e Secretary q£ „ St a te for Indi a a ppo i nt e d 4he 
j'owler Commit tee to con sider and report upon certain pro- 
^sals wnicn the Go^rnment of India had made with the 
object of making effective the policy adopted in 1893. At 
this time the currency position was as follows: — *‘(1) Gold is not 
legal tender in India though the Government will receive it in 
the payment of public dues; (2) that the rupee remains by law 
the only coin in which other than small payments can be made : 
^ i) but that the Indian Government has declared (until further 
notice) a rate at which rupees can be purchased for gold coin 
or bullion — such rate serving to determine the maximum limit 
to which the sterling exchange can risa under present arrange- 
ments.'* 

V* The rate of exchange adopted on the recommendation of the 
Herschell Committee, had been only tentative and it was to be 
definitely fixed in the light of experience. Owing to the con- 
traction of rupee currency the rate of exchange had slowly 
mounted up. The average rate was 14*5 d. in 1893, 13*1 d. in 
1894, 13-6 in 1895, 14*4 In 1896, 15*4 in 1897, and 15*9 in 1898. 
But uncertainty about the future still hung over trade and 
banking and it was felt that the time had come for putting an 
lend to the period of transition, ^he Indian Government, there- 
fore, proposed to create a gold reserve by borrowing, to withdraw 
from circulation and melt down rupees so as to raise the value 
of the rupee to 16 d. and to add to the gold resesve by the sale 
of bullion obtained by melting rupees, all these suggestion^ 
[being designed to promote the establishment of an effective 
[gold standard. The hands of Government were, in this manner, 
forced to accept a policy which it had long refused to favour . 
Losses involved in sterling remittances and caused by the 
continuous fall in the gold value of silver and of the silver 
rupee, were the determining factor in the currency and ex- 
change situation. 

Widely divergent views were held as to the wisdom and the 
ustice of the policy adopted in 1893, and the several interests 
concerned, looked at the question from different points of view. 




1 Report of tbc Fowler Committee. 
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The British Treasury, to whom the question had been referred 
by the Secretary of State on the receipt of proposals from the- 
Indian Government, had consistently set its face, in 1879, and 
jin 1886, against tampering with the currency and making it 
'artificial. It had been pointed out that whatever relief would 
' be secured by Government would be at the expense of the Indian 
taxpayer. Exporters of Indian produce like the tea planters 
were opposed to the change, while importers of foreign good» 
supported it as they would benefit by it. Public opinion in 
India had been opposed to the policy of 1893 and all interference 
with the country’s currency had been deprecated as unneces- 
sary and harmful. 

W5. eurrency Schemes The problem of Indian cur- 
renoy and exchange had been debated for nearly forty years i 
nor is it regarded as solved even now'. But in 1898, Govern- 
ment had to make up its mind as to what system it would 
Anally adopt. On the one hand, (1) the need of stability of ex«^ 
phange as a condition of smooth and prosperous trade, (2) the 
necessity of preventing the losses which a falling exchange 
ientailed on Government, and (3) the necessity of establishing 
^the same standard as prevailed in England and other countries 
with which Indian’s trade chiefly lay, were urged in favour of 
Uhe adoption of a gold standard and in justification of the clos-- 
ling of mints to the free coinage of silver. It was pointed out, 
on the other hand, (1) that silver monometallism was the best 
'policy for India as it had worked satisfactorily, on the whole,, 
^and prices had remained steady under it, (2) that Government’^ 
^exchange diflSoultyJcould be met by retrenchment andeconomjr 
and the systematic curtailment of India’s gold obligations, e. g«. 
home charges, (3) that a falling exchange had stimulated trade' 
and promoted prosperity and (4) that an artificial currency^ 
system was undesirable, especially because it meant the trans- 
1 ference of the loss of the State indirectly to the shoulders of 
the people. 

^ these confiioting views were placed by witnesses beforo 

> the gowler Committee which had to decide whether India, 
should revert to the ol^ system or follow up the arrangements 
initiated in 1893, as 'well as to examine the Indian Government’s 
scheme and to recommend a satisfactory method of stabilizing 
the exchange value of the rupee. On a review of the whole 
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position and a careful oonBideration of the divergent opinions 
submitted to it* the Committee declared itself in favour of the 
effective establishment of a gold standard to be accompanied, 
I of course, by a gold currency, the British sovereign being declar- 
ed a legal tender along with the rupee at the rate of 1 sovereign 
15 rupees. The restrictive legislation of 1893 and other causes 
had pushed up the gold price of the rupee and, therefore, the 
exchange to 16 d., at which the Committee stated that it should 
be fixed. The rupee would now become a token coin as its face 
value would be higher than its value as silver metal, but the 
Committee could not recommend the imposition of a limit on 
the amount for which rupees should constitute a legal ten- 
der. Token coins are usually subsidiary coins and vice versa, 
but their legal tender character need not necessarily be restrict- 
ed to a particular amount. The profit on the coinage of rupees, 
which was to be undertaken when the proportion of gold in the 
currency exceeded the demand, was to be accumulated in a spe- 
cial reserve fund. This profit would represent the difference bet- 
ween the intrinsic metallic value of the rupee and its artificial 
value. These recommendations were accepted in their entirety 
by the Indian authorities and steps were immediately taken to 
carry them out. 


Jy The Fowler Committee, of course, rejected the Government 
jif India’s proposal regarding the melting of rupees and consti- 
tuting a gold reserve out of borrowings. But the most impor- 
tant schemes submitted to it were the Jnndsay and ProWn 
ajQ heme s which have special interest, in particular, the proposals 
of Mr. Lindsay, because they formed the basis and the inspira- 
tion for the gold exchange standard which has been ultimately 
evolved out of the Fowler Committee’s recommendations ia 
favour of a gold standard accompanied by a gold currency. 

, essence of the Lindsay plan was the constitution of a gold reserve 
fund locate3]^n gold in London and in rupees in India out of 
which drafts, to be sold either way by Government, were to be 
met. The drafts were to be offered at rates just below and above 
the gold import and export points to obviate the remittance of 


Kold to and from India. As Government rates would be cheaper, 
j the trade would not care to make actual remittances of gold 
Slither way; and exchange could thus be stabilised by the action 
\^of Government. Gold was to be used, under this system, not 
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for internal cumnoy but only for settling India’s balance of 
foreign indebtedness when necessary. The plan proposed by Mr. 
liesley'-Probyn was also intended to do away with the necessity > 
of a gold currency. '^e would issue a gold note of Rs. 10,000 1 
denomination and kmp the gold reserve in India. The gold was! 
not to be”ooined but was to remain 'in the form of bar^ The/ 
Fowler Committee approved of neither scheme and held tha/ 
"the habit of hoarding does not present-such practical difficulties 
as to justify a permanent refusal to allow India to possess the 
normal accompaniment of a gold standard, namely, a gold 
currency. ’’ 

146* Opposition to Ohange of Standard It may be 

generally observed that the currency policy recommended by 
the Fowler Committee has been admitted, on the whole, to have 
been a sound policy, though the steps which led to it, were 
partly the result of a panic, partly of helpless drifting and 
partly of concentration of attention only on one aspect of the 
problem viz. Government’s financial embarrassment caused by 
a falling exchange and the loss incurred by those who had to 
make remittances abroad. It is interesting to notice the strong 
views expressed by financial experts and high Government offi- 
cials before 1893 against any tampering with the Indian silver 
standard. 

Mr. R. Hardy, Treasurer and Secretary, Bank of Bengal, 
stated in a memorandum, dated 22ad May, 1886 : — “In conclu- 
sion, I would observe that the whole position of India, as a 
nation, in regard to the silver question, may be stated broadly 
as follows: — The foreign trade of India consists of exports of 
merchandise : the exports pay not only for India’s gold obliga- 
tions abroad, but for her imports of merchandise as well, and a 
balance always remains in her favour. This balance she takes 
in silver. If silver is cheap she gets more of the metal than 
she would get if it were not so cheap, and I hold that it is most 
to her advantage to get more, than less silver. It, moreover, 
appears obvious that the pressure of the gold payments upon 
India as a whole, depends not upon the price of silver, but upon 
the gold prices realised for the merchandise exported tp meet 
such gold payments. That the Government is in the position 
of receiving its revenue in silver, it may be asserted, does not 
affect that, the national aspect of the question, and in my vu w 
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it is therefore, clearly the duty of Government to meet any 
financial necessity arising from a fall in the exchange, either 
by increasing taxation or by reducing expenditure, or by both. 
To attempt to meet the difficulty by taking the extreme mea- 
sure of changing the standard of value is, I think, out of the 
question, and I express this view, holding the opinion that the 
value of silver will probably yet fall considerably, ” ‘ 

'Keferring to^Lieutenant-General Straohey’s proposal to 
" feive India a gold standard without a gold coinage, provision 
/being made for the expansion of the currency to meet require- 
ments of trade,^Mr. J. Westland, Controller and Auditor 
General, and afterwards Finance Member, Government of In- 
dia, wrote in 1886 “I am inclined rather to say that greater 
facility in meeting its home obligations is the only interest that 
India has in a gold standard ; and if a silver standard is better 
with respect to all its other relations and concerns, I cannot 
concede that the question connected with its home obligations 
is of such tremendous importance as to overwhelm all others. 
The fact that our European officials, regarding our connection 
with India as only temporary look to the gold standard of the 
country, where we ultimately intend to live, as preferable, for 
our own purposes, to the silver standard of the country where 
we earn our living, is somewhat apt to increase in our eyes the 
importance of remittance from India to England. But if we 
want to stay in India all our lives, and -our children after us. 
as the infinite majority of people dwelling in India do, I doubt 
if we would look upon a manifestly appreciating standard as 
more desirable than one which has been fairly steady in the 
past, so far as absolute value can be measured ” 

Mr. D, Barbour . Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Finance and Commerce, and later, also Finance 
Member in the Government of India, held indentical views and 
maintained : — “ The loss or gain therefore to India, as distin- 
guished from the Government of India, in respect of her per- 
manent gold obligations, depends entirely on the gold prices 
which she can obtain for her exports. No manipulation of the 
Indian, currency can possibly affect the gold prices of Indian 

1 Pee Selection from Papers relating to the Introduction of a Gold 
Currency in India, pages 433 to 460. 
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exports and therefore General Strachey’s proposal could in no 
case give any relief to India as a country whatever effect It 
might have on the financial position of Government. Just as 
much as Government gained« just so much must the Indian 
people lose. ’* 

There was a large body of people in India holding similar " 
views * and they contended that (1) the exchange difficulty 
could have been and ought to have been met by economy and e 
reduction in the gold obligations of Government ; (2) that it wai 
not necessary to alter the standard of value as an artificial in > 
crease in the value of the rupee was only another method of im 
posing additional taxation upon the people in an indirect way ; 
(3) that there was no room for the reduction of expenditure wai 
not believed by the public which was pressing for econom] 
and for justice being done to India in the matter of finanioa 
burdens; (4) the plea that the limits of taxation had been reach • 
ed was not also accepted as Government was not prepared t( > 
impose import duties on British piece goods for fear of Lanca r 
shire opposition. The argument that a falling and low exchange 
stimulated exports and promoted India’s prosperity, ought not 
indeed to be carried too far because a country soon adjusts 
itself to a low rate and exchange cannot go on falling indefi* 
nitely. But as Prof. Kemmerer concludes, * the actual develop- 
ment of the merchandise import and export trade, therefore, 
during the twenty years prior to the Herschell Committee’s 
Report, had hardly been such as to justify a strong condemna- 
tion of the silver standard.’* And for years, the gold prices of 
India’s chief imports had been declining more rapidly than the 
gold value of the rupee, and India had been actually receiving 
from Europe larger quantities of these goods on the average 
per rupee. 

147. Change Effected ^-•The financial embarrassments 
of Government and the inconvenience and loss suffered by non- 
official and official Europeans, however, proved an irresistible 
argument in favour of the adoption of the suggestion to make 
the rupees token coins and, by restricting their out-put and 
supply, to raise their exchange value to 16d. per rupee. Five 

1 See Appendices to the Beport o£ the Fowler Committee, pages 47 to 65. 

2 Modem Ctirrenoy Befonns, page 28. 
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years* experience of the steadily rising rupee and the growing 
conviction that it could be successfully fixed in the neigh- 
bourhood of 16d., appeared to endorse the wisdom of the policy 
initiated in 1893 and to weaken the force of the objections which 
had been raised against it. »■ iftac anvayni nent^ there fOTe, 
gave up its attitude of hesitancy and boldly embarked upon a 
policy of a gold standard to be ultimately aocompanied by a gold 
currenoF. ( 1 ) Sovereigns and half sovereigns were made legal 
tender ; ( 2 ) active steps were taken to open a mint for the 
coinage of gold in India, though the scheme was dropped in 
1902 to be revived only ten years later ; ( 3 ) profits on the 
coinage of rupees were -being accumulated in a special gold 
reserve to be used for the support of exchange ; ( 4 ) efforts 
were made to induce people to use sovereigns as a medium of 
circulation. What was tentatively adopted in 1893, was now 
finally accepted as a fundamental principle of the Indian our>» 
renoy system and the first steps towards the goal of a gold 
standard and a gold currency, were deliberately and firmly 
taken. But very soon Government policy began to drift, the 
ideal recommended by the Fowler Committee was put out of 
sight, and India came to have a gold exchange standard instead 
of a genuine gold standard I 


The original idea obviously was to alter the guage of the 
^ndian currency system and to link it up to the gold standard 
jBystems of other countries with whom India’s foreign trade 
Was mainly connected. The break of guage involved in India’s 
paving a silver standard, it was believed, hampered trade and 
paused a great deal of inconvenience to this country as well 


to others. India was, therefore, to develop a gold standard 
. ^stem like the one prevailing in England and elsewhere. The 
> legislation of 1899 and the measures taken in consequence of 


i' its underlying motive, were admittedly intended to carry out 


the object stated above, ^ut Government departed in several 
important particulars from the lines of policy laid down by thtf 
I Fowler Committe^ “ The investment of the .Q &ld ■fltandard 
' Reserve in seouriti^ in London, the dropping of the schema 
^ for a gold mint in India, the practice of selling Council drafts 
at something below gold point against the Currency Beserva* 
t the establishment of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
I Reserve .the diversion in 1907 of money from that Reserve for 
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yoapital expenditure and its use in 1908 for meeting drafts sold 
'by Government in India on London to private traders, are all 
(examples of divergences from the scheme adumbrated by the 
Committee. The system actually in operation has accordingly 
t never been deliberately adopted as a consistent whole, nor do 
the authorities themselves appear always to have had a clear 
* idea of the final object to be attained. To a great extent this 
« system is the result of a series of experiments.*” Those con* 
nected with and interested in the management of the currency 
and exchange system of India, seemed to argue to themselves : 
" What is, after all, a successful currency system^? That 
-which ensures a stable exchange value of the rupee. Other 
things are of subsidiary importance and discussion about gold 
in circulation, a gold mint, the gold reserve, issue of rupees 
and so forth, is merely of academic interest.” 

Gold Exchange Standard: — The goal of a gold 
standard accompanied by a gold currency recommended by the 
Fowler Committee and accepted by the Indian Government, 
grew dimmer and dimmer from the view of the authorities who 
managed the Indian system ; and they discovered in a few 
years that they had, ’unconsciously as it were, established in this 
-country a scientifically perfect and practically faultless system 
of currency and exchange, rightly or wrongly called the ‘ gpjd 
1 >xohange stand ard*. Under that system, gold is the nominal 
standard of value, and though gold coins, viz. the sovereigns, 
are legal tender, they do not form an essential feature of 
the system.^ The principal currency is the token silver rupee 
which is unlimited legal tender and which there is no obligation 
on the part of the State to redeem in the standard metal viz. 
gold, uhe relation of the rupee to gold is fixed independently 
of its intrinsic worth as silver and the coin is just a bit ol 
gold but not legally redeemable ^ gold. Currency notea 
are encashable only in token rupeesmThe obligation of Governl 
f ment is restricted to giving token rupees fur gold at the fixed 
irate and to provide gold or rather sterling drafts only when the 
^exchange value of the rupee, artificially fixed at a high level, 
^oes below tlin grild fiirpnrt poiTlt The Gold Standard Reserve 


1 See Chamberlain Commission’s Beport, page 13. 

2 Compare the Lindsay scheme referred to above. 
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located in London is the fund built out of profits on rupe» 
coinage, and is the fund out of which the sterling drafts sold 
to the public are paid. Gold, not in circulation but for th» 
foreign exchange, or rather steriings drafts, is the standard of 
lvalue and therefore the system is called the gold exchange 
Iptandard. 

Severel eminent economists like Professors Keynes and 
Spalding and high Indian officials regard the exchange standard 
as an ideal system of currency, and the Indian discovery of a 
cheap and efficient system has been imitated in such countries 
as the Fhilipines, Straits Settlements, Porto Rico and Mexico ; 
and it is stated that the system prevails in practice, if not in 
rtheory, in countries like Japan, ^he exchange standard 
/system, it is said, economises gold b^dispensing with its use 
for internal circulation and by satisfying currency need^ 
with silver and paper money based upon gold which becomes 
international currency and which is available when required 
for remittance abroacf. In gold standard countries like 
England, it is urged, gold coins form but an infinitesimal part 
of the money jin circulation which consists of cheques and 
notes. I^he Indian ^stem is, therefore, described as ‘an 
improved gold standar<nwhioh will come i^re and more into 
favour as its utitily is ^tter appreciated ;(^d in fact, it is re- 
garded as an ideal currency system for unions to adopt. The 
Chamberlain Commission of 1913, which was appointed to exa- 
mine and report upon the many severe crixicisms which had been 
! heaped upon the policy into which the Indian Government had 
^ drifted, had nothing but commendation for the exchange 
' standard system. It summed up its view thus : — “Our view is 
^that India neither demands nor requires gold coins to any 
' considerable extent for purposes of circulation (as opposed to 

S laving or hoarding), that the most generally suitable media of 
nternal circulation in India are at present rupees and notes, 

I and that the Government should, as opportunity may offer, 

! encourage notes, while providing — and this is the cardinal 
^feature of the whole system — absolute security for tbe 
' convertibility into sterling of so'muoh of the internal currency 
■\ms may at any moment be required for the settlement of India’s- 
^external obligations. ’* ‘ 


1 CbambeTUin Oommission’s Report, page 20* 
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W9. ©riticism: — A dispassionate consideration of the 
above view of the supporters of the exchange standard would 
lead to the oonolu^on that it contains a good deal of truth 
and sound sense, uf the proulOlil^ liieljalsTW a dcaif* 

able thing and the^ waste of gold used for currency must be 
I prevented But we cannot endorse the statement that the 
j exchangestandard is an ideal standard, particularly when it 
is forced upon a country not by unavoidable circumstances 
' but by political authority. The gold standard was practically 
non-existent in England during war time but the Ounliffe 
Committee recommended its early restoration and unceasiagjj 
efforts are being made in that direction. ^A. country’s currenoyl 
must be l egally oonvertib le into the standard metal ; otherwise 
it loses one of its essential characteristics.^ The exchange 
standard is though it provides for the expan4 

sion and contraction of currency according to public needsJ 
these operations are not satisfactorily performed. That sfcan-l 
dard is suited to the conditions of a country which cannot 
command an adequate supply of gold. If. pot narrn r rfr to say , 

without taking all circumstances into account, that the Indian 
currency system based upon ff tpod the 

s hnnk and etpess of the last w a r jjetter than the gold standard 
in other countries. As we shall presently show, Htapdar d 
hopelessly broke dawn in suite of deaparatfl afforta feo bolater 
it up._ In his masterly note of dissent appended to the 
Chamberlain Commission’s Report, Sir James Begbie has 
disposed of the objections taken to the adoption in India 
of a true gold standard, accompanied by gold coins in circula- 
tion, as was recommended by the Fowler Committee. 

Financiers in other countries are alarmed at the large 
absorption of gold in India and would like that the stream of 
the yellow metal flowing to this country should ba blocked, 
restricted and diverted into other channels. Imports of gold 
into India are, however, only the price paid by foreign nations 
for a part of Indian exports, and the currency system of India 
cannot be developed to suit their convenience and interests 
though this country is obviously interested in the financial 
rehabilitation, stability and progress of the world. A return 
to the gold standard is, at the present moment, indeed hopeless 
in countries like Austria. Germany and Russia, while it is 
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being slowly and laboriously brought about in England and is= 
still surrounded with serious difficulties in France and Italy. 
The enormous issues of paper money, which are practically 
inconvertible and the huge national debts of the oountriea 
of the European continent, are a serious obstacle to the 
restoration of the gold standard. Economy in the use of 
gold is, therefore, one** of the remedies suggested for the 
present evil and international co-operation is preached in 
that regard. Tha-iacreased value of gold, caused by enhanc- 
I ed cost of production and the insatiable demand that exists 
: and will exist for it, all the world over, will automatically 
I check the industrial use of the yellow matal and will react 
upon its consumption, in India. ^ The world’s production of 
gold was as follows : — ■ 

World's Gold Production. 



£ (Mil.) 


£ (Mil.) 

1915 

96-4 

1918 

790 

1916 

93-5 

1919 

752 

1917 

86-3 

1920 

70-0 


The accounts of the hoards of gold in India and of the 
hoarding habits of the people, are exaggerated and the fact that 
the masses in western countries also are addicted to that habit 
has been brought out by the quantities of sovereigns and other 
gold coins which have emerged from unexpected^ quarters for 
investment in war loans.* We have ample evidence to prove 
that gold coins have always been popular and in extensive 
circulation in this country. One of the lessons that a study of 
Indian history teaches, is that the statement now so generally 
made that^dia is too poor a country for the circulation of 
gold coins is unsupported by the facts of the castas they can 

1 “ Tbits the task may seem to involve great di£BcuI ties. But if we are 
not prepared to abolish at once and for ever the use of gold as a standard of 
value, we clearly must do something to stabilise the value of gold, and this is 
certainly not possibie without a rational regulation of the monetary demand 
for gold. In addition, we may perhaps apply other means, viz., flrst, suitable 
restrictions of the industrial demand for gold ; and second, a policy aiming at 
checking the demand for gold from the Far East by developing Asia’s needs 
for more useful European products.” — Qnstave Cassel. 

8 Committees of patriotio people in England, during war times, succeed* 
«d in unearthing small and scattered treasures of sovereigns from villages. 
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be asoertained from the history of the mints under ftCoghul and 
Mahratta rule and that there is no reason why * if the gold 
coins were in demand a hundred years ago there should not be 
a similar natural demand for these coins In our present oondi» 
tion of greatly extended commercial and banking activity. ' 
We do not wish to suggest here that gold coins were in active 
circulation among the mass of people as media of exchange ; 
but must emphasise that they had their proper place in the 
currency system of the country, l^ree convertibility of the 
internal currency into gold is necessary and will not bo 
j impossible in India^ We do not certainly want gold coins to 
f take the place of paper money and feel that the latter may 
' be expanded consistently with the introduction of a true gold 
standard. 

150. Indian eonditions.— Gold and silver have been 
preferred by mankind for the material of their currencies for 
certain rar^ qualities they possess, android, in pnrtioulaiiL.feas 

ior man. That the precious metals are 
used both in arts and for currency purpos^, is perhaps unfortu* 
nate in view of their limited supply , ^nd we support the 
gold standard in opposition to the exchange standard because 
the latter is only a second or third best and not because of 
mere sentiment or the glamour of gol^ The use of paper 
money must admittedly be encouraged as a more economical 
instrument of exchange, but in India it has its limits. If 
^ there is not sufficient gold to go round in the countries of the 
world, they must devise some suitable system by agreement 
among themselves and adopt bimetallism, for instance, ^ut^ 
India cannot be expected to be satisfied with an exchange 
standard because it is inconvenient to other nations to allow 
her to have the gold standard and because the exchange 
standard is acceptable to the Philipine^ and the Straits Settle*^ 
ments or to certain European nations m their present financial ^ 
^embarrassment, me agree with -Prof. Nicholson in thinking 
that it is an inferior standard which suffers from serious draw->^ 
backs and, in fact, is not a standard at all. ^ 


1 Ranade : Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule. 

2 See an article on the subject in The Economic Journal^ June, 1914, 
by Prof. J. S. Nicholson. 
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, ^ Conditions in India in this respeot are different from those 
prevalent in other countries which have a gold exchange 
standard. (1) Here the annual gold absorption is large and the 
production of the yellow metal in Indian mines amounts to five 
crores a year. (2) The balance of trade is usuually favourable 
to this country, in spite of the payments which we have to 
make in England ; and occasions when gold may by required 
remittance, are rare. (3) The accumulation with the 
jpublic of token coins turned out of the Indian mints and absorb- 
|ed by the people, is dangerous, and if facilities are given for the 
[circulation of gold coins by means of a gold mint and otherwise, 
[stability of exchange will be still further secured. (4) The 
absence of a gold mint in India and the large circulation of 
silver tokens for which Government does not bind itself to give 
gold coins, are calculated to foster the hoarding habit which 
every one is anxious to discourage. (5l^Iq p_muoh ^ Jtontion is 
paid in India to the maintenance of foreign exohtknge, and 
every thing else is subordinated torit. (6) The rupee, which is 
^he principal coin of the country, is only a note printed on silver 
and its convertibility is limited. And consequently it does not 
inspire in the public mind the same confidence that a gold coin 
is calculated to do. (7) Gold coins largely circulated in India 
and were popular before the yellow metal was demonetised in 
the last century, and if the people want gold coins, there is no 
reason why they should not be supplied to them. * (8) Senti- 

ment and public confidence contribute not a little to the suc- 
cess of a currency system ; and it cannot ba said that the 
Indian token currency is regarded as satisfactory by the public 
and conduces to economic progress. 


1 Special imiuiriea were made with regard to the circulation and popul- 
arity of the sovereign in the different parts of India, and Mr. 

Cotroller of Ciirrency, arrived at the following conclusion; — *‘0n the whole, 
it may perhaps be fairly concluded from this evidence that the popularity 
of the sovereign as a medium of ordinary currency depends largely upon the 
extent to which it is made available to the cultivator by the various firms and 
middlemen who buy up his produce, ^and that when it is available in large 

quantities it is gladly accepted and used in every day transaction! There 

in no doubt that some gold is hoarded or, in other words, put aside k) meet 
exceptional and unforeseen expenditure, but this is otily natural ’’.-^^eport 
of the Controller of Currency for 1913-14, Appendix IIlTi 
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151. fl Gold M^t lor India :-^fter the Fowler Commit- 
"tee had recommende;^he adoption of a gold standard and a 
^old ourrencr, the Government of India took up seriously the 
question of starting a gold mint in Bombay, and in his financial 
statement in 1900, Sir Clinton Dawkins announced that every 
thing was ready for it. But all possible imaginary difficulties 
iaving been raised by the Mint authorities in London and the 
British Treasury, the project was abandoned. The question was 
raised again in 1912^y Sir Vithaldas Thackersay by moving a 
resolution in the Supreme Legislative Council and Mr, Gokhale 
accorded his support to the suggestion g^l ^ ^ on i d be 

c oined in th^ I ndian mints. The Government of India sent a 
despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 16th May; 1912, and 
strongly urged the necessity of minting a gold coin in India. 
The plea put forward in the despatch is supported by sound 
reasoning, and it completely demolishes the case of the oppo- 
nents of the proposal. The despatch examines and refutes the 
arguments (1) that an Indian gold coin is unnecessary, (2) that it 
will not assist the maintenance of exchange, and (3) that it will 
be too expensive ; and ends by remarking, (1) that the proposal 
for a gold coinage had behind it the support of Indian public 
opinion. 

/ Lord Crewe, the Secretary of State for India, referred the 
proposal to the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury. They did 
not accept it, and instead, offered two alternative courses: — (1) 
“ That a branch Mint be established at Bombay solely for coin- 
age of gold under the supervision of the Royal Mint and His 
Majesty’s Treasury ; (2) that the control of the whole of the ex- 
isting Mint at Bombay be taken over by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who would accept at the expense of India the responsi- 
bility for an establishment, producing not only British gold 
coins but ^Iso coins for circulation in India, that is, silver and 
nickel. ” y^hese proposals could not be agreed to ; but as Lord 
Crewe pointed out in his reply, it was open to the Government 
of India * to prduoe at one of the Indian Mints a^separate In- 
dian gold coin of the denomination of say Rs. 10^ The Secre- 
tary of State suggested that this course would be inexpensive 
and would avoid the intervention of the British authorities in 
India’s general coinage operations* There was further this ad- 
vantage that a gold coin of the denomination suggested would 
42 
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I satisfy such ourrenoy requirements as are not met by the pre- 
sent facilities for obtaining sovereigns, rupees and notes. Tho- 
Chamberlain Commission, however, holding as it did that a 
,gold exchange standard with an actual currency consisting or 
token coins and notes, was quite enough for India, did not see 
4ts way to lend its support to the idea of a gold mint or even of 
.the circulation of gold as currency. But if Indian sentiment 
wanted a mint and if the Government was prepared to incur- 
<the expense, the Commission stated, it might have a gold 
.•mint provided the coin to be minted was the sovereign ( or the 
half sovereign). ' 

Gold Standard Reserve Pond .'-~One of tho 
chief buttresses of the Indian ourrenoy system is the Goldi 
Standard Reserve Fund which was created on the reoom* 

I mendation of the Fowler Committee and^ras to be formed out 
of the profits on the coinage of rupees. Vrhe gold thus accu- 
mulated, was to be made available for foreign remittances 
whenever the exchange fell below specie poin^ But the inten- 
' tion of the recommendation and the object of ■flie Reserve were- 
differently interpreted, and the soundness of the policy pursued 
by Government in connection with the Reserve was seriously- 
called in question. The chief questions for consideration 
, regarding the reserve were : — (1) the purpose for which it should 
be used; (2) the form -in which it should be held, that is, 
actual gold or securities or partly even in silver; (3) its location, 
that is, whether it should be held in England or India ; and (4) 
its amount, that is, whether it should be allowed to accumulate- 
indefinitely and, if not, what limit should be placed on its< 
accumulation.^ 

^ 1 The monetary etringency earned by the War, at last s-wept a-way all 

objections and forced the hands of the QoTernment, and a Royal Proclama- 
tion was issued on 2l3t December, 1917, directing that a branch of 
the Royal Mint be established in Bombay, that gold coins of the same 
denominations, designs, weights and fineness as gold coins coined at the 
Hint may be coined at the Bombay branch mint, that the Master of the Mint 
[prepare and transmit dyes for the gold coins to be coined in Bombay, that the 
coins so coined be deemed to hare been issued from the London mint and be- 
legal tender in like manner and to like extent, and the Bombay Mint be re- 
garded, for the purpose of gold coinage, as part of the London Mint. 

2 See Appendices to the Interim Report of the Chamberlain Commission, 
page 87. 
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These questions were forced upon public attention by th» 
experiments whicli were made by successive financiers with 
the gold reserve. As a correspondent observed in the,J!jpi^^ 
Times towards the close of 1913, Sir Edward Law perpetrated 
the first blunder by investing the reserve in England instead of 
keeping it in India. He was obsessed by the possibilities of 
interest, with the result that India has not only l ost all the 

advantacreff Af > trnlH i-flaAiwi>-hii± Jiaa snfferad tha Inaa 

of, nearly | pnii-nn atarllng through the„ .d flPieclation of 
Another point of departure was that in connec- 
tion with the purchases of silver for his coinage opera- 
tions, Sir Edward Baker decided to hold six crores of rupees 
on behalf of the gold standard reserve in the shape of 
coined rupees. JThen came the intervention of tha_ Maokav 
Committee. TThe demand for railway construction ha<V 
outstripped theNsapaoity of the Government of India tc^ 
furnish the necessary fund^ A committee which sat in Eng* 
land* under the chairmanship of Sir James Mackay ( Lord 
InChcape ), t.W. half jPIQfitS* 

on coinage should be dive T^eJ to oanitsl e xpenditure on rail<^ 
Ajnillion sterling was. misanproDrtalitnj fq, 
hafrtft t he universal condemnatian of such a perversion of 
sound principle compelled tbe Heorecary of State tftaJSjthdtSS, 
^^jlaolgion which in no concelveable circumstances should have 
been taken.” Attempts were likewise made to fix a limit to the 
accumulation of the gold reserve fund so that additions to it 
beyond the limit might be devoted to capital expenditure, "and 
£ 25 million was, at one time, regarded as a safe limit. 


T n thfi crfaia nf IflOg a fl a , l i) r ir- tn rlu.i i i» w nf .faifnpd 

I In dia.. Exports fell off owing to the unfavourable character of ' 
the agricultural season and imports continued to pour in.. 
‘There was consequently a heavy demand for remittance' - 
of gold abroad, and it was stimulated by the premium upon the 
yellow metal caused by an American financial crisis coming 
on the top of a scarcity in this country. The Government 
of India first hesitated and doled out gold in small quanti- 
ties. But its stock of the yellow metal, was small and 
was likely to be soon exhausted It, therefore, sold sterling^ 
drafts on London to the extent of ft “ put a., 

severe strain on the gold standard and currency reserves in. . 
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IXondon. Thia experienoe taught a valuable lesson in the 
management of Indian currency, and similar measures were 
resorted to when there was an adverse balance of trade soon 
after the out-break of the war and later in the course of the 

153. Recommendations of Chamberlain Commis- 
sion : — The Chamberlain Commission, gThinVi mpnrtAd in 
disoussed all the points in dispute between Government and its 
critics with reference to the Gold Reserve, mainly the question 
whether the bulk of the Reserve should not be hold in gold instead 
of in securities and in India instead of in London and whether 
the Reserve should not be used to relieve monetary stringency in 
this country instead of being looked up in England. The Commis- 
sion thought that as the chief purpose of the Reserve is the 
maintenance of exchange and as the gold is wanted for payment 
in London, that financial centre is the proper place where it 
should be located. It concluded: — (1) No limit can at present 
[be fixed to the amount upto which the Gold Standard Reserve 
should be accumulated; (2) the profits on coinage of rupees 
• should for the present continue to be credited exclusively to 
«,the Reserve; (3) a much larger proportion of the Reserve should 
be held in actual gold. By an exchange of assets between this 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve, a total of about 
10,000,000/ in gold can be at once secured. This total should be 
kaised, as opportunity offers, to 15,000,000/, and thereafter the 
authorities should aim at keeping one half of the total reserve 
in actual gold ; (4) the Indian branch of the Reserve in which 
rupees are now held, should be abolished, the rupees being 
tbanded over to the Paper Currency Reserve in exchange for 
gold ; (5) the proper place for the location of the whole of the 
’Reserve is London ; and (6) the Government- should definitely 
undertake to sell bills in India on London at the rate of 1 s. 
3*11 d. per rupee whenever called upon to do so. The oonsider- 
^ation that a reserve of gold held in India will inspire confidence 
in the public mind and may be lent to Indian banks to the 
^ benefit of commerce and industries, as also the consideration 
that in a time of crisis location of Indian gold in London may 
cause serious inconvenience and loss, did not impress the 
Commission, which attempted logically to deduce its conclu- 
aiona from the -exchange standard principals underlying the 
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^administration of the Indian system of ourrenoy and ex* 
change; and it lent its support to the policy pursued by 
Government with regard to the location of the Reserve. Oik 
the outbreak of the war, the silver branch of the Beserve" 
was abolished and a loan was taken from it temporarily tO" 
replenish the cash balances of the Government of India. 

At the end of the official year, 1916-17, the total of th» 
Reserve stood at 4!J,^^million8, more than £ 4 million being 
added to it on account of the huge coinage of rupees the Gov- 
ernment had to undertake to replenish its dwindling stocks. 
The loan taken from the Reserve was returned to it in the 
course of the year, and £ 25*4 millions were invested in London,.. 
£ 6 millions having been placed at short notice by the Secretary^ 
of State for India. The holdings in the Gold Reserve on 21st 
March 1918, were estimated at £ 34*31 millions and out of this,. 
£ 28*31 millions was invested in London, the remaining £ 6> 
million being placed at short notice in the same place. There 
was not an ounce of this gold in India at the close of 1917>18. 
“ On March 31st 1918, the total profit on coinage since 1900,. 
was £ 28, 843,592 ; the interest and discount, £ 8,074,195 and 
the profit by exchange, £ 194,966, a total of £ 37,112,703. Of this 
aiim, £ Huh hyan used for capital ex penditure on 

jrailwRy a ; the remainder has been credited to the Reserve. Th»' 
total interest and discount including the profit on ex^ange,. 
upto March 31st, 1918, were £ 8,269,111, and the total*ossea 
through depreciation, sale and redemption of securities, &o. 
were £ 1;535,606. There was thus a net profit on investmenta 
upto March 31st, 1918, of £ 6,733, 505." ' 

154* Paper Money : — To economise the use of the pre<* 
oious metals and to supply to the public a more convenient 
form of ourrenoy. Governments and banks issue paper money,, 
and paper occupies a large place in the currencies of th» 
advanced nations. The cheque in England and the bank nots 
on the continent, are extensively used as media of exchange, 
and metallic money occupies only a very subordinate position 
in the ourrenoy systems there. The right of issuing notes is a 
monopoly enjoyed by banks in certain countries while in th» 


1 Q. Findlay Bbirras s Indian Finatee and Banking. 
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United States of America banks are allowed to exercise this 
function freely.’ As the right to coin money out of paper is 
likely to be abused to the detriment of the public, the issue of 
notes is generally regulated by the State in all countries. 
Where there are State banks, as in Russia, there is no question 
of the control of Oovemment. In countries, like England,. 
France and Germany where the connection between the central 
bank and the State is very intimate, and in America, where 
there are numerous private banks enjoying the right of note 
issue, the regulation of the issue of notes is found necessary in 
the interests of the public. 

There has recently been a great expansion of paper our* 
renoy in India as an vastly larger scale in other countries ’ the 
stringency of money caused by the war having necessitated the 
issue of large quantities of notes. The currency thuse xpandedt 
must: be steadily deflated as the demand for it decreases and 
Government has been cancelling the superfluous notes as they 
are received in the treasuries. But this process of deflation 
had practically to be stopped owing to lack of resources and 
the rather inconvenient dimensions of the floating debt. 
The use of cheques in ordinary transactions, is however, limit- 
.«d ; and though the progress of paper circulation is satisfactory, 
and was exceptionally rapid in time of war, there is yet an 
unlimited field for the expansion of paper currency. There 
will be an apparent set back in this regard from the wartime 
position, for a few years, but the popularity of paper money 
is bound steadily to grow. 

I Prejudice born of ignorance will disappear with familiarity 
knd Government’s policy of ‘ universalizing ’ notes i. e. making 
Ithem encashable in all parts of the country, whatever the oir> 
/ole of issue, has already contributed to the expansion of paper 
/currency. The poorer classes find it difficult to keep and han> 
^e paper money in India and hence its progress in villages, is 
slow. The preference shown for metallic money by the mass 
cf people in this country, is due to their social habits and their 
poverty ; and this fact must not be lost sight of in criticising 

1 Though there in no monopoly of iesue in the U. S. A., the privilege of 
-note issue enjoyed by banks is hedged in with various conditions and. 
ccstrictions. 
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'their love of that form of ourrenoy and ought to moderate our 
'onthusiasm for the promotion of the use of paper as an instru- 
ment of exchange. Any forcing of the pace in this matter and 
the issue of a large amount of token currency will only drive 
the people to gold and encourage hoarding among them, 
^pread of education! progress of industries and commerce and 
fthe policy of Government tending to popularise ourrenoy notes, 
will encourage a larger use of paper substitutes for metallio 
j^oney. Instruments of credit were in use among bankers and 
'merchants in old times ; but bank notes and notes issued by the 
State as a part of national currency, were not known. This is 
-a development of the past seventy years. A few commercial 
houses in Calcutta used to issue their own notes in the early 
-years of the last century ; but their circulation was naturally 
limited to a small area and amount. “Under Acts of thiV 
■Governor-General, Nos. VI of 1839, III of 1840 and IX of 1843^ 
the Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and MadraS were 
■authorised to issue notes payable on demand, but the issue of 
the notes was practically confined to the three cities of Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras. These note were not legal tende r. 
The issue were limited to maxima of two crores of rupees in 
the oases of the banks of Bengal and Bombay, and of one crore 
in that of the Bank of Madras. These Acts were repealed by 
Act XIX of 1861 , providing for the issue of a paper ourrenoy 
through a Government Department by means of notes of the 
Government of India payable to bearer on demand. These 
notes were made legal tender within the circles of issue. SincA 
the 1st March 1862, when this Act took effect, no banks have) 
been allowed to issue notes in India.*' * 

155. Regalation of Issue r— Mr.' James Wilson, the 
first Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council, initi- 
ated the new policy by introducing a Bill relating to the paper 
ourrenoy in India in 1860. He pointed out in his speech before 
the Legislative Council the advantage of a Government paper 
ourrenoy to be managed entirely by the State. “ The Govern- 
ment of India,” he said, “ proposed to take the issue depart- 


1 Memorandum submitted by Mr. F. W. Newmarch to the Ghamberlaiik 
Commission. 
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ment of the Bank of England as their model.'” Notes, whiob 
are only silver or gold oertifioates, representing a stock of* 
the precious metals of equal value kept in reserve, do not 
possess the advantages mentioned in the foot note ; and fiat 
money or inconvertible paper money has its obvious dangers. 
^Fhe Government of India placed before itself as its ideal and 
jCuide the English Bank Charter Act of 1844 and imposed a limit 
ipon the fiduciary issue though that limit has been raised from 
lime to time as the circulation of the currency notes ha» 
steadily expanded. The issue of bank notes is regulated by the 
State in all countries. A reserve of gold and silver is insisted 
on as a guarantee for the encashment of the notes whenever 
they are presented, and the amount of the notes which need not 
be so secured by a reserve, is strictly limited by law; a 
departure being allowed therefrom only under specific condi- 
tions. The portion of the note issue not covered by a reservo 
of cash, may bear a certain ratio to the total circulation or 
[may be a fixed amount to be automatically raised with tbo 
pncrease of issue.* 

It was provided by the Act of 1861 that bullion and coin 
should be retained as a reserve to pay the notes issued, with 
the exception of such an amount not exceeding four crores of 
rupees as the Governor General in Council with the consent of 
the Secretary of State for India might from time to time fix. 
-This amount was to bo invested in “ Government securities.’*' 

1 “Not only would such an issue department possess a security greater 
perhaps than that of any bank of issue in the world, but there would be a 
large direct profit to the State from the interest derived from the fiduciary 
jpoition of the reserve and an indirect advantage in the improvement of 
Government credit from the purchase of securities for the paper currency 
Teserve. I should mention that Mr. Wilson’s bill did not become law without 
considerable modification, the principal being that the last denomination of 
note was fixed at ten rupees instead of five, and that the fiduciary portion of tbo 
reserve was limited by the Act, as passed, to four crores of rupees instead of 
two thirds of the note .’circulation by Mr. Wilson.”— Evidence of Mr. F. W* 
Kewmarch before the Currency Commission, 1914. 

2 Compare the British, French, American and German systems in thin 
connect ion. 
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In December 1863, the note issue was valued at Bs. 5,11,00,000 
and the Beserve was composed thus > 

Silver Coin Reserve 1,93,22,868 

Silver Bnllion Beserve 1,17,00,000 

Government Securities 2,00,77,132 


govern no 


5,11,00,000 


The i nvested portio n of the Beserve was thus about two* 
fifths of the total circulation. The maximum fi^duciary issu e, 
which was originally limited to 4 crores, was raised to 6 , 
orores in 1872, to 8 crores in to 12 crores in 1905 

and to 14 orores in 1911. Originally, the securities in ' 
which a portion of the paper currency reserve was to bei 
invested, were to be ‘securities of the Government of India’ 
but when in 1905 the limit of the fiduciary issue was raised 
to 12 crores, ‘securities of the United Kingdom of Great | 
Britain and Ireland ’ and ‘ securities issued by the Secretary of 
Stats for India in Council under the authority of Act of Parlia-/ 
ment, and charged on the revenues of India/ were added, the| 
value of the latter classes of securities being limited to 2 orores. 
By Act VII of 1911 the limit of the i nvested portion was raised I 
to 14 orores and it was provided that 4 orores out of these might t 
be invested in securities other than those of the Government • 
of India. 

As will be shown below, the permissible invested portion i 
has been raised from this limit to Rs. 120 orores, and the bulk 
of these securities were, during war time, British Treasury/ 


Bills. By the Indian Paper Currency ( Amendment ) Act, 


Act VI of 1918 and Act II of 1919, the maximum limit for the 
issue of currency notes against Treasury bills, was successively* 
raised from 48 to 86 orores and the total permissible amount^ 
of securities went up to 100 crores of rupees. Owing tcj 
difficulties in the ways and means position. Government too^ 
legal powers in September, 1919, by Act XXVI of 1919, to inp 
crease the permissible holdings of seourties in the Papeii| 
Currency Beserve to £ 80 million or 120 orores of rupees thought 
there was no occasion to utilize that power. The character and] 
the locale of the securities were radically altered in the course* 
of 1920—21 in consequence of the sale, by the Secretary of State, 
of sterling securities to the amount of £ 36}^ million in 
43 
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j replenishment of his treasury balanoes depleted by the new 
' exchange policy adopted in conformity with the reoommenda> 
f tions of the Babington Smith Committee. The holding of 
Indian treasury bills, therefore, exceeded Bs. 61 crores at the 
I close of 1920-21. The percentage of securities in the Beserve 
to the total circulation of notes was 22 during the pre*war 
quinquennium. It rose to 29 in 1916, to 56 in 1917, to 62 in 191S 
' and to 65 in 1919. The following table will make the position 
I clear : — 


f 

A 


Gross 

circula- 

Crores of Rupees. 

Percentage 
of total 

/7 

^ Date.’ 


tion of 
Notes. 
Bs. 

(Crores). 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Securi- 

ties. 

Total. 

metallic 
Reserve to 
Gross Note 
circulation. 

31 Bt March, 1914 

• • • 

66*1 

20-5 

31*5 

14-0 

66-1 

78-0 

„ „ 1915 

• •• 

61*6 

32*3 

15-2 

20-0 

61-6 

77-3 

>) *1 1916 

• • • 

67‘73 

23-5 

24-1 

20-0 

67-7 

70-5 

„ „ 1917 

• • • 

86-38 

19-2 

18-6 

48-4 

86-3 

43-9 

„ „ 1918 

« • • 

99-79 

10-7 

27-5 

61-4 

99-7 

38-4 

„ Not. 1919 


179-67 

47-4 

32-7 

99-5 

179-6 

44-6 

April, 1920 


170-4 

39-3 

45-3 

85-0 

170-4 

50-0 

Mach, 1921 


166-1 

65-5 

24-1 

76-4 

166-1 

54-2 

^tthJJane, 1922 


174-17 

78-87 

24-3 

70-9 

1 

174-1 

58-2 


P 156. Currency Reserve t— For several years the Paper 
Currency Beserve was kept mainly in silver and in India. But 
since 1898 this policy has been changed, and a portion of the 
i Beserve is now located in London to be used for the purchase of 
wilver for coinage purposes and also for the support of exchange. 
In 1898 an Act was passed ( II of 1898 ) enabling notes to be 
Issued against gold held by the Secretary -of State in London, 
This Act was a temporary measure intended to meet exeep> 
^ional conditions. The Secretary of State sold bills beyond hist 
yown requirements for the convenience of trade, but the Oovem-* 
|ment of India oonld not meet them from their balaaoss* Thn 
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kbove Act was intended to enable them to meet the drawings 
from the Paper Currency Reserve, the Secretary of State setting 
aside gold to the account of that Reserve in London to the same 
amount as the Government of India took out from the Reserve 
,in this country to meet his drawings. 

This temporary arrangement was extended by two years and\ 
then in 1902, by Act IX of that year, was made permanent. The] 
Secretary of State was enabled by this Act, to purchase silver 
’bullion and to transmit it to India for currency purposes. 

‘Thus the Secretary of State might either (1) JU3iij|2li«SLjSS«fi 
l *nd nf thn rftgariTA Against thii nAta ■ 

-^2) he might transmit the gold to this country to serve the sami i 
purpose here or (3 ) he migh t gynand it nn tha nf aiWai , 

alBO_tD,forq the reaervii. Gold or silver in transit to In- 

dia from its location as part of the reserve in England or vice 
versa, remains part of the reserve while in transit.* In practice 
only the first and the third of the above alternative courses are 
adopted as ordinarily sovereigns ' are imported on private ac- 
count in sufficient quantities into India and render it unneces- 
sary for the Secretary of State to ship them.’ 

If-the silv er I»a^nir<|»^ fnr nniTiAgn piirpnaag 

ol^ased in Indial^ iit is but reasonable that a part of the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be transferred to London by the sale 
j of Council bills to enable the Secretary of State to make the 
necessary purchases whenever necessary. But the portion of this 
Reserve located in London, came to be regarded as a first line 
of defence in a time of exchange crisis, and strong objection was 
^kaken to the utilization of the currency reserve, which is intend- 
|ed mainly to enable the Government of India to encash its 
Inotes, for supporting exchange, and to the investment and look - 

MB 9^ i" Enaljtn/i. It wss srgued that the 

English joint stock banks worked with a very small reserve of 


1 The necessity and wisdom of transferring even a part of the Reserve to 
London have been doubted and it is urged, with much show of reason, that 
-silver purchases should be regularly and directly made in India through Indiam 
merchants. India has a large bullion market, e. g. Bombay, and it is capable^ 
of great expansion. It is not an extravagant but a legitimate demand to aslp^ 
Government to make its silver purchases in this country. This suggestion, ii^ 
adopted, will benefit Indian trade without causing inconvenience or loss tog 
Government. 
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gold and relied too muoh on the Bank of England and that it 
was dangerous to hold the gold of the currency reserve ear*^ 
marked at that Bank. The general objection to the transfer of 
Indian gold to London in the case of the gold standard reserve 
applied with greater force to the gold in the currency reserve.* 
^he Government, however, replied that if the gold on account 
^ the Reserve were not drawn to London, it would, in eny case, 
have to be transferred there for the purchase of silver when the 
stock of rupees was depleted and gold in India could not serve 
i the purposes of curreno]^ It was stated that '*the gold in the 
I Reserve in India has been muoh in excess of the demand, that 
the Gold Standard Reserve has not in itself been sufficient to 
secure beyond question the stability of exchange, and that gold 
in London is more directly and indubitably effective for this 
purpose than gold in India/’ 

^ The Gold Standard Reserve has recently increased very 
rapidly owing to the enormous amounts of rupees the Govern- 
ment had to coin to meet war expenditure incurred on account 
of His Majesty’s Government though rising silver prices eli- 
minated all profit on rupee coinage for some time. The neces- 
sity of earmarking gold belonging to the Currency Reserve at 
the Bank of England which is said to be ‘ equivalent to the ex- 
port of gold from London to India, ’ because that gold so, set 
aside against notes issued in this country, is not available to^ 
the London market, was removed by an amendment of the law, 
and the Secretary of State for ^India was empowered, by suc- 
cessive steps, to invest the Reserve there up to a total amount of 
Rs. 100 orores, this limit of securities in England having been 
only Rs. 4 crores before the out-break of the war. The total 
invested portion of the Paper Currency Reserve was increased 
by March, 1918, to Rs. 86 orores and later to nearly 100 crores 
as against Rs. 14 orores only before the war broke out. Thn 
Gold Standard and Paper Currency Reserves have expanded 
beyond all expectations in the course of the years of war, and 
the recommendations of the Chamberlain Commission could not 
^ive sufficient guidance to decide how they should be invested, 
and utilised as a permanent policy. 

157. Rote Girculation Indian currency notes are in. 
promiflflory notaa,ijf^the Government ^ofjndiar^pay- 
• e in rupees to bearer on demcrndT^alM' are" issued in denomi-* 
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aations of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 10,000, and latterly, 1 and 
rupees- ^hey are issued without limit at any paper currency 
-office agMnst rupees or goloN For the purpose of the note 
cystem, I ndia is divided into Mven circles.* and (with the ex- 
ception of the 5 rupees note which was universalised outside 
Burma in 1903 ) the notes were, ^ntil ^910, legal tender only 
within the circle of issue.* Since then all the smaller denomi- 
nations of notes up to and including those for 100 rupees, have 
heen universalise<^ 


An urgent demand for currency which could not be satis- 
fied with the available stock of rupees, led the Government to 
think of issuing notes of such very small denominations as 
one rupee, in imitation of the one £ and 10s. notes issued in Eng- 
land to satisfy the enormous currency needs of the war period, 
^e one-rupee notes were issed on 1st December, 1917 ; and notes 
of the denomination of Rs. on 2nd January, 191^ The 
issues were first confined to the three Presidency towns and 
special facilities were given for their Encashment at the Post 
Offices^ In the course of a few months their total issue reached 
a value of Rs. 45 lakhs, and the encashments amounted only 
to Rs, 11 lakhs. On SIst March 1919, the values of the 1 Rupee 
and 2^ Rupees notes in circulation were about lOH crores and 
crores respectively. These notes were primarily issued 
with the object of supplying additional currency and economis- 
ing the use of silver which had become unprecedentedly scarce 
and dear. The above universal iaatinn n ntea has assisted to ex- 
pand ajod popularises in India.^The average gross 

orioulation of notes was 28‘58 crores in 1900-01, iSt^ crores in 
1906-07, 65*62 crores in 1912-13, 64 crores in 1915-16, 101 crores 
In 1917-18, 133 crores in 1918-19 ; and the circulation exceeded 
crores in 1919-20 . The following table shows the gross, net 


1 The seven circles are ; Calcutta, Cawnpoi'e, Lahore, Bombay, Karachi^ 
lladras and Rangoon. 
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and the active circulation of currency notes on 31st Marchu 
during the past few years:— 



Gross circulation 

Nett circulation 

Active circulation 


( crores of Rs. ) 

( crores of Rs. ) 

( crores of Rs.) 

1913 

61 

... 

56 

45 

1914 

66 


59 

... 50 

1915 

62 


56 

... 44 

1916 

68 

... 

64 

53 

1917 

86 


82 

67 

1918 

100 


98 

82 

1919 

133 


150 

134 

1919-20 

m 

... 


153 

1920-21 

166 

... 


147 


\jrhe expansion of the circulation of currency shows a 
steadily increasing amount of currency absorption. Currency 
is said to be absorbed when it remains in the hands of the 
public and is the net addition to circulatio^ The absorption 
can be found by adding together the coinagA of rupees and 
sovereigns, the net imports of sovereigns andlhe issue of notes 
and deducting from the total the increase that may have taken 
place in the Reserves and the Treasury balances of Govern- 
ment. The following table shows the total absorption of each 
form of currency ; — 


Gold 

Silver (rupees and 
half -rupees.) 

Currency Notes ••• 

Bank and other 
balances. 

Total ... 



1918-19 
(crores of Rs.) 

521 

45-02 

51*70 

1-94 

100-01 


1 The *net* circulation is obtained by deducting from the gross amount 
the quantity of notes held in Reserve Treasuries. We get the active circula- 
tion if notes held in other Government Treasuries and in Presidency Bank 
Head Offices are further deducted. In this latter circulation notes held ivt 
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A radical change occurred in the position with reference 
to the public absorption of currency in 1920-21, which will be 
referred to at the close of this chapter. The following table 
gives a comparative view of the circulation of each denomina* 
tion of note on 31st March of five years : 

Note Circulation showing the number of each Denomination. 


Beitomination of 

Number of Notes ( In lakhs )• 

Notes. 

31st March, 
1914. 

Slat March, 
1917. 

, 31 st March, 
1919. 

, 31 st March, 
1920. 

SlstMarch^ 

1921. 

1 


• •• 


1,348-76 

952-50 

2i 

... 

••• 

73*38 


20-37 

5 

32*22 

66*24 

183*81 


280*98 

10 

177*26 

255-98 

469*22 

547-23 

526-63 

20 

.38 

•21 

*17 

•16 

•14 

60 

1 

3*57 

5*04 

9*79 

9*79 

7-66 

100 

17*81 

25-32 

43-80 


47-22 

500 

•52 

•48 

•49 

1 -52 

•50 

1,000 

•91 

112 

1-51 

1 1*62 

1*78 

10,000 

•15 

•18 

•18 

•19 

•17 

Total Pieces ... 

232 85 • 

324*60 

1,833*45 

2,230*77 

1,838-00 

„ Value ... 
(lakbs of Rs.) 

66,11*76 

86,37-51 

153,46*47 

174,52-4^ 

rg6;T5^?> 







OoTernment Treasuries other than Reserre Treasuries, are not often included \ 
but in the above figures the active circulation is arrived at after making all 
these deductions. 

With the establishment of the Imperial Bank, the Reserve Treasury 
jsy stem was abolished, and the old distinction between gross and *net* cir- 
rculation disappeared. ‘ Active ’ circulation can, however, be distinguished 
Istill. 
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158. earrency Operations The Government of 
India and the Secretary of State perform several fanotions 
which, in other countries, are performed by private and State 
banks. The connection between the Indian Government and 
movements of trade, internal and external, is very intimate ; 
and the financial operations of the Currency Department and 
of the India Office, are on an extensive scale. The Treasury 
system of Government and its management of exchange and 
currency, which are of the nature of ordinary banking functions, 
necessitate these operations on behalf of the State. As the 
Imperial Bank of India, established two years ago, starts bran- 
ches all over the country and takes over the functions of State 
treasuries, this work will be steadily reduced. As matters stand, 
funds have to be moved from treasury to treasury and from 
currency chest to currency chest to meet the seasonal demand 
arising from the necessity of financing export trade. 


“ Briefly the position is that, in addition to the Treasury, 
Currency Reserve and Gold Standard Reserve Balances at 
Head-quarters^overnment hold large amounts of money dis- 
tributed over India in District treasuries and in currency 
ohestsT) nearly every treasury having such a chest. (|'Money 
oomes'^into the Government treasuries and sub-treasuries all 
over the country in payment of revenue, from which it is 
necessary to provide funds for expenditure at Head-quarters 
or in order to meet outgoings in England.^ Conversely, the 
trading firms have large remittances to make to the interior in 
payment for produce. Firms requiring money for this purpose 
constantly apply to Government for remittance orders from one 
I place to another within the country, rand Government meet 
their requirements so far as they can d^o, by the issue at a 
: email charge of supply bills and telegraphic tranefers through 
ftreasury or currency. The amount of remittances annually 
effected in this way is very large^ The arrangement is econo- 
mical for all parties concerned as enabling these transactions 
to be largely effected without any actual movement of coin.”' 
|We propose to'notice, in the next Chapter, a similarly intimate 
1 relation which subsists between the banking operations of 


1 Report upon the Operations of the Currenoy Department during the 
year 1913-14. 
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>Ooyernment and the adiaetment of the transactions of India's 
external trade. 

So far as the Qovernment is ooncerned, funds are moved 
from one ^easury to another to supplement the money availa- 
ble thererOovernment likewise remits funds, at a small charge • 
for the convenienoe of trade by giving them transfers on its 
treasuries. The paper currency reserve is kept in special 
‘ chests ’ which are located at each treasury and sub-treasury, 
and transfers are made through these chesty If a certain 
treasury is short of funds, it may take the amount it requires 
from the currency chest, and a corresponding transfer from 
treasury to currency chest is made at some other place, where 
there are surplus funds at the time, ffhe aggregate value of/ 
transfers ‘ through currency ’ in 1918-19, amounted to SS'lSj 
crores of rupees andjthe total movement of funds through* 
treasuries as well as through currency offices, amounted to just, 
over 100 crores. As indicated above, ^e Imperial Bank is now 
doing a considerable part of the work of moving funds as it is 
entitled to transfer its funds through currency free of charge*^ , 
and Qovernment has discontinued the issue of currency trans- 
fers or supply bills between any two places in which a Local 
Head Office or a branch of the Bank is situated. The total 
movement of funds through Government agency, i. e. through 
treasuries as well currency offices, amounted, in 1920-21, to 
crores as compared with 107H crores' in the previous 

year. 

159 War and ©urrency So far we have given an 
account of the Indian currency system as it developed from 
stage to stage till the outbreak of the war, with occasional re- 
ferences to the effects of the prolonged and exhausting struggle 
upon that system. The war w hich has thrown the world's 
currencies and exchanges into utter confusion, H^r^ not fail t,a 
diafaub the Indian gold BTchanya standard. As the 

question of foreign exchange will be dealt with speciffoally 
and in detail, in the next Chapter so that it may be adequately 
treated, we shall here pay it only a passing notice and direct 
attention to other salient points in the position into which 
Indian ounency was driven by the stress of abnormal circum- 
stances. ^t is, howeverj necessary to remark that India’s our- 
venoy difficulties were primarily and directly due to the valuabla^ 
44 
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/part the country took in the prosecution of the war and consti-> 
) tuted her sacrifice for the Empire and her contribution to the 
successful termination of the stru^le. The first effect of the 
outbreak of the war was seen in the creation of a panicky* 
atmosphere, the weakening of the exchange, withdrawals of 
savings bank deposits, a demand for the encashment of notes 
and a tun on Indian gold stooks> These difficulties were early 
and courageously met by Government, and public confidence- 
was restored in a short time. 

The most serious difficulty Government had to encounter,, 
was presented by the enormous demand that arose for currency 
and that could not be satisfied with such large issues of rupees 
and notes as could be put into circulation. On the one hand, 
imports into India were curtailed by a shortage of shippings 
. and England’s preoccupation in the'^produotion of munitions ; 

' and on the other, exports had to be maintained on an extensive 
scale for supplying the Allied armies with food and war mate> 
rial. Foreign indebtedness to India due to the trade balance, 
could not be adequately met as gold became scarce and the 
situation was aggravated by the enormous disbursements 
which the Indian Government had to make in this country on 
Dflhalf of His Majesty’s Government and repayable in London. 
From the table given on a preceding page,' it will be seen how 
the imports of treasure into India were seriously curtailed 
during the war period and the natural result of this unsatisfied 
' indian demand and unliquidated trade balance, was that 
Government had to get hold of all the silver it could and coin 
t into rupees, ^he pressure upon the world’s silver supplies 
vas intense and its price steadily rose till at last it attained 
; inpreoedented heights, being 89 d. an oz. in 1920. Between April 
1916 and March 1919, Government purchased no less than 300 
million standard ounces of silver in the open market besides 
' the 200 million fine ounces placed by the U. S. A. under a. 
special agreement, at the disposal of IndiaT^While on the ona 
side, the demand for silver was abnormal,ml the world over, 
;he production of that metal averaged 178 million ounces during; 
•he four years 1914-17 w against 228 million ounces, the ave> 
rage of the preceding f^r years. 


1 Page 247. 
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The exchange standard depends for its success upon* 
Qovemment’s ability to maintain the artificial value of the- 
rupee and to prevent it from rising above or falling below the 
fixed rate. On account of the extraordinary conditions men- I 
tioned above,^^overnment found it impossible to work the/ 
system in the normal way. They, therefore, restricted the! 
amount of rupees offered for sale in London and controlled thej 
operation of exchange banks which were asked to finance thej 
export of commodities of national importance required for thej- 
prosecution of the war so as to economise the supply of 
currenoj, But the. most serious /notor which . upseX the 
exchange^tandard was the high price of silver combined with 
reduction of gold imports. The bullion par of the rupee, that is, 

! he price at which Government can issue rupees to the publia 
>n the basis of the fixed ratio of 1 sovereign = 15 rupees, without 
0**"! This means that if silver rises above 

this level of sterling price, the 165 grains of silver contained ' 
in the rupee are worth more than 16 d. ; and Government must 
either suffer loss In issuing rupees or must demand more in 
sterling for them.’ Government was, therefore, driven to the- 
necessity of raising the sterling value of the rupee in successive' 
^stages in response to the continued rise in the price of silver. 

160, Breakdown of the Standard. — Thus the exchange 
standard which had been maintained by preventing the rupee 
from falling below 16 d., broke down, and the other contingency ~ 
tha^ilver would rise to such heights had not been contemplat- 
ed. wy law the rupee had been made Ath part of the sovereign 
or ^uivalent to 7*5 grains of gold, there being about 113 grains 
of pure gold in a sovereign. But this ratio had to be raised . 
with the rise of silver, and the Government’s rate of selling 
rupees by telegraphic transfer was successively enhanced, till 


1 The bullion par of a token coin is the value of its metallic contents as - 
distinguished from its face value. This par was 66 d. in the case of the English 
shilling, 60Jf d. in that of the French five franc piece and 59^ d. with regard, 
to the U. S. A. dollar. When the gold value of the token coin exceeds the 
value put upon it, the coin loses its token character and Government most 
either reduce its metallic content or raise its nominal value in response to th» 
rise in the price of the metal. The British Government has now reduced the 
fineness of the shilling and other countries have done likewise to their token. * 
currencies. 
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rnnnlTt^ ^ iq^ q Besides raising the 

rate of exchange, Government adopted a number of other mea* 
sures to meet the situation created by dear silver and the 
practical cessasion of gold imports in liquidation of the trade 
balance. 

^On 29th June^ 1917, the use of silver or gold coin for other 
them currency purposes was made illegal and on 3rd September 
of the same year, the export of silver coin and bullion was 
prohibited. Notes of the denominations of Rs. 2 ^ and Re. 1 
were issued with the view to economise silver. With the same 
object a new two anna nickel piece was issued at the end of 
March, 1918^ and in September, 1919, authority was taken 
from the Legislature for the issue o^four anna and eight anna 
nickel pieces. The latter were not to be unlimited legal tender 
like the silver half rupees and the limit was put at one rupee^ 
To make up for the shortage of silver. Government tried ter 
increase its holding of gold by requiring all gold imported into 
the country to be sold to it at a rate fixed from time to time 
and based upon the sterling exchange value of the rupee and 
^ irrespective of the prevailing premium on gold as compared 
with sterling and of the existing legal parity between the rupee 
and the sovereign* 

To supplement the rupee and paper currency a br apoh of 
ithe Royal Mint was opened in BombayJq..j4aigustt-4^ and 
las some delay W^afftnevllable before sovereigns could be minted 
there, the gold Mohur of the same weight and fineness as the Sov- 
ergiga^^TO^^ and^May 

crisis seemed imminent and Government escaped from incon- 
vertibility by the skin of its teeth. |[The demand for silver cur- 
rency was large and insistent, and its stock with Government 
was as rapidly exhausted as it was replenished. Supplies of 
silver ran short, and the new rupee coinage and the absorptioi^ 
f of rupees in 1918-19 was Rs. 507 and 45 crores respeotivelyri 
The silver supplied by the Government of the IT. S. A. under 
the Pittman Act' was of the greatest use in the crisis. The 
keen demand for currency in India need cause no amazement 
For four years prior to 1918 the imports of the precious metals 

1 The Act authorised the sale to other Governments of silver not exceeding 
S40 million silver dollars from the holding in the dollar reserve. It enjoined 
subsequent repuicliase at not less than a doller per ounce. 
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Were abnormally low and the void created was being filled up^ 
[by the absorption of currency.* Before gold coinage was suspend** 
ed in April, 1919, 2,110,000 Mohurs and 1,295,000 sovereigns had 
^been coined in Bombay. On account of the premium upon gold 
in the bazar, the sovereign selling at as much as Bs. 19, gold 
coins hardly circulated as currency, though in 1917 and in 1918, 
Government issued sovereigns and mohurs amounting in valuo 
altogether to £ 11 million. In order to supply to the public 
jthe gold for which there was an exceptionally keen demand,, 
government commenced, at the end of August, 1919, fortnightly 
^ales of that metal and succeeded in bringing down its price ta 
pn appreciable extent. 

161* Bablngton Smith Gommittec : — It was no defence 
of the exchange standard to say that under it,^Oovernment waar 
at liberty to raise the value of the rupee as circumstances reJ 
quirecjl because that value had been fixed as that of so many 
grains of gold, the rupee being regarded for all practical pur* 
poses as a bit of gold and not of silver. The chaotic condition, 
of the system of currency and exchange at last appeared to call 
for an inquiry and a suitable remedy. lOn 30th May, 1919, the 
Secretary of State, therefore, appointea a committee with Sir 
Henry Babington Smith as Chairman. The Committee was 
asked to examine the effect of the war on the Indian exchange 
and currency system|^nd practice and upon the position of the^ 
note issue and to make recommendations as to modifications 
that might be thought necessary with the view to ensuring a 
stable gold exchange standard. The question of monetary 
standard was not kept open in the sense that the exchange 
standard was to be assumed and. the discussion of a true gold 
standard was not to be revived ; land what was desired was theV 
stabilizing of the exchange value of the rupee at a*suitable rate/ 


1 The largest quantity of new rupee coinage was 8*3 crovea in December 
1918 ; and the heaviest absorption was 6-8 crorcs in April of the same year. 
“The combined value of the two Indian Mints’ output in August, 1918, was 
Rs. crorea. As the average speed of coinage is catiinated at 2,600 coins 
a minute in Calcutta and 1,6C0 in Bombay, the velocity of the output per 
second equals 70 coins, worth an average value of 46 rupees. If the pieces 
coined during the month alone at this rate were placed edge to edge, the line 
would stretch across a space equal to the extreme length of India — from 
the Hindu Kush to Cape Comorin.” — Samuel Mentague & Co.’s Biilliom 
iietter. 
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The Committee attached the greatest importance to stabilitjr 
' of the value of the rupee and thought that if a large change 
had taken place in it already, ‘it may be preferable to establish 
stability at the new level rather than to submit to the further 
' change which is necessary for a return to the old level, especially 
'if the former course shortens the period of uncertainty.’ The 
ajtf rnative courses open if the rupee was not to be fixed at a 
'high sterling rate, would have been (1) nf the 

• fineness or weight (o r both) of the rupee, (2) the issue of 2 or 3 
rupee coins of lower proportional silver content, (3) the issue of 
A nickel rupee, or (4) temporary and partial inconvertibility of 
^e note issue, phe Committee rejected all these sugges- 
I tions on the ground that the rupee with which the masses had 
(become so intimately familiar, and to which they were, so to 
I say, deeply attached, must. In no case, be tampered with ; and 
j as regards inconvertibility, temporary or otherwise, it was 
Uimply unthinkable. There were really two oouraes open. ^ 
Tlither the old monetary standard must be maintained and the' 



convertible into gold. The pound sterling was therefore at a 
[discount.* The American dollar was convertible into gold and 
iNew York was the only free market for gold. The relation 


1 ^^The result is that there is a dirergence between the ralue of the pound 
sterling and the sovereign. One hundred ounces of fine gold came to he coined 
into 425 sovereigns ; but at the quotation on 17th December, (108 s. 9 d. per 
oz.) 100 ounces of fine gold cost approximately £ 544 in sterling, i. e. in notes. 
Thus £ 1 sterling (paper) is equivalent to 425/544 or *78 of the sovereigii 
<gold), a discount of 22 per cent.; or conversely, the sovereign (gold) is wortit 
.£ or £ 1’28 sterling (paper), a premium of 28 per oent/^ — ^Rep<^ ot 

Babiugton Smith Committee, paragraph 55. 
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I l)etween the gold sovereign and the gold dollar is the relation 
' between the quantities of the metal contained in the two coins 
and it is expressed by saying that the sovereign -4 '8666 dollars. 

I But in December 1919, the pound sterling was quoted at £ 3'83, 
Whioh meant a depreciation of 21 per cent. The discount on 
^the British currency has continued, though on a slightly 
reduced scale. Jj^n view of this depreciation and fluctuation 
i»in the value o^terling, the Committee recommended that the i 
rupee should be linked to gold and not to sterling. The stable 
relation between the rupee and gold was fixed at the rate of 
Rs. 10 to the sovereign or of one rupee for 11'30016 grains of 
fine gold. What was India's exchange standard ? The equi- 
valence of the rupee to ■W or about 7^ grains of fine gol^ The 
high price of silver rendered this relation impossible, ana con- 
sequently a higher gold value was attributed to the rupee and 

altejred, beiftg ruiped from 7]^ 
to It^ ooiA. There was no question of 

principle involved in the Committee’s recommendation regard- 
ing the linking up of the rupee to gold instead of to sterl- 
ing, as the Indian standard had been a gold and not a sterling 
standard, the rupee being equivalent to so many grains of gold. 
As tq^.the praoti«.»l aspoqt of the reoommendistiQll, .ei^e^ienqe 
soop pjroved-how fixtiie weie the effoxte to n^intain-tiM dfetkao.- 
i^on. 

162 . ehief Becommendations .—Having altered the 
gold value of the rupee from one fifteenth to one-tenth part of 
a sovereign and rendered it independent of the depreciation of 
the pound sterling, the Committee proceeded to make other 
recommendations. It wished that the import and export of 
gold into and from India should be free from Government 
control and reiterated the opinion of the Chamberlain Commis- 
sion that though the aim of the currency policy should be to 
give to the people the form of ourrenoy they demand, ' gold can 
be employed to the best advantage in the Government reserves 
where it Is available for meeting the demand for foreign remit- 
tance.’ ^he Bombay branch of the Royal Mint was to bsj 
reopened for the coinage of sovereigns and half sovereigns andJ 
the obligation of Government to give rupees for sovereigns was^ 
to be withdrawn in view of the prevailing shortage of silver 
though in normal times facilities were to be given for th* 
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oonversion of legal tender gold into legal tender silver coin and^ 
vice versa. The public was, of course, to bo given opportu- 
nities to exchange sovereigns in their possession at the rate of' 
Bs. 15 per sovereign at the time of the introduction of the new 
ratio. The suggestion which had been placed before it in favour 
of a modification in the practice of purchasing silr^r for coin- 
age and of arranging for the purchases in Bombay, which haa 
a large bullion market, to the benefit of the Government and’ 
the advantage of Indian dealers, did not oommend itself to the 
Committee who refused to make any recommendations in that 
behalf. 

The Committee made important suggestions regarding tha 
Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves. It may be re- 
collected that before the war the invested or fiduciary portion 
of the Currency Reserve was limited to 14 crores of which 4 
crores might be held in sterling securities. The es pension of 
the note issue and the deficiency in the supply of the precious 
metals during war time, compelled Government successiveljr 
to raise the limits of investment and the statutory maximum 
> reached was 120 crores, out of which 20 crores m^ht be invest- 
ed in the securities of the Indian Government. ^The formula 
laid down by the Chamberlain Commission in this behalf was 
that the fiduciary portion of the reserve should be fixed at* a 
injaxlmuro of4ha-ainount of noteB held by Government in the 
Be^rve^ plus- oss*third x>f the net oirculaticm. ' 

'TE^^ject to be aimed at being the elasticity ot the note issue 
and the security of its convertibility, the Committee thought 
I that it would be enough to put the statutory minimum for the 

cent. ©1 

’circulation.^ The holding of Indian securities was to be limited 
toWorores and the balance was to be held in securities of 
I other Governments comprised within the Empire, not more 
^ than 10 crores of this holding having more than one year’s 
maturity and all being redeemable at a fixed date. The exist- 
ing permissive maximum of 120 crores was to be retained for 
I a limited period. 

_ The higher rate of exchange would necessitate the revalua* 
Aion of sterling investments and gold in the Reserve at 2 s. to 
the rupee, and the loss resulting from the depreciation could, 
be made good from savings due to the rise in exchange. Ta 
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/me6t the reasonable demand for additional currency provision 
was to be made for the issue of notes up to 5 orores over and 
above the normal fiduciary issue as loans to the Presidency 
Banks on the security of export bills. As regards the public 
grievance about the location of a part of the Beserve in London 
ft was recommended that the silver and gold in the Beserve 
should be held in India except for transitory purposes. No 
limit could be fixed to the accumulation of the Gold Standard 
Beserve and it was suggested that, when practicable, it should 
be held largely in the form of gold, securities with early dates 
of maturity being selected for the invested part of it in order to 
keep it as liquid as possible. A portion of the gold in the Beservet 
not exceeding one half, was to be held in India. 

163. Grltlcism: — It will be seen that several of the recom- 
mendations of the Babington Smith Committee were designed 
to improve the Indian currency system consistently with the 
maintenance of the exchange standard and were calculated to 
remove the grievances of the public and to meet the wishes of 
critics in many important respects. Leaving the question of 
the high rate of exchange to be discussed in the next Chapter, 
we may here say that the alteration of India’s monetary standard 
by the executive action of Government and the general work- 
ing of the gold exchange standard during and after the War, 
have caused deep and widespread dissatisfaction in the country^ 
Mr. Dalai, the only Indian member of the Babington Smith 
Committee, could not agree with his colleagues on the funda- 
mental questions at issue* He strongly protested against the 
change in India’s money standard ^ which was the legal ratio 
of 1 : 15 between the sovereign and the rupee, which change he 
characterised as “a veritable revolution in her currency 
arrangements which must cause a widespread and lasting hard«^ 
ahip amongst the masses of the people of India.” 

Mr. Dalai further says that it was not also necessary to 
alter the currency standard and that the high price of silver 
was not a suflBoient justification. He thinks that the large 

1 ‘‘In contradistinction to this legally established standard the gold ex- 
change standard has no validity. It has not been clearly and explicitly- 
defined. The authorities who conduct it exercise the widest discretion in its 
Tcg^ilation but hitherto have been careful to respect the legally constituted 
vatio between rupees and the sovereign.’* 

45 
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{demand for currency in India was caused mainly ‘by th» 
I acceptance in London of payments due to India in the form of 
sterling which could not be transmitted to India by the usual 
/methods.* The indebtedness of foreign nations to India could 
[ have been liquidated by the floatation of loans in them if not 
by the import of the precious metals. Great Britain paid for 
IT. S. A. imports by the export of gold and of American securi- 
jties held by British citizens and by floating loans in America. 
The same procedure could have been followed with reference to 
India’s favourable trade balance.' But no such steps were 
thought of and the action of the Indian Government in pro' 
jhibiting the exports of silver, the exclusion of the Indian stocks- 
lof that metal from the world’s markets and the enhancement 
of the rate of exchange, drove silver prices to high levels. Tho 
mere fact of India selling her silver would, in Mr. Dalai’s 
|opinion, have shaken the strength of the silver market ; and the 
sale of its silver currency by the Government of the U. S. A. in 
{similar circumstances, lends support to his contention. 

The extraordinarily high prices of silver threatens d the 
token currencies in England, France and other countries and 
their Governments met the contingency by issuing notes of 
small denominations and by preparing to debase the silver 
coins or manufacture new coins. It had been proposed, and 
the proposal was approved by Mr. Dalai, that while the existing 
silver rupee of 165 grains of fine silver should be continued full 
legal tender, its further coinage should be stopped and as lorg 
as silver prices ruled high, rendering the bullion value of the 
rupee higher than its face value. Government should issue 2 
rupee silver coins of reduced fineness as legal tender, making it 
impossible for the new currency to go to the melting pot. If 
the choice lies between altering the standard of value and the 
metallic contents of a token coin, the latter alternative is cer- 
tainly preferable, because it is less radical and disturbing in its 
effects. And this method has been followed in several countries 
during and after the war. The rupee is, after all, a token coin, 
and a change in its silver content would not have been a 

1 “Still there is little room for doubt that, daring the war, British 
dovernmcnt loans could have been successfully floated in India on a very 
large scale on the same lines and terms as some of those publicly floated in. 
the L . S. A. to meet the expenditure of the Imperial tovernment.’’ 
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aerious matter.’ But the Government was overwhelmed with 
apprehensions regarding the political effects of the measure 
and the Committee on Currency and Exchange regarded the 
weight of its opinion as decisive. The objection was certainly 
not entirely baseless and the adoption of the measure, often 
erroneously characterised as * debasement/ was surrounded 
[with administrative difSculties, partioulary the prospect of the 
Inew coin driving the full-weight rupee out of circulation. But 
I as a matter of fact, Government faced worse difiSculties and 
need not have shied at the proposal to issue a new token 
coin. 


164. The Latest Phase : — Leaving matters relating 
purely to foreign exchange to be dealt with in the next chapter, 
we shall now bring up to date the narrative of the generate 
development of the^urrency system during the two years and/ 
a half that followed the publication of the report of the/ 
Babington Smith Committee and Government’s acceptance ofj 
its main recommendations^ The pressing appeals made to* 
Government that it should dause another inquiry to be made 
into the currency and exchange situation and that it should 
retrace its foot-steps to the position occupied before the last 
investigation, is an instructive commentary on the measures 
taken by the State in connection therewith and the course 
events have followed. Government miscalculated the effects 
pf the policy it adopted ; its forecast of the immediate economic 
^and financial future of India and of the world, went hopelessly 
I wrorg; the assumptions underlying the recommendations of 
ithe Currency Committee were not satisfied ; and having once 
I started on the path chalked out by itselff Government persisted 
I in its march in spite of warnings and protests till at last the 
finances and the currency system of the country were thrown 
into utter confusion and a dead halt had to be called. ** Waik^. 
and see than hBrn^tne the motto of oflSoial 


After the exchange was left to take care of itself, what was^ 
the monetary standard of India ? Legally, it is IH grains ofl 
pure gold giving a ratio of 10 Bs.= sovereign in gold, that is, 
24d. gold.' But the market rate has, for months, bean l^^d. 
sterling per rupee. The standard, therefore, is not a quantity 


1 See the Author’s Currency Keform in India, 
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tactically no monetary standard ; and the value of the rupee 
in sterling fluctuated with the sterling price of silver and the 
currents of foreign trade. The exchange has, for months 
together, hovered round IS^d. apparently in sympathy with the 
price of silver.’ This latter has long remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of 35d. an ounce and the sterling exchange at ISjd. 
With silver at this price, the value of the metallic contents of 
I the rupee is about 14^d. The idea of fixing the value of the 
\rupee and maintaining it there, has for the time being been 
Wbandoned, and thus the gold exchange standard has been given 
she go bye. The policy of the near future will be made to 
depend, it seems, on the anticipated recovery of the export 
^rade and the rise of the rupee with the increased demand for 
|6urrenoy. But will it be fixed at 16d. or at 24d ? Will the 
exchange standard be restored or will a gold standard be 
established ? Another 'commission of inquiry will probably 
answer these questions ; and the cold logic of events, as they 
occur, will be the determining force. We shall state below in 
some detail what measures were taken by Government to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Currency Committee and 
how they operated on the position of gold, silver, the circulation 
of the different forms of currency and the Paper Currency 
Heserve. 

165. Gold, Silver and the Gurrency Reserve: — 

y^t the beginning of the official year 1920-21, the restrictions on 
the import of gold bullion and coin were in operation. All 
Imported gold was acquired by Government, and the acquisition 
rate was altered, on 2nd February, to Re. 1 for 11*30016 grains 
/of fine gold. The sovereign, however, provisionally remained 
hegal tender for Bs. 15. The restrictions on the import of gold 
bullion and foreign coin were removed on 2l8t J une, and by an 
ordinance of the same date. Ordinance No. Ill, gold coins 
referred to in section 11 of the Indian Coinage Act (III of 1906), 

( ceased to be legal tender. Sovereigns were to be accepted at 
the old rate by Government during a moratorium of 21 days, on 
the expiry of which the restrictions over the import of British 
gold coins were also removed. The total amount of sovereigns 

I 1 See a statement showing a kind of sarallelism in this oonneotioB, ' 
on page 10 of the report of the Ourrenoy Department for 1920-21. 
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received at currency offices and treasuries, was £ 2^ millions. 

, All these measures were preliminaries to the adoption of the 
. new ratio of the rupee and the sovereign, 15 to 1, recommended 
I by the Currency Committee. Legal effect was given to the 
recommendation by the Indian Coinage ( Amendment ) Act, 
No. XXXVI of 1920 which received the assent of the Governor 
General on 9th September, 1920. The legal tender character of 
' the sovereign and the 'half-sovereign, suspended by the Gold 
i Ordinance of 20th June, 1920, was thus restored by law: the 
’ market price of the gold coins was another matter. 

Since September, 1919, Government had been selling to 
the public, gold purchased in London, and also acquired in 
India. The sales were intended to reduce the premium on 
gold that prevailed in the country and to help the establishment 
of the new ratio which required cheap gold, at Bs. 16 per tola 
and likewise to support exchange by reducing gold imports. 
Owing to various restrictions on the free movements of gold in 
this country and outside, its price in 1918'and in the early part 
of 1919, was unusually high, standing at Bs. 32 per tola in 
August of that year. In the mean time, however, the American 
embargo on gold was removed and the market for South African 
and Australian gold was freed. This opportunity was availed 
of to purchase large quantities of the metal for India, and 
the purchases assisted the transfer of Indian funds aooumulat* 
ing in London to thie country and the cheapening of gold 
in the market here. [There were 13 sales of gold between 
September and the close of March and the total quantity sold 
was 90,59,710 tolas. The price of the metal was brought down 
by this means from Bs. 28 to Bs. 22-13. The sale of gold had the 
effect of reducing the demand for currency and the circulation 
of notes, ^here were 12 more sales between April and September 
of 1920^ and the total amount of gold taken up by the publio 
was 12,529,925 tolas. |[^he cessation of sales in October 
pushed up the price of gold steadily and it stood at Bs. 30 
per tola on 31st March, 1921^ In the absence of other favourable 
^factors, this measure thus failed in lowering the price of 
gold and in helping in the establishment of the new mone* 
'tary standard. In the course of the year 1920-21, all the 
/remaining restrictions on the movements of the precious metals 
necessitated by the extraordinary circumstances of 1918, were 
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removed, and the recommendations of the Currency Committee 
in that behalf were carried out. The restrictions imposed on 
the transit of silver by rail and boat was taken away on 18th 
June, 1930 ; and on 20th July, was cancelled the prohibition on 
the export of silver imposed in September, 1917. 

In September, 1919, owing to difSoulties in the ways and 
means position, legal powers had been taken by Act XXVI of 
1919 temporarily to increase the permissible holdings of secu- 
rities in the Paper Currency Reserve to Bs. 120 orores, of which 
Rs. 100 crores were to be held in British Treasury Bills. Owing 
to the heavy sales of reverse councils, the Secretary of State 
had to sell out a portion of the sterling securities in the Reserve* 
and in the absence of permission to increase investments in 
Indian securities, it would have been necessary to cancel notes 
in this country to the full rupee equivalent of the sterling secu- 
rities sold. It was thought that this proceeding would cause 
a serious monetary crisis in India, and Act No. XXI of 1920 was 
passed in March, to remain in force till let October of the year, 
continuing the existing figure of 120 orores as the limit of 
permissible investment but abolishing the restrictions as re- 
gards the locale of the securities and their sterling or rupee 
character. The above mentioned Act was replaced by Act No* 
XLV of 1920 which came into force on 1st October. The latter 
gave effect to the recommendation of the Currency Committee 
regarding the constitution of the Currency Reserve, while 
providing for a temporary period of transition. The gold and 
the sterling securities held in the Reserve were revalued on 1st 
October at the rate of Rs. 10 per sovereign, and the deficiency 
resulting from the revaluation was made- up by 12 mouths* 
Treasury Bills of the Government of India issued by the 
Controller of Currency to the Reserve. The composition of the 
Reserve, as a result of these changes, assumed a radically alter- 
ed form towards the close of 1920-21 as compared with what it 
was a year before. On 31st March, 1920, the securities held in 
England and India were worth respectively 67’2 and 19 '5 crores ; 
and a year later they were valued at 8'3 and 68‘0 orores respeo* 
lively. The gold holding had been reduced in the year by 20 
orores and the silver holding had increased by 28 orores. 
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lee. Mechanism of Exchange;— If full payment in 
gold or silver was to bo made to foreign countries for commo- 
dities imported from them and if they were expected to make 
remittances of the precious metals for articles exported to them 
it would be a troublesome, inconvenient and 'wasteful prooeed- 
ing-'Y As the paper money of one country will not be accepted 
for payments of debts in another, the precious metals will have 
to pass to and fro between nations to settle their indebtedness 
to^jone ano ther, h But the trouble is avoided and the ex- 
^^l^ense is saved by the nxgohanisi^ of_bills of exchange which 
'enable international indebtedness to be VdjuBted' very easily, 
rmporters who have to make remittances abroad, purchase the 
orders issued by exporters of commodities to foreign countries 
to their customers and send them to their oreditors who realise 
the money from people on whom the bills are drawn and who 
ere themselves saved the trouble of making remittances to their 
own oreditors. If a balance of indebtedness remains between, 
countries after such adjustment has been made, gold or silver 
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may be remitted to make up the amount. ' The eipoits o f 
country 

be noT^i^ut barter, commodities beinjg exchanged ftwr one 
another by the trading communities. This is perfectly true so 
far as the ultimate analysis of international trade is con- 
cerned. But trade is carried on by individuals and firms and they 
do not exchange commodities for commodities.^Exports and 
imports of goods are specialized transactions and have to be 
separately paid for. But taking a country as a whole, we can 
speak of its balance of trade. 

International, as well as internal trade, is facilitated by 
dealings in claims for the payment of the values of goods, which 
sellers have on buyers. Payment of value of commodities pur- 
chased may be made as much by transferring to the seller 
claims to money as by the direct handing over to him the pre- 
vious metals, coined or otherwise. Sellers have to receive pay- 
ment: buyers have to make it. Claims to money are sold and 
bought to the great convenience of traders and the economy of 
money. The reciprocal liabilities of two nations, as of two in- 
dividuals, are not equal and the balance may be paid as much 
by the remittance of a bill of exchange as of gold. Bills can 
be transferred by indorsement and are alj;ays available in all 
parts of the world for payment abroa^fi^ndia, for instance*, 
imports more from England than she exports to that country 
and may be expected to make a remittance of the balance due 
to her. But if India is a debtor to one country, she is the cre- 
ditor of many whose Indian imports exceed their exports to* 

1 ** International like domestic transactions are settled in torina of 
money : the machinery fur effecting payments differs in magnitude, not in 
principle. A merchant A in France, let us say, has imported coffee from M 
in Brazil, while B in France has ejeported the same value of silks to N in 
Brazil. Instead of sending money to M, and N sending it back to B, it is far 
simpler for A and B to settle with each other in Paris and M and N in Rio do 
Janeiro. B accordingly writes an order, known as a bill of exchange, to N 
directing him to pay M, or, in technical language, B draws on N ; A buys this 
bill from B and remits (i. c. sends) it to M, who presents it to N and gets it 
.cashed. Thus no money is exported and only one bill is drawn. In as much as 
it is not always easy for the M’s and N’s to find each other in Rio de Janeiro^, 
and the A’s and B’s in|Pari3, the business of issuing and purchasing such bills' 
has becoms the function of the banker and the bill broker,” — Seligman t 
Principles of Economics. 
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India. The liability of India can thus be transferred to other - 
countries, who are on the balance, her debtors. On account of 
England’s extensive commerce, her well-established banking 
system, and the stability of her standard of value, London has 
become a great financial centre though the pre-eminence was 
shaken by the war and challenged by New York. A bill on 
London is in universal demand and such bills are drawn, by 
arrangements with banks in all parts of the world, and become 
a convenient means of making payments.' 

167* Foreign Exchange : — In domestic exchange, that 
is exchange between one part of a country and another, there 
are no complications of different currencies such as those which 
characterise foreign exchange. The currency is the same and 
^he only thing that has to be done is that provision has to be 
made for making remittances of money for commodities pur- 
chased. The remittance of money involves trouble, risk and 
cost ; and in minin^ing these, lies the improvement of the 
system of exchange/ ^n the busy aiaaaon~.ia..India, -riipRBfl and 
' currency notes, particularly the former, are sent from the port 
I towns and commercial centres to the districts for payment to 
' cultivators for their orop8i^)But shroffs and banking houses 
^finance this trade and remittances are made through the instru- 
: mentality of bills or ' hundiaai, ’ A merchant who wants to 
make payment to a dealer in'*a distant place, will buy from a 
local banker a hundi for the required amount and it will be 
duly cashed when preselect and the remittance will thus be 
effected. Similarly, the seller of commodities will sell hie 
: right to receive money to a banker who will recover the amount' 
‘from the buyer and will receive a small reward for his trouble 
and expense. This hundi system has been in vogue in India 
for centuries and the internal trade of the country has been 
Ifinanced through its means. 

Before the days of railways, the post office and a unified 
currency, domestic exchange in India was surrounded with, 
difficulties* The insecurity of carriage of bulky nmney^ from 
one place to another, was a rfsky'lffgfCer and therefore hundi 
rates were likely to be high and liable to fluctuations. Even, 
to-day, exchange between British territory and some Native. 


1 See Ilartely Withers : Money Changing, Page 111. 
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States wbioh have their own distinctive currencies is just like 
dealing in foreign exchange. But on the whole, internal ex- 
change has been v^y much simplified by the facilities which 
are now available. iThat exchange, briefly, involves the question I 
of the price of money in a particular place as expressed in the 
terms of the same currency, made available in another place, 
and it is governed by the expense and risk of remitting money 
and is regulated by the relation between demand and supply* 
The charge made by the banker is the price of the remit- 
tance. 

To understand the nature of foreign exchange we have to 
extend to it this idea of domestic or internal exchange. The 
problem of foreign exchange is complicated mamlyjbyjrtie^d^ 
ences in the ourren9ie9 Qf diff anH in a subsidiary 
w^, b5^1;ho volume of imports and exports and therefore by 
the supply of and demand for remittance. The uncertainties 
relating to exchange between gold standard and silver standard 
countries or countries having a gold standard and those with 
paper currencies, are very great. The instability and fluctua- 
tions in the Indian exchange during the twenty years preceding 
the closing of the mints in 1893, may be recalled here as an 
illustration. Even as between two om^ntries having the same 
monetary standard, however, exchange iSaay not be stable under 
certain circumstances, and the state of the exchanges of 
European countries with one another and with the U. S. A., 
during and after the War, is an instance in point. The 
indebtedness of a nation to others resulting from an excess of 
imports or from foreign loans and obligations, will depreciate 
its currency, and the unprecedented fall of the mark and the 
cronef illustrates the effect of these factors* There are several 
forces at work even in times of peace which affect foreign 
exchanges in different circumstances. 

168. Rate of Exchange : — The rate of foreign exchange 
is the rate at which a definite amount of foreign money can be 
obtained and laid down in another country by the payment of 
national currency in one*s own country. A merchant who 
wants to make a remittance to a foreign country, inquires how 
much he will be able to pay to his creditor abroad with a 
definite amount of the currency of his own country, or which id 
the same thing, how much of the currency of his country will 
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'be required to lay down a definite amount of foreign currency 
-in another country. If the rate of exchange between liondon 
and New York is declared to be 4*866, it means that an English 
merchant will be able to remit that amount of dollars to 
America by paying one sovereign in London; or an American 
exporter wili receive 4*866 dollars for one £ worth of goods 
exported to England. Similarly, if the exchange on Paris is 
25*225, the same merchant will lay down that amount of francs 
in Paris by paying one sovereign to his banker in England ; or 
an English dealer will receive one £ for a claim on a Franoh 
merchant worth 25*225 francs. 

The rate of exchange between countries having the stand<Y 
ard coin made of the same metal, will be the relation betweeni 
the weights of the metal of a particular fineness contained ini 
the coins. This is the * mint p gr of exthang",* and the actual’ 
rate will be above or below it as a country has to receive more 
or less from foreign countries than it owes to them. The 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange, are however, limited to 
the ' gold points, ’ and of the two methods of remitting money 
abroad viz. sending gold and sending a draft, or claim to the 
payment of a particular amount, that one will be chosen which 
is less expensive. If the charge of remitting gold is lower than 
that of posting a hill, the former alternative will, of course, 
be preferred to the latter. ' The relative value of the English 
sovereign and the French Franc is 25 f. 22 o. to the sovereign 
which is the mint par of exchange. If the cost of remit- 
ting one sovereign to Paris is say 7o., it will buy only 
25f. 15o. in that city. A London merchant will prefer to buy a 
bill and send it rather than remit gold if he can obtain, say 25f 
18o. in Paris by the former method. This will, however, 
depend upon the mutual indebtedness of England and France 


1 “ When the number of people who want to send from Sydney to London 
19 greater than the number of those who want to send money from London to 
Sydeny, the latter will be in an advantageous position, and able to buy drafts 
on favourable terms, but the amount in Sydney that the sovereigns or cheques 
representing sovereigns in London will fetch cannot rise above the exact 
equivalent plus the cost of remitting coin from one centre to the other. 
When that point is reached the exchange is at gold point.” — Hartley Withers : 
The Meaning of Money. 
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which will determine the rate of exchange lying between 
the gold points. ' 

I There can, of course, be no mint par of exchange between 
countries having currencies of different metals, but the general 
principles of foreign exchange given above apply also to the* 
freciprocal relation between those currencies. The fluctuations^ 
in the rate of exchange will, in these cases, be great, but at 
any given moment, there will be a definite rate at which the 
currency of one country based on gold may be converted into 
that of another having a silver or paper basis. The market 
price of silver and the quantity of the paper money in circula- 
tion, will determine this rate of exchange. The exchange on 
India before 1898 and on China even at the present day, are 
instances in point. The excessive issues of paper money in 
Germany, Austria and Russia are responsible for the abnor- 
mally low exchange values of their currencies expressed in 
terms of gold or sterling. The British and French exchanges 
as compared with the American, share the same characteristics^ 
though on a small scale. 

There is one matter which it is necessary to make clear in 
this place, and it relates to the way in which foreign exchange 
(is expressed. /We may state either how much of foreign currency 
unit of our national currency will buy or how much of our 
awn currency will be needed to purchase a unit of foreign, 
currency.) These are two ways of expressing the same relation, 
but are likely to create confusion in the minds of the uninitiat- 
ed. Thus in London the exchange on New York and Paris is 
stated to be $ 4*86 and 25f. 20o. respectively, but that on Bombay 
is said to be Is. 4!fd. That is to say, while exchange in London 


! 1 “ It thus becomes evident that the foreign exchanges arc a mechanism 

by which international indebtedness is settled between one country and 
another andjthat rates of excliange are the prices at which the currencies of 
the various countiies are expressed relatively to one another! When the 
balance of claims between two places does not roughly agree gold has to be 


balance of claims between two places does not roughly agree gold has to be 
shipped to settle the difference, unless it can be met by what is called aibi" 
trage which consists of dealings in bills on other centres. For instance^ 
{London may not have enough claims on Paris to set off the claims of Paris on 
U but may be able to fill the gap with bills on Berlin, or some other centre^ 
^hich Paris may happen to want.” — Ibid, 
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with reference to the first tw'o countries is expressed in terms 
of their ourrenoies^ th a t_pjQ^ Bombay is expressed in terms of 
British money. From this , the Indian end, we may say that! 
one rupee will buy Is. 4tfd. in London, but on the same princi- 
ple, the exchange on Bombay would be expressed by beings 
stated as Bs. 14-15-0, which is the amount of [the Indian cur- 
rency that the soverign will buy in this country. • But it is the 
practice to express both, the exchange on London and that on 
Bombay, in English currency and it Vill be, say Is. 3f Jd. and 
Is. 4^d. > 

169< Indian Exchange : — Having briefly stated the gen- 
oral principles of foreign exchange^ we shall now proceed to 
describe the nature and the course of exchange in the case 
of India. ^The question of foreign exchange has played a very j 
important part in the development of the currency and financial J 
organization of India owing mainly to three causes : (1) Firsf^ 
the standard of value, as described in the last Chapter, was fdr 
many years in India, a silver standard. With the steady fall 
in the gold value of silver, the exchange with countries having 
a gold standard went lower and lower till the fall was 
arrested by the closure of mints in 1893. Exporters of goods 
from India benefited by a fall in exchange as they received 
more silver and silver rupees (the mints being open at the time), 
in India for the same quantity of gold obtained in foreign 
countries as the price of those goods. But importers of com- 
modities from abroad and others who had to make remittances 
to foreign countries, had to pay more rupees to get the same 
quantity of sovereigns in London. With the adoption of a 


1 The expreesions ‘high’ and ‘low’ and ‘favourable ’ and ‘unfavourable’ 
exchange will prove misleading unless the sense in which they are used in 
particular cases is clearly understood. Exchange which is ‘low’ from one 
point of view, will be ‘high’ from the other view-point. A similar statement 
may be made with regard to ‘favourable’ and ‘unfavourable’ exchange. A rate 
of exchange which is favourable from the point of view of importers is un* 
favourable from that of exporters. But exchange is generally said to be 
favourable to a country when it is in a position to receive more of a foreign 
‘Currency for a definite amount of its own ; because it is in having to make 
excessive remittances abroad that the danger of exhausting national stooks 
gold and embarrassing the banks of the nation by reducing the availabl e 
backing for credit, is involved. National stocks of gold are jealously guarded 
as on them is reared the whole superstructure of a nation’s system of credit. 
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gold standard the problem of exchange lost its terrors, an<£ 
fluctuations in the rate were limited. 

The second factor in the situation has been the obliga- 
tion on the Government of India to remit a large amount of 
money every year to the Secretary of State for meeting the- 
Home Charges. Government was, therefore, deeply interested 
in bringing about a stability of exchange so that it might be- 
sure as to the amount of rupees it must provide from year to 
year and might not have to suffer losses owing to the depreci- 
ation of the currency as compared with gold. Though a gold 
standard was established in India, it existed for purposes or 
exchange only, and the responsibility rested upon Government 
to maintain the value of the rupee at the fixed rate of 16 d. to 
the rupee. Government altered the monetary standard and 
raised the exchange value of the rupee during war time to 
make it keep pace with the rising prices of silver. The Indian 
leystem is not automatic and the relation of the rupee with: 
'foreign currencies is not regulated by the course of the prices 
:of silver and gold and the course of trade. The balance of trade 
jdoes indeed determine in India, as elsewhere, the fluctuations of 
jexohange between the gold points, but if the exchange rises or 
Ifalls beyond these limits, it is manipulated by Government 
by the offer for sale of Council bills in London or by the 
offer of drafts on London, as we shall presently show. The 
financial transactions of the Government of India in thisr 
country and in London, have thus exercised a powerful influence 
i upon the development of the system of exchange in this country. 

) But there is a third factor in the situation, viz. the 
, needs of the import and export trade of the country. The great 
: Exchange Banks, no doubt,'finance the export and import trade,. 
: but the Secretary of State for India sells drafts on the Indian 
: Government to place himself in funds in London and also for 
I the convenience of importers of Indian goods into England. 

I The latter want rupees for the payment of the price of Indian 
exports to be laid down in this country, and they can get the 
rupees either by purchasing the drafts sold by the Secretary of 
' State for India or by shipping soverigns to this country and re- 
ceiving rupees and currency notes in exchange for them from, 
the Indian Government. The less expensive of the two methods 
is, of course, preferred by merchants and bankers. 
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The Secretary of State has often to sell Council drafts be- 
yond his immediate needs for the convenience of tradOy and ho 
places himself in funds for the purchase of silver out of which 
rupees are coined here. Exchange on India will rise when 
there is a great demand for remittance to pay for Indian ex- 
ports in the busy season and will fall in the slack season when 
exports are reduced and there are very small payments to be 
made to India. It will fall when* owing to famine or droughty 
exports from India are reduced. So long as the mints were 
open, people had the right to take imported silver buillion 
to them and to have it coined into rupees. This import of 
silver into India competed with the sale of the Secretary 
of State’s bills in London. But when the mints were closed 
and the relation between the rupee and the sovereign was 
fixed by law. Government practically got a monopoly of 
the supply of Indian currency, and foreign merchants could 
obtain that currency here either through the pprchase of 
Council drafts or the shipment of sovereigns. ^It is only 
when the exports from India fall off owing to^arcity that 
the method of Council bills fails, and the Government of India 
has to sell reverse bills, and the Secretary of State meets his 
requirements by drawing upon his reserves, by borrowing or In 
other ways.\ 

170. fjevelopment of the System The question of 
devising a convenient method of remitting funds to England 
has been often discussed since the beginning of the last century*.. 
“The manner in which such remittances could bo defrayed 
with the greatest advantage, engaged the attention of tho 
Court of Directors as long ago as 1813, when they explained to 
the Government of India that this might be effected either 
by advance to the public service which would be repaid by the 
British Government in England, or by remittances through 
private merchants who would pay money in England in return 
for bills on the Indian Government, or would receive advances 
in India from the Government, to be employed in the pur- 
chase of goods consigned to the United Kingdom ; if these me- 
thods failed to give suflBoient remittances, bullion might occa- 
sionally be consigned to the Court of Directors.” * All these- 


1 Report of the Fowler Committee: Judex and Appendices, page 24, 
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'different methods have been followed simultaneously or separ- 
ately as was found necessary and convenient, and the Qovern- 
ment of India havealso remitted funds to England by buying 
bills in Calcutta. ^The method of selling bills of exchange on 
the Indian Government was found to be the best, and since 
1862, reliance has been mainly placed upon it for drawing funds 
to London. “ Sales of the Secretary of States’ Bills were at 
first made (1862) monthly, and at a fixed rate of exchanged By 
a series of changes, fortnightly and then weekly sales'^were 
substituted for monthly ones; allotments to the highest bidder 
took the place of sales at a fixed price ; tenders were invited 
(1876) for telegraphic transfers as well as for bills on India; re- 
ductions were made in the minimum fraction of a penny per 
rupee in the price at which tenders would be received ; and 
applications were invited and received for bills and telegraphic 
I transfers on dates intermediate between the regular fortnightly 
|or weekly sales. Bills and transfers so sold are described as 
i“ In termediates” o r ’* Specials ” ' 

P ” The method^bf transrerring funds from the treasury of 
Uhe Government of India to that of the Secretary of State on a 
large scale by the sale of Council drafts is rendered possible by 
the fact that India has ordinarily a very large trade balance in 
her favour. Except in years of ;very deficient crops and un- 
favourable trade, this balance is so large as to be only partly 
met by the remittances which banks and commercial houses 
are enabled to make to India by purchasing the Secretary of 
State’s drafts ; considerable portion of the world’s debt to India 
remains to be discharged by other means. Before the closing 
of the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver in 1893, this 
^8upplemental remittance was effected by shipments of silver to 
India to be coined into rupees : since the closing of the mints 
it has taken the form of shipments of sovereigns which arc 
received at the Indian mints and treasuries in exchange for 
rupees at the rate of 15 rupees to 11.” ' 

171. India's Balance Sheet i— The balance of trade is 
said to be favourable to a country when its exports to foreign 
countries exceed its imports from them. But this is a mislead- 
ing phrase and the so-oalled favourable balance may mean th« 


1 Report of the Chamberlain Conimisaion : Appendices, page 217. 
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drain of a nation's wealth, while an excess* of imports over 
exports may be indicative of growing prosperity* Great 
Britain imports more than she exports but this excess does not 
represent her indebtedness to foreign countries, but rather the 
payments made to her by them for services rendered. The ex- 
ports of India, which are not paid for by imports, represent the 
payment this country has to make to the Secretary of State for 
^ home charges, ’ the profits of British firms and remittances of 
Europeans resident here. The true balance of indebtedness is 
found on a careful synthesis of various ' visible ’ and * invisible' 
items of export and import, and customs statistics leave a 
big gap which a close scrutiny must fill up. The two sides of 
the Indian account will stand thus - 


(a) Imports of merchandise. 

(b) ,, gold and silver. 

(c) ,, securities. 

(rf) lleinittances to private 

individuals such as travel- 
lers &c. or institutions. 

(e) Import of capital for in- 

vestment. 

(f) Services rendered to India 

by Government officials, 
banks, shipping and in- 
surance companies &c. 


As the exports of India 
ports, the account sheet may 
od thus : — 


(a) Exports of merchandise to 

pay for imports of merchan- 
dise and of precious me- 
tals and securities. 

(b) Exports of merchandise to 

pay for Home Charges. 

(c) Exports of merchandise in 

lieu of profits, commission, 
interest Ac. payable abroad. 

(d) Exports of merchandise to 

pay for investment of capi- 
tal in India. 

(e) Remittances to individuals, 

for support of families &c. 


are normally in excess of im* 
be more conveniently present- 


fa) Exports of merchandise. (a) Imports of merchandise. 

w ,, precious metals. 

(c) Imports of securities. 

(d) „ services in various 

forms rendered by Government ser- 
vants, shippers, insurance companies, 
merchants, capitalists, manufiicturera 
Ac. 


47 
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/ The Secretary of State's drawings by means of Council 
bills and telegraphic transfers are represented as Imports. 
From the point of view of Indian exporters of merchandise this 
is true enough because they receive payment for their goods 
’ from Government treasuries in this country. But from the 
point of view of the nation, as a whole, Council drafts mean 
also a withdrawal of wealth from India in as much as the 
Government of India, representing the nation, meets the drafts 
of the Secretary of State who withdraws funds from this 
, country for spending them in England. If the drawings 
are, therefore, shown on the credit side, an equal amount must 
, be shown on the debit side also. In the statistical tables 
I presented in Government reports, which are concerned mainly 
' with the finance of foreign trade. Council bills are invariably 
' shown as imports of funds, but there is no corresponding entry 
on the other side showing an equal remittance from the Govern- 
ment of India to the India OfBoe. Government transactions 
also are excluded from the statistics in connection with the 
balance of trade and this causes some confusion.' What, in 
reality, happens in this case is that the Secretary of State 
diverts to himself a part of the funds which otherwise would 
have come into this country. He is, as it were, an exporter 
of services for which he 'draws* upon India, and the Indian 
Government on this side, pays his drafts. As the British trade 
balance shows an excess of merchandise imports explained by 
Englishmen’s services to foreign countries, the Indian trade 
‘ balance must show an excess of exports which pays for the 
.services imported. The council drawings represent only a 
^,book account and to show them as an import of funds proves 
^mis leading. This fact will become clear if we suppose that 
the Indian Government purchased sterling drafts and thus 
transferred funds to London instead of being drawn upon by 
the Secretary of State as now ; the transaction then will have 
to appear as an export of funds and will have to be added to 
the export side of the account. 

172. The Trade Balance:— As we shall presently 
show, the 'favourable* or ‘unfavourable* balance of trade in 

1 8«e Appendix I to the Currency Depertment Report for 1913-14^ 
where the whole question of the balance of accounts is dealt with in detail. 
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Any particular year must not be taken as a decisive indication 
of the position of the country with respect to its financial or 
economic prosperity or deterioration. Excess of exports is 
taken as the result of a country’s being the creditor of other 
communities and is thus welcomed ; and an excess of imports 
is supposed to reverse the position. This view is, however, 
superficial and wrong. For instance, the favourable balance or 
(excess of exports in a given year, may mean the export of 
capital lent to foreign countries or may represent the liquida- 
tion of debts^ In the case of India, however, an excess of 
exports or a 'favourable’ trade balance, is a permanent feature 
of the economic condition of t}ie country, and it has given rise 
to a prolonged controversy, ^he excess has been spoken of as 
IsL ’drain’ of India’s wealth and as an important cause of India’s 
ipovertsrT^ The drain has, therefore, been represented by Indian 
'politicians and economists as a ‘tribute’ paid by India to 
England for the latter’s 'political 'and economic domination ; 
and its reduction has been recommended as a remedy for the 
improvement of the material and moral condition of the people 
of this country. 


On the other side, a strong protest is made against 
this method of representing the favourable trade balance, 
and the excess of exports is shown to be the price of the 
benefits India receives from British rule and from the use 
of cheap capital ; and its characterization as a ’ drain ‘ or 
* tribute ’ is resented as an unwarranted exaggeration. As we 
have shown in the two balance sheets presented above, the 
excess of exports can be easily and technically accounted for. 
It is not, however, a question of mere accounting and we have 
to go deeper into the matter, /if India imports capital and 
imports and utilises the services of soldiers, administrators, 
merchants, shippers, educationists and others, she must pay 
for those services as other nations do under similar conditionsj 
But the question is, whether India cannot and should not 
engage her own man for the above purposes on a steadily in- 
creasing scale, and to that extent, reduce the payments which 
have to be annually made abroad. To reduce the charges India 
has to pay to foreigners by enabling the Indian people, as far 
as possible, to do what outsiders are doing for them to-day, ia 
^he direction the policy of the State has to follow ; and the 
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Oovernment of India is being constantly urged to adopt thab 
policy. * 

t It is but fair that the benefits derived by India from th» 
jBritish connection, should be frankly admitted. They are- 
patent and can not be denied. India may be reasonably 
expected to pay for these benefits and that price she has paid 
and is paying to-day in the economic as well as other spheres. 
But the goal of British policy in this country cannot be any other 
than to make India autonomous in every respect. There are- 
people in England and in India who do not see any advantage 
to their own country resulting from the British connection. 
The point to be emphasised here is that the domination of 
England in India has conferred decided benefits upon the 
former and entailed certain serious disadvantages on the 
latter. And it is but natural that Indians should wish that the 
should be reduced and stopped and that _JiliAy 
should be placed in a position to manage their own economic 
and political affairs and derive full benefit therefrom. The 
merits of the * drain ’ controversy cannot be appreciated with- 
out a clear understanding of these fundamental considerations. 
So long ago as' in 1859, speaking in the House of Commons, Lord 
Stanley frankly showed what India’s ‘ tribute * to England was ; 
and he remarked : — “ I believe the amount of contribution, not 
to public, but to private necessities, from the people of India to 
the people of England, cannot be taken at less than from £ 
to £ 6 million sterling. How, that is a sum which in striking 
a balance between England and India, we cannot fairly leave 
out of sight This was spoken sixty years ago ; and the 
contribution ’ ’ has increased manifold since that time. 

173. Liquidation of the Balance The ways in which 
the abnormal exchange conditions created by the 'War were met 


1 See the works of B. C. Dutt and Dadabliai Navroji’s .‘Poverty of In- 
•dia’, and the Author’s “Gokhaie and Economic Reforms”, pages 41-44. 

2 See the Author’s “Dawn of Modern Finance”, 53-55. 
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by Government, will be explained presently. Bat it will not 
be inappropriate briefly to refer here to and illustrate the 
manner in which India’s balance of accounts was made up 
during the past three or four years as it throws an interesting 
light upon the ‘invisible’ exports from India and on the general 
exchange system. /The net exports of merchandise from India 
were comparatively very large during the latter part of the 
war period which meant huge foreign indebtedness to this 
nountry.^ To add to this, there were the recoverable disburse- 
ments made in India by the Indian Government on behalf His 
Majesty’s Government ; and thus foreign liabilities to India 
were enormously increased though India’s contribution to the 
■expenses of the war was, to a certain extent, set off against 
the amounts due. The total amounts which the Government 
of India had to find for recoverable disbursements reached 
enormous dimensions, rising to 120 and 130 millions of £ in 
1917 and in 1918. 

I an illustration to show how 

ffor^gn indebtedness to India was aotully liquidated through 
funds provided by Government agency and private invisible ex- 
I ports. The balance of trade to be liquidated in that year was 
! Bs. 90'27 ororesr\ “This means that the number of rupees that 
were seeking to oe exchanged into external currency, such as 
sterling, dollars, yen &o., in order to pay for India’s imports, 
were outnumbered by the external currency, seeking to be 
sxchanged into rupees in payment for India’s exports, to the 
extent of about 90 crores. Speaking very generally, it may be 
said that the necessary balance of rupees has been found mainly 
in two ways — (A) by rupees placed at the disposal of trade by 
Government, and (B) by rupees brought forward by people in 
India who have had to make remittances elsewhere, i. e. who 
have had to turn their rupees into external currency, for some 
purpose other than in payment for an actual import of goods.’’ * 


1 Report of the CniTency Department for 1916-17. 
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Remittances through Government amounted to about 59 
crores, thus;— - 


(1) Council Bills 

47'07 crores 

(2) Net payment of money orders and postal 


orders in India 

3-30 „ 

(3) Telegraphic transfers &c. issued on India 


from Persia and elsewhere 

4-50 crores 

(4) Paid to a Bank in India on behalf of East 


Africian- Government which repaid in 


London 

3-67 

(5) Kcmittances to India from certain Crown 


Colonics 

•20 

(6) Currency notes returned from Mesopota- 


mia and encashed in India 

•30 „ 

Total ••• 

59*04 


This amount still left a balance of about 31 crores un- 
accounted for. And the Controller of Currency was able to 
ascertain through the courtesy of Exchange Banks, the extent 
and the purpose of the remittances made from India during the 
year ‘ other than remittances made in payment-for imports.’ He 
could, in this way, account for no less than 25 crores of rupees. 
There were thus remittances from India for investment into the 
British War Loan, Exchequer Bonds and Treasury Bills, their 
amount being in the neighbourhood of crores. Many people 
.resident in England and holding shares in Indian companies 
realised their profits due to general appreciation in values and 
remitted them to England. Companies operating in India but 
domiciled in England, similarly remitted their profits through 
the Banks and they were estimated at about 7^ crores. To 
this may be added credits in foreign countries due to India or 
the amounts of the post-poned remittances of the values of some 
' Indian exports ; and the tale of the liquidation of the trade 
balance is completed. These credits in foreign countries have 
been recently large and the account we have given above of 
■the balance of trade for 1916-17 more or less covers the position 
in the succeeding years.' 


1 “ it is a reasonable inference that, as was surmised in my 

reioft for iyi7-18, private remittances have not, in recent years, served to 
the same extent as under normal conditions, to finance the excess of exports 
over imports and that there is a substantial balance in India’s favour which 
has still to be liquidated.”. — Report of the Currency Depai'tment for 1918-19 
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17-9. The Balance Sheet We present in the follow- 
ing pages a balance sheet of the foreign trade of India, oast in 
two different ways but bringing out the same salient features 
of the country’s export and import trade. The statements, ot 
courBOi refer to the ** visible” items of trade ; and to arrive at 
an accurate balance of indebtedness of India and the outside 
world, items of “ invisible” imports and exports have to be 
added. It must be likewise noted that the imports and expona 
of Government stores are excluded from the statistics ^ in the 
two principal tables. The huge imports of silver during the 
year 1918-19 and 1919-20, for instance, find no place m the two 
balance sheets which follow. Government imports consist 
usually of arms, ammunition, apparel, telegraphic material*^ 

railway plant, carriages, machinery and the pre^ous meta » 

and the exports of food grains, opium, coal &o. The sealings 
in these articles are not of the ordinary mercantile 
and do not give rise to trade bills, being financed with the 
treasury and currency machinery of Government. are, 

therefore, excluded from the usual balance of trade hut 
be taken into calculation if a satisfactory balance sheet is to 
be oast. The table below will show how the trade balance is 
affected by the inclusion of the stores, and may be compared 

with the corresponding figures for the year 1920-21 given in the 
two statements that follow it. 


Balance of Trade for 1920-21. 

( Including Government stores ) 


Private Merchandise 

Govt. Stores 

Impoi-ts 
Lakhs of Bs. 
3,35,60 
11,54 

Exports 
Lakhs of Ks. 
2,56,34 
8,59 

Total Merchandise ... 3,47,14 

2,65,93 

Treasure ... J Gold ... 12)51 

Private ... {Silver ... lO.Td 

... tGold ... 11,06 

Government {Silver ... 29 

( Gold ... 23,57 

ToflTro..™ ... 11,02 

21,39 

4,41 

7 

30 

21,46 

4,71 

26,17 


Total ... 3,81,73 

2,92,10 


Net exports of Merchandise ... - 81,21 

Net imports of Treasure 


Excess of exports (Net import) 


- 80,63 
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Average of 


1893-94 

1898-99 

1903-04 

1 Exports of Merchandiee-ex- 
ciiKling Government Stores. 

69,940 

71,633 

83,013 

2 Imports of Merchandise ex- 
cluding Government Stores.. 

45,167 

46,527 

52,286 

3 Net Exports 

24,773 

25,106 

- J 

30,727 

4 Imports of treasure and 
funds (Private account) ... 

24,413 

23,953 

29,341 

Net Imports of gold 

1,400 

1,500 

6,367 

Silver 

8,140 

4,167 

3,413 

Net Imports of treasure 

9,640 

5,667 

9,780 

Enfaced rupee paper (net im- 
ports 

... 

353 

,587 

Enfaced rupee paper (not ex- 
ports 

327 


... 

Interest on enfaced rupee paper 

660 

553 

467 

Council drafts paid in InJia 
through Treasury 

14,540 

17,380 

17,627 

Gold Standard Reserve ... 

.... 

... 

880 

Currency 

... 

... 

... 

T. T.s issued by the Bank of 
Montreal and paid in India.. 

• •• 

« .* 

i 

Funds supplied by Government 
to finance wheat pfilchases... 

• •• 


... 

Reve,r$e drafts paid in London. 

... 

... 

... 

Net 

14,540 

17,380 

18,507 

Balance of Trade in favour of 
India 

360 

1,153 

1,386 

Balance of Trade against In- 
dia 

• •• 

eae 

... 
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f & Bterling. ) 


.5 years eBding 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1908-09 

j 

1913-14 

1918-19 

110,206 

149,411 

149,427 

326,793 

256,347 

74,567 

97,232 

98,535 

200,801 

335,603 

35,639 

52,179 

50,892 

125,992 

79 256 

36,827 

[ 52,461 

27,294 

30.671 

29,222 

8,589 

19,242 

5,205 

10,970 

8,881 

5,905 

4,806 

1,992 

148 

7,417 

13,994 

24,048 

7,197 

10,822 

1,464 

360 

581 

255 

1,344 

562 

373 

297 

199 

• •• 

276 

228 

22,207 

24,294 

9,942 

34,548 


1,233 

2,168 

2,761 

... 

... 

267 

1,107 

10,037 

i 2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,256 


... 

... 

567 

... 

... 

l , e ?07 


3,664 

15,577 

2 S , 64 S 

22,100 

27,538 

19,643 

18,229 

28,548 

... 

• •• 

23,598 

95,321 

... 

1,188 

285 

... 

... 

50,034 


48 
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( In lakhs of 


YeMF. 

Gross Exports 
private Mer- 
chandise. 

I Gross Imports 
of private Mer- 
chandise. 

Net Exports of 
private Mer- 
chandise, 

Imports 

Council bills. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

11)10-11 

2,00,88 

1,20,35 

80,53 

30,43 

1911-12 

2,27,84 

1,38,57 

89,27 

40,17 

1912-13 

2,46,09 

1,61,00 

85,09 

38,83 j 

1913-14 

2,48,88 

1,83,25 

65,63 

46.60 

1914-15 

1,81,50 

1,37,93 

43,66 

-2.27 

(a) 

Averag^e for 




5 years. 

2,22,86 

1,50,02 

72,84 

32,55 

(a) 

23,71 

1915-16 

1,97,38 

1,31,99 

65,39 

1916-17 

2,45,15 

1,40,62 1 

95,53 

47,07 

1917-18 

2,42,56 

1,50,42 

92,14 

.50,72 

(a) 

1918-19 

2,53,85 

1,69,03 

84,82 

23,83 

(a) 

18,23 

1919-20 

3,26,79 

2,05,39 

1,21,40 

Average for 





5 years. 

2,53,15 

1,61,25> 

91,86 

32,71 

(a) 

- 28,55 

1920-21 

2,56,33 

3,35,51 

I - 79,15 



1914-15 

1915-16 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

(a) Council ^bills and 

transfers 

10,79 

31,05 

30,91 

35,55 


Sterling drafts on 

London 

13,06 

7,34 

7,08 

18,58 

28,55 

T. T.s issued by the 

Bank of Montreal.*. 




2,26 



-2,27 

23,71 

23,83 

18,23 

-28,55 
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Bujees ). 


of Funds and Treaenre. 

Balance Net' 
export 
transactions 
+Net Im- 
port trans- 
actions— 

Gold 

sovereigns 

(Net). 

Gold bullion 
(Net). 

Silver bullioii| 
and coin 

1 (Not). i 

Government 

securities 

(Net). 

Total 4 to 8. 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) ' 

(9) 

(10) 

12,24 

11,74 

8,61 

2,43 

74,45 

+ 6,03 

27, a » j 

10,42 

5,29 

1,06 

[ 84,82 

+4,99 

26,4a 1 

11,15 

6,57 

53 

83,51 

+ 1,58 

11,34 

11,98 

6,24 

1,12 

77,28 

-11,65 

1,65 

6,ft0 

1 

10,01 

35 

16,54 

+ 27,12 

15,80 

10,42 

, 7,33 

1,10 

67,20 

+ 5,64 

1 

32 

4,5S 

5,58 

90 

35,09 

+ 30,30 

1,77 

2,43 

2,16 

52 

49,63 

+ 4o,90 

6,42 

15,04 

1,46 

83 

74,47 

+ 17,67 


2 

6 

- 70 

23,21 

+ 61,61 

31 

10,66 

-15 

1,34 

30,39 

+ 91,01 

1,76 

f 

j 6,54 

96 

58 

45,55 

+ 49, 3t 

2,26 

1 -11,14 

i 

6,32 

56 

- 30,55 

- 48,60 
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17 5 . Adittstment of Trade Balance The above two 
tables will give a sufficiently clear idea of the way in which 
the national debits and credits are balanced. Djurlng the five 
years preceding the outbreak of the War» the excess of exports 
over Imports of private merchandise was, on an average^ 
Bs. 78*37 crores. This amount was due to India in payment 
for her exports, and it was paid partly by exports of gold and 
silver to this country, and the balance was diverted by the 
Secretary of State for India by means of the sale of Council 
bills which were paid by the Government of India in this coun- 
try. The proceeds of these sales were used to meet the 'home 
charges/ to buy silver for the coinage of rupees in India, for 
the repayment of debt and for capital expenditure/ 

It must be borne in mind that the balance of trade is never 
settled within any period of twelve months like that of the 
official year, which is made the basis of our calculations, but 
if long er periods ja re, takjBn>. the adjustment is seen to ha^e 
Ic the case of India, 'besides the 30 crores jhat 
ajra account of ‘ home oharg^fi/^ 

a large amount, variously calculated, goes out of the country 
in payment of profits of companies and earnings of individuals. 
Taking the in this country^in a 

variety of industrial and commercial enterprises at 1^§, 750 
orores, we may safely assume that theLJsterest and jiirofiA on 
this amoun t cannot annually be less than Rs. 40 crore^. If 
1;he excess of exports over imports is not equivalent to those 
40 crores plus the 30 orores of the home charges, as one would 


1 “The annual exports from India are generally in excess of -her imports 
and an adjustment of the value of the net exports is effected partly by re- 
mittances througli Government, paitly by actual shipment of coin and bullion 
and partly in other ways. The remittances through Government are effected 
by means of the Council bills and the telegraphic transfers sold by the 
Secretary of State, which are promises by Government to pay on demand, at 
the treasuries in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the amounts specified in the 
bills. The bills thus serve the doable purpose of placing Secretary of 
State in funds to meet bis outgoings in London, and of enabling trade to 
make a remittance of funds in the opposite direction from London to India.’* 
— Report of the Currency Department for 1913-14. 

2 See H, F. Howard : India and the Gold Standard page 95. 
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expect, it must be assumed that a part of the above interest 
and profit is spent in this country and remains to be invested' 
in the expansion of the trade and industry of India. 

Normally the debits and credits of India are thus annually 
/equalized through the imports of bullion and the Government’s 
! supply of funds, a portion of the profits of companies dec., being- 
j retoiimd for investment as capital instead of appearing as net 
I c^PQvt s. But when the latter sought an outlet for investment 
I in England during the past six years, the equilibrium was upset 
f and the balance turned in favour of India. The following table 
makes this position clear 

B*. (lakhs). 



Excess of Net 
Exports of 
Merchandise 
over Net Im- 
perts. 

Remittances 
to India 
through 
Government. 

Private Net 
Imports of 
Treasure. 

Balance in 
favour of 
India. 

Average of 5 
years ending 

1913-14 ... 

1 78-25 

41-20 

36-0 


year 

1914-15 ... 

1 43-66 

-1-52 

18-46 

24-72 

1915-16 ... 

j 65 -89 

24*76 

10-48 

30-15 

1916-17 ... 

1 95-53 

.59-05 

2-04 

34-45 

1917-18 ... 

1 92-14 

1 

81-75 

4*55* 

5*84 

1918-19 ... 

j 84-85 

58-05 ' 

•79 

25-93 


, ' 176. eouncil Bills The Secretary of State for India 
can conven^ntly draw funds from this country by selling hia 
drafts, andf^change banks buy those drafts to procure money 
in India frdtn the public treasuries to finance exports. With 
funds thus obtained, these banks purchase bills of exchange- 
drawn on foreign importers of Indian produce and recover their 
money in England, which is once more used to buy Councif^ 
drafts. The rate for the Telegraphic Transfers is, of course, a** 
little higher than that for bills and the advantage of the Tele* 
graphic Transfer is that money is immediately available to 
buyers in India. The rate of exchange depends upon the- 
demand for Council drafts which is regulated by the course of 
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Indian exports. If these are heavy, the exchange rises, though 
it must be below^ the gold point. But when owing to famine or 
other causes, I pdian exports fall off, there is no demand for 
Councils, and th^e is a demand for remittance in the opposite 
direction. I mporters of foreign goods into India, nantint obtain 
bills on London anci as the Indian currency consists mainly of 
silver, Governmant is called nnon-ioaupply, gol d for remitta nce 
AS they have to discharge the obligation of supporting 
exchange. Gjyyernment. there fore, sells dra fts on Londo n or 
‘ Reverse as they are called, and the Secretary of 

State meets them from the funds that are at his disposal, the 
■treasury balances or the Currency Reserve or the Gold Stan- 
^ dard Reserve, as may be convenient. 

Experience gained in 1908-09 and in the years of the War, 
showed how an adverse balance of trade could be met by the 
release of gold in India and more particularly by the sale of 
-sterling drafts. In the course of the years 1916—17 and 1917.18, 
the balances of the Government of India were so depleted by 
the dishursements they made in this country on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government that the Secretary of State had to res- 
trict his sale of Council hills. Funds could not then be brought 
out to India and gold from the Currency Reserve had to he re- 
leased to meet the demand for currency which was not satisfi- 
ed with the extraordinarily large issues of rupees and notes 
which had been made. The history of the exchange transac- 
tions of 1908-09 and of the years of War is, therefore, very ins- 
tructive. 

Towards the' close of 1907, owing to a financial crisis in 
i America and a failure of rains in this country, the world’s 
I money market became tight and the Secretary of State could 
I find no buyers for his Council drafts except at abnormally low 
’ rates. On the 6th November, tenders dropped to 1 s. 3|fd. and 
) the exchange steadily went down to 1 s. 3 d. These quotations 
I were below the point at which it becomes profitable to export 
^«old bullion or sovereigns from India. Government hesitated 
.as to the course of action to be taken and at first released 
Amall quantities of gold in exchange for rupees ; but as the 
■stock of gold was limited, they had to sell sterling drafts to 
■Ahe extent of £ 8 millions till the crisis was over and exchange 
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i-'again became normal. A similar procedure had to bo followed 
in 1914-15, in 1915-16 and in later years when also reverse 
councils were sold in India in large quantities and for many 
kweeks. 

^The way in which remittances were made to the Secretary 
of State in 1916-17, ^hrows an interesting light, as we have 
shown above, upon tne system of exchange and financial opera- 
tions of the Government of India, ^^at Government had to 
spend large sums in this country on^ behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government who repaid those amounts to the Secretary of State 
in London!^ This was tantamount to the drawing of funds by 
:the latter by means of Council drafts. But the difficulty was that 
the demands of trade threatened to remain unsatisfied and gold, 
being scarce, could not be shipped to India as might ordinarily 
mave been done. The needs of War were paramount and gold in 
pLiOndon had to be conserved. Council drafts beyond the budget 
calculations had, therefore, to be sold and met in this country 
trom increased suppl ies of notes and of rupeesj It was estimat- 
ed at the beginning oTtKe yeaV that out of tB!e £ million 
required by the Secretary of State, £ 18'6 million would be paid 
in London by His Majesty’s Government and Council bills 
would be drawn upon the Indian Government to the extent 
only of £ 3'9 million. The recoverable war expenditure, how- 
ever, rose to £ 38^ million and an acute trade demand was met 
in London by the sale of Council Bills to the extent of £ ^ 
m illion. The total amount thus transferred to London went up , 
to £ 71^ million. The two-fold strain of increasing war outlay 
in India, coinciding with a strong trade demand for remittance 
to India, was met in three ways : (1) large Imperial and Pro- ; 
vinoial surpluses enabled Government to supply £ 33 million ' 
from treasury balances ; (2) the equivalent of £ 19^ million new j 
rupee currency was made possible by the purchase of silver ini 
England ; and (3) £ 19 millions were withdrawn from the/ 
'Currency Beserve and were invested in TSngland. 

Of the £ 71H million thus received by him, the Secretary 
of State was to use £ 21*7 million for his ordinary expenditure^ 
£ 16'2 million was spent on the purchase of silver and £ 19 
million was invested in the Paper Currency Beserve. £ 4*3 
million, mainly the profit on rupee coinage, was invested on 
behalf of the Gold Standard Beserve and the balance left, waa 
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devoted to the discharge of debt. These operations may b» 
exhibited in tabular form thus 

Government of India. Secretary of State for India. 


Million £. 

Million 

Treasmy Balances 

33 

Ordinary Home Charges.., 21*T 

Bupee Coinage ••• 

m 

Purchase of Silver ... 16*2 

Paper Currency Reserve 

19 

Investment in Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve 19 

Total ••• 

711 

Investment in Gold Stand- 
ard Reserve ... 4*3 

Repayment of Debt ••• 10-3 

Total 71*5 


177. Remittance Liabilities :~The Government of 
India vras hard put to it to devise means to supply money in 
this country to defray war expenditure on behalf of Hia 
Majesty’s Government and to meet the Councils sold by the' 
Secretary of State for the convenience of trade. These liabi~ 
lities of the Indian Government reached £ 111 million in 
1917-18, and of this amount, £ 66 million represented outlay 
on behalf of the Imperial Government. The corresponding 
figures for 1918-19 were £ 141*3 and £ 72*7. The huge demand 
was met by provision of money out of the proceeds of the war 
loan and of treasury bills, out of surplus revenue and fresh 
/coinage of rupees and by investment of a part of the paper 
Currency reserve in London. jWhile on the one side, the 
Government in this country experienced great difficulty in 
providing funds for defraying war expenditure on behalf of the 
Imperial Government, on the other side, the Secretary of State ’e 
treasury was flooded with money recovered from His Majesty’s 
Government and obtained from the sale'of council draftsTl Out 
of the funds thus coming into his hands> the Secretary TSTStatc 
made Investments on behalf of the Paper Currency Reserve 
and paid a part in lieu of India’s war contribution of £ 10( 
million. The war gift was insignificent when compared ti 
England’s expenditure ; but for India, it was large enough 
and it helped England in getting off its liabilities to thi 
country at critical moments. A special reserve of £ 2 
million was like-wise set apart, to be drawn , upon for capitf 
outlay in the future. 
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The effeot of the large remittances to England has been the 
transference of Indian funds on a large scale to that country. 
Such transference took place regularly before the war. But 
the expansion of our paper and rupee currency and the growth 
of the gold standard reserve fund have facilitated the remit- 
tance of funds to England and their investment there on an un- 
precedented scale. £^he total amount of the investment of 
Indian funds in England owing to war conditions, exceeded 
Bs. 150 croresT] India has thus materially assisted the Im- 
perial Government by lending it funds and by relieving its 
liabilities in connection with war expenditure in this country, 
^stead of ear-marking gold in the Bank of England for the 
OQrrency Reserve against the issue of notes on this side. Gov- 
ernment took power to hold a portion of the Reserve in British 
Treasury Bill^ The Government of India thus provided from 
their Indian resources, the funds necessary to meet the expen- 
diture of the Imperial Government in India and took repay- 
ment of a substantial portion of the amount so disbursed in the 
form of securities of the Home Government. India thus lent to 
the British Government funds required for outlay here as the 
TJ. S. A. did for a similar purpose in America.' 

178. Regulation of Gonncil Drawings .'—Usually the 

Secretary of State sells a larger rtnimnil drafts than 

are necessary to yield him the funds that a re required to mee t 
the * home charges ’. He draws up to the utmost^Bmit of the 
o^h balances in this country and also from the Paper Currency 
and Gold Standard Reserves. It is contended that requirements 
of trade have got to be met and the demand for Council drafts 
must be satisfied to the full limit, ^f this is not done and the 
sale of Council bills was restrict^ to the amount of home 
charges, sovereigns would have to be imported into India only 
to be shipped back for the purchase of silver. The Secretary of 
State, therefore, sold freely and accumulated large amounts of 
Indian gold in London^^ These funds were partly invested in 
securities or lent for short periods to banks and were partly 
used for repayment of debt. This policy of drawing away 


1 See Sir Williaxn Meyer’s speech in introducing tha Financial State- 
ment for 1918-19. 

49 
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Indian gold beyond the requirements of the home charges, 
was strongly criticised in the press here and in England.' 

The India Office met these charges by pleading certain ex- 
ceptional circumstances as the cause of the accumulation of 
large balances in London and by defending its system of the 
sale of bills on the ground of convenience and economy. The 
Chamharlaln Commission held on this point that thoagh **the 
j India Office perhaps sold Council Drafts unnecessarily at vary 
I low rates on occasions when the London balance was in no 
I need of replenishment,” it could not recommend any restriction 
I of “the absolute discretion of the Secretary of State as to the 
n m r um ts c f '• ■ d rafts »« ld. - Q g uJthfl,jf8ytft.^'Jghich -they-^re- s<^, 
j Jtt0yidsd.fciiat it,jj„witl}i^ points.” The Commission, 

however, distinctly stated that general public interests ought 
not to be subordinated to the demands of trade. 


/ It is necessary to point out here that India’s funds, its re- 
/venues, reserves and treasury balances, which are located partly 
i in this country and partly in London, constitute one national 
fund, and two distinct accounts the revenue account and the 
capital account are kept, the first dealing with the current in- 
come and expenditure of Government and the second with capital 
i transactions. The opening balance which the Secretary of State 
1 and the Government of India must have at the beginning of the 
year is estimated at 6 crores of rupees in London and 18 crores 
iin India. All funds, from whatever source they come, go into 


1 “ An Indian correspondent wrote in the London Times in November, 
1912 as follows ; — 

“ It means that many millions sterling of Indian money have been 
improperly withdrawn from India. They reproeent : sums extracted from tho 
taxpayer in execs 3 of the requirements of the State ; capital withdrawn from 
India for use in London and there used, not in pursuit of Indian interests 
but for the convenience ;of joint stock banks trading on inadequate gold 
reserves. ..There is therefore no justification for the sale of a single bill by 
the Secretary of State beyond the actual amount which he needs to discharge 
his obligations in London. But these excessive sales of bills are a con- 
venience to the exchange banks which have to remit funds to India, and it iis 
often cheaper for them to buy bills than move bullion. They also afford a 
means of obstructing the natural flow of gold to India, and in this way allay 
the tenors of those joint stock banks who realise the inadequacy of the 
London gold reserves and are not averse to protecting them at the expense 
of the Indian taxpayer.” 
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(these balances, and payments are made out of them. An 
jestimate is formed early in the year as to the position of the 
balances, the amount that must be borrowed here and in London 
[for financing the public works programme and the repayment of 
{temporary and permanent debt and the funds that the Secretary 
;of State may draw from India by the sale of Council drafts. 

> This estimate is rarely adhered to and ‘the ways and means' 
i programme is modified in the course of the year, larger sums 
iheing drawn from India than those estimated. Thus during 
Ithe five years 1901-06, about 50 crores of rupees were drawn 
i'in excess of the budget provision, and 63 crores was the excess 
Iduring the four years 1909-10 to 1912-13. (There was a deficit 
iof about 10 crores in 1907-08 and 1908-09 owing to failure of the 
monsoon and a monetary crisis in America.) During war 
time, conditions in this respect, were abnormal and it was 
impossible to forecast them with any pretence to frame even 
japproximate estimates. 

17S< Rate of Council Drafts : — The actual distribution 
of Council drawings over the twelve months of the year, is re- 
gulated according to the course of the Indian trade which is of 
a seasonal character.Y^ demand for drafts on this country arises 
jwhen remittances have to be made in payment of its commercial 
jcrops. The months of brisk export trade constitute the ‘busy 
Reason’, the remaining part of the year b^ing the slack season.' 
Council drafts can,' of course, bo sold on advantageous terms 
during the busy season, but monsoon conditions and the course 
of export trade, can not be anticipated, and the Secretary of 
State sells his drafts in both the seasons, as he wants funds to 
meet various obligations during the first as well as the second 
half of the financial year. The gold value of the rupee being 
fixed by law and the Secretary of State for India having bills^ 


1 The Indian year, as is well known, is divided broadly into two 
seasons : the busy season, extending roughly from the 1st October to the end 
of March, and the dull season, extending from about the beginning of April 
to about the end of September. Thus the financial year begins with the dull 
reason, during which the demand for the Secretary of State's bills as a means 
of remittance of funds by tlie public from London to India is less stvongT 
'1 ban during the autumn and winter.” — Chamberlain Commission’s Report, 
-Appendix VII, 
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of exchange worth crores to offer annually to draw funds to> 
London« he is in a position to fix the rate of the Indian ex- 
change! of course, within the obvious limits. And wheir 
exchange was at 16 d. he would offer to sell rupees to any 
amount at 16id., the rate being lower when the demand for 
remittance was slack. The proceeds of the council bills sold 
are devoted to (1) current outgoings, (2) transfer to Currency 
and Gold Standard Reserves; if bills have been met in Indian 
’ out of these reserves, (3) repayment of debt, temporary andb 
permanent, and (4) avoidance of debt. 

Wo are not directly concerned here with Government 
balances and borrowing operations- It will bo sufficient to re- 
mark that /Tor the capital programme of each year, loans are 
floated in fcrrndon and in India, and the larger the amount the 
Secretary of State can draw, the smaller will be his borrowings 
in the London markelTJHow the drawings by means of Council 
drafts are distributed-trver the year in a normal year and may 
be disturbed in an abnormal year when ‘reverse councils’ have 
to be sold in India, will be clear from the following tables:— 

In lakhs of rupees 


April 

« • # 

1912-13 

2,72 

1913-14 

3,92 

1916-17 

1,80 

May 

• •• 

2,83 

83 

2,95 

Juno 


2,09 

1,50 

1,39 

July 

... 

2,82 

1,31 

1,20 

August 

... 

2,01 

1,70 

1,54 

September 


2,22 

4,09 

1,49 

October 


3,53 

6,12 

4,14 

November ... 

• • • 

3,20 

4,11 

10,59 

Decembei 


4,81 

5,90 

8,45 

January 


5,37 

6,80 

5,91 

February 


4,41 

4,91 

4.67 

Marcli 

... 

2,49 

3,41 

4,88 



38,50 

46,60 

49,04 
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Drafts sold in 1916-16 and in 1918-19. 


Month. 

Sterling tranifera on 
London (in thousands 
of pounds.) 

Council bills and tele- 
graphic transfers Tin 
lakhs of rupees.) 


1915-16 

1918-19 

1915-16 

1918-19 

April 



1,53 

4,35 

May 



1,03 

.5,98 

June 

651 


17 

5.09 

July 

3,77 


8 

5,75 

August 



23 

4,53 

September 

815 


2,17 

2,48 

October 

50 


2,25 

2,59 

November 


) 

2,02 

14 

December 



3,28 


January 


y 5,515 

: 5,26 


February 


\ 

6,02 

1 

March 


) 

6,33 

.. 


Total ... 



' ' r 

30,37 

33,91 


The financial year 1915>16 opend with a weak exchange 
and email quantities of bills were sold in the first two months. 
In the next three months the sale practically ceased and ster- 
ling transfers had to be sold on London. In April, tenders had 
been accepted by the Secretary of State at Is. Slid, for bills and 
the rate in May fluctuated between Is. Sl^d. and Is. 47Vd. The 
exchange steadily rose to Is. Sfjd. towards the close of August 
and to Is. 4id. in December. Sterling drafts were sold by the 
Government of India at Is. 3Md. per rupee. In the year 1916-17 
the exchange ruled high. In 1918-19, there was a good demand 
for councils during the first seven months of the official year, 
but from November onwards a demand for drafts in the opposite 
direction was steadily maintained. As we have already ex- 
plained, the Government of India had to spend a very large 
amount for His Majesty’s Government who repaid the amount 
in London to the Secretary of State. It was difficult, with the 
depleted treasury balances in India, to meet Council drafts for 
which demand was exceptionally heavy. As a result, exchange 
went up, those desiring to make remittances to this country 
having to pay more pence than usual while a rupee paid dowu. 
in India could buy a larger amount of pence in London. 
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180. Government and Exchange We have shown 
above how exchange between two countries is ^pressed, and 
indicated what part the India Office plays in regulating the 
Indian Tho mfo nf fr>i.«ign nirnlii««pn In y 

the relation the standard g oin of a c ountry Jmarajbaw ards thos e 
^ other s. In countries where gold is adopted as the measure 
of value for exchange with other countries and the internal 
demand for currency is met by silver tokens or paper, the rela- 
tion of the national currency with gold is fixed by Government 
and is maintained by means of the regulation of the supply. 
The experiment of such a system of a gold exchange standard 
having proved successful in India, it has been adopted in 
Mexico, the Straits, Philipines and Porto Rico. 

Under the ordinary system of exchange the rate fluctuates 
between the ‘gold points’ and is regulated by the relation bet- 
ween the demand for and the supply of bills of exchange or the 
import and export of commodities. The whole business is 
managed by banking houses and the Government has little to 
do with it. In countries where the gold exchange standard 
prevails, it is otherwise. There the Government is bound to 
maintain the artificial rate of exchange it has fixed between 
gold and the token currency. The duty of a state is to give 
to the people suitable media of exchange of guaranteed weight 
and fineness and then to leave prices and exchange rates to 
be determined by the operation of the normal economic forces. 
The intervention of the state is called for and justified only 
in exceptional circumstances and the great war provided 
numerous instances of such interference in all countries, 
India, however, management by the state is normal and non- 
interference is exceptional. A system of exchange is not bad 
simply because it is state ' managetP? It is the nature of the 
management and its effects upon the trade, industries and the 
economic condition of the people that make all the difference. 

The Government undertakes, under the scheme of 
managed exchange and currency, to supply currency at 
both ends and thus to maintain the parity of gold and the 
tokens. It maintains exchange funds inside and outside the 
country and sells drafts both ways as necessity requires. 
The foreign importer of Indian goods will prefer council 
drafts to gold remittance because the former are cheaper. 
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The Indian exporter is able to negotiate his bill at a trifle 
less than the fixed rate of exchange and the Indian importer 
iof foreign goods buys the sterling drafts by paying a little 
/more than that rate. As normally India has a favorable balance 
Iof trade, little difficulty is experienced in maintaining the legal 
■rate of exchange. 

181. Abnornial Rise in Bxchsinge *The exchange 
standard is, however, threatened when Government is not in a 
position to maintain the artificial value of token coins in 
times of trade depression or financial crises. The difficulties 
experienced by the Indian Government in I907gfl R-and on the 
outbreak of the War, have been already described. Danger 
may assail the exchange system at either end. On account of 
' a large excess of Indian exports over imports, the demand 
for the Indian currency rises, the exchange rate goes up and, 
owing to monetary stringency or inadequate Government 
balances to meet them, suflScient quantities of council drafts 
<i^annot be sold. Or, owing to a diminution in exports, importers 
not get an adequate quantity of sterling drafts and exchange 
|alls, the rupee being able to purchase a smaller number of 
jpQncQ. 


In the second case, rupees seek gold but do not get it at aj 
reasonable price and Government, which is bound to maintaiul 
the legal rate of exchange, sells drafts on London for rupeesl 
offered to it. ^he first case is not comparatively so inoonveni«| 
ent as under u Government has only to coin fresh rupees or/ 
issue currency notes. But there is another contingency which 
was little contemplate^ in the discussions of the Indian 
currency system which^ere carried on for two generations. 
Whe problem to be faced was all along the continuous fall in 
We orice of silver and the consequent continuous decline in the 
gold value of the rupe^ And few dreamt that a time would 
come when the value of the silver contents of the token rupee 
would go above its face or legal value. 

|But the unexpected did at last happen. In 1916-17, there 
was an abnormally large balance of trade in favour of Indi^ 
|the sellers of sterling exchange greatly outnumbered the 
buyers, and as there was little import of gold to fill up the 
gap, the former bad to accept any price in rupees that was 
offered for their bills. The supply of export bills, that is, of 
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/sterling, being larger than the demand, they fetched a smaller 
price in rupees, which is the same thing as saying that the 
rupee came to be worth more or equivalent to more than 16 d. 
Or, to put it in another way, .the remitters of funds to India 
for the excess exports of this country, did not find a sufficient 
number of sellers of rupee bills and had to pay more for each 
rupee they wanted to lay down in India. And thus the ex- 
, o hange ,v aljafi.. fl£.tbfl gUPflfl.Xftge. In January 1917, the exchange 
I rose to heights that had never been reached since the sterling 
lvalue of the rupee was fixed. An attempt was made by the ex* 
change banks to arrive at an agreement not to sell telegraphic 
transfers on London above 1 s. 4 d., but it failed and exchange 
transactions are reported to have been put through at as high 
a rate as If. 6d. 

The soaring exchange was brought down to 1 s. 4 d. by the 
' intervention of the Secretary of State who induced the London 
’offices of the Exchange Banks to fix their Indian branches to a 
rate of 1 s> 4d. for T. T s on London. Whatever resources were 
I available in India, had to be first devoted to the financing of 
exports of Imperial importance in view of the prosecution of 
j the war. The Exchange Banks promised to give prominence to 
such exports and loyally carried out their undertaking. They 
were, of course reimbursed for their losses duo to their over- 
bought position by the Indian Government who allowed] them 
, to bring back funds to this country at rates at which they 
I had been taken out. Council drafts were sold during 1917 only 
to the chief Exchange Banks and a few firms of special 
! eminence on the Approved List who agreed to sell drafts at 
prescribed rates. The refusal of the Banks to buy bills without 
^full cover' caused great inconvenience to export merchants 
but the need of financing exorts of urgent national importance 
'was paramount and other interests were subordinate. 

1 When banks purchase export bills, they have temporarily to part with 
their funds and in times of monetary stringency, they are unwilling to dis- 
/count these bills unless they are supplied with the means to make up their 
depleted resources. Tliesc means arc the offers of rupees made by importers 
and others who want to make remittances abroad, and the sales by banks to 
them of the sterling dri^ft.s ■ > their purchases of export bills. Merchants 

who dealt both in import and export business, could readily provide ‘ cover ’ 
required by banks while those who only exported, were at a serious dis- 
advantage in not being able to sell their bills to them for a lack of ‘cover.’ 
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In the crisis of 1907 when our currency system was subject- 
•ed to a severe trial, the country suffered from a low exchange,, 
and sterling drafts on London were sold as had to be done again 
'in 1915 and occasionally in later years. But now 
soared high and the large quantities of rupees and notes sup-i 
plied in 1917 were not adequate to the demand. In the one\ 
case it was plethora of Indian currency, and in the other,! 
insufiSoienoy of it, which upset the exchange organization. Wa 
have shown on a previous page how heavy has been the outlay 
of money which the Government of India has had to undertake 
on behalf of the Imperial Government. The’’ Indian Govern- 
ment did its level best to satisfy the demand for currency by 
issuing notes and coining fresh rupees. Ojying to qpRHe.tUn 
of j^pl^imports, tbB.strainieU on-sllxar yrhiolL.wa» at - the . time 
universal d.e%and for coinage pu^pjgas. The Secretary of 
State made no arrangemeht' with ITS'© imperial Government to 
liquidate its debt to India and India’s War gift to Britain 
afforded only partial relief. The gross circulation of notes 
which was 60'26 crores in January, 1915, 62*42 orores in 
January, 1916, and 84*36 crores in January, 1917, rose to 108 
crores in the September of the last year. It shot up to 
|L53 croses in March, 1919 and to 174 crores in March, 1920, 
decreasing by about 8^ crores on the same date in the succeed - 
in g veat^ The net coinage of rupees amounted to 10*14 
^tfrores 9^1 -1 4- t lakhs in 1914-15, minus 2*07 lakhs 
iirmS.iB, lo 29 '38 crores in 1916-17, to 22*64 orores in 1917-18 
^nd to 51*53 crores in 1918-19. The exchange could, however, 
be maintained at 16d. only so long as sufficient metallic 
Currency could be supplied partly even to take the place of gold 
imports which had practically ceased, but not further. 

' 182. Dear Silver and Exchange But to add to 

these difficulties, the price of silver went up to an unexpected 
height.' The rise was at first small and slow, but later on. 


1 Tlie highest and the lowest pi'ices of standard silver per ounce in 
London were as follows •• — 


Year, 

Price in Pence. 

Year. 

Price in Pence. 

1914 

1915 

1916 Jan. 

1916 Dec. 

1917 Jnne ... 
1917 Aug. ... 

Highest. 

27| 

27i 

87 

39| 

1 46 

Lowest. 

22i 

25|| 

36|| 

38 

40J 

1918 April ... 

1918 Deo. ... 

1919 May ... 
1919 Aug. ... 
1919 Sept. ... 
1919 Oct. ... 

Highest. 

49i 

48f 

58 

61| 

64 

66^ 

Lowest^ 

46i 

48A 

55| 

69 

62^ 


50 
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owing to heavy demand every where, particularly in China an<$ 
India, it became rapid and steep. £Before the war, the price of 
silver was about 24d. an oz ; in February, 1920, it rose to 89d. 
per ounce ^ The white metal which was so long neglected and 
contemptuously treated, had its revenge.^ilver was in demand 
everywhere for currency purposes. Each nation conserved its- 
gold and multiplied paper currency. The daily expenditure of 
millions for the conduct of the war caused a tremendous 
expansion of currency and silver had its turn. The metallic 
value of the rupee now exceeded its nominal value and the 
Government had to issue ordinances against the melting of the 
coins and the export of silver. It also prohibited the private 
import of silver and acquired the imports of gold at state<I 
prices based on the sterling exchange value of the rupee* The 
Secretary of State reduced the amount of the Council drafts to 
80 and to 60 lakhs and even to 30 lakhs per week in view of 
the monetary stringency in India. 

^ " The advance in the price of silver necessitated alteration 
in the rate at which the Secretary of State used to sell rupees, 
viz., the Indian exchange. Owing to the high price of silver, 
the rupee was no longer a token : its intrinsic value was higher 
than its face value. Instead of yielding a profit, the issue of 
rupeei^aused a loss, if the Councils were sold at the' old fixed 
rate. |The question here arose, whether Government was not 
expected, under its exchange standard system, to maintain the- 
Tupee at the 16d. level and to make up the loss by drawing 
upon the Gold Reserve. The fund built up out of the profits of 
rupee coinage and expressly set aside for the maintenance of 
exchange, it was contended, was the source from which the 
loss should be made good. 

The Finance Membe r met this contention with the plea, 
that the Gold BeserveTwaS never intended to serve the purpose 
for which it was proposed it should be used, that charging the 
loss caused by the high price of silver to that Reserve would 
entail indefinite responsibilities and liabilities and that what- 
ever burden exporters had to bear was oounter»balanaa ^ \ 'by the 
advanna^ of Indian produce. He defended the 

oTSlate’s action in enhancing the! rate of exchange to 17d. oS*-; 
the ground that he could not sell his drafts at a price which 
meant a loss of about one penny for every rupee that was- 
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Supplie d.* It was a step most reluctantly taken, he said, but,, 
all things considered, it was inevitable and perfectly reason- 
able.* 

The disturbance caused by the titanic war, to trade and 
industries, affected the exchanges all the world over. The 
normal balance of trade in the case of some of the belligerent 
countries has been violently upset and England has not been 
able to maintain its exchange with the United States of America 
in spite of large borrowings in that country, pfn view of the 
fluctuations and uncertainties of the exchang^ of other coun- 
tries, the disturbance which the Indian exchange has suffered, 
must be regarded as a common lot shared by India with others ; 
and though there is no doubt that, on the whole, the financial 
and currency mechanism of India was skilfully handled, when 
it is remembered that the machinery was placed at the disposal 
of the Imperial Government for enabling it to prosecute the 
War with vigour. Government cannot be complimented on the 
way in which they altered permanently the old ratio between 
gold and the rupee and dealt with the imports of gold and the 
sale of reverse counci lsTT lts defence of the Secretary of State’s 
policy, referred to above, was lame and laboured and amounted 
to a confession of failure. 

183* (bourse of Exchange : — >We need not repeat 
what we have stated earliar in this chapter with respect to 


1 Sir Williuiu Moycv’s speech introducing the Financial Statement 
for 191849. 

2 When the old relation between tlie rupee and sterling was broken, the 
value of the rupee followed the rise in the price of silver and the rate of 
exchange was put up by successive stages from 16'^- to 28 d. as sliown in the 
following table : — 


Date of Introduction. 

3rd January, 1917 
28th August, 1917 
12th April, 1918 
13th May, 1919 
12th August, 1919 
15th September, 1919 
22nd November, 1919 
12lli December, 1919 


Miniinmn rate for 
Immediate T. T.s. 
1 41/4 

1 5 
1 6 
1 8 
1 10 

2 0 

2 2 
2 4 
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the methods of expressing the rate of exchange. Here we give 
onl 7 typical illustrations of those methods which will also serve 
to demonstrate how the exchanges all the world over have been 
violently disturbed by the War. 

Foreign Rates of Exchange on London, 
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In studying the exchange tables, the methods of converting' 
international currencies into terms of one another, should be' 
carefully marked. The mint pars of exchange and the wide 
departure therefrom of several rates deserve! to be noted. The- 
familiar ‘gold points* will be seen to have ceased to operate. 
The Indian course of exchange exhibits the varying'purohasing' 
power of the rupee ; and the price of silver and the depreciation 
of sterling are important factors in it. Aitypical Indian course^ 
of exchange will be as follows : — 

Indian Course of Exchange. 



March, 1918. 

June, 1920. 

July, 1922. 

Bank T. T. on London 

Is. 

2s. 

Is. 

Bank Demand Drafts 

Is. 5 IJ^d. 

29. |d. 

Is. 3^Jd. 

on London 




Bank’s 3 months on 

Is. 5j§d. 

29. 1 d. 

Is. {gd. 

London 



Bank Demand Drafts on 

192 francs 

480 francs 

340 francs 

Paris 

for 100 Bs. 

for 100 Bs. 

for 100 Rs . 

Bank’s 3 months on Paris 198^ francs 

556 francs 

350 francs 

Bank’s D, D. on New York Rs. 297 for 

Rs. mi 

Rs. 336 for 


100 $. 

for 100 $. 

100 $. 

60 Days’ sights Japan 

Rs. 1441 for 

Rs. 116 for 

Rs. 159^ for 


100 yen 

100 yen 

100 yen 

D. D. on Hongkong 

Rs. 213 for 

Rs. 2191 for 

Rs. 202 for 


lOO dollars 

100 dollars 

100 dollars 

D, D. on Sharghai 

Rs. 303 for 


Rs, 270 for 


100 taels 


ICO dollars 


184. High Exchange : — The Government of India wep t 
on raising the rate of exchange, as we have seen, in responsel 
to the rise in the price of silver and thus abandoned, for pur-1 
poses of foreign exchange, the old ratio between the rupee and 
the sovereign, while maintaining th e legal rela tion for internal^ 
purposes. ^This latter ratio was only nominal since the 
sovereign was at a premium and had disappeared from mrcula- 
tion, large quantities of it having gone to the melting po^ This 
policy was believed to be in consonance with the principle' 
underlying the gold exchange standard and was defended on 
the ground of the impracticability of the alternative courses^ 
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5 t remained for 
ecide at what 


the 

rate exchange 


Smith ,_CQmmi^tee merely to 
should be stabilized, and it 
Recommended 24d. (g old) as the most suitable rate. The rupee 
iwas not link!^ to ^rling as before on account of the deprecia- 
|tion of the latter but sooner or later sterling and gold were 
Expected to attain the old parity of value. There was no no- 
^velty in this linking of the rupee to gold ; and* in practice, it 
[would have to be measured in terms of sterling, depreciated or 
lotherwise. 

I The change from 16 d. to 24 d. as the gold value of the 
pupee, was necessary, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
/protect the rupee from the melting pot. At the new r^te, it will 
jbe profitable to use the rupee as bullion rather than as a coin 
j only when the price of silver exceeds 6 3 d. an ounce and it was 
\belieyeji.idiatj0Ll currencies of France 
and the U. S. ^ are likewise threatened, 24 d. (gold) was a safe 
rate to adopt, j^ut 8 d. was a considerable rise in the exchange 
and the high rate was calculated to have a detrimental effect 
upon Indian producers and manufacturers. Though consumers 
and importers would benefit by the ratio of 1 sovereign : 10 Rs., 
\cultivatoTs and others would lose because they would reoeiv^ 
jfor thefr commodities Rs. 10 instead of Rs. 15 for each sovereign. 
The comparative disadvantage of a high rate of exchange 
was a subject which had been discussed by the Herschell and 
the Fowler Committees and they hal arrived at the conclusion 
that a low rate does not confer any permanent benefit upon the 
country and that the contrary claim had not been borne out by 
the trade and other statistics. t Kq »» 5 ^r^tvirvip(y|^Q| ^ by 

the Babington Smith Committee was rather large and it had to 
justify the rate of exchange it favoured. Tim strongest argu- 
ments it could urge, of course, were that (l)ja return to the old 
rate was impracticable in view of the probaWB" prevalence of a 
^high price of silver, that (2) the undesirability of tampering 
with the rupee was a very serious consideration and that (3) 
the inconvenience and disturbance caused by too low a drop 
from the rate already reached had to be obviated^ The Com- 
mittee, however, laid great stress upon the beneficial effect 
upon prices and upon the population generally, of a high 
exchange which was, for that reason, welcomed and had beeu 
urged by the Government of India. 
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185. High Prices and Exchange Besides the argu- 
ment that in stabilizing exchange, the least disturbing 
course to follow is to adopt a rate as near as possible to the 
prevailing rate, the consideration that appeared decisive to the 
Committee, was the ameliorating effect a high exchange would 
produce upon the political unrest which had widely spread 

throughout the country. With a high exchange^^ a state d 

amount of English money in which the value of Indian ex- 
ports was expressed, would be converted into a smaller number 
of rupees, and thereforej^e Indian price in rupees would be 
lower. The rupee being rated at a higher amount, importersi 
of goods would pay smaller pric^ in rupees for foreign! 
commodities, with the same resul^ A low exchange had, 
before 1893, prevented Indian prices from falling in conformity 
with the declining prices of Europe. It was believed that, 
on a parity of reasoning, a high exchange would prevent 
Indian prices from rising in unison with the high prices 
ruling in western markets. {The fact that the rise in Indian 
prices was comparatively srn^l, was attributed to the Govern- 
ment policy of raising sterling exchange*!! The Government 
of India very strongly favoured a higli exchange on this 
account, andlin justification for the relief that would be afford- 
ed to the cmisumers, pointed to the prevailing discontent 
which had occasionally burst out into violence and crim^ The 
Oommittee attached very great weight to this plea' and also 
advanced further reasons in support of its recommendation. 

Apart from the fact thatiif the country lost on its exports 
on account of fewer rupees^eing obtained by producers and 
merchants for them, it would gain on imports, the cheapness 
of which was an important consideration from the point 
of view of industrial development as well as that of the con- 
sumer harassed by high prices, the loss caused by a high 
exchange would be more than made good by the unusually high 


1. “ We are led tlievcfore to the conclusion that on economic and social 

grounds it is not desirable to restore a low level of exchange for the rupee 
under present conditions. Such a level would tend to augment jrices generally 
and to aggravate the dangers of social and economic discontent” — Report, 
para 50. 
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I prices which India’s exports commanded and would oontinuw 
ito command in the outside markets. Further, an analysis of 
Ithe population by occupations showed that the number of cuU 
tivators and others who were likely to benefit by a low ex- 
, change, was smaller than that of those who would suffer hard- 
.ships thereby. It was contended that the effects of a high or 
low exchange were only transitory and that* adjustments bet-' 
iWeen wages and prices established an equilibrium in a short 
jtime. Foreign oompatition with Indian industries w as not .t» 
^ apprehended and a low cost for wages and raw materials 
Vould place India in a position of decided advantage. More- 
jover, there would be a good deal of saving on the Home* 
[Charges; and though the revoluation of sterling securities’ 
and gold in the Currency Reserve would result in a loss, It' 
would be wiped out by the saving in a few years and surpluses 
tvould accrue to the national exchequer. The above consider- 
ations combined to lead the Committee to decide in favour of 
)a high rate of exchange.' 

The Committee *s l ine of reasoning becomes intelligible 
when it is remembered that the primary aim it had placed be* 
fore itself, wLasJthe,Btabilmng.of th^ ; and it found no dif- 
ficulty in arraying arguments in favour of the course it recom- 
i^ended, when thejaim was to be attained at any cost. It speaks 
liof the saving on tn^ home charges’ but dose not say that it is 
lequivalent to heavy indirct taxation of the peopW And it has no 
Ihesitation in stating that if the costs of prodTuction did not 
(yespond to the fall in prices which might take place in the 
world’s markets, the whole question of the Indian currency 
system should be reconsidered. Lowering of price by a more or 
less permanent increase in the gold value of the’ token rupee, 
does not appear to us to be a desirable remedy for a -Govern- 
ment to adopt and particularly when it means the imposition 
of indirect taxation and of a heavy loss upon the [producing^ 
classes. 


1. “ We are thus led to the conclusion that the material interests of 

India are not likely to sutler from ti e fixing of a high rate of exchange for 
the riipee and that certain important » Ivantages will follow;. from such' a 
course of action”— Report, para 54. 
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Prof. Cassel has elaborated his theory of foreign exchanges 
on the basis 6i the purchasing power parity of the currencies , 
of different countries. ^Xcoording to him, it is the relative ^ 
price levels in countries and not the international balance of f 
trade, that determine the rates of exchange^ This theory 
does not, however, appear to differ essentially from the usually 
accepted theory of foreign exchanges. Owing to dislocated 
economic conditions, F^e aftermath of war, currencies of| 
several countries are mpreciated and the precious metals doj 
not play their normal part in liquidating international indebt-| 
ednessT^Cassers theory emphasises this aspect of the situa- 
tion of the world’s exchanges without falsifying the old foreign 
exchange theory. If price levels determine the rates of 
exchang e, th ese rates are used to regulate prices. Prof. Keynes 
and thef^urrenoy Committee recommended a high rate ofJ 
exchangefor India chiefly on this ground. And a high exchange/ 
was to be used as a means to prevent prices in India from rising! 
to the price levels in foreign countries.^ 

V ^86* Recommendations Accepted The Secretary of 
State accepted the recommendations of the Currency Committee 
and immediately put into operation a portion of them. Ex- 
change was accordingly fixed at 24 d. (gold), but the removal of 
the restrictions on the import of gold and the change in the 
ratio between the sovereign and the rupee so as to make it 1 : 10 
for internal purposes were postponed. T he efFecta of this 
partial execution of the poli cy suggested by the^C ogamittee. 
were intarasting . Instead of being stabilized, the exchange • 
fluctuated violently from week to week. _The 24 d. rate in gnLi 
meant at times 34 d. in sterling owing to the depreciation of 
the English pound as reflected in the dollar, exchange. Spe- 
culators saw in this situation an opportunity to make profits 
by remitting money to London at the prevailing high rate and 
bringing it back when it was reduced as it was bound to be in 
course of time. There was a scramble for remittance and 
foreign exchange became a veritable gamble. 

Having announced its determination to maintain exchangdl 
at a fixed rate, Government felt itself bound to support it by all/ 


1 See Prof. CaaBel’a “ The World’. Monetary Problenxa ” and T. E. 
Gregory’s “ Foreign Exchange.” 

51 
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^eans in its power. The usual method of supporting a weak 
exchange is, of course, to sell reverse oounoils.^nd Government 
started offering weekly remittances on their liondon balances, 
and the market rate of exchange was consequently comparative- 
ly low. The rate that Government offered for its reverse coun- 
cils was higher and speculators fell over the shoulders of one 
another to secure Government drafts. The demand was mostly 
speculative in character and Gcvernment lost on its sales of 
sterling drafts, because it was disposing of its London funds at 
rates much higher than those at which they had been original- 
^ly remitted. Indian money remitted at 16 d. or 18 d. per rupee 
was being brought back through the sale of reverse councils at 
30 or 32 d., and the difference constituted a heavy loss to the 
country. 

/" Thi8"policy of Government was strongly criticised. It was 
/pointed out that reverse councils which were justified only 
' when the trade balance was adverse to India,^^ were being sold 
only to satisfy the profit hunger of speculators in the face of 
favourable trade conditions and thus an unnecessary loss was 
being inflicted upon the country. This transaction was even 
characterized as * organized loot *, and loud protests were made 
against it by commercial bodies. ..Afld it was estimated that in 
j less than six months, about twenty eight orores of rupees were 
I thus wasted by Governments The policy was, however, persist- 
' ed in despite public protests and it was only in the third week 
: of June that some modification of it was announced. 

^ 187. Reverse Gouncils In defence of its policy. Gov- 

ernment maintained that the very fact that there was a large 
demand for remittances was enough to show that the trade bal- 
ance was adverse, though actually it might not be so. /MUkOT 
of those who, during war, could not remit their profits abroadi 
and sought sterling drafts for the transference of thair accu- 
mulated savings, on the restoration of normal conditions, musk 
be accommodated as their demand was legitimate>^ There was 
undoubtedly a good deal of speculation involved" and Govern- 
ment tried at one time to distinguish it from legitimate dealings 
and to discourage it. Government’s offer of reverse councils 
amounted to one million £ a week but the weekly aggregate 
tenders were for £ 100 million ; and Government insisted upon 
the tenderers depositing a proportion of the price of the drafts 
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as a sort of guarantee of good faith. The diyergenoe between 
' the market rate and the rate at whioh reverse councils were 
offered, however, continued and Government did not see its 
way to stop the weekly sales. 

The retention of the control over the imports of gold, the 
acquisition of the imported gold at rates dependent upon the 
sterling'dollar exohange and the continuance of the old ratio 
for internal circulation, between the sovereign and rupees, had 
all to bo abandoned Sit last^as the. result of the illicit import 
of sovereigns whioh were smuggled across the borders and of 
the continued wide divergence between the market rates of 
exohange and the parity with gold. As from 2l8t June, 1920, 
the restriction on the imports of gold bullion and foreign coin 
was removed.\ It was also declared that until further notice, 
the sovereign would cease to be legal tender though during a 
moratorium of three weeks it would be accepted at the rate 
of Rs. 15 at currency offices and that the currency law would 
be amended so as to establish the new ratio of Rs. 10 to the 
sovereign. Restriction on the import of sovereigns was to be 
removed on the expiry of the moratorium. 

^ The sale of reverse councils was not, however, to be stopped 
but the rates at whioh they were to be offered were lowered to 
1 shilling ll?! d. per rupee for immediates and 1 shilling 1111^ 
for deferreds. The reason given for this change was the fall in 
the market rates of exchange which not only departed from 
gold parity but fell below the parity of 24d. which Government 
would have to maintain, when the parity between gold and 
sterling was restored. This change in Governments’ policy 
meant its inability to keep up the exohange at the fixed rate of 
24d. (gold) whioh could have been equivalent to about 28d. (ster* 
ling), at the current rate of exchange between England and U. 
S. A. Government admittedly gave up the struggle in despair 
and contented itself only with offering reverse councils at a 
rate a little higher than the market rate, particularly as it 
happened to be the rate at which sterling drafts would have to 
be sold when, with the rupee valued at 24d., sterling returned 
to its normal value. This policy did not mend matters ; there 
was still a divergence between the Government rate of ex> 
change and the market rate, amounting to 3d. per rupee. It 
was believed that the oiroumetances in whioh the Currency 
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( Committee had made its recommendations, had entirely changed 
and that another inquiry had become necessary. 

188. The Conditions of the Experiment :~-The im- 
practicability of maintaining the exchange at a- fixed rate in 
, circumstances which were not favourable to the success of a 
; gold exchange standard policy even on the basis of 24 d. (gold), 

• was brought home to the mind of Government only after a futila 
^ but costly experiment had been tried and the lesson had been 
1 learned that the sole remedy for the situation was to leave the 
’ exchange to take its own course. The various measures adopt- 
^ ed by Government to give effect to the reoommedations of the 
Currency Committee, have been described in the last chapter, 
and it will have been seen from that account that though 
necessary and important in themselves, they failed to attain 
the principal object aimed at, viz. the stabilization of the ex- 
change at the proposed or at any rate. It will not be uninstruo- 
tive to direct attention to some of the prominent features of 
the trade and the industrial situation in the country and outside 
and to the manner in which it reacted upon the exchange policy. 

’ (The close of the War saw India on the eve of an expected 
industrial and commercial boom.') A wave of unprecedented 
prosperity was anticipated, profits made during the course of 
four or five years were awaiting investment and remittance 
and preparations had been in progress for industrial expansion. 
Embargoes were being lifted and restrictions were being remov- 
ed. As many as fi05 new joint stock companies were registered 
in India in 1919-20 with an authorised capital of 275^ 
crores ; and the corresponding figures for the next year were 
966, and 146 crores. During 1919-20, India was wafted on the 
rising waves of prosperity in foreign trade. Indian exports in* 
creased monthly from 221 crores of Rs. in April, 1919 to the 
record figure of 311 crores in March, 1920. Imports also 
showed a similar upward movement, having risen during those 
months from 141 to about 24 crores. The total trade of the 
year reached the record figure of Bs. 535 crores. ^The high tide 
of exports, however, soon spent itself as the ^rchasing ca- 
pacity of foreign nations was unequal to the digestion of our 
supplies and prices were on a declining grade. But the imports 
which consisted of the goods ordered in anticipation of the ex- 
pansion of existing business activity and of new industrial 
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^enterprise, continued to pour into the country. During 1919-20^ 
the upward movement of exports and imports was almost paral-j 
lei ; in the next year, the two currents widely diverged from! 
each other. The exports which had fallen to Rs. 28? crorea 
in April. 1920. declined to 22 crores in September and to ISf 
crores in March, 1921. 

The result of the above movement of the export and the 
import trade of the country was that while the year 1919-20 
showed a favourable balance of 119 crores in private merchan- 
dise. the next year had to record an excess of imports of over 
79 crores ! The favourable private merchandise trade balance 
during the five years before the war showed an annual average 
of 78 crores of rupees. This annual credit balance was reduced 
to an average of 76 crores during the five war years ending in 
1918-19 the reduction in quantities being made up by an 
increase in values. The next two years witnessed a remarkable 
rise and fall, breaking all past record, both in excess and 
deficiency of exports. The position will be found to be neatly 
summed up in the following passage : — 

*‘The year 1910-20 was a period of high prices and of feverish activity 
in trade. In India, the monsoon of 1019 had been unusually good and al- 
though the high level of prices necessitated the continuance of control over 
the export of food stuffs, the year’s trade establislied a record for the value of 
exports and imports alike and also a recod figure for the excess of the former 
over the latter. Conditions in the year 1920-21 were very different, i The 
monsoon of 1920 was unfortunately below the average^Jparticulaiiy in North- 
west India and in parts of the Deccan The trade boom which succeeded 

the Armistice proved to be short-lived. It was realized that the reconstruc- 
tion of the shattered finances of the greater part of Europe and the restoration 
of her purchasing power was to be a far longer and more difficult process than 
had been generally supposed. Throughout the world the year had been a 
period of disillusionment, of tailing prices, of restriction of credit and of 
increasing unemployment. In India the consequences are seen in the stagna- 
tion of her export trade through the falling off in the purchasing power of her 
principal customers, and in the crippling of many of the new companies which 
were started in the brief period of prosperity. At the same time her difficulties 
have been intensified by the phenomenal fall in the value of silver, by the 
flood of high-priced imports which were stimulated by the earlier high level 
of exchange, by the consequent swing of the balance of trade heavily against 
her, and by the failure of the Government, in the face of these adverse fac- 
tors, to support exchange at the level which had been recommended by the 
Committee on Indian exchange and currency”.* 


1 Report of the Currency Department for 1920-21. 
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189. Exchange Left to Itself *For the first nine 
months of the official year, 1919*20, there was a good demand 
for council drafts, and altogether 34^ crores of these were sold 
by the Secretary of State ; but during the next few months, 
the position was entirely reversed, and reverse councils to an 
enormous amount had to be offered. The steadily rising price 
of silver, coupled with the demand for rupee drafts in London 
and for rupee currency in India,*compelled Government to push 
up the rate of exchange successively for a few months; and then 
came the collapse. The market rates varied as follows : the 
rates offered by Government being higher, as will be shown 
below .— 


Market Rates of Exchange. 


Bate 

Rate for T. T. 

Date 

Rate for T. T. 

1st May, 1919 


17-9 d. 

15th December, 1919 

28-0 d. 

15th May, 1919 

• • 9 

19*9 cU 

1st February, 1920 

32-5 d. 

15th August, 1919 

• 9 9 

21*9 d. 

lat March, 1920 

31-0 de 

Ist October, 1919 

99 9 

24*2 d. 

15th March, 1020 

27*7 d. 

15tb November, 1919 

999 

24*7, d. 

1st May, 1920 

24 5 d. 

let December, 1919 

999 

271 d. 

15th June, 1920 

22*0 de 




15th October, 1920 

19-0 d^ 


In January, 1920, the demand for sterling transfers sprang 
up, and reverse councils began to be offered weekly. There 
was an atmosphere of uncertainty and speculation about the 
immediate future of the exchange and the recommendations of 
the Currency Committee were expected to appear every day. 
The demand for sterling drafts was many times larger than the 
quantities offered by Government, with the object of keeping 
up the rate of exchange. In February, Government committed 
itself to the new policy of a 24 d. gold rupee, and accordingly, 
the rate for immediate transfers at the sale on 5th February, 
was fixed at 2 s. 8 d., allowance for the depreciation of sterling 
in relation to the dollar being included in the figure. In the 
following week, the rate was raised to 2s. lOI? d., but by 1st 
April, it was reduced to 2s. 4il d. The trade balance which was 
favourable in the first two months of the official year 1920*21, 
became adverse in June, and it remained so to the end of the 
year and during the whole of the next year. It became oonse* 
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quently impossible to bolster up the exchange. The following 
statement brings out this feature in an instraotire manner * 

In crorea of rupees. 
Excess of Exports + 




Imports. 

Exports. „ 

„ Imports— 

April, 1920 

• •• 

22 

28 

4-6 

May, 1920, 

• • • 

24 

28 

+4 

June, 1920 

• • • 

26 

23 

—3 

July, 1920 


28 

21 

—7 

August, 1920 

• • • 

31 

20 

—11 

September, 1920 

es • 

29 

21 

—8 

October, 1920 


32 

21 

—11 

November, 1920 

• •• 

32 

19 

—13 

December, 1920 

• •• 

32 

20 

—12 

January, 1921 

• •• 

31 

19 

—12 

Februaiy, 1921 

• • • 

25 

18 

—7 

March, 1921 

• f • 

24 

18 

—6 


The highest rate at which sterling drafts were offered was 
28. 10 on 12th February. The demand for foreign remittance 
being hugely in excess of the supply, the difference between 
the bank exchange rate and the rate offered by Government on 
the basis of the sterling-dollar rate to make the policy of the 
24 d. gold rupee effective, was at times as high as 3 or 4d. The 
appetite for remittance grew with the large quantities absorbed 
by the public, mainly as speculative transactions. As has been 
indicated above, the balance of trade which was so conspicuous- 
ly in India’s favour throughout 1919-20, however, swung to the 
other side in June of the next year, and with decreasing exports 
and steady imports, the demand for remittance abroad dragged 
the market rate of exchange down to 22d. in that month. By 
the middle of June, 1920, Government had sold sterling remit- 
tance of the value of £ 40 million in the course of 6^ months 
without succeedimg in making the new exchange rate effective. 
Tha.prine.of silver was also slowly declining. The average 
price per ounce was 64^d. in April, 1920, 44d. in June, 57d. in 
August and September and 38 d. in December. It went down so 
low as SOd. in March, 1921. As a result, at the sale of reverse 
councils of 24th June and at subsequent sales, the rate adopted 
for telegraphic transfers was Is. lid., this being the rate which 
would ultimately hold when sterling returned to parity with 
gold. 
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190. The Aftermath Ovring to the unfavourable 
balance of trade, however, there was a progressive fall in the 
market rate, and the applioations for Government remittance 
continued to be enormously in excess of the weekly supply of 
one million £• The amounts applied for averaged about 110 
millions in July and August and 125 millions in September. 

** At the end of September sales of Reverse Councils since the 
beginning of the year had totalled £ 55,382,000, ^nd the note 
circulation between the 1st February and the 15m September 
had been reduced from Rs. 185 crores to Rs. 158 crores. But 
oven this substantial withdrawal of currency proved ineffective 
to maintain exchange in view of the abnormal activity in the 
imports of foreign goods and the absence of any support from 
exports. ^ The Government of India, therefore, decided after 
the sale of 28th September, to withdraw for the time being their 
offer of sterling drafts on London. Baring the remainder of 
the year no further sales were made and the exchange value 
of the rupee deprived of this support rapidly declined. ” ' 

It is not possible to justify the sale of reverse councils even 
at a lower rate after June when the futility of all efforts to 
attain and maintain a high exchange had been fully demons* 
trated. There was a lingering hope, it appears, in the mind of 
Government that it would be possible to maintain exchange 
when sterling returned to the gold parity ; or it could not with- 
draw without a loss of prestige from a policy deliberately 
adopted ; in any case, it was not prepared, at the time, to 
acknowledge that the exchange standard had utterly failed 
^nd went on with it till its sterling resources were exhausted. 
The country had to pay a heavy price for this undoubting 
faith of Government in its power to fix the exchange."-, The 
depreciation of its gold and sterling assets converted at an 
impossible rate into rupees, entailed a huge Iqss on the public 
treasury and created financial and commercial confusion. Gov- 
ernment’s exchange policy had created in the public mind an 
impression that the sterling value of the rupee would be main- 
tained at a high rate. Goods had been ordered in anticipation 
of this prospect, and when they actually arrived, it was found 
impossible to take delivery of them as in the meanwhile the 


1 Report of the Currency Department for 1920-21. 
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«xohaiige had hopelessly collapsed. There was a good deal of 
friction between importing houses and Indian dealers who had 
ordered out goods, and it only strained the relations of Indian 
merchants with Lancashire. 

t. The attacks made in the press and on the platform upon 
Oovernment exchange policy, evoked on elaborate defence from 
the Finance Member. La his speech explaining the financial 
etatement for 1921-22, Mr. Hailey rsferred to the effects of the 
economic depression that prevailed all the world over on the 
fiituation in India and attempted to demonstrate how, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which Government was placed, the 
measures adopted by it were perfectly natural and reasonable. 
Begarding the complaint of importers that they had suffered 
from Government’s failure to support exchange, he stated : “ It 
was impossible to say what variations might take place in the 
rupee sterling exohange.'^Ordinary commercial prudence should 
have led merchants to cover their exchange. Common com- 
mercial morality should at all events prevent those who desire 
to dishonour their contracts from pleading so unsubstantial 
an excuse as the failure of Government to make its policy good. 
I can imagine no severer blow to the international credit of 
India than that there should be a general movement on the 
part of some sections of our merchants to announce a policy of 
general repudiation. ” Admitting the force of the argument 
against the policy of the wholesale repudiation of their con- 
tracts by Indian importers, that it was opposed to universally 
recognized canons of sound and straight business dealing, 
one can not help feeling that it did not, by any means, absolve 
Government from its responsibility to maintain a rate of 
exchange it had itself fixed and attempted to keep up, and to 
make effective the exchange standard it had established in the 
-country. 
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191. Origin of Banking : — Banking means dealing in 
credit It consists in the banker and the banking firm keeping 
money for their customers subject to withdrawal on specific 
conditions, advancing or loaning money on security and pur* 
chasing and selling bills of exchange, bonds, stocks, promissory 
notes etc. The element of credit or faith or trust in connection 
with deposits and loans and the documents connected with 
them, is a striking feature of banking, in spite of the fact that 
there are pledges, mortgages and securities to supplement and 
support it. Where economic life is simple, banking is restricted 
to lending money or making available the goods to be pur- 
chased with it. Where small values are concerned, the loan 
is without any tangible security or pledge and is only the post- 
ponement of the receipt of price or dues. When a shopkeeper 
gives ‘ credit ’ to his customer or a money lender allows the 
debtor the use of a small amount of money, a record of the 
transaction on his books suffices. Documentary evidence and 
mortgages become necessary when larger amounts and risk are- 
involved. With the expansion of trade and industry, dealings 
in claims and * instruments ’ of credit assume importance and 
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we have thus the delicate and complex credit machinery of 
modem times evolved. 

Even before the advent of modern joint stock banking, 
there were, in this country, numerous banking firms an^. 
bankers who carried on business on an extensive scale* Money 
lending was and is done by numberlss persons of every caste- 
and class, in towns and villages, all over the country. As 
distinguished from these money lenders.'the bankers took money 
on deposit, made loans and issued drafts or ‘ hundies,’ and they 
have always occupied a high status in society. In old times 
governments borrowed largely from the bankers who financed 
military campaigns. The Peshwasjand the Mahratta Jahagirdars, 
for instance, were heavily indebted to them and several bank- 
ing houses enjoyed great social reputation for the extent of 
their transactions and the honesty of their dealings. English 
banking, which has now assumed a vast magnitude, also began 
in this humble way. When the prejudice against usury dis- 
appeared, the people first to take advantage of the favourable 
situation, were the goldsmiths.' 

It is an act of neighbourly or friendly duty or of charity 
to lend the use of different forms of wealth or of money. 
Remuneration for this service may or may not be claimed ; it 
will depend upon the condition of the borrower and the use be 
is expected to make of the things borrowed. Like other econo- 
mic activities, lending and receiving deposits become special- 
ized and therefore an occupation. Professional money lenders 
and bankers will pursue the occupation as a regular business 
and must earn an income from it. They borrow through deposits 
and lend by means of loans. Interest will be charged for the 
accommodation given to debtors and the risk and the labour 


1 “ As they had valuable property of their own to guard, people were 

inclined to think that what would be trusted to them was safe. Accordingly 
the practice of depositing money or bullion with tlie goldsmitlis became a 
common one, the more so after 1640, when Charles I, then in great straits for 
money, had seized the bullion of private merchants left for safe keeping in 

the Tower When the goldsmiths thus obtained deposits, they naturally 

were ready to lend at intei'cst. Cromwell borrowed from them on the securi- 
ty of the taxes and paid them back when the taxes came in ; Charles II con- 
tinued the plan, paying the goldsmiths 8 per cent, for what they advanced. 
— Townsend Warner : Landmarks in English Industrial History. 
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involved in the transaction must be duly remunerated. Fro« 
fessional banking is recognized by the community as a 
necessary function of social utility while ordiuary money 
lending, especially at high rates of interest, viz. usury, is looked 
down upon as equivalent to taking advantage of the difficulties 
of the borrower. The banker, therefore, becomes a useful 
member of society ; and usury is disapproved for its soulless 
and extortionate character. 

192. Indigenous Banking : — Money lending and bank- 
ing have developed in India along the lines indicated above. 
Lending money at interest is recognized as a legitimate occupa- 
tion of the Vaishyas in the-Hindu Dharmashastras.' It is called 
Kusida, ” and the rates of interest to be charged to different 
persons are also prescribed. Different species of interest and 
the varying modes of charging them are mentioned, and usury 
is clearly distinguished from the reasonable and legal rate. 
Securities and pledges and the responsibilities of creditors 
concerning them as well as written documents containing 
evidence of debts, are mentioned in detail. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that such transactions had assumed large dimen- 
sions, and their minute and strict regulation had become 
necessary in India about two thousand years ago. Like other 
[institutions and customs in India, banking and money lending 
^have maintained their ancient forms, with the necessary slight 
'Adjustment required by changing conditions till they have 
now been linked to modern banking.* 

The small bankers took deposits and allowed interest upon 
' them, gave loans on the security of jewellery pledged with them, 
did money changing and purchased and sold bullion and orna- 
ments. This business is being done to-day extensively in villages 
and small towns all over India, where modem banking is un- 
I known. The banking houses of a higher status have dealings 


1 ‘ f^fi^ i — Narada, 1, 46, 

H ’ — Manu, I, 90. 

2 “No interest must ever be raised on loans made from’ifriendship, unless 
there be an agreement to the purpose. Without an agreement even interest 
accrues on such loans after the lapse of half a year ” — Narada, I, 108. 
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on a much larger scale. They finance internal trade and remit 
funds from one place to another for their customers and di8>- 
count the hundies of small producers and dealers. They very 
often combine trade with banking. In sp ite of the ra^ic,: 
progress joint stock banking haslnade during~lhe"TMr"generai - 
tion, these indigenous banking houses play a highly im< 
portant part in the internal finance of the country. They\ 
accommodate small traders and producers whom the big banks| 
cannot reach. Their ‘hundi* draft is easily available and' 
through it remittance can be most conveniently effected in 
the absence of other banking facilities. The operations of the 
modern banks are confined to the cities and towns. They 
relate mostly to the financing of the export and import trade- , 
of the country and to the accommodation of the urban Indus -- 1 
trialists-and merchants of standing. Purely indigenous banking | 
is practically cut off from them, touching them only oooa> ; 
sionally at certain points. 

Mr. Findlay Shirras thus describes ' the indigenous 
bankers : — “ Before the British era, trade was entirely financed 
by banias, who combined money lending and finance with 
trade. Throughout the length and breadth of India these banias 
undertook the financing of agricultural operations. They were 
chiefly Marwaris from Marwar, Chetties from Southern India,, 
and Bhattias and Parsees in Bombay and Gujarat. To-day 
the money-lender or money changer was still in a flourishing 
condition. The larger Indian bankers and shroffs still con- 
tinued to do a large part of the internal banking business. 
They were the depositories of much of the villages or districta 
in which they resided and they were also engaged in exchange 
operations, as well as trading on their own account. They 
used hundis or bills which were drawn up in Mahajani or s- 
written character peculiar to bankers, and these w4re usually 
illegible to any one outside their class. A dishonoured hwtidi 
was an event of rare occurrence with them. Hundis, despite'- 
the increase in joint stock banking, were not decreasing but 
increasing, and the circulation of hundis was the most perfec ft 
portion of the purely Indian system. The banta class was ore 
to which India was greatly indebted for financing agricultui- 


1 Report of a lecture delivered in Calcutta in 1914. 
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lists, and removing products from the growing to the consuming 
districts and distributing goods of all kinds all over India. 
'-Joint stock banks were not in any way a hindrance to their 
trade : in fact they relieved them of much trouble and risk.” 

. 193. Sise of Modern Sanking : — Besides these (1) in- 

digenous banking houses and bankei^s, there are in India 
to-day, (2) the Imperial Bank of -India constituted out of the 
three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
(3) the Exchange Banks doing business in this country as 
well as in others, and (4) the Indian Joint Stock banks. “The 
European system of banking was introduced into India by the 
Agency Houses of Calcutta. These were not merely merchants 
and agents but also bankers who did business with the mer- 
chant princes in India, planters and the civil and military 
services. TJbey possessed a note circulation which was ex- 
tremely beneficial to them.^ After the passing of the Act of 
1813 which gave greater inducements to Europeans to settle in 
India, there was a considerable extension of banking in con- 
nection with the Agency Houses but the great commercial 
-crisis of 1829-30 put an end to almost all these Houses.”' 
Modern banking was thus an exotic planted in the Indian soil 
by European merohan ts, and very naturally, Indians had no 
hand either in their organization or management. Business 
relations of Indian merchants with the banking houses also 
were extremely limited. Their needs were satisfied with the 
indigenous system of credit accommodation. 

The foreign trade of the country in the early part of the 
last century, was comparatively small and internal exchange 
was facilitated by indigenous bankers. As trade, however, 
slowly c;%-'anded, European merchants and others directly in- 
terested in it, felt the necessity of having banking arrangements 
of the western type in their midst. Like the mercantile 
community, Government also experienced difficulty in carrying 
on its financial operations without the assistances of a well- 
-conducted modern bank. Under these circumstances the Bank 
of Bengal came into being and received its Charter in 1809. Of 
its capital which was then £ 500,000, the State contributed 


1 Mr. Findly SbiiTaa : Report of a lecture delivered in Calcutta in 1914. 
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■£ lOOjOOO and Government took its share in the direction of 
the affairs of the Bank. Indians oame steadily to be associated 
more and more with the foreign trade of the country and, 
therefore, with the business of the Presidency Banks.' The 
modern system of banking was particularly useful in the centres 
of foreign trade and came to be established, in the first instance, 
in the port towns. ^Oalcutta gave the lead and it was followed 
at a distance by Bombay and Madras. These Presidency 
Banks were, in the beginning, semiofficial institutions, and 
were gradually freed from State control, though they continued 
to be regulated by strict rules made for their management by 
Government. This measure of State control was necessitated 
by the interests of the public which were involved in the 
management of thOkbanksSthat used public money and enjoyed 
other facilities. , 

194. The Presidency Banks*— The relations of the 
Government of India and the Presidency Banks were regulated 
by the Presidency Banks Act of 1876 which imposed certain 
definite restrictions upon their business ojperations while it 
conceded to them some material and also moral advantages* 
■ Before that date the agreement with the banks compelled the 
Government to place all the cash balances belonging to them 
in the hands of the Banks, with the result that there was a 
serious danger of Government’s money not being available 
when it was urgently required. In a despatch to the Secretary 
of State, dated 30th June, 1874, the Government of India 
wrote : — ‘“The Bank of Bombay, accustomed to high Govern* 
ment balances, and relying on the maintenance of those balan- 

1 ** The Presidency Bank of Bengal was opened in 1806 and receiTcd 

its charter of incorporation from the East India Company in 1809. The first 
Bank of Bombay ( it went into liquidation in 1868 and a new one was formed 
in the same year ) was established under a similar charter in 1840, and the 
Bank of Madras in 1843. Tlie establishment of these Banks in the other 
Presidencies put an end to the possibility that the Bank of Bengal might be- 
come a Bank for all India. The Presidency Banks had at first a semi-official 
character. At the foundation of the Bank of Bengal, the East India Company 
contributed one fifth ( the propoition became smaller subsequently ) of the 
capital and appointed three of the directors. Upto the time of the Mutiny the 
office of Secretary and Treaenrer was held by a covenanted civilian.” — J. M* 
Keynes : Indian Currency and Finance. 
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ces, had so employed them that they were praotioally looked 
up ; for had we insisted on withdrawing them more suddenly 
we should have done so in the face of a warning that we should 
produce a oommeroial orisis, and therefore for a time the- 
Oovernment balsnoes at Bombay were useless for the purposee 

of the Government We are of opinion that a Government 

subject to the oontingenoies to whioh the Government of India 
is exposed, ought not to be without a reserve and that this res> 
erve should be in its own hands.” The Government was inolin* 
ed to dissolve its connection with the Banks, but preferably i^ 
proposed *' to make a change in the agreements with the banks,. 
80 that instead of giving them the right to hold all the Govern» 
ment balances, the stipulation may be confined to engaging to 
pay them interest when our balances are reduced below certain 
amounts. " 

' In his reply, the Secretary of State ( Lord Salisbury ) gave 
his assent to the proposal of the Government of India about 
estftbllshing an independent treasury system and leaving with 
the Presidency Banks certain minimum balances without in- 
terest and imposing by law specific restrictions upon their 
Business operations. The Presidency Banka Act of 1876 laid 
down restrictions as to the qualifications and number of direc- 
tors, the kind of business that they could not transact, the 
territorial limits of their jurisdiction and so forth. The Banka 
tried to get some of these restrictions removed as' needless, 
and wanted liberty to deal in certain securities which were 
not allowed by the Act, e. g., securities of State-aided Railways 
and of District Boards. They also wanted to be empowered to 
borrow outside India so that they might have access to the 
great store of banking capital available in London. 

This and other matters connected with the powers and 
resources of the Presidency Banks, were topics of prolong- 
ed discussion among the parties concerned. §trong objection 
was taken to these Banks being allowed to pledge secufttles 
nnd take deposits in England and thus raise funds there. The 
Exchange Banks vehemently opposed the suggestions that the 
Presidency Banks should be allowed, when the Bank rate in 
India was 6 per cent, or higher, to borrow in London, that they 
should be permitted to deal in foreign bills under certain con- 
ditions and that they should be allowed to draw sterling drafts 
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on London for the home remittances of their oustomera subjeot 
to a limit of £ 200 in eaoh oase.s One of the Exchange Banks, 
the Mercantile Bank of India, wrote to the Secretary of 
State : — ** It would be an anomaly in State banking to find the 
Presidency Banks of India, which depend for their prestige 
and resources so largely on their State connection, turning 
their attention and their resources from the object of their 
existence — the facilitating the internal trade and requirements 
of India (a sufficiently wide field, one would imagine), to embark 
in operations of foreign exchange. It would further be a serious 
matter for the existing Exchange Banks, and very unfair to 
them if these State Banks, backed by their State support and 
the large amounts of public funds placed at their disposal by the 
State free of interest, should be authorised to compete keenly, 
and with all the power that their privileged position gives them, 
with those institutions which have hitherto conducted that 
business to the satisfaction of the mercantile community. ’* 

' The other Exchange Banks wrote in the same strain and 
there was a lively debate between them and the Presidency 
Banks. The latter attempted to show that the apprehensions 
of the Elxohange Banks with regard to unfair competition being 
set up in exchange transactions against them, were baseless. 
The proposal of the Presidency Banks was favoured by the 
Government of India, but the Secretary of State was strongly 
impressed by the contention of the Exchange Banks that their 
interests would be injured by the proposed changes and declined 
to sanction even a moderate concession to the Presidency 
Banks, viz. ‘allowing them to draw sterling bills on London 
for the purpose of the remittance of their customers subject 
to a limit of & 200 in any one month on behalf of any one 
customer.* The discussion was brought to an end on 26th 
September, 1906, with a telegram from the Secretary of State 
in reply to one from the Government of India asking permis- 
sion for the above amendment of the Act, stating: — ‘Your 
telegram dated 15th September, Presidency Banks. I regret 
that I cannot accept your proposal.* 

195. Their Business : — We shall presently deal with 
the question of monetary stringency and a high bank rate 
prevailing in India during the busy season, which was in- 
volved in the above discussion. It is to be noted here that 
53 
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the Presidenpy Banks were three powerful joint stock banks 
having special relations with Government and carrying on the 
ordinary banking business under certain well*d|fined limita' 
tions. They led in financing the internal trade, of the country, 
and the ordinary joint stock banks followed them at a distance. 
They took deposits and lent on security, and discounted, 
bought and sold bills of exchange and other negotiable 
securities payable in India or Ceylon. They could not borrow 
money outside India, nor could they deal in sterling bills. 
The conditions on which they might give loans were strictly 
Maid down by law. They performed certain services for Gov- 
ernment and received remuneration for it. Government held 
no shares in the Banks and was not represented on the direo* 
torates. It, however, kept certain minimum amounts free of 
interest with the head ofSces of the Banks, and if the public 
deposits fell below the stipulated limit, interest was paid on the 
amount by which they fell short. Usually, Government kept 
larger deposits with the Banks than they were expected, 
though not bound, to do. 

In the absence of a State Bank, the three Presidency Banks 
together performed for the Government the same functions as 
the Bank of England, for instance, but on a restricted scale. 
The arrangement was as follows .Where a branch of a 
Presidency Bank exists, part of the Government balance is 
deposited in it. , Similarly a part of the Government balances 
held at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, is deposited at the 
head offices of the three Presidency Banks. The relations 
between the Government and the Presidency Banks in 
respect of the holding of balances are partly regulated by 
agreements with the three banks which were last revised in 
,1898. I^be agreements provide that the Banks are to transact 
generm business for the Government at their head offices and 
certain branches ; that they are to receive certain remunera- 
tion ; that the Government is not bound to retain at the Banks 
any particular sum ; but that if its balance at the Head Office 
; of any of the three Banks falls on any day below a specified 
minimum, it is to pay to the Bank interest “ at the lowest rate 
chargeable on such day by the said Bank to the public for loans 
recoverable on demand, ’’.AThe remuneration of the three Banka 
and the minimum balraoes that they are to hold for the 
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^oTernment at their Head Offices without chatgiog interest 
■are as follows 


Amount of Balance 
below which 



Remuneration 

interest becomes 


per annum. 

payable. 


£. 

£ 

Bank of Bengal 

2,900 

233,300 

Bank of Madras 

800 

120,000 

Bank of Bombay 

800 

133,000 


“ The revision of these agreements is now under the 
'Consideration of the Government of India. In actual practice 
the Government of India is much more liberal to the Banks 
than is provided for in the agreements. They usually keep at 
the head offices of the three Banks the following amounts : — 

Bank of Bengal ... 467,0001. to 533,000 1. 

Bank of Madras ... A little over 133,000 2. 

Bank of Bombay ... 267,000 2. to 333,000 1. 

" On the floatation of a loan and in special cases, the 
ttmounts are increased.’*' 

The following table shows the position of the three Pre- 
-sidency Banks on 31st December of each year - 


Presidency Banks. 



1905 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1 

1914 ' 

Rs. 

(lakhs), j 

1916 

Rb. 

(lakhs). 

1918 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

1919 

Rs. 

(lakhs). 

Capital and 
Reserve 

6,23 

7,64 

7,35 

7,20 

7,32 

( Public ... 
Deposits < 

C Private 

f 

3,11 

22,26 

5,61 

40,4 

5,20 

44,70 

f 

8,64 

50,97 

1 9,02 

98,01 . 

Cash Balances 

8,23 

20,81 

17,27 

17,07 

26 03 


1 See Chamberlain Gommiaalon's Rep ort, Appendices. 
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The oomparative position of the three banks on 31st Decern- 
ber of the years 1910, 1914, 1916 and 1918, is brought out in th» 


following table ■ 

1910 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

Ra, (lakba) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) 

Rs. (lakhs) Bs. (lakhs)' 

Paid up Capital. 

Bank of Bengal 2,00 

2,00 

2,00 

2,00 

z,uu 

„ Madras 60 

75 

75 

75 

75 

„ Bombay 1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

1,00 

Reserve & Rest. 

Bank of Bengal 1,75 

2,00 

2,13 

1,89 

2,10 

„ Madras 51 

79 

58 

55 

48 

„ Bombay 1,05 

1,10 

90 

1,01 

1,20 

Government Deposits. 

Bank of Bengal 1,98 

2,87 

2,74 

5,85 

4,34 

„ Madras 72 

91 

1,04 

1,02 

2,09* 

„ Bombay 1,52 

1,83 

1,42 

1,77 

3,50 

Other Deposits. 

Bank of Bengal 16,09 

21,61 

21,44 

23,93 

34,74 

„ Madras 5,67 

7,62 

9,60 

9,54 

15,79 

,1 Bombay 10,58 

10,82 

13,67 

17,50 

27,49 

Cash. 

Bank of Bengal 5,14 

11,70 

7,73 

8,94 

12,21 

,, Madras 1,84 

2,67 

2,87 

2,74 

5,06 

,, Bombay 4,36 

6,47 

6,68 

5,42 

8,75 

Investments. 

Bank of Bengal 3,68 

6^21 

7,69 

7,80 

9,11 

„ Madras 85 

1,34 

1,63 

1,40 

2,13 

„ Bombay 1,49 

2,01 

3,13 

3,54 

3,00 

Dividend for the year. 

Bank of Bengal 14 p. c. 

16 p. c. 

16 p. c. 

17 p. c. 

13J p. Ce. 

„ Madras 12 p. c. 

12 p. 0. 

12 p, c. 

12 p. c. 

18 p. 0, 

„ Bombay 14 p. c. 

14i p. c. 

15 p. c. 

, 18i p. c. 

22 p. c. 


Besides the head ofBoe the Presidency Banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras had 25,14 and 23 branches and agencies 
respectively. 

; 196* Exchange Banks : — Kow to turn to the Exchange 

Banks. These are big European banking concerns with enor- 
mous resources, and they carry on their operations in India 
and over eastern Asia. For the sake of convenience they are 
classified in tw'o groups according to the extent of business 
done by them in India, viz, ( 1 ) five of them are doing a consi- 
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derable portion of their business in this country and ( 2 ) the 
{'remaining five are merely agencies of large banking corpora* 
tions doing business all over the East. The number of the 
latter has now increased to ten owing to the addition of new' 
hanks such as P. and O. Banking Corporation, the Nationoi 
Bankof South Africa and the ‘-Imperial Bank of Persia. The 
following statistics will give an idea of the position of these 
banks on .^,gt..Dacamh«r»-1218.- 



OQ 

a 

cd 

P4.-.* 

? ed 

08 

2 % 

Deposits. 

Cash Balances. 


o 

6 

cd cd 

00 

Out of 
India 

Out of 
India. 

Out of 
India. 

In 

India. 



£ 

1,000 

£ 

1,000 

£ 

1,000 

R 

1,000 

£ 

1,000 

R 

1,00 

(1) Banks doing 
a considerable por- 
tion of their busi- 
ness in India. 

5 

4,012 

5,159 

61,773 

50,96,88 

14,714 

10,34,66 

(2) Banks which 
are merely agencies 
of large banking 
corporations doing 
business all over 
Asia. 

i 

5 

18,257 

12,020 

242,896 

10,29,45 

40,551 

11,94,42 

Total .•« 

10 

i 

22,269 

17,179 

304,669 

61,26,33 

55,265 

22,29,08 

1 

The corresponding figures for the two classes of 
for the year 1920 were as follows : — 

Banks 

(1) Banks doing 
a considerable por- 
tion of their busi- 
ness in India. 

5 

7,696 

! 

8,457 

: 79,512 

64,63,33 

16,442 

19,38,78 

(2) Banks which 
are merely agencies 
of large banking 
oorporations doing 
business all over 
Asia. 

10 

46,502 

27,562 

434,159 

10,17,38 

97,748 

5,88,75 

Total ...I 

15 

54,198 

36,019 

513,671 

74,80,71 

74,80,71 

26,17,63 
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( The chief among these Banks are institutions of a vwr 
old standing, haying been founded sixty years ago, and they 
take deposits in India and outside, and with funds thue 
borrowed, finance the foreign trade of the country.'^ They 
are thus complementary to the Imperial Bank and the other 
Indian banks which confine themselves mostly to internal 
trade, ^hey purchase bills of exchange drawn by exporters 
of prod^e and discount them with London banks or realise- 
ithem when they raatur^' Through their London offices they 
•purchase import bills which are drawn on consignees in sterl< 
<ing and thus they finance import trade also* These transac- 
tions enable the banks to bring back the funds realised in 
London. As the value of India’s exports normally exceeds 
that of the imports, the deficiency in import bills is made 
good by the purchase of council bills and telegraphic transfers 
and the shipment of gold and silver. 

Owing to stringency in the money market, in the busy sea- 
son, the bank rate and the discount rate mount up very high. 
The exchange also rises and the Exchange Banks bring money 
into the country by buying the Secretary of State’s drafts, and 
Telegraphic Transfers which enable them to receive rupees 
from the Government Treasuries immediately without having 
to wait for more than two weeks] for the arrivals of the bills. 
The difference between the rate of interest they have to pay on 


1 “ Bill* against the export trade are drawn D. A. (documents on accep- 
tance) and D. P. ( Documents on payment). They are purchased by the 
banks’ branches in India. The D. P. lulls are held by their London offices 
until they are retired or paid at maturity. The D. A. bills as a general rule 
are discounted, or rediscounted immediately after acceptance. They are 
rediscounted with the English Joint Stock Banks and the Scotch Banks or with 
bill brokers financed by these, and especially in times of stringency with the 
Bank of England. These bills may be held for a time by the Indian Ex- 
change Banka in London. This would occur when business in India was 
stagnant or when money was difficult to employ in London. To the extent to 
which the D. A. are rediscounted immediately after acceptance (which they 
are in the great majority of cases) the Indian export trade is financed not with 
the funds of the Exchange Banks except from the time of the purchase of the 
bills in India to their arrival in London, but with the funds of the British 
Banks, i. e., with British and not Indian capital.” — Beport on Banks in 
India, 1917. 
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their own borrowings or deposits, both in England and India, 
and the rates they charge in discounting sterling bills oonstitu* 
tes their profit. 

^ The deposits of the Exchange Banks have considerably 
increased in recent years and while enjoying a monopoly of the 
finance of the export trade of the country, they participate 
actively in the financing of the internal commerce alBo;<; The 
extent to which their resources have increased during the past 
few years, will be seen from the following figures * 



Number 

Capital and Deposits in 

Cash balances 


of Banks. 

reserves. 

India. 

in India. 



B(IOOO) 

fi (1000) 

£ ( 1000 ) 

1913 

... 12 

37,825 

20,690 

3,902 

1914 

... 11 

36,972 

20,098 

5,596 

1915 

... 11 

36,793 

22,364 

5,068 

19161 

10 

37,931 

25,359 

6,760 

19173 

... 9 

32,682 

35,584 

22,496 

1918* 

... 10 

39,448 

40,842 

14,861 

1910^ 

15 

90,217 

74,807 

25,175 


Exchange Banks compete with other banks in the country 
in borrowing money by means of deposits and in lending and 
discounting business. ] Their operations are not thus restricted 
to the financing of import and export trade. They had in 1918, \ 
48 branches in India as compared with 68 branches ( and three I 
head ofiSces ) of the Presidency Banks and 93 head offices and i 
206 branches of the Joint Stock Banks. The Indian deposits i 
of these banks amounted, jin 1918, to £ 40,812,000 as against . 
Bs. 59*62 crores of the Presidency Banks and Bs. 37*32 orores 
of the Indian Joint Stock Banks. As we have shown in the 
last Chapter, owing to the severe strain put upon the monetary 
resources of India by the War, the drawings of the Secretary ! 
of State had to be curtailed, gold could not be imported andt 


1 Excluding the Delhi and London Bank which was amalgamated with 
the Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd. 

2 Excluding the Ruso-Asiatio Bank, information not being available. 

3 Including the Bank of Taiwan which opened a branch in India. 

4 Including the new banks mentioned above. 
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exchange rose much above the standard rate. Exchange 
Banks had not adequate funds to buy bills and had, for some 
time, to sell drafts at a fixed rate ; and they were compensated 
yor this by Government so far as their over>bought position 
' resulted from the restriction imposed by the latter. 

197* Joint Stock Banks: — Banks of the third class 
viz., the Joint Stock Banks, are almost all of them, of recent 
o rigin. The growth of this type of bank has taken place d^jpgL 
the last; seventeen years. The total number of banking and loan 
companies registered under the Companies Act in 1914>15, was 
475 and their paid up capital amounted only to Rs. 7,98,51,509. 
The corresponding figures for 1917-18 were 485 and 
Bs. 10,19,49,000. The number had remained steady for several 
years and declined in 1914-15 and 1915-16 on account of the 
failure of many Swadeshi banks ; and yet the paid up capital 
almost doubled in ten years./ln 19i9->20, the number of register- 
ed banking and loan complies was 556 and their paid up 
capital amounted to Rs. 9,35,05,791. Under the heading, 
banking and loan companies, are included hundreds of petty 
banking and lending establishments; and institutions carrying 
on operations on a considerable scale, are very few. It is not 
possible to obtain information about unincorporated and 
unregistered banking institutions scattered in large numbers 
all over the'oountry. The number and the amount of paid up 
capital of the registered joint stock of banking companies arc 
given below 

JotTit Stock Banking and IxMn Companies. 


Year. 

Numb^. 

Paid np capital (Rupees). 

1900-01 

430 

S, 82, 84, 266 

1905-06 

595 

4,40,34,101 

1906-07 

567 

7,81,67,416 

1910-11 

492 

7,91,31,641 

1913-14 

552 

7,91,61,400 

. 1914-15 

475 

7,98,76,509 

1015-16 

460 

8,34,04,003 

1916-17 

459 

8,68,69,000 

^ 1917-18 

485 

10,19,49,000 

1918-19 

493 

8,45,38,000 

1918-20 

556 

9,35,06,000 


4 
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The joint stook banks are classified, for the sake of 
-oonvenienoe, into four groups according to the amount of their 
capital ; and their position on 31st December 1918, was as 
follows : — 


No. of 

Paid up 

Reserve 

Deposits 

Cash 

Banka. 

Capital . 

and Rest 

Balances 


(ll Banks with Capital 
and Reserve amounting to 
Rs. 20,00,000 and above... 

8 

R (1,000) 

3,56,05 

R (1,000) 

1,35,79 

R (1,000) 

37,73,64 

R (1,000) 

8,72,92 

(2) Banks with Capital 
and Reserve between Rs. 
20 and 10 lakhs 

5 

48,71 

21,38 

2,30,27 

58,54 

(3) Banks with Capital 
and Reserve between Rs. 
10 and 5 lakhs 

Total of Banks above 
Rs. 5,(0,000 

1 ^ 

.31.69 

8,44 

55,57 

17,12 

19 

4,36,45 

1,65,59 

40,59,48 

9,45,58 

(4) Banka with Capital 
and Reserve between Rs. 
5,00,000 and Rs. 1,00,000 

28 

48,65 

14,43 


36,90 

Total 

48 

4,85,10 

1,80,02 

42,14,83 

9.86,48 


Joint stook banking is a plant of recent growth and has 
yet to drive its roots wide and deep into the soil though the 
European banks are of several years* standing. Nor are all the 
joint stook banks Indian managed. While the sapling of indi* 
genous joint stook banking was growing up vigorously, it was 
overtaken by a violent storm in 1913, when a number of banks 
collapsed. The failure of the*banks caused ruin and hardship 
to numerous middle class and poor families, but it imparted a 
wholesome and much*needed lesson as it exposed the rotten 
condition of many of the apparently prosperous concerns. It 
indeed dealt a rude shook to public confidence and for a time 
the progress of banking was retarded. , But the exposure was 
calculated to teach the people where the screw of bankine^ 
management was loose and to ensure a slow but healthy pro* 
grress of the movement. 

These joint stock banks came up on the crest of the 
enthusiastic Industrial movement which began in 1905, and 
54 
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banking name to be regarded as a new path into which the 
energies of enterprising persons might strike. They'undertook 
to do almost the same work as the Presidency Banks and 
some of them dealt in foreign exchange also. The public wae 
willing to patronise the new institutions and put their money 
in them. . The middle class which was in -the habit of saving 
and of depositing its savings in the Postal Savings Banks, was 
attracted by the tempting prospect of getting a higher rate of 
interest and dividend, and the new concerns had no difficulty 
in attracting share*holders and depositors. From 5 to 6 per 
cent, interest ( a high rate in those days ) was offered for depo* 
sits fixed for a year or two years, and the banks helped many 
a shop-keeper and trader in his business by giving him accom- 
modation. S 

i It is a gratifying circumstance that the latest statistics 
relfating to the above banks show substantial progress in all 
directions. Thus on 31st December, 1921, the number of banks 
with capital and reserve amounting to Bs. 5 lakhs and above, 
rose to 25 and that of banks with capital and reserve amount- 
ing to Rs. 1 lakh and above rose to 33, the total of the two- 
classes being 58. The aggregate amount of paid up capital 
increased to Rs. 8'98 crores and the deposits to Rs. 73*48 
orores. The cash balances also show a similar rise in two 
years from Rs. 9*85 orores to Rs. 16*72 orores.^ Taking banks 
of the first class alone, we find that their number rose from 
18 in 1913 to 25 in 1920 ; their capital and reserve from Rs. 3*64 
to 10*92 crores ; their deposits from Rs. 22*59 to 71*15 crores 
and their cash balances from Rs. 4 to 16*31 orores. Tho 
Indian Joint Stock Banks have, therefore, entirely recovered 
from the shock of the failures of a few years ago and are 
rapidly going ahead. 

198. Bank Pailares Several causes combined to make 
the position of the joint stock banks insecure. (1) The directors 
of many of the concerns were men who knew little about practi- 
cal banking business and could not and did not control the 
operations of the banks. (2) If some of those whose duty it was 
to keep a strict watch over the dealings of the banks, suffered 
from a lack of experience, others were too clever to deserve 
the responsibility entrusted to them. (3) Accounts were not 
properly kept and loans were given without sufficient security.. 
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(4) A large amount of the funds of the banks was looked up ini 
shares of industrial oonoems and generally in such a way thab 
it oould not be easily realised. (5) Some of the managers 
went in for speculation, a species of business which suob^ 
banks should have strictly avoided, and the monies taken frouk 
depositors at a high rate of interest, were used to finance - 
concerns whose profitableness was doubtful. (6) Dividends 
were often distributed among share-holders out of capital, and- 
this fact oould be concealed by window-dressing, that is, skilful 
manipulation of the accounts. When, therefore, one of the 
banks came into trouble owing to a run being made upon it by 
depositors, public confidence was shaken and other banks also 
came down. Their assets could not be easily realised, the- 
demand of depositors could not be met and they had to close 
their doors. 

These facts have been brought out in liquidation and other 
proceedings in connection with the banks which have taken 
place in law courts. With a few exceptions most of the banks* 
which have failed or have been liquidated, have been pigmy 
concerns. The following table shows their number and posi-^ 
tion : — 



No. of Banks 
liquidated 

Capital. 

Authorised. 

Subscribed. 

Paid up. 




Rs. (1,000) 

Ra. (1,000) 

1913 (two 





months)... 

12 


1,64,56 

33,3 

1914 

43 

7,10,50 

2,45,61 

109,12 

1915 

11 

56,50 

1 

7,91 

4,60 

1916 

13 


20,90 

4,23 

1917 

9 

76,50 

35,75 

25,26 

1918 

7 


4,86 

1,461 
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The numbei of banks that failed or were wound up in 1919^ 
«nd 1990, was 4 and 3 respectively and the amount of their paid 
mp capital was 4 and 7^ lakhs. Many of these banks had 
•high'sounding names but were rieketty from the very begin- 
ning. The paid up capital bore a small ratio to the subscribed 
and the authorised capital, as may be seen from the following 
tibleofsome typical bank'*, compiled from the information 
published by the Department of Statistics 


Name. | 

Authorised 
Capital. ^ 

Sub- 

scribed 

Capital. 

Paid up 
Capital, 

Deposits. 


Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Solar Bank. Lahore; Registered, 
17th April, 1913; Liquidated, 
24th March, 1914 ••• 

1,00,00,000 

1,55,000 

i 8,510 


Orient Bank of India, Lahore; Re- 
gistered, 18th May, 1907, Liqui- 
dated, 4th September, 1914. ... 

25,00,000 

10,00,000 

71,354 

4,94,058 

Bank of Asis, Lahore ; Registered. 
2nd September 1912, Liquidated 
29th November, 1914. 

25,00,000 

4,65,450 

32,099 

76,751 

Commercial Rank of India, Gazi- 
pnr, U. P., Regigterod, 17th Janu- 
ary, 1913, Liquidated, 2nd July, 
1914. 

10,00,000 

5,775 

4,250 

18,655 

Sri Krislina Bank, Madras; Regis- 
tered 28th May, 1909; Liquidat- 
ed, Slat Marcli, 1914. 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

2,125 


United Bank of Commerce, Bengal, 
Registered, 25th September, 1912; 
Date of going into liquidation, 
14th August, 1918. 

2,00,00,000 

2,81,510 

27,080 



Banking corporations and bankers have keep sufficient 
cash and liquid assets in their hands sq as to be able io~ meet 
• depositors’ demands as they arise. But the Swadeshi joint stock 
banks did not follow this wholesome practice. "^He the propor- 
tion per cent, of the cash to the liabilities ton deposits of the 
Presidency Banks has been 33 and of Bzchange Banks 20, on an 
. average, that of the joint stock banks has not ezceeded 15 or 
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The position has steadily improved during the past few years. 
The following table shows the proportion per cent, of cash to 
liabilities on deposits of the several classes of banks on Slst 
December of each year 



1910 

1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1918 

1920 


p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c^ 

I Presidency Banks ... 

31 

36 

46 

34 

35 

29 

30 

II Exchange Banks — 








(1) Banks doing a con- 
siderable portion of 
their business in India 

16 

19 

28 

19 

25 

' 20 

30' 

(2) Banks which are mere- 
ly agencies of large 
banking corporations 
doing business in Asia 

21 

17 

26 

41 

35 

44 

58. 

III Indian Joint Stock 

Banks — 








(a) Banka having capi- 
tal and reserve of 5 
lakhs and over. 

11 

I 

18 

21 

22 

24 

23 

23 

(h) Banks having capi- 
tal and reserve bet- 
ween one lakh and less 
than 5 lakhs. 


16 

22 

i 

* 

22 

17 

24 

f 

13 


The lesson of the bank failures seems to have been taken 
to heart and the joint stock banks now evince a desire to main-- 
tain a^strong cash position ; and this tendency was especially 
marked in the abnormal conditions created by the war.* 


1 The remarks made by certain shrewd observers in connection with the 
position of these banks before the failures of 1913-16, have proved almost 
prophetic. Mr. Keynes wrote : — 

In the case of the smaller Banks, dealing, as they are, with clients to 
whom banking is a new thing, and in a country where hoarding is still domi- 
nant, the cash balances deem, from available indications, to be hopelessly in- 
adequate ; and it is hard to doubt in the next bad times, they will go down like 
nine pins. If such a catastrophe occurs, the damage inflicted on India will 
be far greater than the direct loss falling on the depositors. ” — Indian Cur- 
renoyand Finance. 
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.Although banks have to proyide for an adequate holding of cash 
4 igain 8 t their deposits liabilities, it will vary from one class of 
hanks to another and will depend upon the nature of its busi- 
ness and its requirements of safety. What is a safe margin 
•for one type of bank, may be quite an insufficient proportion in 
the case of another. What is to be avoided by an ordinary 
deposit and commercial bank is the looking up of a large 
portion of its funds in assets not easily realisable : a and 
speculation. 

199. Proposed Restrictions The failure of so many 
banks leditheipublio and Government to consider whether it 
would not be desirable to impose certain restrictions upon firms 
and individuals who used the words ‘banks,’ 'bankers,’ or 
their equivalents, thereby gaining an amount of undue prestige 
in the eyes of people and attracting too large a quantity of 
deposits. f'The Government of India, therefore, issued a 
circular in August 1 913, asking Provincial Governments to 
communicate to them the views of the commercial com- 
munity and others on this point. /They suggested restrictions 
that would be desirable in the following matters The 

prescription of a minimum amount of subscribed bapital; 
ii) a stipulation that an adequate portion of such capital 
should be duly paid >up within a reasonable period from the 
starting of the business ; (3) a restriction on the full allocation 
of profits to dividends pending the building up of an adequate 
reserve ; (4) a restriction as to taking up by a ‘ bank ’ of busi- 
ness outside that of banking in which the banking profits 
might be lost. \ Some restrictions of the nature proposed by 
Government are clearly necessary in the interest of the public 
as well as of a healthy growth of Indian joint stock banking. 
But any banking law that may be passed, should be such as 
will not hamper the growth of legitimate and sound business 
and as will only protect healthy development from the competi- 
tion of unscrupulous and unsound concerns. Wide publicity* 
a developed sense of responsibility and a vigilant and critical 
public will be proper checks on unsound banking. 

The economic development of India requires an extension 
of banking facilities in all parts of the country. The people 
have to be taught the benefits of thrift and the advantages, in- 
dividual and national, of acquiring the habit of handing over 
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4heir sayings to banks wbioh will pay interest to depositors and 
■at the same time, which will use the funds tiius collected, -for the 
promotion of trade and industry. There is a great scops for the 
expansion of banking; and concerns, small and large, if they are 
oonducted along right lines, will be successful and helpful. 
High rates of interest rule in the market- and small business 
men Mid producers cannot get the necessary accommodation 
without paying a heavy price. The ordinary money-lenders 
in towns and villages give credit to their clients, but charge 
ezhorbitant rates for their services^ If banks were to collect 
cash from persons of small means and inspire confidence in the 
public mind, they would assist in the economic development of 
the country. The right policy for the State to pursue in matters 
like this, is to aim at the mean of the two extremes of too much 
interference with freedom of action that will discourage enter- 
prise and progress and a laissez faire policy which is calculated 
to prove detrimental to public interests owing to the scope it 
allows to unscrupulousness and fraud. Some regulation of 
insurance and provident companies was found to be necessary 
on this principle and safeguards have now been provided in 
that behalf. 

200. Land and Agricnltural Banks:— There are no 
land banks and agricultural banks in India like those in other 
countries.'^ Landholders have, therefore, to raise loans by 
mortgaging their lands to money-lenders, and cultivators obtain 
advances from the village sowkars for the current expenses of 
agriculture. {Takavi loans are made by Government to cul- 
tivators, but they are not popular, and they do not satisfy the 
smallest fraction of the needs of the people. The indebtednsss 
of the Indian rayats is colossa^and attempts made to relieve 
it, like that of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act, have 
jalmost failed. /^There are here two problems to be tackled, first, 
to enable the ^rmer to shake off the burden of the old debts 
and second, to advance to him the capital required to carry on 
his agricultural operations. If there were banks which would 
supply this two-fold credit, the cultivator’s lot would be vastly 
improved. But he has as yet to rely, where there are no co- 
operative credit societies. — and these are too few in view of the 


1 See^Gide’a Political Economy and tbe next Chapter o£ this^book. 
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|l^rge populatipii of the oounHiry — on the old credit maohineix 
i“viz the monej-lender who chaises high rates for his money. The- 
bigger landlords who want money for the permanent improve* 
ment of their farms or for their current needs of farming, have- 
to face the same difSoulty. They can obtain loans on tha- 
security of their real estate, but there are no special land banks- 
which will lend them large amounts of money at reasonabla 
rates of interest. It is not a little disapponiting to find that 
the idea has not been taken up by our Jamindars, Jahagirdars 
and Inamdars. The position of the Gujarat Taluqdar and of 
the estates under the management of the Courts of Wards,, 
points to valuable lessons which may be taken to heart with 
advantage in this respect. 

We have shown in Chapter V what is the position of the- 
cultivator and the common artisan with regard to credit and 
supply of capital, t^n one of his pamphlets on Agricultural 
Banks in India, Mr; (now Sir) D. E. Wacha pleads for the estaf 
blishment of land banks which will emancipate the cultivators. 
He gives an account of the experiment of such a bank in Poona 
district which was to have been made about the year 1883, and 
argues that, after all, co-operative credit societies are not calcu- 
lated to slove the problem of agrarian indebtedness.' .He holds 
Sip the Agricutural Bank of Egypt to imitation in this country 
and wishes enterprising men to start such banks and conduct 
them with the assistance of Oovernment^There can be no doubt 
about the fact that the problem of agricultural indebtedness 
ought to-have been boldly faced by the State long, long ago ; and 
the cultivator should have been assisted to throw off the yoke of 
his debt, by means of agricultural banks. In Ireland and in 
France for example, the State 'is placing large funds at the- 
disposal of cultivators. This is not to minimise the urgent 
importance of the growth of the co-operative credit societies 
which are calculated to improve the status and economic 
position of the rayat as nothing else can, but to point out the- 
colossal dimensions of the rayats’ indebtedness and to suggest 
the radical and effective cure necessary to wipe it out. / Land 
mortgage banke on the lines of those in Germany, will servo 
o useful purpose in India, bringing as they will, owners 


1 See Clia;tter V as also the next Chapter, 
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of land and of surplus capital together. What is required is 
enterprise, organization and State help.> The position and the 
needs of landholders of different status^are not the same and 
consequently they cannot be met with any uniform system of 
credit and banking. The latter must be adjusted to the require^ 
ments of localities and of classes of landlords and of tenants. 
We shall revert to this subject in disoussing credit co-opera- 
tion. 

SOL Indastiial Banks:— -The want pf industrial banks 
is being similarly keenly felt. The Presidency and joint 
stock banks lend their monies for short periods, and they 
cannot afford to look up their funds in ordinary securities or new 
industrial concerns.^ Like agriculture, industries require a 
special treatment, and it has been suggested that banks s hould 
be stazted-for -financing industrial enterprise. Siate assistance 
is also invoked in the matter though how precisely it should 
be rendered is a difScult point to settle. Government may 
advance capital on the security of the property of a concern 
when the loan has been recommended by competent authority ; 
or it may guarantee a certain rate of interest as it did in the 
case of railway enterprise.^ financing of industries would 
certainly be better done by private banks strongly supported 
and supervised by the Stste.> And if branches of such central 
banks were opened in small towns, the producers there would 
derive material benefit from them, and the banks themselves 
would do good business. But the nature of the work expected 
of industrial banks is fundamentally different from that of 
ordinary' commercial banks. . Their funds must be looked up 
in land, buildings and plant for long periods and their deposits 
must consequently not be subject to withdrawal at short 
notice.) The purposes for which loans are made have likewise 
to be scrutinized with greater care, and more vigilance has to 
be practised over their use. 

Organising capacity, natural advantages, reasonable pros- 
pects of success, expert advice and an adequate supply of 
capital are the essential requisites of industrial development. 
No new industries can be started unless they have the backing 
of men with capital to finance them or of industrial banks^ 
which will make it their principal business to support sound 
propositions. Such industrial banks do not exist in this country 
53 
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and their work cannot be done by the ordinary deposit banks. 
Neither the Imperial Bank nor the Joint stock banks nor 
individual bankers can assume this role, as . they cannot look 
up their funds in industrial concerns for long periods and do 
not possess the expert agency necessary to scrutinise the 
industrial proposals placed before them. It is just possible for 
the Impeiral Bank to make special provision for industrial and 
agricultural finance and suitable schemes will have to he 
worked out.Jt::But the fundamental difference between commer- 
cial and industrial banking is too important to be ignored or 
minimised. J apan has already equipped herself with industrial 
banks and all other nations have been awakened to the urgent 
need of such institutions. ‘Cjlfessrs. Tata Sons and Company 
have taken the lead in starting an Industrial Bank with a large 
capital and its progress is being watched with the keenest in- 
terest. ; The difSoulties it has had to encounter in the initial 
stages and the limits it has been found necessary to impose 
upon the nature and the extent of its operations, illustrate, in 
an instructive manner, the characteristic features of this species 
of banking. 

202. 1 heir Possibilities The Indian Industrial Com- 
mission felt called upon to devote its attention to the constitu- 
tion and functions of industrial banks that were required in 
this country and considered how far they ought to receive 
assistance from Government. Jt, examined the position 'of 
industrial banks in Germany and Japan to find out if they could 
provide a lesson and a precedent for India.^ With regard to 
the German industrial banks three characteristics were found 
to be striking : (1) the high proportion of their paid-up capital 
to their total cash transactions ; (Z) the readiness with which 
they financed industrial and commercial business and parti- 
cipated in fresh industrial ventures, by taking up and even- 
tually selling blocks of shares in such undertakings ; and (3) 
the large measure of control they exercised over the businesses 
financed by them through the appointment of their representa- 
tives as directors. It is believed that the banks have had, tho 
backing of the jGerman Government w'Eibh is anxious to 
stimulate industrial enterprise through them. 

The Government of Japan likewise supports the industrial 
banks in thatfcountry and imposes on them certain conditions 
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:^s to the investment of their capital with a view to ensare 
4beir sound and suooessful working. On this evidence before 
it, concerning the part played by banks specializing in indus- 
trial finance and the support accorded to them by the State 
in Germany and Japan, the ^iitiustrial Commission could not' 
but conclude that the industries in India would materially' 
benefit by a similar system established in this country.'' 
The Tata Industrial Bank was started with the object of 
financing indigenous industries on the lines suggested above ; 
but many such banks are needed for providing adequate 
finance to new ventures. (The business of industrial banks is, 
of course, full of risks and special precautions have to be taken 
by them in lading out their funds.^ The Industrial Oo.nmis- 
sion has indicated these safe-guards and they relate mainly 
to the judicious use of their capital by the banks.' 

The six points emphasised by the Commission in this regard 
are, (1) that an industrial bank should possess a paid up share 
or debenture capital high in proportion to its total business; 
(2) that too large a share of its funds should not be used for the 
benefit of any single interest or a group of interdependent 
interests ; (3) that its loans on plant, land and buildings should 
be carefully limited ; (4) that a larger portion of its funds 
should be confined to provision of working capital ; (5) that it 
should provide initial capital with caution and should not 
itself at first attempt to float new companies, and (6) that each 
class of its business should be judiciously limited to its proper 
proportions. 

( The Tata Bank started work in April, 1918, in Bombay 
without Government assistanoe,Vand though Government must 
help industries directly in a variety of ways, it is best that 
industrial banks should multiply so as to be able to stimulate 
the development of industries through private agency. The 
paid up capital of the Bank was 70 lakhs at the start and was 
raised to about crores within a few years^ The Bank opened 
branches at Calcutta, Hyderabad (Deccan)> Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Madras and in London in course of time and com- 
bined the business of ordinary commercial banking such aa 


1 Keport, para 291. 
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Idealinga in exchange, discount and over-drafts, with the finance- 
|of industries. Such combination was perhaps necessary to 
jensure the profitableness of its working in the initial stages. 

' But the decision of its directors recently announced to suspend 
the industrial side of its operations reduces the concern, on 
which such high hopes of India’s industrial development were 
built, to the position of an ordinary commercial joint stock 
fbank to the serious disappointment of the public^ The ex- 
perience of the Directors of three years’ working was not 
probably such as to inspire confidence about prospect of success 
in the industrial ventures financed or proposed to be financed 
by the Bank. It is, in any case, a national misfortune that 
India’s first industrial bank has had to suspend the industrial 
side of its work. The Industrial Commission expressed the 
opinion that “ the establishment of industrial banks workings 
on approved lines is of sufSoient national importance to justify 
Government assistance”, but having no sufSoient material 
before it to allow it to formulate a definite scheme for industrial 
banks, whether of provincial or imperial scope, it suggested the 
appointment of an expert committee to examine the whole 
question of additional banking facilities and the form which 
Government assistance and control should take. 

203. The Bank Rate The Bank rate is the rate 
which is charged for loans against Government securities, 
while the rate of advances on other securities and of discounts 
is slightly higher^ The rates are not the same in the different 
Provinces*^) As we have said above, this business is, at present,, 
done by Bhro|^ and other money-lenders who deal in bundles. 
They grant accommodation for a few months and charge vary- 
ing rates of interest. The shroffs in big commercial centrea 
are a link between petty traders and shop-keepers and the 
Imperial and joint stock banks, the latter discounting their 
bills and thus coming indirectly in contact with the small 
business men. ^he bank rate naturally depends upon the 
fstringency or easiness of money and on the intensity of 
ibusiness activity in the country ; and it regulates the rate® 
"for accommodation on different securities. 

The official bank or discount rate of the Imperial and other 
banks is, however, not identical with the rate that prevails in 
ihe bazars, and the latter is often not much affected when the 
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^nk rate rises owing to monetary stringency which occurs 
periodically. *' The shroffs who finance nearly the whole of 
.the internal trade of India, rarely, if ever, discount European 
paper and never purchase foreign or sterling bills. Neither do 
they lend money on Government Paper or similar securities, 
hut confine their advances to the discount of hoondees, to loans 
to cultivators and against gold and silver bullion. The hoondees 
they purchase are, for the most part, those of traders, small 
and large, at rates of discount ranging from 9 to 25 per cent, 
per annum but the hoondees they buy from and sell to each 
other, which are chiefly the traders' hoondees bearing the 
shroffs* own endorsement, rule the rates in the native bazar and 
are generally negotiated, during the busy season, at from 5 to 8 
per cent, discount. ■ They also discount their endorsements 
pretty largely with the Presidency Banks when rates are low 
and discontinue doing so when they rise above 6 per cent. 
They also speculate largely at times in Government Paper, 
•especially during the off-season, but rarely or ever hold it or 
lend on it."' 

The bank rates are usually regulated by the intensity of 
demand for money required for financing the export of Indian 
staples to foreign countries and the supply of raw materials to 
large indigenous industries. The money supplied by the shroffs 
usually goes to finance the local movements of the staple crops 
from the fields to the markets.'. Funds may be taken from the 
banks to return the advances made to dealers by shroffs and in 
that way the two money markets come into contact with each 
other.^'^hen money is tight, the Presidency Banks will attract 
deposits for short periods by offering higher rates of interest 
nnd put up their lending rate at the same time. ) The rates are 
naturally high in the busy season and low when trade is slack. 
Thus the half-year ending ^30th June witnesses higher rates 
than the other six months when there are no crops to be moved. 
The rates are the readings of the financial barometer which is 
extremely sensitive to the changes in the commercial weather. 


1 Appendices to tlie Report of the Fowler Committee, page 70. 
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The following table gives the maximum and minimum rates' 
during the years, 1918>21 : — 


Bank Bates. 



1913. 

(Pre-war 

year). 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

S I 
.§ ' 
s ■ 

I 

a 

’S 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

1 

’K 

03 

e 

1 

i 


p. c. 

f 

p. c. 

P- C* 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

p. c. 

Bank of Bengal 

8 

3 

7 

5 

7 

5 

7 

5 

Bank of Bombay 

7 

3 

7 

5 

7 

5 

9 

5 

Bank of Madras 

7 

i 

5 

8 

6 1 

1 

8 

6 

9 

6 


204. The Hand! Rate *The relation between the 
Bank Rate and the Hundi Rate has been a subjeot of some 
curiosity. The nature of the dealings of the shroffs who dis- 
count hundies with the Presidency Banks has been shown 
above. The big shroffs go to the banks when they have laid 
out all their funds in purchasing the hundies of smaller shroffs 
who may have financed the village bania or dealer. There are 
two kinds of hundies, the * hand bills* or pure finance bills, and 
^e trade bills. As regards the hundi rate, it “ rises and falls 
with the bank rate proper, though somewhat in advance of it, 
and naturally so, for one is a discount rate and the other a rate 
for day-to-day loans. Thus at the beginning of the busy season, 
the hundi rate would usually be higher than the bank rate ; the 
reverse being the case when the slack season is about to begin, 
so that the hundi rate may be said to be a sort of long distance 
signal.’*' From the report of the Controller of Currency for 
it is seen that during that year, the average rate at 
which shroffs were prepared to discount petty traders’ bills, was 
1 to 2 per cent, higher than the Bank rate in the Calcutta 
bazar. 

The Hundi business of the Presidency Banks often repre- 
««ents as much as one-third of their total advances. The fol- 


1 Appendices to the Report of the Indian Currency Committee, 1019. 
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lowing tables show, as an illnsirhtion, in the ease of the Bank 
of Bombay, these proportions and the variations in the Bank 
and the Hundi rates * 

I 

Bank of Bombay ( In lakhs of Rupees ). 


Date ! 

Bills Dis- 
counted 

1 Advances 

1 Total 


{ 30th June 

#»• 

163*97 

669-46 

723-43 

1909 

C 3l8t December 

••• 

266'54 

613-93 

780 47 


{ 30th June 

••• 

216-29 

580-84 

797-13 

1913 

C Slat December 

• •• 

164-29 

551-20 

710-49 


C 30th June 

• •• 

98-26 

613-75 

712-01 

1916 

i 31st December 

• •• 

11305 

699-77 

712-82 


f 30th June 

• •• 

82-23 

887-46 

976-68 

1918 

t 31th December 


j 29-69 

1 1193-09 

1 1222-78 


II 

In lakha of 
Rupees 


1913 

Bank Kate 

Hundi Rate. 

' Bills Dis- 
counted 

4th April 

... 

7 

7 

238-70 

2lHt May 


— 

7i 

262-37 

4th June 

... 

6 

5 

247-71 

18th June 


5 

4 

207-C0 

141h July 


4 

3i 

222-04 

24th July 


3 

4 

232*57 

8th August 

99 9 

4 

5 

241-15 

16th September 


5 

6 

215-96 

7th October 


— 

7 

242-19 

Slat October 

999 

5 

6 

226-00 
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205* Reserve Treasury System While on this 
question of the bank rate in India, we may refer to the prolong- 
ed controversy which has raged round the rq^erve txeMury 
system M Gqyejniment and. the .artificial stringency which is 
alleged to be created by it though in view of the establishment of 
the Imperial Bank and the transfer to it, of funds formerly kept 
in the reserve treasuries, it has now only an academic interest. 
Apart from the Paper Currency and Gold Standard Reserves 
which have nothing to do with the current revenue and out- 
goings of Government, the funds of the State are held in the 
treasuries and subtreasuries ’ scattered over the country, at the 
head offices and branches of the Presidency Banks, (in the Re- 
serve Treasuries) and in the ‘Home Treasury’ which keeps its 
balances with the Bank of England. By experience it has been 
found that the official year should open normally with a balance 
of Rs. 18 crores in India and £ 4 million in England. Under 
agreements with the Presidency Banks, Government was 
bound to keep certain amounts of its balances free of interest 
at their head offices, and in practice, it left with them larger 
balances than those fixed amounts. What amount each trea- 
sury should hold had been fixed in the light of experience 
and the surplus balances were kept in the three ‘ Reserve 
Treasuries’ in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, to be drawn upon 

1 “ In the United Provinces there are 49 treasuries, 40 in Burma, 30 in 
Bombay, 29 in the Punjab, 27 in Bengal, 25 in Madras, 22 in the Central 
Provinces, 20 in Behar and Orissa, 13 in Assam, and 13 mainly in Indian 
States, i. e. political. These ‘political’ treasuries do not have the usual 
fluctuations that are dne to different seasons of revenue collections. Of the 
total number of treasuries 46 per cent, are medium, 38 per cent, small and 
16 per cent, large. G. Findlay Bhirras : Indian Finance and Banking, 
page 311. 
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'When required. The following table shows how the Indian 
l>alanoe8 have been distributed 

In lakhs of Bupees. 


Last day in March 

Trea- 

Buries. 

— 

offices of 
Presi- 
dency 
Banks 

Branches 1 
of Presi- 1 
dency | 
Banks 

Reserve 

Trea- 

suries 

Total 

1910'14 (Pre-war average) 

9,42 

2,08 

2,81 

7,60 

21,91 

1916 

10,17 

2,62 

3,33 

6,05 

22,17 

1917 

8,26 

5,95 

4,17 

4,56 

22,94 

1918 

7,57 

9,55 

3,40 

2,47 

22,99 

1919 

7,25 

11,81 

3,33 

3,58 

25,97 

Five war years’ average 

8,36 

6,42 

3,60 

4,05 

22,42 

1920 

11,26 

13,66 

3,64 

1,55 


1921 

7,46 

1 6,40 

... 

... 

... 


It was contended that by looking up orores of rupees in its 
treasuries the Government oause d, in the busy season, a soar- 
city of money, and a regular system under which loans might 
be made to the Presidency Banks during the time of monetary 
stringency, had been suggested. Government has granted such 
assistance from time to time, but it was naturally reluctant to 
develop it into a regular system which it would be bound to 
follow. The creation of special Reserve Treasuries was forced 
upon Gqvernment by the -inability of the Bank of Bombay 
to meet its demand for money deposited with the Bank under 
an agreement of 1866 and for guarding against such dangerous 
contingencies in the future, Government decided to keep with 
the Presidency Banks only certain fixed amounts and to hold 
the surplus in the Reserve Treasuries established at Calcutta 
in 1876 and at Bombay and Madras three years later. 

This system which locked up and withheld from the mar- 
ket large sums of money, causing the bank rate to mount up, 
had been a long-standing grievance of the banks and financiers 
4n India. And the public feeling of discontent was accentuated 
by the -fact that during the five years 1908-13, Government 
55 ■' 
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^balances soared unusually high, and the Secretary of Stat« 
fhaving withdrawn ' a large portion of them, lent them to approv*' 
ed borrowers or deposited them with banks in London. '^ So far 
as the question of a high bank rate in India and th^ reserva 
treasury system of Government is concerned, we do not think 
that having at their disposal crores of public deposits kept with 
them by Government, the Presidency Banks could reasonably 
complain against the reserve treasury system which was in^ 
tended to provide a financial safeguard, though we do not 
understand why Indian funds should have been transferred to 
and lent in England and should not have been placed at the 
disposal of trade in this country. 

206. Goveramcnt’s Policy In two Notes which he 
wrote as far back as 1881 and 1899, on this subject. Sir 
James Westland put up a strong defence in favour of the 
system:,) He pointed out that there was no analogy in that 
connection between the position in England and that in India, 
jin England, the diminution of the balance in the Bank of 
I England by the whole amount it holds at the credit of the 
jErc hequ er, would be a small tax upon the whole banking 
balance of the place ; and secondly, “ the nexus between the 
Bank of England and the general available cash of the country 
is infinitely closer than that which exists in the case of the 
Presidency Banks.”* 

In view of the fact that banking was progressing rapidly 
in this country, the Presidency and other banks should have 
stood on their own legs and not looked up to Government for 
assistance every time. The fluctuations in the bank rate bet* 
ween the busy and the dull season are, no doubt, great in India, 
but Government have to conserve their resources in view of 


1 The balances for the years 1908—1913. were as follows 



In London 

In India 

Aggregate 


Mill 

Mill £, 

Mill £. 

31at March, 1908 

4-60 

12*85 

17-4S 

„ 1909 

7-98 

10*23 

18*21 

„ 1910 

... 12*79 

12-29 

35-07 

M 1911 

... 16*69 

13-56 

30*28 

„ 1912 

... 18*30 

12*27 

30-68 

n 1913 

8-78 

19-29 

28-07 


S See Appendix II to Chamberlain Commission’s Report. 
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demands likely to be made upon their balances, and cannot be- 
expected to place them at the disposal of banks. It is true that: 
on account of the prevalence of the reserve treasury system, 

. the reserves of the country were placed in two water-tight 
compartments and could not be fully utilized to the serious, 
inconvenience of trade. The real solution of the problem, 
however, lay in the establishment of a State Bank which would.^ 

I stand to the Government of India in the same relation as the 
I Bank of England does to the British Govemmeni) The Govern- 
ment Of India held the view they laid down in a letter written 
to the Secretary of State in 1900, viz : — " Regarding the general 
danger involved in the financing of trade by the Government 
we have before us the words of -Lord Salisbury’s Despatch of ' 
6th May 1875, that ‘/capital supplied by Government, and not 
representing the savings of the community, is a resource on 
whose permanence no reliance can be placed, and which there- 
fore tends to lead the trade into dangerous commitments.'^ The 
warning conveyed in those words still holds good. The Pre- 
sidency Banks have excellent reserves, it may readily be 
admitted. But those reserves could not, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of India, be suddenly converted into cash, and it 
seems, therefore, undesirable that the account of one depositor, 
and that one, a Government exposed, as the Government of ' 
India is, in a most unusual degree, to sudden calls and emergen- 
cies, should occupy a position of such dangerous impor- 
tance.”* 

In taking a review of his financial stewardship. ,Sir 
Willi am Meyer observed in the Viceregal CouncU - that one oT* 
the problems he had wished to tackle, had reference to the 
periodical money stringency which is a characteristic of the 
busy trade months of the year in India As the policy of 
1 Government of looking up funds in its treasuries had been 
subjected to strong adverse criticism, the Secretary of State’s 
assent was obtained to a modification thereof and it was 
decided to make loans to the Presidency Banks in times of 
stringency. ^Sir William had to face a difficult situation of.' 
financial strain caused by the war and he found it beneficial 
to deal liberally with the Presidency Banks by keeping with. , 


1 Appendix 1 to the Cbsmberlain Coumiasion’s Report. 
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i;hem laiger balanoes, leaving on deposit, till aotually required, 
"the proceeds of public loans and avoiding the look up of funds 
in the reserve treasuries.* 

The change of policy necessitated by the exigencies of the 
war, particularly the need to keep larger balanoes with the 
Presidency Banks for facilitating public investment in the 
^loan8 floated by Government, is reflected in the following table,* 
which shows the percentage share of the treasuries and the 
Banks in the balanoes * 


Percentage Share of Government Balances. 



No. on 
March 

31, 1919. 

Pre-war 

average, 

1910-14. 

War 

average, 

1915-19. 

March 

31, 1919. 

District treasuries 

272 

43 

37 

28 

Presidency Banks — 





Head offices 

3 

9 

29 

45 

Branches 

42 

13 

16 

13 

Beserve Treasuries 

3 

35 1 

18 1 

14 

Total 

j , , 

1 

i 

100 

100 

100 


But this did not solve the problem of periodical monetary 
-stringency and of the lock up of funds in reserve treasuries, 
^ because in view of emergencies Government felt it desirable to 
maintain its own reserve and could not rely upon the Pre- 
-sidenoy and other banks. On the creation of the Imperial Bank 
of India in 1920, this position was radically altered. From the 
figures given above it will have been seen how the amount 
kept in the reserve treasuries had been gradually reduced and 
ppw the whole of the Government balanoes are entrusted to 
the Imperial Bank with the exception of the treasury balanoes 
at places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank. 


1 Speech made in presenting the Financial Statement for 1918-19. 

2 G. Findlay Sbirras Indian Finance and Banking, page 910. 
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207. Savings Banks Post Office SsTiDj^s Banks 
/have always provided people of the middle class with the- 
i convenience of a secure means of depositing their small savings,. 
1 and they have been availed of by all those who did not care tO' 
speculate and run after higher rates of interest and dividend 
the risk to th e s afety of their money. “ In 1833 with the 
failure of the commercial houses of Calcutta, a Government 
Savings Bank was formed to afford to Europeans and Indians 
alike a means of investing their savings apart from the un- 
certain influences of commerce- U ntil 1882-83 the business of 
the Government Savings Bank was conducted by the Presidency 
Banks in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and by Government 
treasuries elsewhere. The Post Office took over the manage- 
' ment of them from that date and in the first year of the- 
existence of a Savings Bank under the control of the Post 
- Office, a great change was manifest and Government had 
' actually to take measures to prevent^a too rapid increase in 
deposits. In 1911, the deposits, inclusive of interest, amounted 
to 17 crores, of which 15^-^ crores belonged to Indians.”' 

That the handing over to the Post Office of the savings bank 
business was a great facility appreciated by the public, was 
manifested by the rapid increase in the deposits which took 
place after tbe transfer, although Government took steps to 
prevent the progress from being inconveniently brisk. In 
1889-90, the maximum sum receivable was reduced from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 2,000 and in 1894-95, the rate of interest was 
reduced from 3^ per cent, to Zl/i per cent, in correspondence 
with reduction in the rate on Government securities. In 1893 94, 
the balance was Rs. 9 crores ; in 1902-03, it was Rs. 11 crores 
and in 1913-14, inclusive of interest, the amount was Rs. 23 
crores. In April 1914 the maximum was raised to Rs. 5,000, 
[but on the outbreak of the War there were heavy withdrawals. 


1 Findlay Shirras. “ Government Savings banks were established in 
the Presidency towns between 1833 and 1835. That in Calcutta was founded 
in 1833 after the bank failures of 1832. In 1870 district savings banks wertv 
instituted in connection with selected district treasuries. Tlie Post Office 
Savings Banks, opened in all parts of India in ;1882 and 1883, absorbed the 
district savings banks’ business in 1886 and that of the Presidency Savings 
Banks in 1896” — Indian Finance and Banking, page 386. 
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^ The deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks form the 
[uofunded debt of the Government of India and are used by it 
I for Capital e xpenditure. Government is a big banker and it 
borrows and lends money. Its general balances are the source 
from which depositors are paid when they want to withdraw 
their money, and on the outbreak of the War there were heavy 
withdrawals which were all met from the balances. In 1914, 
Government offered certain additional facilities to depositors 
by raising the limit of the amount of their annual and total 
'deposits as well as by helping their investment in Government 
securities. These facilities drew large deposits from the public, 
j their total amount reaching 23 orores of rupees in 1914. The 
public has been recently purchasing large quantities of Govern- 
ment securities through the Post Office and many of these 
are held in the custody of the Accountant General, Posts and 
Telegraphs, on behalf of depositors. 

The following are some important hgures in connection 
with Post Office Savings Banks 


Year. 

No. of 
Depositors. 

Deposits 
(inclusiTC 
of interest) 


No. (1,000) 

Rs. (1,000) 

1900-01 

816 

3,90,65 

1906-06 

1,116 

5,50,06 

1907-08 

1,262 

5,94,83 

1909-10 

1,379 

6,00,21 

1911-12 

1,501 

8,78,70 

1913-14 

1,639 

11,60,37 

1914-15 

1,644 

9,60,62 

1915-16 

1,660 

8,16,32 

1916-17 

1,647 

9,38,20 

1917-18 

1,638 

10,16,69 

1918-19 

1,677 

13,45,15 


With- 

drawlas. 


Rs. (1,000) 
3,50,97 
4,91,50 
5,53,39 
5,36,90 
6,80,72 
9,04,76 


Balance of 
DepoBitB (in- 
elusive of 
interest). 


I. (1,000) 

10,04,33 

9,99,26 

5,18,14 

5,86,72 

8,89,85 

3,16,75 

4,89,20 

5,32,12 

6,56,93 

6,58,46 

8,82,44 
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The normal growth of the depoeite in the Poet Offioe Sav- 
ings Banks was arrested by the set-baok received by them on 
the outbreak of the W ar. The check was, however, only tem^ 
porary, and if the amount of the deposits has not returned tq 
the pre-war level, the cause is to be sought in the withdrawals', 
by people for investment in war loans and the more attractive! 
rates of interest offered by Government securities. A differ- 1 
ence of 3 per cent, in the two rates of interest, sufficiently' 
explains the slow progress of the deposits, failure of joint 

stock banks in 1913, diverted the flow of money from them to 
the Postal Banks as Swadeshi banks bad formerly attracted 
the savings of people of the middle class to themselves by their 
more attractive rates of interest. These tendencies will be found 
olearly reflected in the figures given in the table above. 

(^The Presidency and joint stock banks have savings depart- 
ments attached to them, and here there is an unlimited field 
which must be properly exploited. Small savings of the people 
must be collected to finance trade and industries and thus to 
promote the economic development of the country. Co-opera- 
tive societies are now tapping this souroe,^s we shall show in. 
the next Chapter ; and the general policy which Government 
has followed since the outbreak of the War in the matter of 
finance, will go a long way in teaching the people the habit of 
saving and lending. ; A special Post Offioe branch is tacked on 
to the public loans and contributions are received through the 
Post Offioe. The first attempt yielded about half a crore ; and 
the cash certificates offered in the War Loan as also the opportu- 
nity given to contribute to other securities through the Post 
Offioe, was a step in the right direction.' The number of 


1 “ We have further opened up new borrowing sources and I refer hero 
specially to the postal section of the last three loans and to the casli certifi- 
cates. The former method of utilising the Post Office to get into touch with 
the small investor was introduced for the first time in 1915-16 when it gave ua 
£ million ; while in 1916-17 it yielded a little less. But this year the 
postal section of the War Loan produced nearly £ 3 million, a larger sum than 
we raised by ordinary methods in any year between 1907-08 and 1913-14 ; 
while the cash certificates will have given us in this first year of their issue 
.about £ 6i million (gross ), a result exceeding those of any of our public loans 
before the present year. — Speech of Sir William Meyer in introducing the 
Financial Statement for 1918-19, 
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aooounts in the Postal savings bank and the amount of 
palanoe of deposits are steadily creeping up, the respeotiv* 
/figures representing these, in 1919-SO, being 17*60 lakhs and 
Rs. 2*34 or ores. Though ordinary banks are developing their 
savings bank business, the Post Office must make its own 
contribution to progress along those lines. 

208. State Bank -The question of starting in India, a 
central or a State Bank on the lines of the Bank of England^ 
the Bank of France or the Reichsbahk, had been un^er discus* 
sion for several years before the Presidency Banks were amal* 
gamated into the Imperial Bank of India in January 1921. In 
India, the note issue is still a monopoly of the State while in 
other countries it is a right conferred upon one central Bank, 
or upon a few banks on certain conditions. The Government, 
therefore, has to perform here many functions which ordinarily 
fall within the province of a bank. The State has its trea* 
Buries, ( and until recently its reserve treasuries also ) supplies 
the currency required for the movement of crops at different 
times and in different provinces, keeps its gold standard and 
currency reserves, meets Council bills and sells sterling drafts, 
borrows here and in England, and lends to approved borrowers, 
in London and to municipal and local bodies and cultivators in 
India out of its surplus balances. The relation of all these 
banking operations and the ordinary transactions of the money 
market, must be very intimate, and it is now maintained 
through the agency of the Imperial -Bank. But it is felt that 
in the interests of trade and of the general public, it would be 
much better if Government transferred all the above functions 
to the Imperial bank, of course, carrying on its business, more 
or less, under State supervision and control. 

The idea of a central bank for India was mooted as early 
as in 1836, and the first Indian Finance Member-wrote a minute 
on the subject in 1859. A scheme for the amalgamation of the 
three Presidency Banks into such a Central Bank, was formulat- 
ed in the year 1867, but nothing further was done and the ques- 
tion formed the subject of discussion again in 1899 and 1900. 
Both the Secretary of State and the Government of India were 
favourably disposed towards the idea, but it was temporarily 
abandoned as it was thought that the time was not propitious ; 
and 'provincial and personal jealousies’ were also a cause of 
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the abandooment of the soheme. It was revived thirteen yeara 
later and came up for oonaideration before the Chamberlain 
Commission. But the latter declined to express any definite 
iffews bn 11; and to make any recommendations about it in the 
absence of sufficient material and an opportunity for adequate 
jdiscussion. i^Mr. J. M. Keynes, one of its members, however, 
drew up an' exhaustive Note dealing with the proposed Cen- 
tral Bank and attempted to show how such a Bank was not 
only desirable but also perfectly feasible. He has given an 
outline of the constitution and functions of an Indian State 
Bank and discussed arguments in favour of and against it. 

Expert opinion on the question was divided. Some did not 
think that the one bank, however large it might be, would be 
able to satisfy the needs of such a continent as India, and they 
favoured the continuation of the three Presidency Banks. ^ They 
felt that what was wanted was only a suitable adjustnient of 
the existing machinery to the growing requirements of the 
country. ^They apprehended a danger in this * placing all the 
eggs in one basket;' and were not sure that the position of 
Government would be improved with a central bank rather 
than without one. What was wanted, they urged, was not a 
concentration of banking but more Indian banks conducted by 
Indians.* There was some force in this view, but the idea 
of a Central Bank was worth giving effect to provided the 
interests of the public were properly safeguarded and the econo- 
mic development jof the country was promoted thereby. In 
fact, the need of a large central State Bank was being more 
keenly felt every day. With the expansion of the paper cur- 
rency and of the foreign and internal trade of the country, the 
importance of effectively organizing India’s financial strength 
had become very great. The Gold Standard and Paper Currency 
Beserves had grown enormously and had been invested in 
London. The time had, therefore, come when a large State 
Bank must be started in India either by the amalgamation of 
the Presidency Banks or independently of them. The State 
Bank-wmild, in no way, have retarded the development of the 
ordinary banks ; on the contrary, the position of such banks 


1 See BepoTt of the Chamberlain Commiseion. 

57 
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;Would have become more secure with a central bank to support 
them. There was enough capital in India to finance such a 
bank ; and through its branches it was expected to keep itself 
1 in touch with the trade of the different provinoea It wouldt 
Jikewise, have taken up exchange business and many of the 
difficulties which Government experienced in this connection, 
under existing conditions, were expected to disappear. 

209. The Amalgamation of Presidency Banks: — 

Almost all the projects formulated for a State Bank in India, 
had taken the amalgamation of the Presidency Banks as the 
basis of their constitution, and^^e scheme suggested by Prof. 
Keynes also was founded upon ^e same idea. The extent of 
the transactions of the Presidency Banks, the experience they 
had accumulated and the business relations they had establish* 
ed, rendered it impossible to keep them out of a scheme of a 
central bank for India and to erect a large national banking 
institution over their heads. ■, And in fact, it was the difficulty 
of their coming to an agreef^ent among themselves, with regard 
to amalgamation, that had stood in the way of the formation 
of a central bank. The Bank of England and the Bank of 
France are ordinary joint stock concerns, standing in special 
relation to ths Governments of those countries, and the Presi- 
dency Banks combined into a new central bank, could occupy 
the same position with respect to the Government of India. 

One objection raised against the amalgamation of the 
Presidency Banks into a * Central Bank’ as distinguished from 
a ‘ State Bank,’ was that, being ma inly under European control, 
the proposed Bank, though benefiting by larger amounts of 
public money placed at its disposal, was not calculated to 
serve the interests of Indian merchant^ The example of the 
Bank of Madras was cited to show how not a single Indian 
had been able to get on the board of directors of the Bank 
though its dealings with Indians had been large. Though latterly 
an Indian had been put upon the Board of the Madras Bank and 
the long-standing Indian complaint had been met, public 
opinion was naturally distrustful in matters where Indian 
interests were likely to be sacrificed and this distrust was not 
.entirely without foundation.^be Industrial Commission found 
/it necessary to refer to the difficulty experienced by Indian 
I industrialists in securing accommodation from the Presidenej 
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! Banks; and it was not a groundless fear that under the 
i management of the central board and the provinoial boards of 
the Central Bank, on which Indian interests would not be 
j>roperly represented, the latter were not likely to be adequately 
looked after and promoted. Then again, the amalgamated 
Bank was to leave the field of foreign exchange business to the 
Exchange Banks though it could have taken up the remittance 
business on behalf of the Secretary of State and secured 
full access to the London market. ^The powerful Exchange 
Banks have always resisted the encroadhment of the Presidency 
Banks on their preserve and their monopoly was not going to 
be invaded. The note issue was. for the time being, not to be 
transferred to the central bank which was, however, to secure 
the reserve treasury and other balances of Government. The 
scheme was, therefore, criticised as a half-hearted measure, 
not calculated to subserve public interests as a State Bank was 
expected to do. ' 

\^The boards of directors of the three Presidency Banks 
submitted the scheme of amalgamation and the constitution of 
an Imperial Bank to their shareholders and obtained their 
sanction to the scheme early in 1920 in view of the necessary 
legislation that was proposed to be undertaken at the March 
session of the Supreme Legislative Council. But the introdnc* 
tion of the measure had to be postponed on account of the 
demand of members for time for the consideration of the 
important issues raised by it. The Presidency Banks pressed 
upon their shareholders the urgency of amalgamation on the 
ground that post-war economic developments rendered it im- 
peratively necessary. The directors maintained that “ failure 
to take advantage of the present opportunity to meet the 
undoubted public desire by amalgamating the three Presidency 
Banks in an Imperial Bank of India might result in Govern- 
ment being forced to establish a State Bank on purely official 
lines and to withdraw their connection with the three Pre- 
sidency Banks." They also emphasised the danger of foreign 
banks obtaining a voice in the monetary affairs of India 
to the detriment both of Indian and British interests if 
the Presidency Banks did not rise to the height of their 
opportunity and allowed the Indian field to be occupied by 
them. 
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210. Oatline of the Sdieme s—Excepting the maiiage» 
ment of note issue, and therefore of the Currenoy Reserve, and 
of the Gold Standard Reserve and the coinage of rupees, th» 
Central Bank was to transact all the banking functions of Gov> 
emment who would place all State balances at its disposal. It 
was not to compete with the regular Exchange Banks, but 
would nevertheless have facilities for rediscounting bills of 
exchange relative to Indian trade drawn in rupees or in 
sterling. The Bank’s London OfSce would' prove of material 
help to its constituents in the matter of remittance and in- 
vestments in London as well as the promotion of their com- 
mercial and other interests there. The Public Debt work would 
remain in the bands of the Bank and would be decentralised 
instead of its being centralized at Calcutta as under existing 
arrangements. 

A central board, having under it local boards at the three 
Presidency towns, would be the governing body of the Imperial 
Bank and would consist of a general manager or two general 
managers, the Controller of Currency and the President and 
Vice-President of each local board and the secretaries and 
treasurers of the local boards, the latter having no voting 
power. The functions of the Central Board would be to deal 
with matters of general policy and it would have general 
power of control over the local boards. It would also deter- 
mine the distribution of funds and the fixation of the Bank 
Rate and would be responsible for the publication of the Bank’s 
weekly statements. The local boards would retain their ex- 
isting constitution and would deal with the ordinary day-to- 
day business in their respective territories and new local 
boards might be formed at other centres in the near future. 
The Bank would undertake to start one hundred new branches 
in the course of five years from its establishment so as to deve- 
lop Indian banking and to afford the public opportunities for 
investment. 

The outline of the proposed scheme of amalgamatioir 
was as follows : — 

“ The total authorised capital with the reserve fund of the Imperial 
JBank of India will be Rs. 15,00,00,000 of which the authorised share capital 
will consist of 225,000 shares of Bs. 500 each representing Rs. 11,26,00,000 
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4 ind the reserve fund Re- 3,76,00»000. At the present time the fully paid 
«p shares of the three Presidency banks are as follows 

Bs. 

Bank of Bengal, 40,000 shares Bs, 500 each ... 2,00,00,000 

Bank of Bombay, 20,000 shares of Bs. 500 each ... 1,00,00,000 

Bank of Madras, 15,000 shares of Bs. 500 each ... 75,00,000 

Total ... 3,75,00,00 

It is proposed that the paid up capital of the Imperial Bank shall be 
Bs. 5,62,60,000 and that’the reserve fund shall be increased to Rs, 3,75,00,000. 

To cfEect this : — Rs. 

The Bank of Bengal has to contribute share capital 3,00,00,000 

Reserve ... ... ... ... 2,00,00,000 

Total ... 5,00,00,000 

The Bank of Bombay has to contribute share 

capital ... ... ... ... 1,50,00,000 

Reserve ... ... ... ... 1,00,00,000 

Total ... 2,50,00,000 

The Bank of Madras has to contribute share 

capital ... ... ... ... 1,12,50,000 

Reserve ... ... ... ... 75,00,000 

Total ... 1,87,50,000 
Grand Total ... 37, 50,000 

For this purpose 150,000 new shares of the nominal value of Rs. 500 
•each will be issued by the Imperial Bank of India on which the sum of 
Rs. 125 will be payable. Out of this total issue, 80,000 shares will be 
alloted at par to the registered shareholders of the Bank of Bengal, 40,000 
shares will be alloted at par to the registered shareholders of the Bank of 
Bombay, and 30,000 shares to the registered shareholders of the Bank of 
Madras at the price of Rs. 225 per share. The result of this will be 
that each shareholder in the Bank of Bengal will exchange liis present 
holding of shares for an equivalent number of fully paid shares in 
the Imperial Bank and, iu addition, will receive two new shares at par 
of the Imperial Bank for every share so exchanged, on which latter new 
•a hares Rs, 125 will be immediately called up and payable ; shareholders of 
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the Brink of oBmbay will make a similar exchange and receire a like allot* 
inent and the share holders in the Bank of Madras will also exchange on ther 
same terms and receive a like proportion of shares of Rs. 125 called np at the 
price of Rs. 225 per share. All future calls on the partly paid shares of the 
Imperial Bank will be payable at par.*’ 

211. The Bank Act of 1920 The amalgamation schema 
received statutory shape and legislative sanction by the Im> 
perial Bank of India Act ( XL VII of 1920 ). We extract the- 
following summary of the Act from the Report of the Currency 
Department for 1920-21 “ JInder the new Act, the control of 
ithe Bank is entrusted to a Central Board of Governors with 
Local Boards at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and such other 
places as the Central Board, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, may determine. The Central 
Board of Governors consists of 

(a) Managing Governors, not exceeding two in number, 
appointed by the Governor General in Council on recommenda- 
tion by the Central Board ; 

(b) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other officer nomi- 
nated by the Governor General in Council ; and 

(d) not more than four non-officials nominated by the 
Governor General in Council. 

Representatives of any Local Boards, which may be con- 
stituted, may be added at the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the Secretaries of the 
Local Boards are entitled to attend the meetings of the Central 
Board but not to vote. Under the agreement with Government, 
however, which will be referred to later, the Governor-General 
in Council is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion vitally affects his 
financial policy or the safety of the Government balances, and 
if the Controller of the Currency or such other officer of 
Government as may be nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council to be a Governor of the Central Board shall-give notice 
in writing to the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank will be detrimental 
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to th« OoTernment as affecting the matters aforesaid such 
action shall not be taken without the approval in writing of 
the Governor-General in Council. UndjOFJhAlmiwr ial B an k o ^ 
India Act, provision is made for the increase of the oapitat ol| 
the Bank. The Capital of the three Presidency Banks consisted'^ 
of 3H crores of rupees in shares of Bs. SOO each, fully sub« \ 
scribed. The additional capital authorised is 7^ crores in i 
shares of Bs. 500 each, of which Be. 125 has been called up, 1 
making the present capital of the Bank Bs. 11|4 crores, of ; 
which Bs. 5,62,50,000 will, on completion of the first call on the | 
new shares, have been paid up. The reserve fund of the Bank ‘ 
is 3 crores 45 lakhs and on the 28th January 1921, the first ' 
balance sheet showed the Government balance at Bs. 7,96,50,000, 
other deposits at Bs. 76,43,40,000 and cash at Bs. 27,04,83,000 i 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 31.94. 

The Imperial Bank of India follows the Presidency Bank 
Act of 1876 in defining absolutely the class of business in which 
the Bank may engage, though the older limitations are modified 
in some minor points. It permits for the first time the oonstitu^ 
tion of a London office and the borrowing of money in England 
for the purpose of the Bank’s business upon the security of 
assets of the Bank, but not the opening of cash credits, keep- 
ing cash accounts or receiving deposits in London except from 
former customers of the Presidency Banks. The Act provides 
for an agreement between the Bank and the Secretary of State, 
and this agreement,;]^ which was signed on the 27th January, 
1921 and is for a period of ten years, determinable thereafter by 
either party with one year’s notice, provides, infer alia, tor 
th e following important matters * 

(1) All the general banking business of the Government 
of India is to be carried out by the Imperial Bank. 

(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury balances at 
Head quarters and its branches. This involves the abolition 
of the Beserve Treasury system. 

, . (3) Within five years the Bank undertakes to open 100 

new branches, of which the Government may determine the 
location of one in four. It may be mentioned here that the 
branches and agencies of the three Presidency Banks prior to 
the date of amalgamation numbered 69, including -the Colombo 
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branch of the Bank of Madraa The Bank of Bengal had no 
branches prior to the proposal to transfer Government business 
to the Bank in 1861-62, but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

• (4) The management of the public debt will continue to 

be conducted by the Bank for a special remuneration. 

(5) The Bank is entitled to transfer its funds through 
Ourrency free of charge, and Government will discontinue the 
issue of currency transfers or supply bills to the public between 
any two places in which a Local Head Office or a branch of 
the Imperial Bank is situated. The Bank in return undertakes 
to give the public every facility for the transfer of money bet- 
ween its Local Head Quarters and branches at rates not exceed- 
ing such rates as the Controller of the Currency may by spec- 
ial or general direction approve. 

The maximum rates approved by the Controller of the 
Currency, which are uniform throughout India and Burma, for 
all telegraphic transfers or drafts issued by the Bank are 
as follows 

For amounts of Bs. 10,000 and over 1 anna per cent. 

For amounts of Bs. 1,000 and over but less than Bs. 10,000 
2 annas per cent. 

For amounts less than Bs, 1,000 the rates will be at the 
discretion of the Bank. 

At the same time the opportunity was taken to bring the 
rates for Government currency transfers and supply bills into 
line with the rates approved for the Bank, the rates previously 
having ranged from 1 to 2 annas between treasuries in the 
same province and from 2 to 4 annas between a treasury in 
one province and a Currency Office or a treasury -in another 
province. 

In certain respects, it will be observed, the Imperial Bank 
of India occupies the same position in this country as the 
Banks of England and France do in those countries. But there 
are important points of difference which ought to be carefully 
noted. Those banks are bankers* banks enjoying the power of 
note issue as a monopoly, keeping the gold reserve of the ooun- 
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ftiy and performing certain well-defined and specialized func- 
/‘tions. \The Indian Ban^ has still to receive from the hands 
^ of Government the operations connected with the note issue 
and business of remittance of funds between India and 
-London. 

212. India’s Banking Position:— -After the description 
we have given so far of the condition of banking in India, it is 
not necessary to repeat that the need of expansion in this con- 
nection is urgent. With respect toTBankihg faoilittes^^ And th^ 
amounts handled by banks, there is no comparison between the 
position of India and that of western countries. That there is 
a growing tendency among the people towards banking their 
savings, investing them in shares of industrial concerns and in 
Government stock and depositing them with the indigenous 
bankers or with joint stock and other banks, cannot be doubted./ 
/But the use of cheques is restricted to large commercial centres 
and is rare outside Presidency towns and cities. The total 
aggregate deposits of British banks amount to about £ 2,000 
million which is nearly nine times the deposits in Indiar^ As 
banking economises the use of metallic currency; stimulates 
and mobilises national credit, encourages thrift, facilitates 
the transfer and exchange of wealth and assists trade and 
industry, the economic development of India must be condi- 
tioned by its expansion. ^ Jt is through sound and enterprising 
banking that the natural resources of the country may be 
effectively exploited. A steadily increasing number of Indians 
must, likewise, be trAined to organize and manage the country’s 
credit operations and institutions. The present dependence 
of the country on foreign agency for its banking arrangements 
must be steadily remedied, and the finance of Indian trade, 
internal and external, will have to be managed and controlled 
by Indians themselves. \ 

England, the XJ. S. A. and Germany have evolved systems 
of banking peculiar to themselves and none of them can be 
slavishly imitated in this country. Political, economic and 
eocial causes are responsible for the difference. But India 
can learn useful lessons by a comparison of her conditions and 
needs with them. The following statistical tables bring out 
the. contrast between England and India, rjspeoting the bank- 
ing position 
58 
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Current and Deposit AccouiUs. 


1 

1 

1918-19. 

P. C. of 
Liabili- 
ties. 

1919-20. 

P. C. of 
Liabili- 
ties. 

Increase* 

English 


Mill.£ 


MUl.fi 

i 

Mill, fi 

p.c. 

Joint Stock 

cee 

1583*4 

90*9 

1874*1 

87*9 

+290-7 

18*3 

Private 


51*2 

91-6 

56*2 

2*09 

4*4*9 

97 

Scotland 

• •• 

232*0 ' 

81*1 

259*6 

81*2 

437*5 

16-9 

Ireland 

... 

131*6 1 

74*9 

166*2 

79*2 

434*6 

26*4 

Total 

... 

1988*3 

88-5 

2356*2 

86*2 

+367-9 

18*5* 


While the deposit per head of the population in England 
is about Bs. 500, the corresponding amount in India can not be 
put at a higher figure than Bs. 6. The following tables will 
be found instructive : — 


Population of areas served by the Presidency Banks 
and the per capita deposit in each Bank} 


Name of 
Bank. 

Area served by the Bank 
(Head office and branches). 

Total popu- 
lation of 
the area at 
last 

census. 

Total 
private 
deposits in 
the Bank 
in 1918. 

Deposit 
per head 
of popu- 
lation. 



(1,000) 

Rs. (1,000) 

Rs. 

Bank of 
Bengal 

Bengal, Burma, Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Delhi, North-West 
Frontier Province and the 
Hyderabad State. 

1 

206,288 

23,92,99 

j 

I.IS 

Bank of 
Bombay 

Bombay Presidency in- 
cluding Sind, Berar, Indore, 
•and Baluchistan. 

33,136 

17,49,85 

515. 

Bank of 
Madras 

Madras Presidency and 
Mysore, 

1 52,023 

9,34,91 

1 83 


1 The figures refer to the censui of 1911 and include tlie population of 
Native States situated within provincial boundaries. 
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Deposits in Banks in India, 


Year, 

Presidency 

Banka 

and 

Branches. 

Exchange 

Banks 

(Deposits in 
India only). 

Indian 
Joint Stock 
Banks. 

Total. 

, 

Rs. 

(1,000) 


Ra, 

(1,000) 


Thii'tyfive years ago (1888) ... 

9,77,12 


1,14,86 


Twentyfive years ago (1898)... 

15,92,10 


5,38,19 

31,45,60 

Fifteen years ago (1906) 

30,52,93 


11,55,49 


1907 ... 

31,47,04 


14,00,29 

64,64,34 

1908 ... 

31,87,32 

19,51,52 

16,26,09 

67,64,93 

1909 ... 

35,84,79 


20,49,10 

76,61,31 

1910 ... 

36,58,01 

24,79,17 

25,65,85 


1911 ... 

38,58,29 


25,29,11 

92,04,30 

1912 ... 

30,11,48 

29,53,62 

27,25,98 


1913 ... ... 

42,37,16 




1914 ... 

45,65,60 


18,37,12 

94,17,48 

1915 ... 

43,49,96 

33,54,56 

18,78,64 


1916 ... ... ... 

49,91,45 

38,03,88 

25,72,28 

1,13,67,51 

1917 ... 

75,43,02 

53,97,53 

32,16,21 

1,60,96,76 

1918 ... 

j 59,62,03 

61,26,33 

42,14,83 


1919 ... 

75,93,61 


61,27,96 

2,11,57,47 

1920 ... 

87,64,53 

74,80,71 

73,48,10 

2,35,33,34 


213. The Prospects : — The Indian banking 8y8tem|- 
oonsists, it may be stated in summing up, of the Imperial Bank; 
at the top and the village sowkars at the bottom, with thej 
Exchange and the Indian joint stock and co-operative banksi 
and the shroffs in the middle. The habit of depositing saving a 
at a bank and using paper substitutes and instruments of oredit\ 
for money can grow only slowly. The war has given a stimulus \ 
to this tendency which was evident already before it. Tho' i 
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.'Closer ftssooiation of people of all classes and oooupations with 
rthe system of banking is necessary to ensure a rapid and 
healthy growth. Mutual confidence, organization and the 
adoption of the more efficient modern methods of credit in all 
dealings, will be the conditions of progress and there are indioa* 

' tions that development is proceeding along these lines. Banks 
manufacture credit for their customers, and- the two together 

- make a small amount of cash go as far as it is possible to 

- take it. 

The use of currency notes in internal circulation, for the 
: financing of crops, is increasing, and they are taking the place 
of rupees in the finance of jute, rice, wheat, cotton and oil 
seeds. They are largely fiduciary money and- their success 
lies in public confidence in encashment. The rural population 
does not indeed find notes convenient to keep and to handle ; 
the 214 rupees note never found much favour with the public 
and the 1 rupee note is not a good substitute for the silver coin. 
Nevertheless, the last note is now a familiar feature of the 
bazars and is readily accepted by the shop-keeper, the craftsman, 
the cabman and the labourer. The notes of the higher denomi- 
■^nations such as those for Bs. 5 and Bs. 10, have a wide vogue, 
and even in small towns much difficulty is not experienced 
now-a-days in negotiating them. The hundi is, of course, a 
■ common instrument of credit among tradesmen every where 
and dealings in foreign trade are being effected on a larger scale 
through such bills. Overdrafts, cash credits and aoceptanoes 
are naturally restricted to cities and the higher ranges of trade ; 
but credit is being slowly democratised through such agencies 
as the co-operative movement and some of the more enter- 
prising joint stock banks. 

Cheques which constitute fiduciary money that is not legal 
' tender, do not yet form an appreciable proportion of the total 
-.ciroulation of the media of exchange in India. Their growth 
depends upon the progress of modern banking and -of deposits 
subject to withdrawal through their instrumentality. It is 
nnly the commercial, professional and other wealthy classes 
who have regular banking accounts that .may be drawn upon 
for payments that make use of cheques. Some idea of the 
extent to which cheques are used by the people may be had 
.from the statistics of the clearing houses. The clearing house 
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system is intended to save the trouble, time and money required 
to liquidate the indebtedness of banks to one another, created 
through cheques drawn by their customers and paid to their 
account. I;) The transfer of funds a faoiiilated between a person 
who wishes to make a payment and the one who has to receive 
it if both have accounts at the same bank and only debit and 
credit entries need be made in the bank’s books or even at 
different banks, or if one has a banking account and the other 
passes on the cheque by endorsement or cashes it. !The balance 
of banks' indebtedness to one another can be struck each day 
if their representatives meet together for the purpose, and the 
clearing house is the device used by them to that end.V The 
dimensions of the clearings effected through the clearing'house' 
in India will be seen from the following table : — 


Clearing House Statistics. 

(In crores of Ka. 


Year 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

1 Madras 

1 Karachi 

UaiigooTi 

Total. 

1914-15 

266-9 

157-83 j 

18-8 

11*6 

43-1 

498 3 

1915-16 

352-3 

1771 

20*2 

14-0 

39-5 

603-3 

1917-18 

524-9 

383*5 

23-0 

22*1 

52'8 

1006*4 

1919-20 

1055*7 

883-0 

33-9 

23-1 

94-7 

1 2090-6 

1920-21 

1439-9 ! 

1315-9 

75-7 

! 33-4 

1 

104-8 

2069-9 


The recent increase exhibited by the above figures is ac>; 
counted for by the large payments which have been made iife^ 
connection with Government loans, Treasury Bills, the sales; 
of gold and the purchase of sterling drafts on London. It is | 
difficult to trace to what extent precisely cheques are being' 
used in ordinary business transactions. The impression, how- 
ever, is that their use is steadily on the increase. Cheques have 
now entered into co-operative banking as we shall show iix 
the next chapter. 
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The eo'operatlve Movement. 


REFERENCES. 

IIbnri WoLFr : People’s Batiks ; and Co-operation in India: H. Calvert t 
'The Law and Principles of Co-operation in India ; Indian Co-operative 
Studies, edited by Mr. R. B. Ewbank ; Mr. Caird’s Report on the Economic 
Condition of India ; Reports of the Famine Commissions ; Report of the Dec- 
can Riots Commission ; Correspondence respecting Agricultural Banks in In- 
dia ; F. A. Nicholson ; Report regarding the institution of Land and Agricul- 
tural Banks in the Madras Presidency, 1895 ; Report of the Committee on tho 
establishment of Co-operative Credit Societies in India ; J. R. Cahili. : Report 
on Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Co-operation in Germany ; Charles 
Gide : Consumers’ Co-operative Societies ; Provincial Reports of Co-operative 
Societies in India ; Government of India’s Resolution of 1914 on Co-operation; 
Maclagan Committee’s Report on Co-operation ; Annual Statements showing 
progress of the Co-operative Movement in India. 

2W. Principle of Go^operatlon :'~-Competition, speci- 
alization and concentration are three chief features which 
characterise the modern organisation of industrF. They have 
led to production of wealth upon a vast scale, to increased effi- 
ciency, to reduction in cost of production and to the cheapening 
of products. The advantages of the new system are undeniable. 
But it has brought in its train a number of evils and it is not an 
unmized good. Thus competition leads to deterioration in 
equality and entails hardship upon the week and the backward ; 
specialisation tends to turn the human being into a wealth-pro- 
ducing machine ; and concentration creates a powerful class of 
capitalists and employers. The individualism with which 
the modern economic organization is permeated, with every 
one competing with every one else and subordinating all other 
considerations to the promotion of [his self-seeking ends, has 
had a prejudicial effect upon the progress of mankind. The dis- 
Advantages of the factory system are patent and an effort is 
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^eiog made to remove and minimise them in various ways. One 
-of the ways of achieving this end is oo*operation. 

There is oo-operation of a sort in all departments of life 
and even in modern industrial organization ; and it is also not 
incompatible with competition. Employers and workmen co- 
operate, and no wealth can be produced without the co-opera- 
tion of the agents of production. Man and the family were 
self-sufficient in undeveloped communities. Inter-dependence 
and oo-operation among men and nations is the cause and the 
offset of progress. But oo-operation technically means quite a 
different thing and we are here concerned with that meaning. 
It signifies a combination of people having the same interests 
for the attainment of their common ends and it is the negation 
of conflict and of competition under which men strive to take 
advantage of the weakness and helplessness of one another. ' 

The principal object of oo-operation, therefore, is to pro- 
mote harmony, minimise conflict, to make the weak strong by 
combination, and in actual practice, to eliminate the middleman, 
the employer and the capitalist. Workmen and consumers 
form themselves into groups and create a power by means of 
combination which, as individuals, they do not possess. The 
profits which are absorbed by the middleman, the capitalist and 
the employer, can then be divided among ths members of the 
groups ; and they rejoice in a sense of independence. Some 
•enthusiasts have unbounded faith in the principle of oo-opera- 
tion which, they think, will characterise and ought to charac- 
terise the economic organization of the future as it will remove 
many of the evils associated with the existing regime. They 


1 “ Co-operation in its technical sense, however, means the abandonment 
of competition in distribution and in production. In distributive co-operation 
the customers who are members of the co-operative societies select one of 
themselves as manager of the store and share any resulting profit As they 
are expected to make no purchase elsewhere, .there is no competition. Such 
•co-operative stores are found principally in Great Britain. They have never 
flourished in Ameriea because they have been unable to supply the commodi- 
ties as cheaply as the great departmental stores. In productive co-operation 
the object is to eliminate the capitalist and to remove competition between the 
workmen. The labourers elect one or more of their number to control the 
enterprise, and divide among themselves the gains. ” — Seligman i Princi]|^e8 
«f Economics. 
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sea in oo>operstion an eoonomio and even a moral force of great^ 
potentiality which will prove the salvation of modern society. 

215 Advantages of Co-operation Take co-opera- 
tion for purchase and sale as an example, . l^e .agriculturist 
or craftsman who wants to buy seed and manure or raw meter- 
ial, is at the mercy of the money-lender who is seller and capi* 
talist rolled into one. The agriculturist or craftsman has no 
choice in the matter of quality and price and has to submit 
meekly to the terms of the money-lender. If a number of 
agriculturists or craftsmen, however, combine for the purpose 
of purchase, they can buy on better terms, as regards quality and 
price. Similarly in the matter of sale. Societies formed for this 
purpose, can wait till they obtain better prices for the goods to 
be sold, and the producers need not offer their produce for what 
it will fetch. When the cultivator is in need of money he is 
content with any price the merchant, who is often his creditor, 
will give him, but a co-operative society will make advances to 
its members and will try ^to secure for them the best prices 
obtainable. 

An individual who wants capital for the ordinary conduct 
of his business, has not much credit, and the money-lender, 
therefore, charges him a high rate of interest. He has no 
security to give and the common bank cannot deal with small 
men like him. A society of such individuals, however, may 
command, on the joint security of its members, better credit in 
the market and by organization and self-help, they may capi- 
talise their honesty. When the element of risk 'is eliminated 
from the amount charged for loans, the rate of interest natural- 
ly goes lower and the debtors benefit to the extent of the mar- 
gin. 

A desire to eliminate the middlemen and to be selfreliant, 
teaches thrift and men learn to lay by and create capital. In 
co-operation the moral gain is as great as the material, and it 
elevates the masses by making them respect themselves. The 
advantages claimed for co-operation may appear to be exag- 
gerated, but where the principle has been properly imbibed, th» 
benefit is real and lasting. We are told that as an effect of co- 
operation, “ the idle man becomes Tndustrlous, the spendthrift^ 
thrifty, the drunkard reforms his ways and becomes sober, tha 
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‘ Hraunter of taverns forsakes the inn, the illiterate, though a 
grandfather, learns to read and write. It sounds like a tale 
; from wonderland, yet it is all sober fact. ’* ' 

The Maolagan Committee on co-operation sums up itct 
nature and benefits in |the following words : — The theory of 
oo-operation is briefiy that an isolated and powerless individual ; 
can, by association with others and by moral development and < 
mutual support, obtain in his own -degree the material advan- ; 
tages available to wealthy -or powerful persons, and thereby 
develop himself to the fullest extent of his natural abilities. By 
the union of forces material advancement is secured, and by 
united action, self-reliance is fostered, and it is from the inter- 
action of these influences that it is hoped to attain the effective 
realization of the higher and more prosperous standard of 
life which has been characterized as “ better business, better 
farming and better living’. The progress made by the^ 
co-operative movement in India during the short space of a few'^ 
years, has been characterized as ‘phenomenal.^ Co-operation 'i 
in India has been mainly directed towards^^the supply of 
cheap credit. The number of societies formed for the purpose 
of consumption, sale, purchase or production, is comparatively 
very small. The movement is going forward by leaps and 
bounds and the number of societies in the whole of India had, 
by 1922, increased to about 42,000 the number. of members 
tol7 lakbs and the working capital to Rs. 25,40,00,000. Com- 
pared with Germany and Italy, these figures are certainly low, 
but the movement in India is only a few years old, and the pro- 
gress made in the first stage of its development, has been 
unequalled in any other country. 

216* The Problem In India The co-operative move- > 
ment in India owes its inception to the failure of the attempts \ 
made by Government for more than a generation to cope with 
the serious problem of the deep-seated poverty and the chronic i 
and growing indebtedness of the cultivators who constituted ^ 
the bulk of the population. (1) With the establishment of \ 

peace and orderly government under British rule, the population I 

\ 

1 Henry W. WolfE : People’s Banks, 

2 Maclagan Committee’s Report, page 2. . 
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of the country steadily increased. (2) The new form of reyenue, 
judicial and police administration, as also the social and econo* 
mic evolution which went on slowly but surely in the country, 
disorganized the old communal and industrial system. (3) The 
new laws and the systematic execution of the decrees of courts 
altered the relations between debtors and creditors to the dis- 
advantage of the former and strengthened the position of the 
latter. ' (4) The rigidity of the system of land revenue collection 
and the facility with which lands could be mortgaged to sowkars, 
drove the rayat deeper into the mire of indebtedness. (5) The 
growing dependence of the people on agriculture as the sole 
means of subsistence, which arose out of the decay of indigenous 
industries, intensified this evil. (6) The exhaustion of the soil 
went on apace, and no capital could be put into it if the land 
remained in the hands of the rayat, and farming could not be 
efficient if it passed into the hands of the money-lender. (7) 
Periodical droughts and famines caused enormous losses and 
grave misery to the cultivators and rendered them more resour- 
celess and dependent. (8)The ignorance and the conservatism of 
the mass of the population combined with a lack of thrift and 
saving habits and facilities, made the situation worBe.(9)And a 
kind of material and moral depression seemed to brood over the 
mass of population ; and to diagnose and find remedies for the 
disease became the most urgent and difficult problem that con- 
fronted the people and the State. 

This is the impression which is left on one’s mind by a 
perusal of the reports of committees and commissions which 
have investigated the problem of Indian famines, the rayat’a 
indebtedness and poverty and the nature and effects of the 
system of land revenue prevalent in the country. For thirty-five 
years before the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904, Government considered the problem from time to time, 
and tried a number of palliatives, all of which have been 
pronounced as failures. It granted takavi advances to cultiva- 
tors, passed Agricultural Loans and Land Improvement Acts, 
moderated the rigour of the law in favour of the agricultural 


1 “ Tb« yreiiure on the means of suhsistence is rendeted more seTete 
by the moral disorganisation prodneed by lavs affecting property and debt, 
not adapted to the£oonditiott of the people.:”— James Caird. 
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Idebtor and sought to restrict the power of the latter of alienat> 
. ing his land. But these remedies did not go to the root of the 
^disease and consequently there was no improvement. Recurrent 
famine and scarcity focussed attention upon the evil and rules 
were made for mitigating the rigour of the collection of land 
revenue. At last co-operation came to be regarded as the 
eovereign remedy, and in 1904 an Act was passed launching 
the movement into existence. 

217. Failure of Early Efforts .—A system of advances 
to agriculturists from the treasury of the State had been in 
vogue from the commencement of British rule in India and the 
various regulations connected therewith were consolidated by 
Act 26 of 1871 amended by Act, 21 of 1876. The object of this 
Act was to define the -purposes for which it was held to be 
legitimate to place a charge on the land, as security for the 
repayment of advances made by the State, to enable improve- 
ments to be carried out, and to give the Government a prefer- 
able claim on the land for such repayment.’ ” After eleven years’ 
experience, it was universally admitted that the Act was a 
failure. The defects in the Act which were responsible for the 
failure, were sought to be remedied by Act 19 of 1883, the Land 
Improvement Loans Act and an endeavour was also made to 
encourage the application of private capital to land. This act 
was followed next year by the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (12 of 
1884). ” Under the former Act, money is advanced for speoifio 
purposes of land improvement, and under the latter for seed, 
cattle and other miscellaneous agricultural purposes. But the 
objects of the two Acts are closely connected, for it will often 
be the case that in order to make efficient use of his improve- 
ment the cultivator will find it necessary to provide himself 
with cattle and manure, well-gearing and the like, if not with 
seed.”* 

It is not necessary to refer in this place to the views 
-expressed by the Deccan Riots Commission in 1876 or to the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act passed in 1879 which created 
a special machinery for inquiring into and adjusting disputea 


1 Famine CominiBBion’t Reiport, 1880. 

2 Report oi^the Indian Inigation CommlBsion. 
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; between money-lenders and oultivators and empowered courta 
to go behind the contract between the two, to out down interest 
to reasonable proportions and to allow the debtor to pay off the 
debt by easy instalments. Experience of nearly 43 years of the 
operations of the Act is utterly disappointing and there is a 
wide-spread impression that it must go. While the debtor i» 
seeking to take full advantage of the provisions of the Act, the 
creditor is too shrewd a person to lend under conditions 
which will inflict a loss upon him. It is believed that the Act 
has had a demoralising effect upon creditors and debtors alike 
and a Committee of inquiry appointed by the Government of 
Bombay, has suggested certain important modiflcations of the 
Act. 


What could not be fachieved by the kind of measures 
described above, it was believed, could be accomplished by the 
establishment of agricultural banks, and the subject was much 
discussed in the eighties of the last century. The position is 
well summed up in a despatch on the subject sent by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, dated 31st May, 
1884, thus : — “ The utility of similar institutions in Europe, 
America and Australia is well known to your Lordship, and 
we understand that in the British Colonies especially the pro- 
gress of agriculture and the various enterprises connected 
therewith, have been much advanced by the monetary assist- 
ance thus afforded to the cultivating and land-owning classes. 
There are indications that India no less than the countries to 
which we have referred, suffers from want of loanable capital. 
The rate of interest is extremely high even where the security 
is of the best description, the agriculturist when in need of 
money for the most prudent purposes, has to pay so dearly for 
a loan that it absorbs the profit of his business. The Deccan 
Byots Belief Act, the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act, and 
other similar measures of an exceptional character have tended 
to relieve the peasantry in some localities of a hopeless load of 
debt ; but they have not enabled the thrifty and industrious 
cultivator to obtain money for agricultural purposes on easier 
terms or more equitable conditions. / We have endeavoured to 
meet this need in respect of loans fdr- land improvement but 
this is not sufBcient. The cultivator requires money from time 
to time for other purposes, and it has been found that if he can. 
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only bojrrow for one particular object from the Government, he 
prefers to deal entirely with the money«lender who will lend 
for all purposes. What is wanted, therefore, is a private bank 
which will in a measure take the place of the village usurer, 
but which will at the same time be bound by the articles of 
its constitution to restrict its dealings to the more solvent 
cultivators End to supply capital at comparatively easy rates 
and on equitable conditions.** \ 

A number of public spirited men in Poona and Bombay 
and also Gujarat, were prepared to make an experiment in this 
direction, and the Purandar Taluka of the Poona District was 
selected for the purpose. A correspondence ensued on the ques- 
tion of the details of the scheme between the Poona Committee, 
the Government of Bombay, the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. The late Sir William Wedderburn took a 
very keen interest in the matter, and onS 19th October 1883, 
read a paper on the question at a meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Good fortune seemed to smile on the 
scheme and the authorities in India, Provincial and Supreme, 
were propitious. . But in his Despatch of 93rd October, 1884, 
the Secretary of State raised a number of difficulties, making 
out the bank scheme to be an unsound and impracticable pro- 
ject. Here the discussion practically ended and nothing fur- 
ther was done in the matter. 

218. Beginning of eo-operation :-^The Famine Com- 
mission of 1901 reviewed the efforts which had been made in the 
direction of granting loans and relief to the agriculturists and 
suggested that the only effective remedy lay in the establish-, 
ment of agricultural or village banks of the Raiffeisen type> 
which would carry on their operations strictly on the co-opera- 
tive principle. A similar conclusion had been already reached 
by Sir Frederick Nicholson of the Indian Civil Service in his 
comprehensive and instructive report submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Madras in 1895. " In this report he described the sys- 

tem of co-operation in force in European countries and ex- 
amined their applicability to Indian conditions. While it was 
under consideration, a volume entitled * People*s Banks for 
Northern India,* was published by Mr. Dupernex I. C. S., and a 
few small experimental societies were instituted by Mr. Duper- 
nex and other officers in different parts of India, So long. 
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however, as the transactions of these societies were governed 
by the complicated provisions of the Companies* Act it was 
impossible to expect much progress, and a Committee was, 
therefore, appointed by Lord Curzon in"1901^ "under the presi- 
dency of Sir Edward Law, to report on the action necessary 
for the establishment of co-operative societies on a proper foot- 
ing. ^^The Committee had the benefit of the advice of Mr. Henry 
Worn, the leading authority in England on the subject, and as 
a result of its recommendations a Bill was introduced in the 
Legislative Council by Sir Denzil Ibbetson and was subsequ- 
ently passed as Act X of 1904. ’* ' 

As co-operative credit in India was mainly intended to 
assist the agriculturists, it is natural that co-operative credit 
societies In this country should mostly be of the Raiffeisen 
type. The chief features of the Raiffeisen banks are ‘(1) limi- 
tation of area, so as to secure mutual personal knowledge on 
the part of members; (2) low shares; (3) permanent indivisible 
reserve fund; (4) unlimited liability of members; (5) loans only 
for productive or provident purposes ; (6) loans only to mem- 
bers ; (7) credit for relatively long periods with facilities for 
repayment by instalments ; (8) the determination every year 
by the members of each society of the maximum credit that 
may be held by individual members at any time as well as of 
the maximum total of saving deposits receivable and of loans 
that may be taken up by the society; (9) absence of proft-seek- 
ing, dividends if paid being usually limited, as a maximum, to 
the rate of interest paid by borrowers for loans ; (10) office- 
holders, with the exception of the Secretary, not paid for their 
services ; ( 11 ) promotion of the moral as well as the material 
advancement of members and, in particular, the purchase 
of agricultural requisites for sale to members and often the 
procuring of agricultural machines and implements for letting 
on hire to members. ’ 

These features of the village bank are calculated not only 
to supply the cultivator with cheap credit but to teach him to 
combine with his fellows for common interests, to practise thrift, 
to make productive use of his resources and to build up his 


Govevnmetit of India’s Resolution on Co-operation in India, 1914. 
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economio prosperity on the foundation of aelf>help.' Credit 
societies, started and conducted on the principle of another 
German philanthropist and zealous organizer, Sohulze«Delitzsoh, 
are intended for the benefit of urban people— unlike the 
Raiffeisen banks which serve the rural population — artisans, 
small traders and professional classes. The founder of these 
societies also believed in thrift, self-help and solidarity but as 
he dealt with the urban population, his banks assumed a more 
businesslike and less altruistic form. Schulze-Delitzsch banks 
raise funds by shares as well as by deposits, and the liability, 
as in the case of the other kind of bank, is not unlimited. A 
considerable part of profits is distributed as dividend on the 
paid up portions of the shares. Loans are granted for short 
periods and all services are paid.’ 

The area covered by the operations of these banks is larger 
and the banks have generally an air of commercial and profit* 
seeking enterprises. Dependence on personal security, forma- 
tion of character, rendering of mutual help, exercise of vigilant 
supervision of the use of loans, promotion of moral restraints, 
of public spirit and of a feeling of solidarity, are of the very 
essence of the co-operative movement and these are the cbarac- 
teristio features of the rural banks. The two types of popular 
banks appeal to two different sets of people, living in different 
environments and having different habits and needs. The 
distinction in conditions is real but must not be too rigidly 
insisted upon in all cases. In points of the purposes and 
periods of loans, capacity for business, mutual relations of 
members, the state of occupations pursued &c. the divergence 
is, however, clearly marked. Hence the difference between the 
constitution and working of the two kinds of banks. 


1 “ It is not merely cheap and facile credit that is required ; it is a 
credit which must indeed be cheap and facile in that it shall ever be at hand 
but it must be credit which shall only be so obtainable that the act and ofiEort 
of obtaining it shall educate, discipline and guide the borrower ; it should 
be granted to those who have learned to think, to plan, to save ; the method 
of providing it must teach the lessons of self and mutual help, and suggest 
the extension of those lessons to matters outside of mere credit ; it must be 
safe not merely in eliminating the dangers of usury, but in being controlled 
heedful and productive.” — Sir F. Nicholson’s Report. 

2 See A Manual of Co-operative Societies in the Bombay Presidency :by 
Mr. R. B. Ewbank. 
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216. eo'Operative Societies Act When the co- 
operative movement was launched with the Act of 1904, it was 
' regarded as an experiment, and Government was anxious to 
steer clear of two extremes viz. (1) undue interference and 
control and patronage on the one side and (2) laisaez faire policy 
on the other. A Government officer, called the Registrar, was 
appointed for each Province to dry-nurse the infant movement 
and to be its guide, friend and philosopher as it steadily grew. 
Certain conoessions were given to the societies by the State, 
and their profits and operations were exempted from the income 
tax, stamp duties and registration fees. The societies were 
likewise to be assisted with State funds in the initial stages of 
their development on certain conditions. It is to be noted that 
Government did not leave co-operation to be fostered by 
private agency and individual enterprise. It was perhaps a 
culmination of the prolonged efforts of the State to revive 
agricultural indebtedness and as such Government had to see 
it through. 

The progress of the movement was encouraging, and it was 
soon found that the Act of 1904 was inadequate to meet the 
growing requirements of the development: (1) That Act applied 
to societies for the purpose of co-operative credit only, and not 
(2) to co-operative societies of other kinds, such as those esta- 
blished for production or distribution, and (3) to unions of 
societies in larger bodies so as to secure a large measure of non- 
official inspection and control and to facilitate the raising of 
funds. (4) The Act classified societies according as they were 
‘urban’ or ’rural’ and the principle was laid down that as a gene- 
ral rule societies should be with unlimited liability. This dis- 
tinction was found to be artificial and inconvenient, and it was 
proposed to recognize the distinction between societies with 
limited and those with unlimited liability while retaining the 
principle that agricultural societies must, as a general rule, be 
with unlimited liability. (5) The Act did not contemplate that 
societies with unlimited liability should distribute profits. 
While not encouraging this practice of distributing profits, the 
amending bill of 1911 proposed to legalise it. A new Act, the 
Co-operative Societies Act, was passed in (No. II of 1912) 
embodying changes found necessary by seven years’ experience, 
as indicated above. 
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Two years later, Qoyernment oame to feel that the time 
had oome to inquire if the oo*operatiye moyement was proosed* 
ing along lines eoonomioally and finanoially sound. As the 
movement spread, yarious difSoulties naturally oame to be 
experienced and new problems arose and demanded solution^ 
The growing dimensions and complexity of the moyement 
required an examination of the different parts of its maohinary. 
A committee was, therefore, appointed with Sir E. D. Maolagan 
^as President, and it was instructed to direct its enquiry to an 
examination of such matters as the constitution and working 
of Central and Proyincial Banks, the financial connection bet- 
ween the yarious parts of the oo*operatiye organization, the 
audit, inspection and management of all classes of societies, 
the utilization of the reserve and the manner in which reserve 
funds should be exhibited in the annual accounts. ’* From the 
report of the Committee one gets a clear idea of the position of 
the co-operative movement in India, the nature of its organiza- 
tion, its strong and weak points and the direction in which 
reform is needed. 

Co-operative organization has for its foundation primary 
societies, agricultural and non-agricultural, credit and non- 
credit. A number of these societies may be grouped into 
guaranteeing unions as an intermediary between the primary 
bodies and the central bank. \ If all societies in a district are 
closely associated with the central bank, there will be a large 
apex bank at the head in each Province, to balance the excesses 
and deficiencies in central banks and to supply them with the 
necessary funds. All the different limbs of this co-operative 
organism must be strong and healthy and capable of perform- 
ing efficiently the duties entrusted to them if the movement is 
to make satisfactory progress. It is indispensable that (1) 
co-operative societies should be run on absolutely business 
lines; that (2) the co-operative organization should expand 
and conform to growing needs ; that (3) the movement should 
remain thoroughly democratic ; that (4) the principles of self- 
help and mutualism must continue to be combined in harmony; 
and that (5) the aim of securing material well-being along with 
moral improvement should never be lost sight of. A clear idea 
-of the existing organization of co-operation in India may bo 
60 
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obtained from the summary of the report of the Maclagan 
Committee we give in a later part of this Chapter. 

217. Progress Achieved The success which the co' 
operative movement has achieved so far, must be regarded as 
quite satisfactory. And the following statistics will be found’ 
instructive ; — 


1. Co-operative Societies in India, 



Average of 
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1,987 

23,677 

84,465 

121,453 


Agricultural (in 






chiding Cattle 
Insurance Socie- 
ties) 

107,643 

459,096 

784,252* 

974,216 

15,21,14:-:^ 

N on-agr i cult ii r al . , . 

54,267 

89,157 

176,708 

261,675 

i 

Total 

161,910 

548,253 

960,960 

1,235,891 



* Excluding members of Cattle Insnrance Societies. 
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IIL Working Capital. 


( In thousands of Rupees. ) 


Share capital paid 
np 

13,19 

88,87 

2,12,23 

2,84,34 

Loans and deposits 
at end of year 
from Members... 

14,12 

88,28 

79,01 

1,08,94 

Loans and deposits 
at end of year 
from non -in em- 
bers and other 
sources. 

19,69 

1,41,98 

• 3,88.37 

5,36,92 

Loans and deposits 
from Societi(iS... 

13,59 

1,5)3,42* 

32,30 

61,76 

Loans and deposits 
from Proviuciul 
Central Banks 



4,01,72 

5,78,93 

Loans and deposits 
from Govern ouMit 

, 5,86 

1 10,87 

17,25 

34,01 

Reserve and other 
Funds 

1,67 

j 25,00 

92/)4 

1,50,42 

Total 

68,12 

5,48,42 

12,22,92 

17,55,32 


It will be seen from the above statistics that the amount of 
the working capital of the societies is increasing only a little 
faster than the number of members and the average is, now about 
membery The average number of members is less 
than 50 per society and this is attributed to the increasing pro- 
portion of small agricultural societies. The average working 
capital per society is only Rs. 5,600. The bulk of the societies 
are credit institutions and the number of those dealing with 
production, sale and purchase &c., is eztermely small. 

But it may be asked^^o what extent has the problem of the^ 
indebtedness of the rayats, which the co-operative movement 
was started to tackle, been solved ? When this test is applied, it. 
will have to be admitted that only the fringe of that problem. 


♦ Includes loans from ProTincial or Central Banks, 
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has.yet Jieen liaxAly i^puohed. The economio advan tag e co-opera- 
Uon confers upon the .cultivator or the craftsman is patent ; 
and the benefit of cheap credit to agriculture has been acknow> 
ledged/The movement of credit co-operation is advancing with 
Tapid strides in all the Provinces^ and the question has now 
arisen if it would not be desirable to consolidate the position 
gained rather than to promote expansion. During 1918-19, the 
number of agricultural societies in Bombay rose from 1,390 in the 
previous year, to 1,737, an increase of 25 per cent. The number 
of members increased from 1,01,333 to 1,23,823 while the total 
working capital rose from 71‘9 to 83*6 lakhs. On 31st March, 
1921, the number of agricultural societies was 2,382, the num- 
ber of their members was 1,79,360 ; and their working capital 
Rs. 1,35,81,611. Non-agricultural societies also showed satis- 
factory progress. The following statement will be found 
instructive ; — 

Co-operation in Bombay {1990^X1.) 
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mortgage credit. ' The resources and operations of these Land 
Mortgage Credit Associations, the Mortgage Credit Banks, the 
Joint Stock Mortgage Banks, the Savings Banks, the Land 
Improvement Fund and Annuity Banks and so forth, are on a 
colossal scale. * 

In India very little has been done in this direction and if the 
oo»operative movement were to grow four times as large as it is 
at present, even then, not much impression will have been pro- 
duced on the situation. Inquiries'made into the economic condi- 
tion of the rural population in different parts of the country, 
shows that cultivators and craftsmen are everywhere sunk in 
the mire of indebtedness and are helpless and the problem of 
uplifting them is very urgent. We believe in co-operation and 
in its educative, elevating value and feel convinced that it can. 
be used with highly beneficial results as a .lever to raise the 
material and the moral standard of the people's life. But 
even those who appreciate the importance of the movement 
and are working to help on its progress, feel that more com- 
prehensive and varied efforts must be made to uplift the mass 
of the people to a higher economic and moral status. The 
Government can directly encourage the establishment of 
mortgage, land and agricultural banks and may, for this 
purpose, place funds at the disposal of such banking enterprise. 
Crores of India’s Reserves which have been lent in England 
may be made available in this country. In France, Ireland, 
J apan and other countries, such State help is given to agri- 
culturists and that example must be followed in India. 

Government officials and honorary Indian workers are 
pushing forward the cause of co-operation with commendable 
zeal and their endeavours are being crowned with encouraging 
success. But the ignorance of the rayats is the greatest 
stumbling block in their way, and in spite of every thingthat 
is said about the educative and moral value of co-operation, 
the true spirit of co-operation is unfortunately seidom con- 
. spicuous among members of many a co-operative society. 
“ We regret to have to say," observes the Maclagan Com- 


1 See J. R. Cahill’s Report on Agricultural Credit and Agricultural Co- 
operation in Germany. 

2 See Principles of Rural Credits by James B. Morman. 
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^ittee, “ that the oonolusion has been forced upon us that in 
the majority of oases primary societies in India fall short of 
the cooperative ideal. Speaking generally, even allowing for 
the backwardness of the population, there has been found a 
lack of true co-operation.” The impression has been created 
on the minds of many that, a few honourable exceptions apart, 
the co-operative spirit is still lacking in spontaneity and 
sincerity and gives the appearance of a. seed sown in uncon- 
genial soil and atmosphere. 

218* Prospects Co-operation is a democratic princi- 
ple. It is the gospel of self-reliance- It combines and recon- 
ciles the principles of individualism and solidarity. But the 
illiteracy and the age-old customs of the Indian masses do not 
allow them to imbibe and profit by the true principle of oo-opera- 
tion. Members of societies often feel that the loans granted 
to them come from Government and they are profuse in ex- 
pressions of thankfulness to the Registrar, its representative. 
They are also inclined, in many oases, to run the societies on 
entirely commercial lines. The impartiality, the strictness 
and the business-like methods so necessary for success, are not 
present as they should be ; and selfishness and factiousness 
are predominant. Central banks and non-credit societies tend 
to baoome profitseeking, capitalistic concerns, and it is doubt- 
ful how far the principle of guaranteeing and other unions can 
be understood by the ordinary cultivator. The work of starting, 
guiding and conducting these institutions has, therefore, to be 
done by a few public-spirited, zealous educated people ; and a 
few leading men and very often, busy bodies, are found bossing 
the whole show. There is an air of artificiality about many 
of the co-operative societies, and several, therefore, prove 
short-lived. Productive co-operation in agriculture or manu- 
facture is little practised and co-operative stores do not turn 
•out successes. 

A wider diffusion of education among the masses, a more 
sympathetic land revenue and general administration, an 
earnest endeavour to stimulate public spirit and an active 
and comprehensive attempt to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the country on the part of the State and of social 
reform on the part of the people, are needed to make the pro- 
gress of the co-operative movement rapid and healthy. Taken 
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4>y itself, i^qyfmex^t has given good results, and even within 
its peculiar limitations, imposed by the existing conditions, 
it is capable of rendering valuable service. It is not only in 
'the supply of cheap and facile credit that co-operation will 
; benefit the cultivator and the craftsman ; it will and ought to 
help them in the prganization of purchase of seed, manure, 
1 implements and raw materials and of the sale of agricultural 
: products and manufactured goods. 

If local and communal industries, are thus organized in 
different localities, the resultant good will be immense. The 
principle of co-operation can be applied, as it is being applied 
in a few oases even to-day, in a variety of ways to put larger 
profits into the pockets of the producers. Certain areas are 
eminently suited to particular crops and industries. Without 
disturbing the old order of things, they can be brought within 
the pale of the co-operative movement. The cotton, sugarcane, 
potato, groundnut and other crops can be dealt with in this 
way as also the weaving, leather-making, paper-making and 
oil-pressing industries. The problem of the supply of pure 
milk to cities and towns is becoming more and more urgent 
every day and dairies can be conducted on the co-operative 
principle. It is satisfactory to notice that endeavours are 
being made in this direction and it hardly admits of doubt that 
if they succeed, the resultant good will be appreciable. Co- 
operation in distribution and consumption has a great future 
before it, but the middle classes have not yet taken kindly to 
it, and certain peculiar circumstances are found to retard its 
progress. 

219. Some Noteworthy Points:— The progress of co- 
operation in India is looked at from different points of view by 
critics; and different lines of development are recommended. 
It is stated that while in other countries the co-operative 
movement has been fostered by private effort, in India it has 
been initiated and is being spoon-f ed, by the Government. 
The patronage of the State, however beneficial in the early 
stages of its growth, will not, it is contended, make for genuine 
co-operation. The sjtimulus must come from the people an^ 
they must run the movement independently of OoverntnentH 
The State may assist societies, but it must stand out of thc^ 
movement ; otherwise the true spirit of co-operation will die, 
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out. the other hand, many people feel that the co-operative- 
movement will wither away if it is not patronised by Govern- 
ment and they want the State to help it more actively^ The 
public feels confidence in it, they say, because the belief 
prevails that the Government is at the back of it. 

/ The Registrar, who represents the State, possesses influence, 
wim the district and other authorities and can get many things 
done which co-operative societies, left to themselves, would 
find it extremely difiScult to do. That officer can communicate 
direct with different administrative departments and has easy 
access to higher quarters. . A co-operative society of cultivators 
would be handicapped in a-variety of ways and would not be 
able to exercise influence if Government through the Registrar 
were not behind it. That officer is to members of societies, an 
authority to whom complaints may be made and appeals pre- 
ferred. We entirely approve the view expressed by the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to the attitude of officials towards 
the co-operative movement and think that they should not 
interfere in it and should not be indifferent towards it either. 
They should be sympathetic and helpful without being meddle- 
.some. ' : The line which divides liberty and interference, is 
indeed not easy to draw, and at^the prepent stage it may be 
admitted that there are various aspects of the co-operative 
movement over which no organized State could neglect to 
maintain control without great danger to the movement and. 
to its own citizens and their well-being 

There can be no doubt about the fact that it is due 
largely to Government’s initiation and support that the 
co-operative movement in India has made the progress 
it has achieved. Popular and public-spirited bodies like 
the Central Co-operative Institute in Bombay and the 
Co-operative Federation in the Central Provinces, are doing 
yeoman service by organizing and promoting the movement 
on independent lines. Enthusiastic co-operators like Sir 
Daniel Hamilton, however? want Government to do more 
active work in helping the extension and the finance of the 
"movement He says that ‘ to attempt to pass on to honorary 

1 Government of India’s Kesolution on Co-operation, 1914. 

2 Keport of tlie Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 1920-21. 
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organizers the development of India’s oredit and banking 
is nonsense fraught with danger. IndilCa eopnctmio. jjroblems 
are too many and too deep ever to be solved by oharijty. As 
wdll t*y to run the oivil service with honorary workers as 
to organize India’s oredit with honorary bankers. ’ Mr. 
i^enry. Wolfft on the other hand, wants Baiffiesens to rise in 
' Thdia and to inspire the people with co-operative zeal. He 
wants volunteers in large numbers to come forward and take 
up the work of the spread and organization of co-operation. ' 

220. A Dilemma Here we ^re ... ppQjfronted with a 
dilemma. If Government patronises 'and meddles with the; 
movement, we are told that the growth will not be vigorous; and 1 
if it is left to itself, it will not thrive at all. Government audit ! 
and inspection will be needed till co-operative unions and banks 
can take the work upon themselves and can inspire confidence 
in the minds of the people. The co-operative organization 
must be a complete and self-sufficient organism.^ But it will be 
many years before .that ideal is reached. In the mean time, 
unions and district and central banks are being started and a 
kind of solidarity is being created by means of conferences. 
Unofficial bodies like the Bombay Central Institute are taking 
over the work of organization, expantion and control. Men 
are also being trained to take up the duties of officials of socie- 
ties because without such training, the working of rural socie- 
ties is found to be very difficult. It is refreshing to find people 
scattered in different parts of the country, who are infected 
with the genuine spirit of co-operation ; but that spirit must be 
widely diffused, t is a sign of the times that co-operation has 
begun to figure'on the platform of political and social con- 
ferences that meet from year to year and the champions of the 
elevation of the masses must make it an important plank in 
their programme. 

When co-operation has barely succeeded in touching even 
the fringe of the problem of rural oredit and agricultural indeb- 
tedness, it is too much to expect that it should have spread to 
non-agrioultural industries, to distribution and to consumption. 
This is a fruitful field and the need of co-operative stores and 
of societies of the consumers in towns is great. But even her* 
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the difficulty is to make people appreciate the importance of 
the movement and to take to co-operation for their benefit. 
[ Like joint stock companies, co-operative stores are a novelty 
) to the mass of people and hence the paucity of such institu- 
! tions. Love of varied shopping and higgling, the limited 
; nature of material wants and unconquerable individualism ara 
at the bottom of this public indifference^ The work of popular 
education in this connection is, therefore, most urgent and 
societies which are now being started for housing and other 
purposes, here and there, are calculated to encourage those 
who are interested in the progress of the movement. 

As things stood. Government thought it necessary to in> 
quire how far the present lines of development were correct and 
whether any safeguards must be provided in order to ensure 
healthy progress. If societies go on multiplying without suffi- 
cient provision for supervision and inspection, if their manage- 
ment is loose or unsound and if they are not inspired with the 
true co-operative spirit, the movement may be overtaken with 
a disaster any day. Co-operative banks have also to steer clear 
of the dangers which threaten ordinary banks, and efficient 
management and strict audit and supervision must be insisted 
^n. 'Better that the growth of co-operation should be slow but 
steady rather than that weak and inefficient societies should be 
bolstered up or allowed to exist. The fate of the movement in 
India must depend upon enthusiasm, discipline, training and 
l;he desire of the people to help and improve themselves by 
combined effort. Education, in the large sense of the word, 
and organization alone can do it. There is no difference of 
opinion as to the goal to be attained ; and persistent efforts 
are being made every were to deofficial ize the movement. Co - 
/ operation is now a ‘ transferred ’ subject and under the control 
'' of a * responsible ’ minister. 

221. Land Banks Controversy 'There has recently 
been some discussion of the question w heth er th.e,.jigrariaii 
, problem can really be solved by the spread of the co-operative 
movement and whether land banks of the Egyptian type are 
not necessary to free the ray at from the load of indebtednese 
under which he is crushed. It is contended on one side that 
* the hopeless condition of the rayat requires a radical cure and 
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that oo>operative credit is only a palliative.' It is pointed out on 
the other side that the history of Agricultural Banks does not 
show either that they can wipe out agricultural Indebtedness 
pr make co-operative credit institutions superfluous. ‘ Non^oo- 
operative agricultural banks may to a certain extent supple- 
ment, but they can never supplant co-operative credit institu- 
tions.’* 

A little consideration will show that there is an amount of 
truth in both these positions. The serious problem in India 
at which the Government has been tinkering for more than 
fifty years, is the appalling indebtedness of the rayat. ^Co- 
operative credit societies, which came to be regarded as the 
sovereign remedy, can not frankly solve that problem. They 
will only supply short term and personal credit and cannot touch 
th 3 real evil of the existing and long-standing indebtedness. ; 
Unless that millstone is removed from the neck of the helpless 
cultivators and they are enabled to carry on their operations 
freely and profitably, their condition must remain unsatisfac- 
tory. Since 1870, Goverement has tried several measures to make 
loans to agriculturists on the security of their lands. These 
attempts should have been persisted in and should have been 
developed into large banking organizations. The Government 
considers itself to be the universal land-lord in India ; and as 
Sir John Straohey observed in 1870, in this capacity duties 
devolved on it “ for the improvement of the land and for the 
advancement generally of agriculture, beyond the ordinary^ 
duties of a Government, and similar in kind to those dutiesl 
which a good land-lord had everywhere to perform.” 

If the funds of the State had been liberally expended for 
the improvement of land and of the agricultural industry 
generally, the situation would have steadily grown better. The 
peculiar political and economic conditions in India required 
such a policy on the part of the State. As it was, the general 
economic decay and stagnation told on agriculture also, and 
the position was not adjusted to the rapidly changing circum- 


1 B. E. Waoba : Agricnltural Banka in India. 

2 See “ Wealth of India” for October, 1916, page 615. 
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stances. Cjbe system of granting long-term loans to oultivatora 
to be recovered in small instalments, was strongly repommend- 
ed by the Irrigation Commission of 1903N and their principle 
was generally acoep^d by the doyermnent of India in its 
Besolution on the question, dated 30th B'ovemi)er, But 

the amount of the loans thus granted has always been meagre^ 
rarely exceeding 6 crores of Bs.' for the whole country. 

Though all this is true, the iingprtance of co-operative 
jQpedit spcie|ieB cannot be gainsaid. They supply a badly felt 
Iwant oif the cultivator by providing him with credit where he 
lhas none. Agricultural operations are thereby facilitated and 
Ihigher profits are insured. Credit societies very largely perform 
the same function as agricultural banks^nd they are eminently 
useful to cultivators who have only small pieces of land to 
mortgage. They enable them to capitalise their honesty and 
on the principle of self-help and mutual aid, to improve their 
condition. This is an aspect of the agrarian and the general 
economic question which should not be lost sight of by those 
who belittle the importance of co-operative credit societies. 

f In India the State has got to undertake several duties 
which do not fall within the province of Governments in other 
countries. But in spite of this, if the co-operative movement 
grows along sound lines.it must raise the cultivating classea 
both materially and morally. The progress achieved by the 
people under the influence of that movement, will be more 
lasting and beneficial though much slower, ^he conditions in 
India with respect to indebtedness are in several respects 
similar to those prevalent two generations ago in the continen- 
tal countries of Europe Where the co-operative movement has 
now taken firm root. And if co-operation has helped to elevate 
the masses there, there is no reason why similar results should 
not take place in India provided other conditions are 
favourable. Other conditions are not^unfortunately favourable 
in many oases ; and we can not expect to see the same progress 
in co-operation here as elsewhere. 

Reviewing the development of rural credits in European 
countries, Mr. James B. Motman observes “If European 
experience covering more than half a century of co-operative 
personal credit and more than a century of co-operative mort> 
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gftge credit, has any lessons for American farmers, the most 
important are t — 

(1) That organization among farmers, has been the basis 
of success in the credit system ; 

(2) That education in the use of credit has proceeded hand 
in hand with organization ; and 

i ^ (3) That personal supervision by the farmers themselves 
■^ver their organizations and over the use of loans made only 
for productive purposes has been a prominent feature in the 
European system. 

In no instance has any Government taken the initiative 
in establishing a rural credit system* When legislation by 
any national Government has taken place, it has usualty^een 
for the purpose of facilitating or aiding the organization, of 
farmers’ co-operative societies, and when Government aid has 
been granted, it has generally taken the- form of loans at low 
rates of interest made to local credit societies through central 
Or regional credit banks, for a Government to take the initia- 
tive in establishing, for example, a long time mortgage credit 
system, would seem to European farmers like trying to make a 
pyramid stand on its apex.” 

The State in India may make loans to agriculturists and 
others through co-operative societies for productive purposes 
and the Maclagan Committee has drawn the attention of the 
Government to this question. 

222. Maclagan 6ommittee*s Report:— A student of 
co-operation in India cannot find a better source of guidance 
and information than the report of the Maclagan Committee 
to which we have frequently referred in this Chapter; and we 
commend to the reader a careful perusal of that report. From 
it he will see what the movement has so far achieved and what 
it is capable of achieving. He will also realize what are the 
weak and the strong points of the movement; and the direc- 
tions in which it should develop will be clear to him. We can 
offer here only a rough and brief summary of that report : — 

Introductory. 

The report starts with a description of the depressed con* 
dition of the lower classes and of the remedial measures 
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attempted by the State to improve it, and it observes that this 
action having proved partial and incomplete. Government 
turned to co operation as the most hopeful method of dealing 
with the problem before it. The moral aspect of co-operation 
is then emphasised and it is stated ^that to true oo-operation 
alone it is that Government must look for- the amelioration 
of the masses, and not to a pseudo-co-operative edifice, however 
imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative princi- 
ples. ” The development of the co-operative movement is then 
tradetf from its inception to the time of the appointment of the 
Committee. The report then proceeds thus : — 

It was inevitable in the beginning that credit societies 
should be mainly attended ^o but that a demand for non-credit 
fornas of co-cperation should arise was in itself a healthy sign. 
But such societies should arise spontaneously and satisfy a 
real need and a competent staff should be available to super- 
vise them and deal with the complicated economic problems 
involved. Several non-agricultural and non-credit societies 
have been started for sale, purchase and other purposes. Soci- 
eties for the benefit of weavers are welcome, but attempts to 
reorganize village industries on a more profitable basis should 
not be undertaken sporadically or fortuitously.’ Certain types 
of societies like stores, often exhibit a tendency to ignore the 
moral basis of oo-operation and care should be taken by the 
fiegistrar that co-operative principles are followed by such 
societies, and that they do not become merely commercial and 
profit-hunting bodies. 

Though the primary object of the co-operative movement 
was to tackle the agrarian problem through it, it is necessary 
that non-agricultural societies also should grow up along with 
the agricultural. The wage-earning, artisan and middle class- 
es must be brought within the co-operative fold. Middle class 
urban banks are not strictly co-operative, but in the absence 
of joint stock banking facilities they are likely to serve a 
useful purpose. With regard to banks for the use of -large 
landed proprietors, corresponding to Land Mortgage Credit 
Associations, the establishment of well-conceived and well- 
administered banks of this type “would be a measure of great 
value not only to the proprietors themselves but also to the 
Government.” 
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Primary Societies. 

Iq tbe case of primary societies it is on three main require* 
ments that ^hdir BO.pnidxmss.iaJbiaj|ec|,.viz. (1) they must be co-* 
operative: (2) they must also be businesslike and (3) they must) 
be thoroughly well supervised. The area must be sufficiently 
restricted to enable members to exercise an effective mutual 
control, and their number should not be unduly large, Before 
a society is registered a scrutiny should be made into the kind 
of men it will deal with and their assets, working capital and 
so on. Teaching of co-operative principles in various ways 
must be arranged and proper men must be selected for the post 
of secretary and as members of the managing committee. Some 
provision is necessary for ascertaining the previous debts of 
members and, wherever possible, they may be gradually paid 
off rather than that they should be immediately cleared on 
admission. As regards the rate of the progress of the move- 
ment, there should be no attempt at forcing the pace and 
“except for special reasons, an increase in the number of 
societies should radiate from existing centres of co-operation 
and should be based on a well-informed desire to imitate 
existing good examples. *’ 

The capital of primary societies is composed of four items, 
(1) shares, (2) deposits, (3) loans and (4) surplus assets or 
r eSiMVe-fitiii^ r" *fEe value of shares should not be unduly large 
so as to create disabilities against poor members and a maxi- 
mum limit should be fixed to dividends. Value of shares may 
be deducted from loans granted to members and the principle of 
unlimited liability or rather “ contributory unlimited liability” 
®<ibered to in the oase*"oT'agrroin¥ural oreditlioci^^ 
The amount of deposits locally obtained has been comparatively 
small and “ unless as the movement progresses, there is a subs- 
tantial increase in this class of deposits it will have to be 
confessed that co-operation has failed in one of its main 
objeqts.”_ Compulsory deposits from members are not desirable ; 
and the term of deposits should not ordinarily be less than one 
year. Only two exceptions to this rule may be admitted : (l)j^ 
short-term deposits are useful for temporary accommodatlonTj 
to meet demands for loans, and (2) savings deposits when small j 
sums within strictly marked limits are taken and dealt with; 
on lines similar to those of the Post Office Savings Banks. 
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( The total borrowing powers of a society are fixed by the 
Central Bank and the Registrar, and the amount the society 
can lend is determined by this limit. But it is necessary for a 
society to fix the limit (1) up to which members as a body will 
pledge their liability and (2) to which members should in> 
dividually be entitled to receive loans. Loans are given for 
the ordinary operations of agrioulture^nd much assistance 
cannot be expected from co-operation ^r expensive improve- 
ments for which recourse must bo had to Government. Perieda 
for which loans should be given must be carefully worked out 
in view of the objects for which they have been made. Personal 
security ought to be the rule and sureties should be made to 
(realise their responsibility. The mortgage of lap.d should only 
regarded as collateral security in addition to sureties. 

The competition of societies has brought down the rates of 
outside money-lenders. ‘ So long as the rates of societies are 
below those of the outside market, they cannot be regarded as 
excessive and there are many dangers in sudden or large reduc- 
tions below such rates.* It must be emphasised that ‘ unless 
loans are repaid punctually, co-operation is both financially 
and educationally an illusion ; and no exertions are wasted 
which aim at ensuring promptitude in this respect.’ Disputes 
as to arrears should be referred to the Registrar and if he so 
directs, to arbitration. The Act provides for this arrangement. 
There is, however, a great difficulty in securing execution of 
decisions ; but it will not be advisable to accord to societies 
the privilege of summary procedure. An effort should be made 
to build up a reserve fund so as to make the society ultimately 
independent of outside h 0 lp.^The surplus assets or reserve 
fund may properly be employed in the business of the society 
so long as proper provision is made for the necessary fluid 
resources, Under the Act one-fourth of the net profits must be 
carried to a reserve fund and 10 per cent, of the remainder may 
be used for any charitable purpose with the sanction of the 
Registrar. 

Periodical audit and constant supervision are necessary 
and for this purpose the ofScial machinery must be sufficiently 
powerful. The audit must be comprehensive and thorough and 
should be carried out under State control at the present stage 
of the co-operative movement. The time is distant when tha 
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irork of making the original audit can be taken up by societies 
themselves. The work of supervision should be carried out by 
-unions, central banks and other bodies maintained by the 
societies themselves. 


Central Banks. 

' Though the operations of a ‘ central bank’ may cover a 
larger area, it i q u sually expected to finance primary societies 
within a single district or part of a district. Between such a 
bank and the primary societies, there is, in some Provinces, 
the link of ‘ gua ranteeing unions* and their number in Burma 
is large. “ The union is registered as a society with lipaited 
liability and mutual guarantee is effected by a rule that each 
guaranteeing society shall be liable for any default by a society 
in the repayment of a loan recommended by the union to the 
extent of the maximum amount of its borrowings from non- 
members in the twelve months preceding a call.” This kind 
•of union is to be strongly recommended as it will be a great 
accession of strength to the movement. 


Central banks perform the double function of balancing 
<1) the funds of societies and (2) supplying capital. There are 
now practically no Central Banks which undertake outside 
business and comparatively few which lend to individuals, 
but the time seems to have come when steps should be taken 
to bring to a close in all cases the practice of granting any 
loans except to registered societies. A. Central Bank should 
cover as large an area as is compatible with convenience and 
efSciency. Under existing conditions it is much better to 
adhere to the system of independent central banks than to have 
branches of Provincial Banks. No loans should be granted to\ 
societies which are not share-holders. All shares held by indi- \ 
viduals should be fully paid up and the use of reserve liability j 
is to be deprecated. 


The total liability attaching to shares, whether held by 
individuals or societies, should be limited to their face value. 
A maximum rate should be fixed for dividends, but it should be 
laid down on some logical principle. The d^psjta of these 
banks will not seriously compete with those of joint stock 
banks. Amounts held on current account should be covered by 
sufficient fluid resources. Savings accounts may also be open> 
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ed but. uQirtaiu prtb^tutions must be observed. The area from 
which deposits may come, need not be restricted. The central 
banks may receive advances from Presidency Banks and joint 
stock banks in the form of cash credits. The system of deben* 
tures is not to be much relied upon in this connection. Loans 
to individuals are to be deprecated and central banks should 
not undertake any outside banking work. Credit of societies 
to which loans are to be made, should be carefully assessed, 
particularly where there are no unions in existence, and the 
objects of the loans must be similarly scrutinized. 

The period of loans must be conditioned |by the period for 
which deposits are held, as the former, unlike the latter, is 
within the control of the Central Bank. Unfortunately the 
practice of many banks is not in accord with this sound princi> 

, pie. Cash credits should be given to societies which are 
j thoroughly well managed and co^-oparative in character. The 
' security required from societies for loans should ordinarily 
take the form of pro«notes and not the shares held by them in 
central banks. J^j^^Every society and bank must have a reserve 
fund under the Act, but besides the Reserve Fund proper, which 
in the case of primary societies, is built up out of the indivisi- 
ble net profits, there are the ‘fluid resources* which must be 
carefully husbanded in order to enable societies and banks to 
meet the demands of depositors.')) In the absence of facilities 
for discounting co-operative pa^er this fluid resource should, 
in central banks, be sufficient to meet half the deposits due for 
payment within the next twelve months, a standard of one- 
third being held sufficient in the case of Provincial Banks. 

Provincial Banks. 

In each of the major provinces there should be one sper 
bank which will co-ordinate and control the working of central 
banks ; and they should be prohibited from dealing with each 
other or with Presidency or joint stock banks except through 
its medium. The Provincial Bank should itself be obliged to 
confine its dealings with co-operative institutions to Central 
Banks and leave to them the work of dealing with societies. 
The present. organization throughout India is incomplete in 
this respect' Although in starting a Provincial Bank indivi- 
dual share-holders may have a preponderating influenee,. 
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representing the business element, its constitution should be so- 
framed as to give to affiliated co-operative institutions an 
opportunity at no distant date of securing a majority of votes 
at the general meeting. 

The management of a Provincial Bank requires more^ 
expert knowledge and experience than that of a Central Bank, | 
and it is desirable that the management should be mainly in 
the hands of business men. All central banks should be induc- 
ed to become affiliated to the Provincial Bank, and the latter 
should grant no loans to societies capable of being affiliated ta- 
a Central Bank. Long-period deposits are necessary to Provin- 
cial Banks which should gradually accumulate surplus assets 
and good liquid securities in order that dependence on outside.- 
agenoies may be diminished. Their fluid resources should be 
sufficient in amount to cover one-third of the possible liabilities 
of the Banks falling due in the course of the ensuing year. 

/• The main business of a Provincial Bank should be to co- 
ordinate and control the finances of Central Banks, utilizing 
their surpluses and supplementing their deficiencies, and they 
should not embark in business outside the co-operative move- 
ment except in so far as it may be found neoessarj^ to lend or 
deposit spare funds for short periods in outside institutions. 

General. 

It may be generally stated that if provision is made to mini- 
mise undue official influence, the^moyement should not be 
deprived of the moral and financial support which Government 
servants give it;. None of the powers of the Registrar should 
be devolved upsn the Collectors^ In certain Provinces the 
Collector or subdivisional officer is the chairman of a Central 
Bank. This practice is found to be beneficial and has its ob- 
vious advantages but these officers should not hold positions 
on the managing committees of central banks ex-officio or as an 
invariable rule. The district officer “ would stand as a well- 
\wisher, equipped with the requisite knowledge and sympathy, 
jbut need not necessarily have any intimate connection with 

{the management or assume direct responsibility. ” 

I 

' ‘ "It is necessary to co-ordinate economic departments of 
Agriculture, Industry and Co-operation under a single officer 
of high standing in each Province, to be called the Develop- 
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ment CommiBsjpnei. There should also be an advisory agency 
'at fhe -head-quarters -of Government to deal with the many 
technical and complex problems which are arising in connec- 
tion with co-operation. j£,^hi8 officer should be attached to the 
Government of India and he should make inquiries and tender 
advice. /Agricultural loans made by Government under Act XII 
of 1884* and Act XIX of 1883 should be granted to cooperative 
societies themselves. There exists no agency in India “ which 
can be relied on to provide the facilities of rediscount for co- 
operative banks, and thereby give to their finance that elas- 
ticity without which present stability and the same progressive 
development of the co-operative movement appear to be difficult 
if not impossible. ’’ Commercial banks will not voluntarily 
undertake this work, and if some arrangement cannot be made 
with the Presidency Banks, under which they will undertake 
the duty of rediscounting agricultural paper for Provincial co- 
operative banks, the only alternative solution appears to lie in 
the establishment of a State co-operative apex bank. 

223* 6o'operative Problems The recommendations 
of the Committee on Co-operation were carefully considered by 
the Government of India who adopted some of them and defer- 
red notion upon others. The recommendation of the Commitee 
regarding the high standard of ifiuid resources to be maintained 
by the central banks met with general disapproval, and other 
suggestions have been carried out as far as possible, of course^ 
with modifications required by peculiarities of provincial condi- 
tions. t The co-operative movement is steadily expanding and 
several problems are cropping up and demanding attention. 
Each Province has certain needs, difficulties and advantages of 
its own and developes features which are not equally striking 
elsewhere. To impose uniformity upon the movement as it 
grows in different parts of the country according to local needs 
and efforts, will be to rob it of its real life and to oast in an iron 
mould. In spite of this natural variety, however, the difficul- 
ties experienced and the wants felt by co-operators all over 
the country, are fundamentally of the same nature and many 
of our co-operative problems are of common interest. District 
and Provincial conferences and the conferences of Registrars, 
have to discuss these questions and to find solutions for the 
issues that arise. 
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The expansion of the movement suggests new lines of 
development and creates new difficulties. The utility of th» 
movement grows with every effort made to adjust the machi- 
nery to the needs* Great care has to be taken in the procesa 
of this development to prevent the co-operative movement from 
going off the rails of sound principles. The main questions which , 
have to be solved are those relating to (1) propaganda and:' 
public education : (2) strengthening the various limbs of the' 
oo-operative organism with a view to ensure their efficient 
functioning ; (3) integrating the various functions in such a 
way that they may assist one another, form a compact whole 
and prevent reduplication and waste ; (4) providing for a de- 
mocratic and internal but strict control over the working of the 
different agencies of the self-governing organism ; and (5) ex- 
tending the scope of the activities of the movement in order 
that they may benefit a growing number of people and cover a 
larger field of social life. ' 

The practical questions that confront co-operators are those 
of (1) determining the relations towards one another, of pri- 
mary societies, unions, central banks and provincial banks and 
delimiting their spheres ; (2) securing adequate financial resour- 
ces, from within and without, for the successful working of 
the societies ; (3) providing for efficient administration, audit 
and inspection of societies ; (4) starting new lines of work, e. g, 
housing societies, co-operative production, stores &o., that 
is, applying the principles of co-operation to every phase of 
life where it is likely to prove helpful and (5) moulding tho 
whole movement into a living, progressive, efficient, self-rul- 
ing, democratic and unified organization. The questions, in 
short, are educational, financial, administrative and discipli- 
nary, and are to bo solved in a truly co-operative spirit which, 
is ethical while it is practical and business-like. 

224. Their Solation : — The primary society is the^ 
smallest unit and the foundation of the cd-dperative super- 
structure. Societies of this type, however, can hardly seour^ 
funds enough to meet the necessities of their members 'ah’ii^l 
have to be financed by an outside banking institutionj^No bank! 
will lend to its constituents without scrutinising their eoono-\ 
mio position and ensuring the repayment of its loans in dua 
time. Ordinary banks are not able to finance oo-operativ» 
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! societieB and central or district banks have been now started 
ia several districts all over the country, and they have the 
primary societies themselves as their members along with in- 
dividual members. These banks have to inspect and strictly 
watch the operations of the affiliated societies and a special 
agency has to be employed for the purpose. Central banking 
unions constituted and run by primary societies, discharge the 
function of inspection in the Punjab ; and in Madras, supervis- 
, ing unions are found to do this work successfully. In Bombay 
the work of inspection ia done partly by unions, partly by 
central banks and partly by honorary organizers. 

Finance and supervision are functions which cannot be 
easily combined and some method has to be devised by which 
central banks may secure tbe necessary scrutiny of primary 
societies. It is to serve this purpose that ‘ supervising unions * 
exist in Madras and no loan can be taken by an affiliated 
society without their sanction. The Punjab banking union is 
an institution which stands midway between a district bank 
and the primary societies. The * Guaranteeing Union* is a 
device which has been adopted to tbe same end in Burma, the 
C- P., Behar and Orissa, and latterly in Bombay. It is in no 
sense a bank and handles no money. It aims at developing 
and supervising co-operative work within its area, and at 
serving as a link between the small and scattered societies, 
of which it is composed, and their financing centre.' 

The guaranteeing union is so called because the societies 
which are grouped together in it, guarantee to the central bank 
the credit of one another and through it, supervise the working 
of the whole group. The union assesses the credit of the 
affiliated societies and on the strength of its guarantee, the 
central bank gives cash credits to the societies. Each society 
has to accept a definite amount of liability to make good to the 
central bank any loss that may be incurred by it on account of 
default in payment by any member of the union. The limita 
of the liability undertaken by the societies are based upon 
different principles in different provinces. But the underlying 
idea is the same in all viz. that the primary societies have 


1 Indian Co-operative Studies : Mr. Ewbank’s paper on guaranteeing 
unions. 
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-tbemselves to run an ageney for supervision and mntual control 
and for securing loans from central banks without much diffi- 
culty and relieving the latter of a task which they are not 
expected efficient to perform.’ 

Mr. Ewbank’s paper on guaranteeing unions, in ‘ Indian 
Co>operhtlVe Studies’ edited by him, makes out a strong case in 
support of these bodies and ably meets the objections raised 
against them. He enthusiastically visualises the future or- 
ganization of the oo'operative movement by saying that when 
primary societies are grouped in guaranteeing unions, the third 
stage will be ‘ a federation of unions in which the delegates of 
central banks and other types of co-operative institutions within 
their district will be represented.’ A^prpvipcial CP-operative 
council, according to him, will be the final step and every 
district association will be represented on it . ) Such an ideal 
must certainly be placed before themselves by co-operators and 
they must take steps to make the co-operative organization a 
kind of sovereign, democratic state with its organs well- 
regulated and firmly knit together by ties of mutual help and 
reciprocal control and responsibility, the larger State outside 
watching its progress with a keen solicitude to help it without 
interfering with it. 

225. Co-operative Finance; — Finance is the very 
breath of the nostrils of the movement, and its success depends 
upon the economical and efficient methods adopted to finance 
it. The main object of credit co-operation is to put resource- 
less people into touch with capital and the money market. 
Deposits of members and share capital which are intended to 
encourage thrift, are an insignificant factor in the finance of 
primary societies ; and they have to borrow from banks which 
draw upon a larger reservior and tap more^ productive sources. 
Urban banks, which were more favourably circumstanced for 
this purpose became, at the outset, a source of financial supply 


2 The guaranteeing union is “ a link between the central banks and the 
primaty credit societies. It does the functions of a teacher as well as an 
inspector of the palmary credit societies. It helps them to develop and at 
the same time it is an invaluable agent for co-operative propaganda. It does 
not do any banking business.” — W. L. Baretto : A. Catechism on Credit 
Co-operation. 
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/ to them, and as the number of societies increased, central banker 
I were started to render this service. By becoming members of 
I these banks, which confined their lending to primary societies 
only, they could secure a share in the control of the financial 
machinery at the same time that they received the required 
accommodation. But the central backs, the management of 
which is naturally largely in the hands of urban people, had to 
undertake the duty of inspecting and controlling the borrowing 
rural banks. In certain Provinces, e. g. the C. P., the central 
bank has become the ' pivot of co-operative administration, * 
and the question has been rather hotly debated whether it is 
the proper function of central banks to control and regulate 
primary societies. When the number of societies was small 
and they were scattered, it was inevitable that central banks 
should combine finance with inspection, but with growth, spe- 
cialization of functions must come and with it will come 
efficiency. 

What is the true function of central banks and what place 
they ought to occupy in the co-operative movement, has been 
the subject of animated discussion. ' We do not think it possi- 
ble to justify the usurpation by central banks of the duties of 
• unions which are best fitted to inspect and control primary 
societies. And it is but right and proper that central banks 
should restrict themselves to their legitimate sphere of financ- 
ing and should leave inspection, propaganda and other duties 
to unions which are better qualified to do the work and which 
ought to be encouraged to do it in order to spread the co-opera- 
tive leaven among the people of rural areas. Concentration of 
the power of finance, regulation and control may be' necessary 
in backward tracts and in the earliar stages, but the aim should 
be to raise the rural societies and associate them directly with 
the higher work of management and control. 

The provincial or the apex bank stands at the head of the 
structure of the co-operative movement. This bank has the 
same function to perform in relation to central banks as the 
latter perform with reference to primary societies. In certain 
provinces the apex bank was started by the central banks which 
felt the need of a central provincial financing institution ; in 

1 See the report of the third Annual Conference of the Indian Economia 
Association held at Madras. 
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others, they hegsu as ordinary urban banks and have now 
assumed the role of banks dealing with central banks. One 
great want of the oo*operative movement to-day is the neoessity 
of its being enabled to get into touch with the larger money 
market in the country and outside. But the Presidency Banks 
and the joint stock banks keep away from the movement for 
fear of being entangled in the risky and unprofitable business 
of financing co-operative societies. Co-operative paper cannot 
be discounted and co-operative banks can not realise their 
securities as ordinary banks can when they want to liquidate 
their assets. \ Co-operative banks cannot, therefore, draw upon 
'fEe'wider.mdrket and have to be segregated within their limit- 
ed financial range to the great inconvenience and disadvantage 
of the movement. Banking in India is notoriously backward 
and unorganized, and the financial possibilities of the country 
are not being developed with boldness and foresight. ^ An all- 
India co-operative bank has been suggested as a remedy to 
meet the financial needs of co-operation,’ and the utilization of 
India’s reserves in London is being pressed as one of the 
means of helping the economic development of the country 
through co-operation.^ Sir Daniel Hamilton is a zealous 
advocate of this scheaSe. He says *“The trade balance which 
accumulates in these reserves has its source, chiefly, in the 
fields of the raiyat. It is part of the sale proceeds of his crops. 
The raiyat has, therefore, the first claim to the money and the 
Government is, in honour, bound to link the raiyat on to his 
own, in the only way he can be linked on, that is, by pressing 
on with the development of the co-operative movement to its 
natural evolution in the proposed all-India Bank. ” 

226* Other Questions The audit of oo-operatiyp 
societies is another vexed question. The duty of auditing th4 
accounts of societies has been thrown by the Go-operativpi ^ 
Societies Act upon the Registrar and his staff. Co-operati^fW 

1. “ What agriculture requires is access to the money market and to 

Government funds on the same terms as commerce and industry. This might 
bo secured if an All-India State Bank advocated by some, is formed as this 
besides taking over the state treasury work, would rediscount co-operative 
paper. But...the problem will only be finally solved by the formation of an 
All India Co-operative bank with somewhat tlie same relation to Government 
as the Presidency Banks now have.” — Indian Co-operative Studies, page 129» 
6S 
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OTganizatioDB are not in a position to provide for their own 
audit and for many years to oome, the work will have to be 
done by the Department. Auditiag<~ef -aooounts is a highly 
important check on the operations of societies and &e henlthy 
progress of the movement depends upon the efficient exercise 
of this control. At the present stage of the growth of oo>opera> 
tion^ Qovernment audit appears to be indispensable and the 
service should be rendered free by the State, the societies being 
hardly in a position to bear the additional charge. A time 
must soon come when co-operative societies will pay for audit 
and employ their own auditors, because the continued depen- 
.denoe of the movement in this matter on the State and the 
invocation of its interference and control are not desirable. 

The necessity of starting co-operative stores was keenly 
felt during the time of war on account of the difficulty experi- 
enced by people of small means to secure the necessaries of 
life and of the high prices demanded for them. The Triplicane 
Store in Madras is a typical institution of this character and 
the history of its progress is full of lessons that may be learn- 
ed elsewhere. A central store was started in Bombay and was 
expected to prove helpful to the small stores started outside, on 
account of its capacity to buy cheap and provide articles as 
they were required to the smaller institutions which usually 
have to depend upon local and other dealers. But co-operative 
stores have not proved a success so far *in spite of special 
efforts made to foster them. 

- ' The problem of housing is becoming more difficult every 
day in cities and large towns and the possibility of its being 
successfully tackled, has been demonstrated by the working of 
the housing societies in Bombay and other places. Societies 
for factory workers are an urgent need of the moment ; and 
with the awakening that has come over Indian labour, they 
have great potentialities for good. Drban banks ars papable 
of unlimited expansion as is shown, by the success of several 
communal, middle class and Oovemment servants* societies; 
and the field for co-operative .,dAi2‘icj...ij|^ljSI8fi ^Ith the milk 
problem insistently demanding solution. The urgent need of 
and the scope for co-operative societies for production, purchase, 
sale and insurance, are admitted on all hands. What is 
required is a vigorous campaign of public education in oo« 
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operation and the voluntary and willing servioes of educated 
people, solicitous to bring the benefits of the movement within 
the reach of the mass of the population. Prejudice and 
lethargy among the educated classes must give place to 
reasoned faith and zealous activity. Oentral co-operative.., 
organizations started with a view to provide popular education^ 1 
are a step in the right direction, and the cry on all sides is for I 
more workers and larger funds. 
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227. National Dividend : — We have so far considered 
questions relating to the production and circulation of wealth, 
and must now proceed to discuss certain problems concerning the 
distribution of wealth. Consumption in the object of all wealth<- 
oreation, and the wealth produced by a community, must be 
distributed among its members in order that it may be consum- 
ed. The wealth produced by the co-operation of the various 
agents, who supply the essentials of production, constitutes a 
reservoir out of which those agents take out their shares. ' 
Goods and services produced and rendered to satisfy the wants 
of the community by means of land, labour and capital, are the 
source from which these agents are remunerated. Each agent 
has a claim to a share in the common stock, and naturally an 
increase in the total product means and ought to mean aug- 
mentation of these shares. The remuneration which the land- 
lord receives for his contribution to production, is called rent ; 


1 “ The labour and capital of the country, acting on its natural resources, 
produce annually a certain net aggregate of ccminodities, material and im- 
material, including services of all kinds. This is true, net annual income or 
revenue of the country, or the national dividend. ” — Marshall : Principles of 
Economics. 
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interest is the remuneration of the capitalist, and wages are the 
payment received by labourers. The entrepreneur or organizer 
who brings together the agents of production and carries on the 
enterprise, is also rewarded with his share which is called profit. 
Specialization in production has now proceeded to such a length 
that different classes in the community have come to control 
different agents of production, though a combination of these 
last in the same hands is not uncommon; Shares in the nation- 
al dividend obtained by these classes, corfbspond or should cor- 
respond to the contributions made by them to the production of 
wealth. And the remuneration of each contributor is determin- 
ed by the social demand for his services. Except in the case of 
agriculturists, people seldom engage themselves in the produc- 
tion of commodities that directly satisfy their wants. Even all 
the food products needed by the farmer cannot be produced by 
him. In this way, each produces what he can and throws it, 
as it were, into the social stock and takes out of it for his own 
needs, what he is allowed to abstract. 

In a previous Chapter' we remarked that the problem of 
production is the most important in India, that of distribution 
being comparatively subordinate. But this does not mean that 
the remuneration received by the different participants in 
wealth-creation, has no bearing upon the economic condition 
of society. And if one of them takes more out of the common 
stock than is due to him, the others have to suffer and their 
loss not only causes injustice and hardship but is likely to 
affect adversely the aggregate production, and therefore, the 
interests of the community as a whole. Hence the need of 
equitable and economically desirable distribution of wealth. 
The older economists trusted too much to the beneficent opera- 
tion of competition but the domination of one class over 
another has led, especially under modern forms of organization 
of industry, to inequalities and to the rise of capitalism and 
socialism. The tenant and the labourer in India have not had| 
their due while the landlord and the capitalist have become! 
wealthy and powerful. Being unorganized, the former have! 
had to be left to shift for themselves and have now been pro-\ 
tected by the State in several particulars. \ 


1 Pages 51, 52, 53. 
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238. Wcalth-Distrlblltloii r—Ezoept when persona and 
families are self-suffioient, producing wealth for their owa 
consumption, a constant exchange of commodities and services 
must take place among the members of a community. Even in 
the most primitive village, the peasant requires goods whioh- 
he cannot produce and this need of exchange is greater in 
proportion to the progress of society, with its differentiation 
and spacialization of functions. People are thus perpetually 
creating wealth in various forms and rendering services which 
go into a common stock, as it were, and they draw from it their 
share determind by the value of their own contribution to the 
oommunity’s aggregate income. The supply of these commodi- 
ties and services contributed by individuals is itself the demand 
for other commodities and services ; and this process of the- 
filling up and depletion of the common reservoir is constantly 
going on though it may not always bo obvious to every body. 

If we exclude those who cannot contribute to wealth- 
production, e. g. children and old men and those who will not 
produce or render services, beggars and thieves, other persons 
will be found to work in order to secure necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries. These latter are received in exchange for what 
they contribute to wealth-production. The fact that the 
remuneration is received in the form of money, does not alter 
the fundamental nature of the distribution of wealth. On what 
principle this distribution should take place and how the share 
of each contributor to the national income should be determin- 
ed, are questions which have long been debated. The law of 
demand and supply, that is competion, is the main regulator 
of the shares, though the justice of this allotting of shares has 
been challenged. Oommunists and socialists would give to 
each person according to his needs or deserts, but these are not 
easy to determine ; and besides the difficulty of making an 
equitable distribution, there is the other consideration about 
the effect of the alternative methods of distribution, upon 
production, and therefore upon the national dividend that will 
be available fox distribution, that has an important bearing 
upon the condition of the community. 

The inequality, the injustice and the comparatively unsa- 
tisfactory conditions of life which are involved in the uneven 
distribution of wealth, under the existing industrial system,. 
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have raised most difSoult problems for which various solu- 
tions are being proposed ; and are responsible for most of the 
industrial unrest which prevails all over the world. It is now 
commonly agreed that without impairing the effioienoy of pro- 
duction and weakening the stimulus to economic enterprise, each 
contributor to wealth-creation ought to be enabled to secure 
a decent amount of remuneration and that monopolistic earn- 
ings and incomes obtained at the cost of other members of 
society, should be rendered impossible. Oustom was long the ’ 
regulator of distribution in India and inequalities were suffered 
because they were regarded as natural and inevitable. But 
with the growing prevalence of modern economic conditions, 
competition is coming to play a more important part and with 
it a reaction in favour of equality and fair allocation of reward 
for services. A fair and equitable remuneration of different 
kinds of work has been the social ideal in all countries for 
centuries. But what constitutes fairness and equity in distri- 
bution when different classes and grades of labour have to be 
dealt with, has been difficult to determine, and consequently 
landlords, capitalists and middlemen have been able to secure 
a comparatively larger share -of the wealth produced by the 
community. 

229* Profit : — Profit is the share in the national income 
that falls to the lot of the entrepreneur or manager of an 
industry. It is often times confused with interest and the ordi- 
nary remuneration of labour. Profit is, however, like rent, excess 
of the selling price over cost of production. The * marginal * 
producer is just able to meet this cost, but the producer whose 
cost is less, derives a profit. In profit, as it is generally -under- 
stood, there is always an element of wages or interest but 
pure profits, in a state of competition, depend upon varying 
prices and costs.^ In conditions of monopoly, the excess of 
incomings over outlay, may bo unaccountably large and have 
no relation to costs, trouble or risk involved in production and 
supply. The size and the nature of the demand set limits to 
the profits under these circumstances. A producer may himself 
contribute all the factors of production and the value of his 
output will contain the elements of remuneration for all of 
them. 
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The profits of Indian oultivators are, of course, regulated 
by the prices of agricultural products and the peculiar condi- 
tions as to costs under which they produce. In times of scar- 
city, for example, the prevalent high prices favour oultivators 
in certain localities while their neighbours are great losers. 
The unsatisfactory conditions of the American cotton crop will 
thus send up the prices of the Indian staple but in this case it 
is the middleman who is more likely to get the advantage than 
the cultivator, though the latter does not fail to derive some 
benefit. Here luck or chance plays an important part; but 
/permanent profits are the result of permanent advantages and 
favouring circumstances, which are, however, discounted by 
competition. The advantage of care and diligence, of good soil, 
cheap credit, irrigational facilites, proximity to markets, 
utilization of improved manures and implements are these 
factors. But the profits will diminish or vanish as these 
advantages are shared by other oultivators. Increased wages 
of labour and high prices of clothing and other necessaries of 
life which have to be purchased, will, again, increase the costs 
of production and reduce profits. This does not make improve- 
ments meaningless because what is lost in falling prices, is 
gained in a larger output. And here we are speaking only of 
pure profits. As regards manufacture, a craftsman who is re- 
puted to be ingenious or honest or skilful is able to procure 
larger profits than his competitors. The above remake apply 
to trade also. 

Profit in this sense of a differential gain, like rent, depends 
upon certain peculiar advantages, vanishing when these advan- 
tages vanish. It is for this reason said that profits may be 
reduced to zero and yet an industry may continue to be carried 
on. . The opening up of a part of the country by a railway or 
the establishment of a new market in the vicinity, has made 
agriculture more profitable in certain localities while that 
advantage is denied to less fortunate tracts in the interior. 
But ordinary profit which is nothing but reward for the trouble 
of management, becomes a part of the cost of production, and 
however small it may be, it must be earned by all in order that 
they may carry on their industries. When the elements of rent, 
interest'and wages are excluded, profit is the remuneration 
for the work of organization and management. It is possible 
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-to find oat the residue after the shares of these factors are de- 
-duoted from the price obtained for the produce and it may often 
be nil. A cultivator who takes a farm on lease, for instance, 
pays rent, wages and interest and retains an amount in hia 
hands which is larger than what he would have obtained if h^ 
had worked for another as a mere hired labourer ; and that^ 
amount is his profit. If no such surplus is left, he must be said 
to have earned no profits but obtained only ordinary wages] ' 
Where it is not the result of fortuitous circumstances, profit 
will be the reward for inventiveness, superior, enterprise or> 
efficient management. ' 

230. Agricnltural Profits Agricultural profits were > 
comparatively steady when different parts of the country were 
isolated from one another and from the outside world, being 
disturbed only by scarcity or famine. There is a cycle of good 
and bad years in agriculture in most parts of India, and profits 
and losses alternate. Losses have to be carried over from bad 
to good years and the average profit is negligible. When 
provinces and districts were isolated from one another, this 
disparity was remarkable. But now the districts and pro- 
vinces of India has been linked to one another and to foreign 
countries by railways and steamers, and competition also 
plays a more important part than before in the determination 
of profits. The demand for cotton, for example, in foreign 
as well as in local markets, acts upon the price of the Indian , 
staple, and the profits immediately go up with rising prices ' 
though they may be intercepted by middlemen as pointed out 
above, and may not always reach the actual producers. ,, While, 
therefore, the cultivator in India may get out of the soil just 
enough to maintain himself and his family after meeting the 
cost of the culti^^ation, consisting of interest on capital, land 
revenue or rent nd so forth, the profit will be only the wages 
of labour. A,-,^i^vator working on dry land may earn Rs. 16 
per acre and i^^R^gated land twice as much. In certain cir- 
cumstances, therefore, a some margin will be left to him, which 
will be his profit. 

The profits of the cultivator will, normally speaking, in-^ 
crease if he can utilize the factors of produc'ion more econo-\ 
mically. If he makes the most of the materials and implements ' 
he possesses and bestows all his energies and care upon the > 
64 < 
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■ business, be will be able to extract a larger output from th» 
‘ soil. The items of interest and rent take a heavy toll of the- 
produoe of agriculture and the surplus tends to become small. 
An adequate supply of cheap capital, combined with the- 
enterprioe and managing capacity of the farmer, must yield 
substantial profits. Improved implements, good seed and 
manures and advanced methods of cultivating and marketing,, 
are factors which are calculated to make intensive farming 
profitable. In dry farming, much has to be left to chance and 
the returns are precarious. But even there, careful and 
judicious management does not go without its proper reward. 

'' A farmer who possesses a large block of land enjoying the 
Ibenefit of wells or irrigational canals and who has a stock of 
plough cattle as well as capital for seed and manure, is able to 
make good profit and is well off. But usually the cultivator is 
just able to maintain himself and his family with their labour,, 
and the income from the land owned or leased must be supple* 
mented by wages earned elsewhere and in other ways. ‘ Agri- 
cultural profit worthy of the name is obtained on irrigated land, 
for instance,'^ where sugar-cane and garden and commercial 
drops like cotton, are grown. Owing to minute sub-division 
of land and want of oapifal. 'the profits of cultivation are 
usually very small. This fact is brought out in the inquiries 
which have been recently made into the family budgets of 
cultivators in different parts of the country. 

If profit is the reward for enterprise and efficient manage- 
ment, the farmer must have at his disposal the means of earning 
an income in that form. We have to recall here the unfavoura- 

1 See Dr. Mann’s Life and Labour in a Deccan Village. 

2 very large the margin of profit may thus become I can illustrate 
from my own experience with regard to the land round the city of Poona. 
Ten years ago, this land produced only a poor and uncertain crop of millete 
worth perhaps Rs. 6 or Rs. 10 an acre. Now the same land is covered from 
year to year with a magnificent crop of sugar cane, and when 1 left Poona 
the other day it was being sold as it stood on the ground for about Rs. 500 an 
acre. By this transformation the raiyat, from being a wretched starveling, 
ever on the borders of famine, becomes a substantial yeoman eager for further 
improvements and ready to pay for all the accommodation he requires” — Sir 
W. Wedderburn in a Paper on Agricultural Banks in India read before the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in 1883. 
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ble features of the common Indian raiyats’ position in thi» 
respect. The uneconomic smallness of the holding of the oulti* 
rating proprietor or tenant fanner, brought about by repeated 
subdirision and dispersion, renders remunerative organization 
and management impossible, and profits may ultimately be found 
to be equivalent to or less than current wages. Consolidation , 
of holdings or co-operative cultivation are calculated to improve 
the position. Otherwise, farming can not be organizeoana 
managed as a business. It becomes a supplementary industry ; 
or rather, other occupations and industries supplement agri- 
culture, and any profit that may accrue, is not agricultural 
profit in the true sense. Agriculture must, in such cases, be 
regarded as a losing activity and is carried on for non-economic 
reasons. At any rate, it cannot be an independent enterprise 
remunerative by itself. That capitalist and absentee landlords 
fail to secure a profit while the raiyat scores apparent success, 
is a phenomenon which merits reflection in this connection. 

231. Industrial Profits The above remarks apply 
mutatis mutandis to the ordinary artisan or craftsman also. 
Those engaged in domestic industries, the autonomous workers •, 
will normally be able to get just enough to maintain themselves, 
that is, wages, unless the demand for their products increases 
and enhances prices or their costs of production are reduced. A s 
we have shown in a preceding chapter, they may not be able 
even to get these wages and may have to give up their callings.* 
Conditions created by the War, favoured several classes of 
producers, who, in normal times, could just make a living or 
led precarious lives, and they enjoyed a temporary ^pell of 
prosperity ; but the profits of. these industries disappeared with 
the 'Cassation of the war and unless economies are introduced 
in management or prices remain at a sufficiently high level, they 
will barely remunerate the labour of the workers. 


1 “ Taking India, as a whole, althongh there lias been^ an increase in 
industrial prosperity and development in the period between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911, competition with imported articles and the products of factor- 
ies, organized on the latest methods and worked by machinery, have ruined 
many of the handicrafts, especially the handloom industry and compelled 
people to leave their ancestral vocations for other means of livelihood, not- 
ably agricultnre.”— K. L. Datta : Report on High Prices. 
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In the case of an autonomous producer, a master crafts* 
man employing hired labour, theVemuneration for management 
is substantial and can be easily distinguished. That is not 
possible in the case of a small artisan working by himself or 
with the help of the members of his family, though, of course, 
the element of profit may be present even there. Several such 
craftsmen and artisans, rise from the position of humble wage 
earners and become employers of labour and earn profits from 
the industries organized by them. They save and borrow capU 
tal and are able to clear a margin after paying interest and 
wages. Many such builders, carpenters, weavers, shoemakers, 
tailors, contractors and shopkeepers may be seen on every hand 
< at every place. And given the necessary ambition and enter- 
prise, there is much scope for profit even in small and indigen- 
«ous industries. 

The profits of industries conducted on modern lines have 
been large enough. Cotton, jute, the tea plantations and the 
mining industries have a margin left to them which has encour' 
aged the expansion of manufacture. “ The number of these is, 
however, very small. The rise of prices has undoubtedly benefit- 
ed them in as much as the prices of articles produced by them, 
have, in most cases, far exceeded the cost of production.” When 
competition is active, the general rate of profit will tend to be 
uniform and to diminish. Capital will flow into the compara- 
tively more remunerative industry and the level of prices and 
profits will be brought down.' ^^Customary profits also will be 
steady and in most rural parts in India, except when the equili- 
brium between the supply and the demand is disturbed by an 
economic crisis like a famine or when the high prices ruling 
in the outside markets reach the country side. 

232, Dividends Joint stock companies afford a good 
opportunity to persons who have small amounts of capital to 
invest and who want to share in the profits of the large manu- 
facturing industries. Shareholders receive not only interest 
upon the money they have put into the industrial or trading 
concern, but participate in the profits of management also. 
The concerns are managed by or are under the supervision of 
their representatives, the elected directors ; and shareholders 
«re entitled to receive a share in the profits. The holders of 
* ordinary * shares are prepared to face the risks of loss in the 
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hope of receiving such dividends normally as will more than 
make good occasional deficits. They participate in the control/ 
of business, and therefore, in profits and losses. Those wha 
hold * debenture * shares, are the creditors of the company and 
are content with a fixed rate of interest on their capital^ 
which must be paid before profit is declared. They do not 
control the management and receive no profits. Holders of 
* preference ’ shares are assured a fixed rate of profit and theirs 
claim must be satisfied before a dividend is paid on * ordinary 
shares, though they are not entitled to receive more when th^ 
company earns more* y The device of joint stock companies, in 
this way, enables persons who could not conduct industries 
themselves, to become part proprietors and managers and to 
share in their profits which are an inducement to capital to 
flow into productive channels. 

The Bombay mill industry reaped a rich harvest of profits 
when owing to the deficiency of the supply of foreign cloth, 
the level of the prices of indigenous piece goods rose during 
the war. How abnormally high profits may be earned by 
industries which are placed in exceptionally favourable cir* 
cumstances, may be best illustrated by a reference to the huge 
amounts raked in by the jute mills during the four years 
ending in 1918. The amounts of the profits given below are 
arrived at after deducting the income tax and the supertax 
paid to Government. These huge profits were earned, be it 
remembered, at a time when raw jute was very cheap and the 
Bengal cultivators suffered from low prices. 


Years. 

Net Profits, 

£ 

Ratio of Net Profits 
to paid up Capital 
Per cent. 

1914 

823,000 

10 

1915 

... 4,661,000 

58 

1916 

••• 6,155,000 

75 

1917 

4,305,000 

49 

1918 

... 10,578,000 

113 


There are, of course, ups and downs in the condition of 
these industries, and in calculating profits we have to take the 
average of a few years. The scale of profit in the case of the 
cotton industry, for example, is regulated by the stocks of pieca 
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.goods in the market, the price of raw cotton, the supply of coal 
. and so forth. But on the whole, in industries carried on with 
the assistance of machinery and on a large scale, the rate of 
profit is sufficiently high. The shares of joint stock companies 
are quoted at high figures and the share holders of such oon- 
-oems, large and small, participate in the industrial prosperity. 
The market quotations go up and down with speculation, but at 
bottom they are based upon the profits earned by companies 
and the market rate of interest which is a constant regulator, 
^he new mills and factories which are rising on every side, the 
gins and presses and the oil, leather, woollen and flour mills as 
also sugar-cane crushers which are being set up, are evidence 
of the attractive profits that are earned in these concerns. It 
is also evidence of the diversion of industrial effort from one 
direction viz. the old, to others, the modem type of manufac- 
tures. Cotton mills are reported to be making huge profits in 
~the midst of the general economic depression. The industry is 
stated to have earned a profit of 20 orores in 1920 and 15 crores 
in 1921, on a capital of Bs. 12 crores. Joint Stock banks also 
show substantial profits. 

233. Interest The remuneration of capital in India is 
liigh, and it is notorious that rates of interest are usurious. 
There is never a uniform rate of interest anywhere, much less 
in a country like India though at any given time there is an 
interest rate for different species of capital depending upon 
security and other considerations. In western countries, the 
rate steadily went on falling for years till at last it has now 
been raised by the enormous demand the War has made on 
capital throughout the world. ' Where competition has free 
play and there are banking facilities, variations in the rate of 
interest are rare^> but in the absence of these conditions, it 
rules very high. It is also high where the supply of capital is 
inadequate, and millions of British capital have thus been at- 
tracted to the Colonies and to foreign countries. 

As we shall presently show, usury is largely practised in 
India ; and though there is a sirollg popular feeling against 
unconscionable rates of interest, iponey-lending is extensively 
done by all classes of people. SonuT specialise in the business, 
but the number of a amateurish lenders of money is not small. ; 
That Interest is a legitimate remuneration of capital* which is’ 
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^wealth not consumed by the lender and is placed at the disposal 
of the borrower, for his needs and benefit, is well understood. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in borrowing if it is resorted 
-to for produotWe purposes or to tide over extraordinary diffi- 
culties. The money lender, likewise, renders a distinct service 
and deserves payment for it. We have shown in Chapter IV 
how important capital is as a factor in production and how 
industrial progress in India will be governed by the ease with 
which capital can be secured by producers of wealth. Capital 
will not be saved and accumulated unless there is inducement 
for people to do so. Interest is this inducement and money 
lenders and banks take it upon them to provide capital. 

People who want to provide for the future, save and invest 
in different securities. Those who do not like to take risks and 
are anxious for a secure income, invest in Government loans or 
loans floated by public bodies and deposit their money at the 
postal savings banks from which the rate of interest obtained 
is low. Money lending is a troublesome business because it 
involves risks and litigation. But it is lucrative. Most of the 
ordinary money*lending is on the security of moveable and im- 
moveable property. Mortgaging of lands and houses is ex- 
tensively done by persons in difficulties, and several sowkara 
lend on mortgage with the view ultimately to acquire the 
mortgaged property by taking advantage of the inability of the 
debtors to re-pay. Lending on the security of jewellery is 
regarded as the safest ‘kind of transaction because the object 
pawned can be easily converted into cash. And people very 
often convert their savings into jewellery with the express 
object of having with them a security to offer for loans. 
Village sowkars, as a matter of convenience, take interest from 
cultivators in the form of grain ; and the harvesting season is 
the"^time for the collection of the amounts due. 

/ 234. Rate of Interest: — 'With increasing security of 

I life and property, with the spread of education and the exten- 
sion of banking facilities, the rate of interest slowly went 
down. Mr. Datta’s inquiry led him to the conclusion that the 
rate of interest in India was steadily declining. He observes : — ■ 
The rate of interest on agricultural loans varies widely in 
different parts of India and even in the same place, according* 
to the credibility of the cultivator or the security offered ;*thus 
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'in Bengal, it is said to be 36 per cent ; in Eastern Bengal, 37? 
to 75 per oent.; in the Central Proyinoes, anything from 6 t» 
100 per cent., and in Madras 6 to 36 per oent. It is, therefore^ 
difficult to collect statistics to show whether the rate has in*- 
oreased or decreased. But the general belief is that the rate of 
interest has been lowered except in some parts where restrict 
tions have been placed by law on alienation of land, thus 
reducing the value of security .J It seems from the evidence 
collected that this lowering of fhe rate has been due to increase 
ed wealth and a conseauent increase in the number of money* 
lenders who compete with each other in reducing the rate. Co* 
operative credit societies have also doubtless contributed to 
'these results in places where they have been constituted.”’ 

But as capital is shy in India, it receives a more liberal 
remuneration than elsewhere. The ordinary producer has no- 
oapital of his own and must borrow at ruinous rates of interest. 
Without a wide expansion of banking facilities and a rapid 
spread of education, interest rates are not likely to be appreci- 
ably lowered in this country. The war has made heavy 
demands on capital, and for years after the restoration of peace, 
its supply will be inadequate and therefore interest rates will 
remain at a pretty high level. They have already taken a 
big jump, and the tendency noticed above has been clearly 
arrested. Only a few years ago, money could be obtained for 
good security, at 4 to 5 per cent.; but now 9 to 12 per oent. is 
the ruling rate for the same loans. 

The rate of interest on Government and other securities 
steadily declined for many years and only the war loans have 
now pushed it up. ^The recent ten years’ bonds were offered 
by Government at o per oent. ; and this high rate has had its 
effect upon the general rate of interesC's The decline in the 
purchasing power of money has a good deal to do with this 
phenomenon. It will take a long time for the rates to go down 
again as they are likely to be kept up by the large demand for 
industrial capital. In the busy season, the rate for temporary 
accommodation is high and this rate is always fluctuating. 
Money-lenders can always command a high return #for their 
capital, and agriculturists, artisans, craftsmen, small traders 
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and other needy people cannot borrow without paying a heavy 
price. There is an element of risk in these transactions, and 
the borrowers are very needy. Hence the prevalence of usury/ 
over almost all parts of the country. ^ 

235* Hindn Law : — ^The prejudice against the taking of 
interest which has prevailed in all countries, is attributable to 
the fact that before the era of large industries, money and goods 
were chiefly borrowed by people in difficulties or distress ; and 
to demand a reward from the debtor for his use of the borrowed 
amount under such circumstances, was naturally regarded as 
cruel, and therefore, objeotionable.( In India the true nature 
of interest was clearly understood bven in remote times and 
the law attempted to regulate its rate rather than to prohibit it 
altogether. The distinction between a debt secured by a pledge - 
and one unsecured, was clearly understood, and the Dharma 
Shastras have laid down defiinite injunctions on the subject. 

Thus Manu says that * a money lender may stipulate as an 
increase of his capital, for the interest, allowed by Vasistha, 
and take monthly the eightieth part of a hundred.” This ujeaps . 
a rate of interest of 15 per cent, per annum and is taken as 
having reference to a debt secured by a pledge. From inscrip- 
tions belonging to the second century of the Christian era, it is 
clear that the prevailing rate of interest was between 9 and 13 
per cent. The guilds of those times took deposits and paid 
interest on them at the above rates.'; In the case of unsecured 
debts, Manu allows 2 per cent, pef' mensem, the higher rate 
being justified by the risk involved, ‘ for he who takes two in a 
hundred becomes not a sinner for gain.’ The rate of interest 
was also to depend upon the caste of the, borrower,“”the lower 
the caste the higher the rate. 

Other law-givers such as Narada.* Brihaspati, Vasistha 
and Yadnavalkya lay down similar rules regarding rates of \ 
interest of which four different kinds are mentioned including ; 
compound interest ; and it is stated that besides the general < 
rules, there are special rules according to the local usages of> 
the country where the loan has been made. The highest limiti 
to which interest may be allowed to grow, and above which it| 


1. The Laws of Manu, VIII, 140. 

2. Narada, 1, 98. 

65 
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6- not permiaiibl«» is donble tbs amount of tbs principal.’ A. 
limit of three and even eight times is mentioned as obtaining 
in certain countriea Varying rates of interest are spoken of 
as chargeable on gold, grain, oloth &o. Taking of interest on 
loans made through friendship, is deprecated, unless there is 
an express agreement on the point ; and even without agree- 
ment interest is supposed to accrue after six months. Usury 
is specifically condemned. Manu says “ Stipulated ■in'ierest 
beyond the legal rate, being against ( the law ) can not be 
recovered ; they call that a -usurious way ( of lending ). The 
lender is in no case entitled to more than five in the hundred.” 

236* Usury: — As in western countries, so in India, 
usury or ezhorbitant and extortionate interest has thus always 
been considered as reprehensible and the State has every- 
where endeavoured by means of legislation, to discourage it. 
We have shown above what is the spirit of Hindu law and 
usage in this respect. Islamic law prohibits usury altogetl^er, 
and several strict Mahomedans do not take Interest even on 
their deposits in savings banks and on Government securities. 
,yln 1914, the Government of India issued a circular letter to 
/ 'local Gov$isaients on the subject of the feasibility of prevent- 
i ing the use of civil courts as an agency for the realisation of 
usurious demands by money-lenders. The issues raised in the 
letter were, (1) whether the courts are as a matter of fact at 
present compelled to give effect to unconscionable contracts 
ahd to enforce the payment of inequitable and extortionate 
demands; (2) whether, if the answer is in the affirmative, this 
abuse of the authority of the courts has attained such dimen- 
sions that it is expedient to take steps to remedy it; and (3) in 
what manner it can be prevented without engendering conse- 
quences more prejudicial to the interests of those concerned 
than exist at present. 

The main remedies, the letter went on to state, for the 
suppression of usury, wore perhaps the- following ; — (1) the 
fixing of a legal maximum rate of interest recoverable ; (2) the 
determination of a legal maximum amount of interest recover- 
able, commonly known in India as the rate of Damduppat; and 
(3) the bestowal of authority on the courts to go behind a 


1. This rule ie known even to-day aa * Damaduppat,* 
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eontraot, re*open a transaotion, and reduce the rate of interest | 
to what is thought to be equitable. The third line of action ; . 
has been embodied in the English money-lenders' Act of 1900> i| 
The Government of India anticipated and stated the various 
objections that might be raised against the undertaking of any 
legislation on these lines. For instancei it was contended that^ 
it would interfere with private contract, that it would increase ’^ 
litigation and harrass the ordinary operations of trade and that 
it would be ineffective. There was much force in these objec- 
tions, and the results of the operation of the- Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act, have not proved very satisfactory. The 
Government of India Itself wisely observed, in its letter, how- 
ever, that it would not be right to argue that ‘ everything is the ; 
fault of the money-lender and that the debtor is always a : 
blameless and injured innocent.* 

Usury laws 'have been condemned by economists as a 
useless and undesirable interference with liberty, but this; 
condemnation is based on the assumption that the loans rest ' 
upon the equality of business opportunity and the free competi- 
tion of capital. “ Under such conditions,” Seligman points 
out,’ ” usury laws are futile and worse than futile, because 
they either tend to evasion or become a drag on industry.” ' 
Where these conditions do not prevail and the lender is in a 
position to take an^ unfair advantage of the hpirower, it is 
necessary to protect the latter. Laws in FramBeT^OBtsad^ 
Germany and America, grant such protection to the borrowers, 
and in a country like India measures of this kind were 
absolutely necessary. As Gide points out, “ it is no more of a 
contradiction to allow liberty as regards the rate of interest, 
while punishing those who make a profession of lending at a 
high rate, than it is to allow consumers the liberty to drink, 
while punishing publicans who supply drunken men.” * 

* 237. Usurious Loans Act : — ^The question of affording 

relief to debtors in oases of unconscionable bargains between 
money-lenders and debtors, had been the subject of discussion in 
India for several years, espe dally in connection with the opera- 
tion and theTeffects of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 


1 Princiyles of; Economics. 

2 Political Economy. 
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1879. The Indian Contracts Act Amendment Act of 1899 waa 
passed in view of certain recommendations made by a commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the working of the above Belief 
Act. The attention of Government was again drawn to the- 
problem by the High Court of Calcutta and there was some dis- 
cussion about it in 1906. But nothing was done at the time on the 
ground that oircumstances were not favourable to legislation. 
The question could not, however, finally rest there, and ae 
'pointed out above, the Government of India consulted the 
, Local Governments in 1914 with regard to legislation for the 
protection of debtors from extortionate creditors. 

The proposals having been received with favour, the 
Government of India at last brought in a usury bill, based upon 
the ideas referred to above, before the Supreme Legislative 
Council in September, 1917. The object of the measure wa» 
approved on all hands and the passage of the bill through the 
Council, was not a difficult matter. The bill, it need not be 
repeated, was based upon ‘ the principle of giving the courts 
authority to go behind a contract, to reopen the transaction, 
and to reduce the interest to an equitable amount. ’ It became 
law on 2nd March, 1918. It is to be seen what ameliorative 
effect the Act will produce upon the large class of helpless 
debtors which exists in India. The needs of the poor borrower 
are inexorable and he quietly submits to the extortions of the 
professional money-lender whose trade is not likely to be much 
affected by the rigours of the law. 

The usurer will flourish so long as he secures easy victims. 
The ignorant, the needy, the extravagant and the unfortunate 
are the people on whom he fastens and fattens. He has risks 
to run as he deals with persons who have little security. The 
public must be protected from these harpies, but the most 
effective method of overcoming the evil is that of spreading 
education, teaching thrift and providing means for borrowing 
at reasonable rates of interest. The classes who save and lend, 
must receive due remuneration for their trouble and sacrifice. 
This remuneration need not, however, be exorbitant and its rate 
will decline with the increase in the supply of loanable capital. 
Well-organized banking, co-operative and joint stock, will go a 
long way in bringing down the rates of Interest and to emanci- 
pate the poor and helpless classes of workers, agricultural or 
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•otherwise. It will, at the same time, provide facilities to those 
who will save, to earn a secure income from their savinga 

238. The Position and Prospects -Though there is^ 
at any given time and any given place, a bank rate and a 
market rate of interest, and though there is a relation between 
them, rates of interest vary with different conditions in the 
same community and in the same locality. The current market 
rate changes with the supply of and demand for ready money 
and accommodation, while the village sowkar’s rate is hardly ' 
affected by these changes. ‘ Co-operative societies have brought 
down the rural rate of interest to some extent, but the bania 
is still able to dictate his own terms in the village and the 
town^ The thriftless, the needy, the ignorant and the poor 
will pay any rate and submit to any conditions imposed upon 
them by the lender of money and the Kabuli sowkar still 
flourishes in the country. The prospect of earning an easy 
and comfortable living is very tempting, especially when good 
security e. g. gold, land and house property is forthcoming. 
The business of the sowkar is thus eminently attractive and is 
widely practised both as a regular source of income and as a 
supplementary occupation. It, however, entails a great amount 
of risk and trouble. The borrower is not punctual in paying 
interest or repaying the debt, and prolonged and costly litiga- 
tion has to be resorted to. The sowkar’s business has become | 
a specialized art, success in which requires certain qualities ; ; 
and amateurs often come to grief when they dabble in such \ 
affairs. Compensation for the risk and trouble is sought in a . 
higher rate of interest charged. 

Officials retiring from service and business men wishing, 
to live upon independent incomes, invest their savings in Qov-' 
emment securities and industrial and commercial enterprises. 
Those who seek a steady and secure income or want to pro- 
vide for their children, become “ rentiers ” and invest in the 
loans of the State and of other public bodies like the Bombay 
Corporation and the Port Trusts. This method of earning a 
safe and steady income has been peculiarly popular in India 
and is suitable for endowments of charities. When before the ^ 
last great war, remunerative outlets for investment were few 1 
and money was generally easy, the rate of interest for Oov- t 
emment securities was low and had been progressively reduced. 
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Crores of rupees have been looked up in the 3 and the 3^ per 
cent. Oovemment paper, and even to-day, the investments in 
the latter amount to Bs. 100 orores. Daring the war and after 
it. Government has had to borrow heavily in India, and this 
increased demand for the savings of the public has raised the 
rate of interest Loans of the State at 6 per cent, free of 
income tax, have had their effect upon the general rate of 
interest Depreciation of money, that is, a diminution in ita 
purchasing power, in effect, keeps the purchasing capacity of 
incomes from interest where it was. The market price of 3 
and per cent. Government securities has declined in sym- 
pathy with the higher level of the current rate of interest,, 
and the holders of such securities can not sell them to realizo 
cash. That paper was not redeemable and was intended only 
to yield a secure income from year to year. 

The prices of industrial shares are governed in the main 
by the present and the prospective prosperity or otherwise of 
the concerns and are worked out on the basis of the current 
rates of interest. Take, for example, the share of a cotton 
mill in Bombay. The price quotations of its shares on the ex- 
change will be found to be governed by the yield of its divi- 
dend last declared and the market rate of interest prevailing 
at the time. The original price of the share of the Swadeshi 
Mill, for instance, and its market quotation on 15th August, 
1922, were respectively Bs. 500 and Bs. 5,000, the dividend paid 
for the last half-year being Bs. 300 per share. The quotation 
for the Sholapur Mill on the same date was Bs. 20,000 and 
the original value of the share was Bs. 1,000, the dividend 
paid for the previous six months being Bs. 1,300. The profits 
of the holders of shares who had purchased at the old values 
and at comparatively low prices when the dividents were not 
exceptionally high, are enormous. Thus the profit of Bs, 1,300 
on an investment of Bs. 1,000 in the case of the Sholapur Mill 
is nothing but fabulous ; and equally fabulous is the profit 
made on the sale of these shares at the high prices ruling in 
the market. But for purchasers in the market, the rate of 
interest anticipated is 6 or 6^ per cent., and therefore, tha 
price of the share for them is Bs. 20,000. 
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239* Rent from Lend 'Having dealt, in the last 
Chapter, with shares in the national dividend appropriated to 
business organization and capital and reserving for the next 
Chapter, the -consideration of the remuneration received by 
labour, we shall proceed to the consideration of the share of the 
remaining participant in production, viz. land. The word ‘rent’ 
is used in common parlance to connote the price paid for the 
use of a thing e. g. a house, a machine or a carriage. But more 
often it is associated in the popular mind with the price paid 
or obtained for the use of land. This income from land is in- 
dependent of the returns received for the capital invested or the 
labour expended, and the theory which explains the emergence 
of land rent is famous in Political Economy. Pure economic 
rent is the income received by the owner of a property as a 
result of the advantage it enjoys in the matter of situation, 
productivity or other qualities, over other properties and is not 
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earned by either the capital or the labour of the owner. ' It is 
not an imaginary case but an actual fact that there are lands 
which yield no income, independent of the return to capital 
and labour. A person cultivates a piece of land and the outturn 
of crops may be just enough to pay the wages of hired labour- 
ers, the interest on capital borrowed and the prices of neces- 
saries required to maintain the owner while at work on the land. 
This is the economists’ ‘ no rent land ’. As pure profit is to be 
distinguished from the reward for management, pure economic 
rent must be clearly marked off from wages of labour and 
interest of capital put into the soil. These remarks apply to 
land used as building sites or play grounds as much as to agri - 
cultural lands. Land which is unfit for cultivation and lying 
at a distance from human habitations will yield no rent, but 
the rents of land that may be used for houses and factories 
fetch high rents. 

The comparative utility of land determines its varied and 
varying values, as in the case of other forms of wealth. Land 
is a gift of nature, but it has to be appropriated and made fit 
for producing crops or serving as building sites. Bent of land 
increases as demand for it increases and the advantage of ferti- 
lity or situation tends to enhance -it. This character of land 
rent, the limited supply of land, the national and economic 
importance of the food and raw materials land produces, the 
social effects of the possession of land by a certain class in the 
community, — all these factors have invested the question of 
rent with a peculiar interest. How land is held and owned, how 
it is hired out, how its produce is distributed and how the com- 
munity is affected by land laws and land rent, are questions 
which have raised difficult problems in all countries. Schemes 
of land nationalization and of a single tax on land, have been 
discussed and the heavy taxation of land and absorption by 
the State of ’unearned increment’ have been advocated. It is, 
therefore, necessary to deal here with the question of the land 


1. “ Bent is due to variations in soils, or to the varying advan- 

tages given to sites, not by the owners of the sites, but by the distribution of 
population and the means of transport. If the payment of rent were stopped, 
the fertility of good soils and the convenience of good sites, would not dimi- 
nish ; for the rent receivers did not create and do not ^maintain that fertility 
and that convenience. ” — Henry Clay : Economics. 
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tenures which prevail In India, particularly because agriculture 
8 the predominant industry of this country and the welfare of 
the mass of the population depends on the systems of land 
tenure and the share of the rayats and tenants in the produce of 
the lands'they cultivate. 

240* Hiring out Lnnd:— The proprietor of land may 
•either lease it to farmers and tenants or may cultivate it him- 
self. If the land belongs to the community, the Government is 
the proprietor and leases it to tenants, who pay rent to it. If 
P^^^®te Individuals are proprietors, they receive the rent from 
their tenants. Where the first system prevails there is com- 
plete nationalization of land which is the ideal of many soci- 
alists, who regard landlords as parasites. The second system 
prevails very largely in England where the bulk of the land is 
owned by private proprietors. Hence the agitation in that 
country against unearned increment and for the nationalization 
ofiland. Thirdly, the proprietor may cultivate the land himself, 
and France is the classical example of this system which also 
prevails in America. It is a system which is highly praised by 
economists and is held up to the imitation of nations where 
tenants cultivate the lands of proprietors. 

Under certain circumstances, farm tenure is economically 
beneficial and socially unobjectionable. If the landlord takes 
interest in his land, puts capital into it and improves it, the 
fact of its being let out to a farmer cannot be urged as a dis- 
advantage of the system. But such landlords are few, and 
generally land is neglected -and tenants are oppressed. In 
the hands of a peasant proprietor, on the other hand, owing to 
the magic of private property,* land becomes more productivet 
and from the point of view of the peasant as well as of society, 
this is very desirable. Even where land is hired out, the 
Metayage system, — under which the rent is payable in kind 
instead of in money and consists in a proportion of the crop In- 
stead of being fixed for a term of years, — is preferable. 

More has perhaps been written about the systems of land, 
tenure in India than in any other country, and it is after a 
prolonged and elaborate investigation and discussion that the 
rights of various parties such as the State, and the different 
grades of landlords and of tenants, have been determined with 
anything like precision. For more than 125 years, these 
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questions haye been debated, and even now the oontroversiee 
are not at an end. ^^Many held and hold to day that the State 
in India is the universal landlord, and therefore the land re^ 
venue received by Government is not a tax but is a rent which 
a proprietor may claim from his tenants.]) They, therefore, feel 
that land nationalization, which is only a distant and perhaps 
an unattainable ideal in other countries, is an accomplished 
fact in India except in those places where the Government has 
deliber^ly conferred the proprietorship of lands upon indivi* 
duals, j^t is, therefore, usual tO' exclude land revenue from tho 
calculation of the amount of the burden of taxation that falls 
upon the people, as it is supposed to constitute rent which 
tenants have to pay to the landlord whether he is a private 
individual or the Government. ) 

241. State^Landlordism : — State landlordism in India 
is not a mere theory ; it underlies the land revenue policy of 
Government in actual practice. If the State is the landlord, 
it is entitled to take away the whole of the rent, leaving to [tha 
occupant the ordinary profits of agriculture which in practice 
may amount to bare subsistence and little more. Land rent is 
not always pure economic rent, being sometimes more and 
sometimes less than it, and Government in India, though it 
considers itself as the universal landlord, does not presume to 
take the whole of the rent but only a share of it. It is not 
officially denied that the portion of the income from the 
land'olaimed by the Government formerly was excessive and 
that the State demand was steadily moderated.’ Lord; Corn- 
wallis’s Permanent Settlement proceeded on the principle that 
the State was the proprietor of the soil. In that capacity it 
renounced its rights to a progressive share in the rental of the 
land. But it was the rent which was renounced ; it was not 
revenue? Mr. Wilson told the Legislative Council in 1860 that 
‘ land revenue could only be regarded as rent,’ and Mr. James 
Mill spoke in 1831 of rent of land in India having always been 
considered the property of Government.' Though few have the 
hardihood now to reiterate the theory 'of state landlordism in 
all its nakedness in the face of its repudiation by authoritiea 


1 See Government of India’s Resolution on Land Revenue Policy, 1902, 

2 Sir Louis Mallet. 
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like the Court of Direotors of the British Blast India Oompan 7 , . 
the Secretary of State for India and responsible officials and 
others who have studied the question closely, the land revenue^ 
policy of the State is actually animated by th^ exploded ITelieti 
and veiled references are made to it from time to time.' ; 

The assertion is found repeatedly made that land has, in . 
the East, belonged to the sovereign from time immemorial, and' 
that the British Government in this country only accepted the 
principle and followed the practice of the old rulers, having 
stepped into the shoes of the latter. The ‘ survey tenure’ of the 
Bombay Presidency is described as the right of occupancy of 
‘ Government land’ oontinuable in perpetuity on payment of 
Government demand and transferable by inheritance, sale, gift 
or mortgage without other restrictions than the requirement to ' 
give notice to the authorities. John Briggs* has examined the^ 
subject at great length and combated the assertion about the; 
State being the universal landlord in the East. He observes: — * 
“ The preceding portion of the book has, I trust, proved that 
the occupant of the land alone was its sole proprietor; that theV 
demand on him for contributing to the support of the State, ; 
was a sort of income tax, viz. a limited portion of the produce 
of his estate and that this portion was fixed in the time of 
peace but liable to increase in time of war and that under all 
circumstances, it left a certain surplus profit to the owner, 
equivalent to a rent. Moreover, I hope I have established thatf 
the sovereign never claimed to be the proprietor of the soil, but' 
of the land tax he collected through local agents and expended 
it in such a way as the Government thought fit.” 

In a despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 8th June^ 
1880, Lord Lytton’s Government observed : — “We do not accept 
the accuracy of the description that the tenure ( of land in 
India ) was that of cultivating tenants with the power to 
mortgage the land of the State and that land is the property of 
Government held by the occupant as tenant in hereditary suoces* 
sion so long as he pays the Government demand. On the con- 
trary, the sale and mortgage of land were recognized under the 


1 See G. V. Joshi's Writings and Speeches, page 573. 

2 The Land Tax in India. 
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native Governments before the establishment of British povrer... 

' It has been one of the gpreat objects of all the suooessive Govern* 
ments of India since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to 
create property in land, at all events to secure and fortify 
; and develop it to the utmost. The Government undoubtedly is 
the owner of a first charge the amount of which is fixed by 
itself on the produce of all revenue>paying land in India ; but 
• over the greater part of the Indian Empire it is no more the 
owner of cultivated land than the owner of a vent charge in 
England is the owner of the land upon which it is charged. 
If the charge is fixed so high as to leave nothing for the oulti” 
vator, such a maintenance as will keep him from deserting the 
land, it may of course be said either that property in land does 
not exist or that it is worthless. ” 

^4::^ The old rulers never claimed to be the proprietors of the 
lands of their subjects, and for the expenses of Government 
took a certain defined share of the produce of the fields, estimated 
at from one>tenth to one*sixth. The Mahomedan kings follow- 
ed this practice and sometimes may have raised the share to 
one-third. So long as the tax was taken in kind, the system 
was most elastic, and in fact, the actual collection was adjust- 
ed to the yield. Even when in later years the grain share was 
commuted into money payment, the same elasticity was main- 
tainec! and Government rarely worked up to the standard rates 
laid down. Government land was clearly distinguished from 
the property of private individuals and rules regarding the 
rent and the tax respectively taken from the two were definitely 
laid down and uniformly observed. 

242* Alleged Hindu Tbeory Property in land in 
India, as elsewhere, vested in private individuals, is not, of 
course, complete and is subject to the superior right of the 
State. But many people who want to make out that the 
Government in this country already owns all land and that 
land nationalization which is the aim of socialists in other 
countries, is here, an accepted fact, rely for a decisive authori- 
ty for their view, upon stray references to the subject in ancient 
Sanskrit works and the land tenure system which prevails in 
Native States. We refer below to the opinion of Baden Powell 
in this connection. Mr. Vincent Smith, for example, has 
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taken great pains, in his History of India, to prove that land ^ 
.has belonged to the ruler in this country from time immemorial, 
f He quotes a remark of Abbe Duboi to the effect that in Malabar 
\ alone has proprietory right been preserved intact and that 
'^every where else the soil belongs to the ruler, the cultivator 
being merely his tenant. Baden Powell’s criticism of this 
yiew may be read with benefit. 

sMr. Smith also cites the testimony of a commentator of" 
Chanakya’s Arthashastra, who declares that those who are 
well'Versed in the scriptures, admit that the king is the 
owner of both land and water, and that the people can ex* 
eroise their right of ownership over all other things except 
these two.\ But he altogether ignores the fact that the whole- 
chapter in which the remarks commented upon occur, is devot* 
ed by Chanakya to the description of the duties of the Superin* 
tendent of Crown Lands, who, he says, ‘ shall ' employ slaves,, 
labourers and prisoners to' sow the seeds on crown lands which 
have been often satisfactorily ploughed. ’ It is but natural 
that rent should be taken by the king’s Superintendent for the- 
cultivation of crown lands from the tenants who are set to- 
work them for want of an adequate supply of labourers work* 
ing for a wage. 


Mr. Vinqsnt Smith proceeds to state that Eautilya appears 
to endorse the View of the commentator of his book alluded to 
above because of his instructions to the king that ‘lands, 
prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax payers (Karada); 
only for life (ekapurushikani) ’ and that ‘lands may be con-( 
fiscated from those who do not cultivate them. ’ But againi; 
Mr. Smith does not care to consider the connection in whiot^ 
the above instructions are given by Chanakya. The chapter ii 
which the author of the Arthashastra is represented as having 
supported the state proprietorship of land, is entitled ‘ formatior 
of villages’, and at the very outset states how ‘either by induc| 
ing foreigners to immigrate or by causing the thickly populat<| ; 
ed centres of bis own kingdom to send forth the excessive^ 
population the king may construct villages either on new site^ 
or on old ruins.* This is obviously a deliberate creation ot^ 


1 The Oxford History of India, page 90. 
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( royal villages in which the ruler may rightly claim to be the 
' owner of lands and it does not prove the state ownership 
of all lands. 

As a result of his careful and extensive study of the land 
-revenue question, Mr. Baden Powell has deduced the conclusion 
that the theory about the state>ow'nership of land in India, is 
untenable.'^Despotio kings, divinely appointed to rule over the 
-earth, could, of course^ claim the proprietorship of any body’s 
land or even all land, ^ut this was a despot’s fiat and not a 
legitimate claim'.’) Mr. Hopkins' who holds the interesting view 
that ‘the king owned the land, but did not draw rent from it,’ 
asserts that there was a gradual tendency in India, which can 
be traced in legal literature, to regard the land of the peasant 
as belonging to him entirely and to resist the king’s despotic 
claim to proprietorship. Brihaspati speaks of the king’s taking 
away a man’s land as if it was" a natural calamity which it 
was no use complaining about but which had to be meekly 
-submitted to. But he goes on state : — “When land is taken 
-from one man by the king actuated by anger or avarice or using 
fraudulent pretext, and bestowed on a different person as a 
mark of his favour, such a gift is not considered as valid.*’ 
Why is not such a gift valid if all land belongs to the king ? 
'The law-giver, however, proceeds to observe “ When (however) 
land is taken from a person enjoying it without a legitimate 
title of ownership, and given to a worthier person, ( the latter) 
must not be deprived of it.’’ * 

' 243. Right of Proprietorship The British officers 
who were confronted with the task of revenue management in 
Bengal in the last quarter of the 18th century, were totally 
ignorant of the old system of land tenure and of taxation. 
They were confounded with the chaotic condition into which 
the province had been thrown and the confiioting claims which 
were put forward to proprietorship of land. \ Old records were 
searched and scrutinised and different systems of assessment 
and collection were tried, f But the confusion continued and at 
last Lord Cornwallis felt that there was only one wjiy out of the 
difficulty and it was to recognize the hereditary landlords. 


1 India, Old and New, page 225. 

2 Brihaspati, XIX, 18, 22, 23. 
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-oolleotors and farmers of reTenue viz. the J amindars, as pro* 
prietors who were to be held responsible for the payment of 
the daes of Government. 

Baden Powell-h as given an extremely interesting account 
-of the different ways in which, in the course of history, rights 
of proprietorship developed in the different parts of India. The 
old rulers levied a tax on all [lands except those which were 
deliberately exempted from it yi^, lands possessed by court 
favbuntes or persons who were rewarded or remunerated for 
their services to the state, or religious institutions. Jahagiri 
and Inam lands were of this class. Lands really belonged to 
those who or whose ancestors had cleared and reclaimed or 
appropriated them. But in the vicissitudes of fortune, in times 
of foreign invasion and in civil wars, those proprietors were 
dispossessed and were reduced to the condition of tenants. 
These conquerors and usurpers were themselves later on made 
to give up their ownership when another wave of invaders or 
immigrants came, and they became only tenants of a superior ; 
kind. 

’ Old princes and chiefs who were thus brought under sub- 
jection, were often, as a matter of policy, continued in posses- 
sion of their lands on condition that they collected and paid 
into the public treasury the tax levied upon their tenants, the 
subjects of the sovereign government, deducting and reserving 
a certain share thereof for themselves. Farmers of revenues and 
revenue officers of government often made the land whose reve- 
nue they collected, their private property. Leaders of turt)ulent 
and restless tribes took advantage of the confusion of the times 
and also became proprietors. Several families of Jamindars and 
Talukdars thus came to have a share in the produce of the 
fields cultivated by inferior holders and tenants. They and 
village leaders were recognized by the British Government who 
settled with them what they were to pay to the State out of the 
rents they received. To resettle or colonise parte of the country* 
which had been devastated, enterprising persons were en- 
couraged by governments to lead colonization and to establish 
peaceful administration. Such persons came to acquire rights 
of overlordship. 

Different Tenures:— The first two generations of 
British rule in India were spent in experiments in land revenue 
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' settlement* In Bengal tha State dealt cUreotly with landlordsr 
and the tax levied on them was made permanent. This systenr 
was also adopted in north Madras. 

Provinces, proprietors of large estates, Mahals or villages^ 
jointly held by thfm in certain shares, were recofnized and » 
lilMli ftssessminent was levied bn the rents received by them. In 
the Punjab land was generally held by peasant proprietors 
living in village communities, eaoh village collectively paying 
the land tax, which was revised at each new settlement as in 
the North-Western Provinces. Government in Madras was in* 
olined to recognize such village communities they found in 
existence there though the ties which bound the proprietors of 
land were not, like those in Northern India, ties of blood and 
common ancestry, supposed or real, but ties of a long residence 
in the locality and of common interest. But the village oom* 
munity was there not recognized and was broken up when the 
' Bayatwari system was introduced in the Madras Presidency. 

In the Madras Administration report of 1855-56, rayatwari 
is thus explained “ Under the rayatwari system every regis- 
tered holder of land is recognized as its proprietor and pays 
direct to Government. He is at liberty to sublet his property 
or to transfer it by gift, sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected 
by Government so long as he pays the fixed assessment and has 
the option annually of increasing or diminishing his holding or 
of entirely abandoning it. ” The system in Bombay is also 
rayatwari and the so-called ‘occupant’ is as much a proprietor 
of his land as his brother, the Jamindar of Bengal, the only 
difference being that in the case of the latter, the land tax is 
perpetually fixed whereas in the case of the former, it is liable 
to periodical enhancement. In Bengal the Jamindar had been 
a rent collector or a farmer of revenue ; in Bombay, the rayat 
was himself the proprietor. In Madras, the Government itself 
has stated that “the distinguishing feature of rayatwari is the 
limitation in perpetuity of the demand of the State on the land. 
The rayats have thus all the advantages of the Zamindari tenure 
while the State has a valuable reserve of waste land, whence 
as cultivation extends, its resources will be augmented so as to 
meet the increasing demands on its finances which the progress 
of the country will entail : and in practice this leading princi- 
ple of raytwari has never been infringed. ’’ But this principle 
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of rsyatwari is not observed in Madras and Bombay, and at 
each periodical revision, the land tax is screwed up on the 
implied principle that the State is the landlord and is entitled 
to receive an increasing amount of rent from its tenants. 
^^'Three points must here bo noted: — (ijf The person with 
whom the State has settled its land revenue is the proprietor of 
the land, be he a Jamindar, a village community or a brother* 
hood or a peasant cultivating his own land and in whatever 
manner the right of proprietorship may have been acquired. 
Cases of cultivators who have taken Government land, waste 
or otherwise, on lease, on specific conditions, are, of course 
exceptional. There may be inferior proprietors under them or 
proprietors having superior rights over them. The status and 
the rights of these have been now settled and their shares have 
been fixed ; (2) except in Bengal and a part of Madras, the tax 
levied upon the Jamindar, the joint village, the brotherhood, ■ 
the Malguzar and the Talukdar, is subject to a periodical revi- 
sion; and (3) in the case of landlords and joint village communi- 
ties the tax is a certain proportion of the rental or net ‘ assets,* 
and in the case where the State deals direct with the actual 
cultivator, the tax is supposed to be a share in the net produce 
of each field. 

245* Effects of the System . — The economic signifi- 
cance of these features of the principal systems of land tenure 
in India lies in their effect upon the condition of the agricul- 
tural industry and the cultivating classes. Where a Jamindar, 
a Talukdar or a Malguzar has been recognised or created by j 
Government to stand between itself and the tiller of the land,/ 
the State takes a certain well-defined share of the rent reoeivedi 
by that landlord from his tenants, soy 60 per cent. Such a' 
large share could be justified on the ground of State proprietor- 
shin of land .but if it is a taz> it appears to be comparatively / 
too heavy. In cases, as in Madras and in Bombay, where ; 
the State deals direct with the cultivators, the State is i 
supposed to step into the position of the landlord and to take ' 
a portion of the economic rent from ['them. If the Government 
is not the landlord, its revenue is not rent, and this land tax of 
SO or 60 per cent, and more, — at one time and in certain areas, 
it was avowedly as high as 70 per cent. — must have proved a 
crushing burden upon the agricultural industry and cannot but 
67 
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have acted prejudioially upon the condition of the people. 
What is more, the burden is liable to increase at every settle* 
ment because the State as landlord claims a share in the in- 
creasing net produce of the land. It is entirely due to the 
increased demand for India’s staples abroad and la factories 
in this country and the high prices which have ruled in the 
market, that the ratio borne by the land revenue to the gross 
agricultural produce, has considerably declined and the re- 
sultant benefit has accrued to the landlord and the cultivator 
subject to the deduction that must be made for the higher cost 
of production. 

The bad effects have been felt by the rayats for generations, 
and the State was itself moved to soften the rigour of its 
system. The latter fact is alone a sufficient condemnation of 
the system of land revenue under which the State presumes to 
take rent from cultivators in its capacity of universal landlord. 
The system has become out of date and must be radically alter- 
ed. But so long as the principle of State land-lordism is there, 
animating the fiscal policy of Government, mere palliatives 
will be of no use. In the matter of other industries, if a tax 
tends to fall on capital and to hamper their development, the 
State is called upon to and does refrain from imi>OBing it. The 
agricultural industry, however— the premier industry of the 
oountry-«ne which is admittedly in a deplorable condition, is 
exposed to a heavy tax which may amount to the whole 
economic rent or even may eat into the rayats’ wages earned 
in that industry or by outside work.\ In his minute on Indian 
land revenue. Sir Louis Mallet renlarked r— “ On the one hand, 
we see a system which sweeps into the coffer of the State fifty 
per cent- or more of the net produce of the soil, thus diverting 
a fund which, in countries where private property is absolute, 
would, to a great extent, find its way back again into channels 
of agricultural improvement. But the amount of the produce 
thus diverted is not only large—it is also uncertain.”' 

Dr. Gilbert Slater is one of the most recent and the most 
emphatic exponents of the theory of land revenue being a rent 
in India. He maintains that the State is a part owner if not 
the full proprietor of all land except in eases where it has 


1 See Dutt’e “ Open Letters to Lord Curzon”, pages 184-185. 
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itself parted with its rights. Thus according to hiiUt when the : 
State takes Rs. 10 out of the Rs. 50 which a pattadar, derives 1 
as economic rent, the State is really ‘taking none of the income ; 
that belongs to the Pattadar, but instead, is allowing him to ; 
appropriate, in addition to the Rs. 25 which is the utmost to 
which he had any equitable claim, a further income of Rs. 15 ‘ 
which by right belongs to the people of the country in their 
collective capacity.”^"' We frankly recognize the legitimacy 
And the reasonableness of the State taxing the landlord or the 
cultivator like any other class of people for the benefit of the 
community ; and what should be the incidence of the tax on 
landed income and on unearned increment, is a question open 
to discussion. \ But the claim of the State to share in the - 
produce of land in its capacity as the landlord, cannot be 
admitted, because that claim would entitle Government to take ; 
the whole amount of the economic rent which rightfully belongs i 
to the cultivator-proprietor of land. Nor does the consideration 1 
that Government takes a steadily decreasing proportion of the ‘ 
gross produce as revenue, prove anything beyond the fact that 
it used to tax the rayat heavily and now feels the justice and 
the necessity of relieving the burden of the cultivator. 

The old rulers did tax the land, but never set themrelves 
up as the proprietors. They took one-sixth or one-eighth of 
the gross produce and the tax was taken in kind. Metayage 
prevailed largely in India as it prevails in certain parts to-day, 
and was very advantageous to the cultivator. The Government ’ 
took as a tax a share of the grain actually produced, and this 
tax varied according to the quantity of the yield. The com- 
mutation of the payment of corn into money payments and the 
rigidity of revenue collection, deprived the system of all 
elasticity and made the lot of the cultivator harder ; and thus 
was it that sympathetic and careful students of that system 
like James Caird, felt inclined to suggest a restoration of the 
old Matayer system. Taking the system as it was, Mr. Caird 
also recommended the conversion of the rayat’s tenure into a 
free-bold. Ho wrote : — “ Whilst the majority of the Indian 
cultivators may indeed find it necessary to adhere to the Native 
principle of continuous tenancy, a Government such as onxa 


1 Some South Isdiiu Villages, ipage 238. 
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' in India, should offer every facility for ohanging the tenure to> 
free hold, both because it can be done without loss of revenue- 
and when done and in the process of doing, that change would 
enlist the willing help of the most numerous and most in*- 
dustrious classes in improving the yield of the land and unite- 
their interest with that of the rulers through whom their pos- 
sessions would be assured.” 

246* Reform Needed flourishing and contented 
peasantry is the backbone of a n^ion, and agriculture may be 
described, at least in India, as a * key industry^- and it is 
necessary for the State to pursue a policy which will promote 
the economic well-being of the cultivating classes. It' is for 
this reason that a peasant proprietorship is favoured in all 
countries. That is also the reason why a moderate assessment 
of revenue, which will not be enhanped for a pretty long period, 
if not a permant settlement of it, bps been recommended to 
.Oovernmpnt.' If there is an outcry in England against land- 
i^ds'and their unearned increment, the conditions there are 
quite different from those in India, and the policy of the British 
Government in ameliorating the condition of the Irish tenantry 
is an example in point. John Briggs writes : — ” We have but 
one alternative, and that is to acknowledge, in the first place, 
the fallacy of that doctrine which assumes a right to take the 
whole surplus profit from the land-holder, and to recognize the 
opposite maxim that the more which is left in his^ hands tha 
greater will be bis means to contribute to the national w^ealth, 
and consequently to the public revenue.”® 

But if the State does not, in its capacity of land-lord, take 
rent from the rayat, some one else will, as rent must be paid 
for land. No. If the cultivator is the real proprietor, the 
Mirasdar,® as in the Deccan, under the old rulers, he has no 

1 Diitt’s “ Open Letters to Lord Curzon.” 

2 The Present Land Tax in India. 

3 •* The Mirasdar was the freeman of the village, his land was heritable 

and transferrable and he held at a fixed assessment, though under the 
Maharatta Government he was liable to demands on aecount of extra cesses. 
In former times the name of the Mirasdar carried some degree of distinction 
-with it, and the position was regarded as an enviable one The most 

remarkable incident of the tenurewas that it was nominally at any rate not 
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rent to pay, though he may pay a small land tax. The bulk of 
i;he agrioultural profits will remain to fructify in his pocket. 
Is not the cultivator^ however, extravagant and is it not better 
ihat the surplus produce should be taken by the State to be 
usefully spent on social improvements ? We leave this argu- 
ment to refute itself. It will take us into the realm of the 
theory of taxation but, at any rate, it knocks the bottom out of 
the theory of State land-lordism. If the cultivator is extra- 
vagant, the artisan, the craftsman, the labourer, the capitalist, 
the official, are all equally so, and if in a general and equitable 
system of national taxation, the cultivator must pay a land tax 
at a certain rate let him be made to pay it by all means. But 
then do not regard him as a tenant — -an occupant of Govern- i 
ment land paying rent to the State. 

It is also urged that the value of land is steadily going up 
and that it is an indication that the burden of the land tax is 
not heavy. There is so much subletting of land in the country; 
it is contended, and the under-tenants can afford to nay rent to 
the occupant of land and maintain themselves decently ; land, 
revenue is likewise paid without any difficulty — all which ^ 
goes to show that the rayatwari and other Indian systems of 
tenure do not press on the agricultural classes. Land and rental 
values have indeed risen in many parts of the country, and the 
assessment to be paid to Government, is found to bear a smaller 
ratio to the rents paid to landlords, being from ^ to 1.' 
information given in settlement reports and collected in thej 
course of village inquires, shows how matters are improving^ 
in this regard ; but the increased cost of production and the! 
enhancement in revenue effected at each resettlement rob thej 
cultivator of the benefit resulting from high prices. The com-i 
petition of people who have no other means of subsistence andj 
who have overcrowded the agricultural industry, is probably^ 


subject to forfeiture for default of revenue payment or even for the aban- 
donment of bis village by the Mirasdar unless be was absent for a longer 
period than thirty years.” — Selections from the Records of tlie Bombay 
Government, No. DXXIV — New Series. 

1 If the assessment is Rs. 2 per acve, the rent may be Rs. 6 to 8 and 
the gross value of the produce per acre ;will be Rs. ^12 to 16. The selling 
and letting values of land are connected with each other and with the valua 
of the produce ; but not necessarily so, otlier factors coming in to operation. 
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more responsible for this phenomenon than any thing else i't 
many parts of the country while the higher prices now-s*day4 
fetched by land produce are an important factor elsewhere, 
,'The immobility of population, the social dignity which is 
/ associated with proprietorship of land and farming, the pre- 
. Talent notion that land offers a superior security for investment, 
are also causes which are present in varying degrees in 
different places. The Indian cultivator, again, is not to be 
compared with the English or American farmer, armed with 
capital and carrying on his industry on a large scale. The 
/prevailing high prices during the past few years have certainly 
. benedtted several cultivators, and leaseholders have been pay* 

. ing higher rents to land-lords. 

247. Protection of Tenants While, therefore, it is 
necessary that the theory of State-landlordism should be given 
up, peasant proprietorship should be encouraged and the land 
tax should be moderatec|so as to leave more in the hands of 
the cultivators, it is equally necessary that the interest of 
tenants and subtenants who pay rent to private landlords, 
should be properly safeguarded. The State has a duty to per- 
form as much towards the tenants of the Jamindars and other 
landlords whose rental it shares as towards the peasant proprie- 
tors, the rayats, whom it directly taxes. When Lord Cornwallis 
settled with the Bengal Jamindars and made the tax they had 
to pay permanent, he expected not only that the payment of 
State revenue would become secure, but also that the landlords 
would improve their estates and that the condition of the 
tenants under them would steadily become better. ' But these 
expectations were not fulfilled and the state of the Bengal ten- 
antry continued to be deplorable for two generations. 

... The land tax in Bengal was pitched sufficiently high, being 
nine-tenths of the rental and as it was permently. Jxsdi^ ^as 
inelastic and was to be collected with the strictest punctuality, 
the tenants could not pay their dues to the landlords and the 
Zamindars could not meet their obligations to the State. The 
tenants had little protection afforded to them against the land- 


1 “ I should hope that the profits of the Zamindars would in time exceed 
this proportion (nine-tenths of the rental ) by a due attention to the improve- 
ment of their lands and the encouragement of their Rayats. ’’—John Shore. 
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lords’ exactions and were harshly treated. Security of State 
'revenue required that the Zamindars should be enabled to collect 
their rents from their tenants with ease ; otherwise they would 
not be in a position to pay the land tax to Government. Regu- 
lations passed in 1812 and 1822, gave little relief to the tenants ; 
and one important duty of the State which ought to have been 
discharged early in the last century and which practically 
formed a part of the general policy of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, was neglected. It was perhaps implied that the Zamin^ 
dars were not to oppress their tenants and not to levy petty 
taxes on them in the shape of feudal dues. But in practice, 
little relief was secured to the tenants. ' 

1 Tenants, all the world over, require protection against land- 
lords, and it is extended to them in the form of fixity of tenure 
and fair rents.' While the Government of India dealt with the 
Jamindars and took as its share a certain portion of the rental, 
it left them to collect whatever rents they could from their 
tenants. For a long time the status and rights of different 
kinds of tenants in the various Provinces had remained in a 
condition of uncertainty. Inquiries were, however, made, and 
in the course of the latter part of the last century, the position 
of the tenants was defined and their rights were secured. This 
is a piece of work done by the State, the importance of which 
it is impossible to overestimate. As we have already pointed ‘ 
out, landlord’s rights had grown up in a variety of ways, and it 
was no easy task to determine the landlords’ relations to the 
different kinds of tenants. A wave of immigrants came into a 
province and reduced the landlords there, the descendants of 
the first settlers, to the position of tenants. The latter had 
rights, however, which were superior to those of the other cul- 
tivators who came later. Thus there were in Bengal the 
Talukdars and Tenure holders who occupied a specially favour- 
able position which had to be recognized ; and the Khod-kbast 
rayats or those who cultivated the lands where they resided, 
were, therefore, given leases without any limitation of period 
as against the Pykost rayats or those who cultivated the land 
of villages where they did not reside, and who held their lands 
upon a more indefinite tenure. Tenants at will stood on the 
lowest rung of the tenure ladder. 
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248* Tenancy Acta : — The transfer of the proprietorship 
of land by conquest* colonization* gift or usurpation as it oo* 
ourred* time after time* constituted repeated social revolutions 
in India* In a previous chapter we gave an account of the 
economic revolution which has taken place in the country ; 
the radical changes in the ownership of land which took place at 
frequent intervals* were no less disturbing* though they related, 
only to the replacement of one set of proprietors by another. 
Similar phenomena in* England at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest and the Enclosure Acts may be profitably compared with 
the Indian changes in land proprietorship. They created new 
problems of landlordship and tenancy by complicating the 
relations between proprietors and oultivator8./^^It was in the 
year 1859 that the first modern Indian tenant laV was made in 
Bengal, and in 1885 the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed* re^ 
moving the defects of the earlier legislation and more elabosa^ 
tely securing the status and privileges of all classes of tenants. 

The Act provides that every rayat who has held any land in 
a village for 12 years* acquires thereby a right of occupancy, 
and 80 to 90 per cent, of rayats have such rights. A small 
number of rayats hold at fixed rates of rent and the remainder 
are without a right of occupancy. Even the latter, however, 
cannot be ejected except in execution of the decree of a compe- 
tent court, nor can their rents be enhanced at shorter intervals 
than five years. The Act was amended by Bengal Act I of 
1907, with the object of giving greater facilities to landlords 
for the collection of rent and at the same time of guarding 
against enhancement of rent by collusive compromises, and 
removing the ambiguities, anomalies and defects brought to 
light by twenty years’ experience of the working of the Act ' 

The Bengal Act of 1859 was extended to the North-Western 
Provinces and it gave the right of occupancy to all tenants 
who had occupied their lands continuously for 12 years. The 
Agra Tenancy Act of 1901 provided that the change of a hold- 
ing or dispossession* for less than a year should not operate as 
a break in the period of twelve years. It also provided that a 
lease, unless it was for at least 7 years, could not bar the 
accrual of occupancy rights* the object being to induce land- 


1 Docennial Report on the Moral and Material Condition of India, 1913. 
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lords to grant their tenants long-term leased even if they did 
not wish that the tenants should acquire any rights. The rights 
of non-oooupanoy tenants also have been secured and if their 
rents are enhanced, they are entitled to hold lands at those 
rents for at least five years. The recent tenancy legislation 
passed in the U. P. Council, for Oude^ shows that the last word 
has not been said there on the question of laws relating to 
tenancy. It also demonstrates the divergence of interest 
between the two parties, the grievances of tenants regarding 
feudal dues imposed on them and the tendency of landlords 
to fight for their traditional and out-of-date privileges. 


,^ 00 y^The position of the tenant in the Central Provinces is 
much stronger than elsewhere.^ There the Government deter- 
mines, at each settlement, not only the amount payable to it- 
self by the landlord, but the rent he is to receive from his 
tenants, ^he right of the “ absolute occupancy ** tenant is heri- 
^ table and transferable, subject to pre-emption on the part of 
[the landlord, and includes fixity of rent for the term of the 
’settlement^ The occupancy tenants have their rents fixed at 
settlement which are liable to enhancement by a revenue 
officer at intervals of not less than ten years. The position of 
* absolute occupancy * tenants is special and their rights cannot 
be acquired, but the rights of the other class can be obtained 
by the payment of a premium of years* rental. By the 
lact of 1898 the rents of non-occupancy tenants have been 
ixel at settlement and exhorbitant rents are liable to be reduc- 
ed, the right of transfer being withdrawn as in the case of 
Occupancy tenants. 


^^In the Punjab, half of the land is cultivated by peasant 
proprietors and some ten per cent, is held by tenants, who, on 
historical grounds^ have been recognized as occupancy tenants 
with special rights and the remaining 40 per cent, is held by 
tenants-at- will. ^Occupancy tenants are protected by law from 
arbitrary ejeotr^nt and enhancement of rent. The other 
tenants may be ejected or have their rents enhanced, but if 
they are ejected, they can claim compensation for improve- 
ments made by them.^ By the Alienation of Land Act of 1900, 
the Punjab Government sought to remedy the evil of the pass- 
ing away of lands into the hands of moneyed classes from the 
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possession of the old agricultural tribes, by imposing restric-- 
I tions on alienation. In the Jamindari areas of Madras, the 
rights of tenants have been secured by the Madras Estatea 
Land Aot of 1909 which repealed and re-enaoted the old Madras 
Bent Recovery Aot of 1865. The main principle of the Aot is 
that every cultivator admitted by the landholder to the cultiva- 
tion of the estate lands has the status of an occupancy rayat 
who is protected against eviction so long as he continues to 
pay the prescribed rates of rent. Enhancement of rent is 
allowed only on certain clearly defined grounds and a non- 
occupancy tenant also may acquire occupancy rights under 
certain conditions. 

^49. Bombay Tenures :^In the rayatwari tracts of 
Ma^as and in Bombay, the rayats are in reality, as we have 
shown above, proprietors of their lands, subject to the regular 
payment of the land tar to Government. There are other 
tenures in the Bombay Presidency besides the ‘rayatwari* or 
‘survey tenure,* but they are confined to small areas and to a 
small section of the population.') There is the Inam tenure, 
under which Government has alienated a part or whole of its 
claims to revenue. The right to collect and appropriate Gov- 
ernment revenue, constitutes the landlordship of the grantee 
whose descendants claim it as rent from the cultivators though 
the latter are owners of their lands. Grants of full or partial 
exemption of land revenue were made by former rulers as a 
reward for services done or to be done and to religious institu- 
tions. phe old Government imposed upon the grantees a quit 
rent in lieu of a variable land tax ; and * Jahagirs * and ‘ Inams^ 
were granted in return for services to be rendered by the holders 
to the State. They have been continued on certain conditions 
and services have been commuted, in several oases, into money 
payments. The Talukdars of Gujarat are the descendants of 
old ruling families, and pay Jama to the Government which 
is either permanently fixed or liable to enhancement. There 
are also the Giraa, Vanta, Mehwasi^ Narwadari and Bhagdari 
tenures in Gujarat, under which the landholders pay to Gov- 
ernment either a quit rent or the usual assessment. These 
tenures have much in common with those prevailing in northern 
India and are to be traced to the same causes. The lands are 
held as shares of ancestral property ; and rent is received and 
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revenue is paid in proportion to the shares* The rents of somo 
of ths landlords were originally a black mail, pure and simple. 

The Khots of Batnagiri and Kolaba districts, were settlers 
of villages and collectors of revenue, on whom proprietory 
rights were conferred. The class of cultivators called Dhar^^ 
karis^ who are the descendants of old settlers, are not their 
tenants, however, and only pay the survey assessment, thus 
occupying a privileged position. But other tenants have to 
pay to the Khots certain additional amounts, and the land- 
lords are responsible for the collection and payment of the 
assessment into the Government treasury* In Batnagiri this 
tenure is governed by a special Khoti Act of 1880, which has 
not, however, been extended to Kolaba as it should have been. 
The question of protecting the tenants of peasant proprietors 
or survey occupants in the Presidency, has been under the 
consideration of Government, as it is felt that the rights of 
these tenants also require safeguarding^ Where tenure i» 
hereditary, representing and old but lost claim to ownership, 
occupation or cultivation of land, the relations between land- 
lords and tenants are complicated and feudal in character^ 
Tenants-at-will or year to year tenants cannot claim any 
iprivilege except what is allowed by the contract of tenancy. 
iThe position of such tenants is precarious and needs streng- 
thening. 


^ There is now a days a tendency among the tenants of private 
landlords to show a spirit of independence and to resist any 
extra demands of a feudal character made upon them by their 
landlords who never lose an opportunity to raise their rents. 
As elsewhere, there are good landlords and bad landlords in 
Tndia, and the position of tenants will not improve unless their 
’elations towards those whose lands they cultivate are regulat* 
id by contract rather than by custom. The relations betwee n 
he two parties have, therefore, become strained in several 
daces and the tenants have declared strikes against land- 
>wners and refused to cultivate their fields.N The inquiry into 
he condition of the tenants of indigo planters in Champaran 
n Bihar and the agrarian legislation it has recently led to, 
evealed an astonishing state of things there. The tin-^khatia 
ystem under which the planters compelled the tenants to grow 
ndigo in certain selected portions of land, the low price which 
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fwas paid for the produce, the exactions which were levied upon 
the cultivators under the names of Sharabesi and tamn, have 
all been condemned and the tenants have been emancipated 
from their condition of serfdom by the recent law which was 

C 'lrenuously opposed by the indigo planters, a majority of 
horn are wealthy Europeans. 

250. Redemption of Rent ; — The provisions of the 
tenancy laws are calculated to make the cultivators feel a 
sense of security and freedom and to encourage them to pursue 
their calling with greater interest. These measures are, there- 
fore, economically and socially most beneficial, ^he landlords 
complain that their rights have been invaded an^hat the laws 
press severely upon them. The ideal system of tenure is that 
which makes for efficient farming and creates a happy peasan- 
try. The tenancy laws must be so framed and worked that 
friction between landlord and tenant will be minimised and not 
intensified. In England, agricultural income is assessed to the 
income tax and the land tax is allowed to be redeemed, produc- 
ing barely three quarters of a million at the present day. 
Certain important concessions and deductions have been allow- 
ed since 1896 with regard to the payment of the land tax. We 
should like to see this system introduced in India. Owners of 
land in the rayatwari provinces are propriations of small 
pieces of land and cultivate them themselves. But the land- 
lords of the higher castes do not and cannot work on the land, 
and hire it out to petty tenants. It is difficult in such cases 
to determine who requires protection, the landlord or the ten- 
ant or both. 

There is, likewise, an obligation upon the State to impose 
upon itself the same restrictions in its relations with the rayats 
and landlords whom it taxes, as are imposed upon landlords by 
the Tenancy Acts. It has, therefore, been suggested that the 
rayats should be allowed and assisted to redeem the obligation 
to pay an annual land tax, and to change the tenure to free- 
hold property, — at least to lighten the burden of the land tax 
so long as this is not done. If land revenue is 'not a rent, as 
we contend, there is no question of the redemption of a rent 
charge by the payment of a capitalised amount. All income 
from land must be taxed subject to exemptions which are 
allowed under all good systems of taxation. ^ Similarly with 
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regard to private landlords, it has been suggested that the State 
should encourage and facilitate the redemption of rent and' 
other charges paid by the rayats to the Jamindars and revenue 
free tenure holders. This is the direction which agrarian 
reform should take if a prosperous, sturdy and contented 
peasantry is to be created out of the present thriftless and 
poverty stricken mass of cultivators.' We shall refer to this- 
guestion ag^ain in the Chapter on Taxation. 

It is sufScient to remark here that land should be held in 
such a way that the tenure will promote social well-being. The 
ultimate justification of private property in such a socially, 
economically and politically important form of wealth and 
instrument of wealth-production as land, must rest upon 
national utility. Even those who favour the nationalization 
of land and other forms of capital, have to concede the neces~ 
sity of maintaining the private property of small, autonomous 
producers. The growing tendencies towards democracy in India 
will mean a weakening of the position of landlordism and 
capitalism. But it is not correct to say that land nationaliza- 
tion is already in existence in India and that this country is in 
advance in that respect of Great Britain, or that the interests 
of the country lie in regarding the land of cultivators as State 
property. The problem indeed is not easy. If land passes i nto < 
the hands of non-cultivating classes, agriculture is likely^oTBe 
neglected, but it will be equally neglected or will be inefficiently 
carried on if the cultivators are men without capital and 
enterprise. Land will pass to those who save from those wha 
do not and cannot save, whatever measures the State may take 
to prevent this transfer.N Lord Cornwallis, it was believed, 
brought English ideas into this country, unsuited to its peculiar 
conditions. It was thought proper that English landlords should 
be supported so that they might supply senators, sages and 
heroes to the nation. In India, however, it was stated. * wo 
do not want generals, statesmen and legislators — we want 
industrious husbandmen’. The State has, however, to guard 
against the danger of having neither an opulent nobility nor a 
sturdy yeomanry. That is the problem to be faced. 


1 Bead Ranade’s “ Prussian Land Legislation and the Bengal Ten ancy 
Bill ” in his Essays on Indian Economics. 
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251.1 Income from Land : — From statistics of occupations 
given in the fourth chapter, it will have been seen that about 
56 per cent, of^e po nulatioiL in India is dependent for its 
livelihood upon the agricultural industry in the capacity of 
cultivators or rent-receivers; and t^isHis exolusi of the agri- 
cultural labourers who receive wages for tbe^, work on land. 
The number of landlords whose income is derived solely from 
rent for their lands, is, of course* small and they constitute the 
privileged class of big Jamindars, Jahagirdars and Inamdars 
Their number and incomes can be approx:imat6ly ascertained 
from the revenue they pay to Government, which is a certain 
percentage of the rents collected by them from their tenants* 
f The payment of a large amount of landlrevenue is now the fran- 
chise for the election of members to the Indian legislative 
i bodies, and it furnishes an index to the number of landlords 
Whose rents are on a considerable scale. 

^ Cultivating proprietors earn incomes which are made up 
partly of rent and partly of agricultural profit and wages. 
Such owners of land and claimants to rent are the majority in 
provinces and districts where there are no big Jamindars. 
Petty proprietors of land who belong to the trading, professional 
and other classes do not depend on rent for] their livelihood ; 
and in their cases, rent is only a part of their total income. 
They give their lands on lease to cultivators and receive rent 
in the form of grain or mone^ Rent is generally calculated 
at half the gross produce of land, and Government revenue is 
paid either by the land-owner or the tenant in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement, ^he lease or patta or agreement is 
for a year or a period of yearVand is renewable. On account 
of the repeated and minute subdivision of land which has taken 
place all over the country, the average ‘‘landlord” in many 
parts of India is merely an exaggerated rayat or cultivator. 
The social status which the possession of land carries with it 
and the security of income which is associated with it, have 
rendered the position of a landlord attractive, but in the majority 
of cases, land is not a sufficient source of income, which has to 
be supplemented by income from other sources^ 

Rent is thus an element, in varying degree*^ in the incomes 
of people of almost all classes, traders, moneylenders, men in 
professions and craftsmen. Agricultural produce or money 
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ireoeived in lieu of rent, goes some way to support the families 
of those who have land, and it is considered a great advantage to 
be able to secure the annual supply of food grains, in whole or 
in part, from lands owned. ^FTalf the produce of land, on an 
average, represents its rent, and the balance goes to the tenant 
as his wages and profit. Most of the owners of land of this 
description are inevitably absentee landlords, and high prices 
of agricultural produce and competition among the landless 
classes, have recently pushed up their rents. Such landlords 
and their tenants or farmers have little in common with their 
brothers in other countries or with the big Jamindars and their 
tenantry in India itself.^ 
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252. Remuneration of Labour :~As rent is the remu- 
neration of the landlord and interest that of the capitalist^ 
wages are the remuneration of the labourer. Wages are a 
price paid for the use of labour as rent and interest are prices 
paid for the use of land and capital. In the last Chapter we 
considered thgjlen&n diinQft of tha.^nd.itinn nf the-nultiM t o ^^on 
t he system of land te^^T r^ in this we have to point out the 
mutual relation of the system of industrial organization and the 
condition of workmen. The cultivator or tenant, whether he 
owns his land or not, is a sort of industrial manager if he 
manages the business of the farm and employs workmen on it 
and his profit is conditioned by the nature of the soil, the capi- 
tal he can command and the tax he has to pay to Government or 
rent to another landlord. If he works In the field he owns or 
takes on lease, or labours on the farm of another, the remunera- 
tion he obtains is the wage for his labour. The craftsman and 
the artisan have the same double capacity. From the economic 
and social points of view, the question of wages is important 
on account of the fact that on the condition of the wage-earner 
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depends not only the efiBolenoy of weslth«prodaotion but the 
well-being of the bulk of the population and therefore the 
whole community. 

In practice, it is often difiSoult to distinguish the share 
appropriated to labour from that obtained by other factors of 
production. In agricultural and non- agricultural industries 
where the workman combines in himself the characters of 
organizer, labourer, landlord and also capitalist, the remunera- 
tion due to each one of these agents, it is not easy to point out. 
But such a workman must receive at least the wages of his 
labour; otherwise, he will starve or give up his work. JinHaa. 
the modern system of industry, the autonomous workman who 
manages his own industry, has tended to disapper and a distinct 
class of labourers or wage-earners has arisen which has nothing 
to do with organization and management and which is severely 
confined to the job it is employed to execute. The factory sys- 
tem, under which the employer engages and controls hundreds . 
or even thousands of workmen, has created a cleavage between | 
the two, and the class conflict has become very acute. Those . 
who command capital, command and control labour ; and it is 
felt by workmen that their share in the joint product, is deli- 
berately and selfishly kept low by the employer. 

It is contended on the side of the employers that wages 
must be determined by the supply of and demand for labour 
and that they cannot be artificially raised. Strikes and labour 
agitation for higher wages, are, from this point of view, futile 
and suicidal. On the other hand, the wage-earners plead that 
employers take a disproportionately large share of the joint 
product and that they must be forced to give up their ill-gotten 
gains. Labourers, therefore , organize th emselves, and by- 
means of collective bargaining, which is substituted for indivi- 
dual bargains, so disadvantageous to workmen, extort higher 
remuneration and better conditions of work from the employers. 
The State has passed laws for their protection, and systematic 
attempts are made to decide disputes between capital an4 
labour by conciliation and arbitration^ In the contract between 
capital and labour, the latter is certainly at a disadvantage and 
hence the need of protecting and strengthening its position. } 

253. Position in India : — It is not, however, only the 
question of the amount of wages and the conditions of work in 
69 
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Ifaotories, that is at issue between employers and workmen. 
iThe latter are olaimine; a share in the management and control 
W industry, and the very wage system is being challenged. 
The socialists* demand for the nationalization of the instruments 
of production, means nothing less than a revolution in the ex- 
isting economic organization, and the claim to fewer hours of 
work and higher wages, is only a palliative that must serve 
only till the radical cure can be applied. The factory system, 
and the evils associated with it, gave rise to the labour mov e- 
ment and supplied the strongest incentive and justification ToF' 
the growth of socialism. T he movement has now become in^ 
ternational and a world movement and India has been swept 
into its orbit by the unrest created by the war and the attention 
focussed upon the condition and rights of factory labour in 
this country. The International Labour Conferences have been 
and are being attended by representatives of India labour, 
capital and Government^ and with the growth of the factory 
system, western conditiom are being reproduced here in respect 
of the struggle of workmen to attain their legitimate position. 
Bepresentatives of factory labour have been appointed to ^legis- 
lative bodies to look after its interest and the whole machinery 
of labour organization and labour legislation so common in the 
West, is being set up in this country. 

C The war has given a tremendous stimulus to the labour 
movement in this country and capitalists and employers have 
already sounded a note of alarm. They maintain that much of 
the unrest and discontent prevailing among the working classes 
is due to the mischievous incitement of busy-bodies^who do 
not care to realize the difficulties of the position in which they 
dabble, f Such outside interference is certainly in evidence in 
several mikes of workmen but under the circumstances it is 
inevitable. As labour is organized and trained it will be able 
to take better care of itself.^ Such organization is proceeding 
apace and organized labour was not slow to convene an All 
Jndia Labour Conference and to ask that its representative on 
me international oonierenoe and Permanent Labour Office 
should be elected by the workers themselves and should not be 
nominated by Government. It is. of course, nhvimig 
economic and social conditions in India are different from thosi 
prevailing in western countries and therefore the solutions o ' 
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labour problems proposed by the inteimational oonferenoe must 
be modified in their applioation to India. The draft oonvention 
drawn up at the Peace Conference recognized this fact and 
allowed for the differences in industrial, climatic and other 
condition^ Indian labour will, however, legitimately demand 
that^ sul^ct to this differentiation^ it must have its rights 
recognized and must be accorded a fair and just treatment** 
Under modern conditions and even in ordinary language, 
labour* generally means workers employed in big factories. 
But these do not exhaust the problem of labour in India as 
they still form a small proportion of the total wage-naming 
population of the countryA That factory labour should engage 
so much public attentioiTfs natural ; but it will be unfair and 
wrong to ignore the condition of other forms of labour in 
India. 

254. 6hief Features of the Problem In consider- 
ing the problem of wages and of the general condition of 
workmen, we have to fix our attention upon tbP 
contract, (2) the rates of money and real wages obtained b^ 
different classes of workmen, (3) the factors which govern\ 
these rates, (4) the conditions in which labourers have to work»] 
O) the safeguards the State has provided for the fair treatment/ 
of workmen and measures taken for ensuring their safety, goodf 
housing and health, (6) organizations of workmen started an^ 
conducted to protect and promote the interests of members and 
to ameliorate their economic and social condition ; and (7) the 
place of Indian labour in international labour* organizationj 


“ I need hardly say that the great diversity of physical conditions affect- 
ing employment in India, the lack of education among workers, and conse- 
quent low standard of comfort and absence of organization, the usually poor 
physique of Indian labour, and its inability to concentrate effort over a shor- 
ter working period, the preponderating importance of agriculture and the 
lack of specialization and skill among industrial workers render it impossible 
to translate propositions which are accepted in western countries as natural 
into terms applicable to India, or to devise any formula which will convert 

the Indian factors into Western equivalents But, while we recognize this 

We believe that there is a .quickening consciousness throughout the country 
generally that the existing state of affairs is unsatisfactory and unworthy of 
India’s political aspirations.” — Lord Chelmsford’s speech in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, 3rd September, 1919. 
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Unless all these questions are carefully studied, it is impossible 
to obtain a correct idea of the condition of workmen and the 
measures which are necessary to Improve it. 

It used to be long stated that the labour or wages question 
^ in India was not as urgent or difficult as it was in other coun- 
tries, that the supply of labour was plentiful and cheap and 
that the relations between employers and workmen, to put it 
negatively, were not unsatisfactory. What the statement 
was perhaps intended to convey was that the factory system 
had not yet established itself in this country to such an 
extent as to create a large, restless, discontented class of 
wage-earners crowded in cities and at the mercy of employers* 


cultivators and handicraftsmen, and a very small proportion 
are mere receivers of a wage. Most of them live in villages 
and small towns, and their wages are regulated by custom*^ 
The condition of all workmen who are, more or less, hired 
on a wage without being allowed to -participate in the 
profits and the control of industry, must obviously be unsatis- 
factory. It has not attracted much attention in India, because 
according to common belief it was taken as a matter of course. 
Labourers ^re needy and, there was a — aejvmo 

I ras the hereditary occupation of many castes, and their mem- 
ers bad no choice in- entering into contracts with employers, 
[anual labour was not held in esteem and did not entitle the 
arsons who hired themselves out, to claim better treatment 
lan was normally accorded to them. Working under a master 
1 isolation and in small numbers, they could not take counsel 
ogether and were forced to accept what terms were offered, 
t is, therefore, wrong to suppose that outside factories of large 
ize and of the modern type, there is no labour problem and 
hat no relief is necessary except what is given by the factory 
^ct. 

^^ut this state of things is being fast modified on account 
lot V general rise of prices, the extension of the means of 
f communication, the increase in the number of factories, the 
decay of old indigenous industries and a growing tendency 
[towards migration^ And the condition of factory workers in 
[industrial centres and on plantations has not at all been 
Isatisfactory. Being ignorant and unorganized, they and other 
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labourers were doolie and contented with their lot and little 
disposed to grumble and fight for their rights* ^is produced 
a false impression as to the general condition of^dian labour, 
which is now being rapidly dissipatec^Labour conditions vary 
from province to province and industry to industry to such an 
extent that it is difficult and dangerous to generalise in this 
matter. But there are many points which are common to 
particular classes of workers in the different parts of the 
country. An attempt will here be made only to indicate roughly 
the position of labour in relation to the points noted above. 

255* Labour Gontract contratct for the hire of 
labour between the master and t&e servant and between the 
industrial employer and the workman has been recognized in 
India from ancient times by the usages and laws of the country 
and it was enforceable by the rulers^ The injunctions of the 
old Hindu lawgivers which crystalised prevalent customs, are 
clear on the question of the agreements relating to wages ; and 
employers and labourers not performing their part of the agree- 
ments, are made liable to fines’/ Slaves appear to have been com- 
mon and were employed to do diVty work. Slavery has long dis- 
appeared but a system which is akin to serfdom is to be found in 
several rural areas^ The condition of the labourers is deplorable 
and they serve their employers on a mere pittance. One also 
comes across forced labour or begar and vetha in the case of 
lower classes of workers.^ This old feudal system is, however, 
rapidly disappearing and the development of society from 
status to contract, is very rapid. Village economy has been 
disorganized and the customary relations of different classes 


1 See Naracia, V and VI. 

2 If a poor mau required Rs. 100 to enable him to got married or to 
cleaY;;himself from debt, he would mortage his service for a period of about 
five^years and receive his Rs. 100 in advance; while the mortgagee was bannd 
to feed him during the period of service. Many of y^the Deshmukha, Uesh- 
pandes and rich landholdera engaged labour in this way *, and the practice 
continued in some degree to quite recent times. In the days when land was 
available for all, however, it would have been only the very poorest who 
would mortgage their labour in this way, or even engage tbemselves 
aa yearly tenants.^* — Keatinge ; Rural Economy in the Bombay ; Deocan, 
page 67. 
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and castes towards one another, are ohanging. The praotioe 
of unpaid, oustomary labour is dying out, and <ihjfi t'****" 
modern system is taking its place . The Government of 
Bombay, for example, state in their Resolution on the Land 
Revenue Administration Report for 1908-09, that “ in the 
Surat District, the Anavala Brahmin is losing the services of 
his halis or hereditary serfs, and everywhere oustomary tasks 
at oustomary wages are giving way to full contracts.” 


An attitude of independence on the part of labour is every* 
wher^lfllblj^and particularl y in cities and in centers o^ com- 
meroe and industry. Labourers have become conscious of 
their importance and of their place in industrial eoonomy, and 
the growing demand for their services has largely contributed 
to this result Domestic servants imaHnaA l«hr.iirnTa 

show this tendency as much as factory workers and arti sans. 
A sort of a wi^e>earners’ contraoriaT becoming common and the 
workers insist upon its terms being strictly observed by the 
employers. Factory Acts have laid down certain conditions of 
work and imposed obligations on the employers, and workmen 
have realised that they have*rights‘on which they can take their 
stand^Another factor that must be borne in mind in this con* 
neettSn, is the constancy or otherwise -of employment. When 
the labour er is bouftd bv ooiLtraot. _he the advantaae..nf 

loontmuous employment, though his wages may be low and 
his freedom may be curtailed/ Agricultural labourers and 
workmen engaged in industries which work only during certain 
seasons, like ginning for instance, are thrown out of employ- 
ment at the end of the season. Work on land is seasoni^ the 
sowing and the harvesting seasons provide ample employment 
to men women and children in rural areas, and their earnings 
are good. The living of most unskilled labourers is, therefore, 
precarious and they turn from one job to another and suffer 
when there is no work to do.l^igher rates of wages must com- 
pensate them for this occasional loss of employment ; or a 
variety of remunerative work must be available. 


256. Indenture System: — The system of indentured 
labour under which coolies emigrated to the Colonies in large 
numbers, hnff Ifrnnn (fTtrvngl,T nondem ned as degrading an d 
demoralising and is on the way of total abolition, tndfintnrad 
emigration to Natal was stopped in 1911, the Emigration Act 
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of 1908 having been auitably amended in 1910 for the purpose 
at the instance of the late Mr. Gokhal^who two years later, 
moved another resolution in the Supreme Legislative Oounoil, 
recommending that Government should “take the necessary 
steps to prohibit the recruitment of Indian labourers under 
contract of indenture whether for employment at home or in 
any British Colony."' Objection having been taken to his 
comparison between the system of indenture and slavery, Mr. 
Gokhale replied “ It is true that the system is not "actual^ 
slavery, but it is also true that it is not far from it. 'The oon*^ 
tract is not a free contract; You have here the right of private 
arrest, just as they had in the case of slavery. Moreover, the 
labourer is bound to his employer for five years and he cannot 
withdraw from the contract during that period. And there are 
those harsh punishments for trivial faults. Therefore, though 
the system cannot be called actual slavery, it is really not far 
removed from it." 


strong case was made out against indentured emigration 
to Colonies like Trinidad, British Guiana, Jamaica and Fiji, 
and as a temporary war measure it was stopped early in 1917. 
Indentured emigration to these colonies has now practically 
cease^The total number of coolies emigrating from the Indian 
ports was 15,117 in 1907-08, 12,658 in 1913-14 and 7,556 in 
1915-16. ^ The question of labour emigration has been under 
disoussion for the past few years. The interests of the employers 
In the Colonies have all along stood in the way, and all argu - 
ments in favour of the system such as the economic benefit 
derived by the labourers, were proved to be unsubstantial in a 
despatch sent by Lord Hardinge’s Government on that subject 
to the Secretary of State. ^In a despatch to the Government of 
India, dated September, 1^7, the Secretary of State for India 
remarked:^" I agree with Your Ezoellenoy’s Government that 
any new system of emigration must bo free from the suspicion 


* 1 See Mr. Glokhale’s Spoeehe?, pages 604*643. 
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of liability to the charges brought against the old system that 
it was based on fraudulent recruitment ; that it involved slavery 
for men and that it resulted in the prostitution of women.” 


The question was considered by an Inter*Departmental 
Conference in London and a new scheme for a system of free 
emigration assisted by the Colonial administrations was 
evolved. It is stated that under the new scheme, while all the 
advantages of the old system are retained and even improved, 
the emigrant labourer will not be bound to any employer ex > 
cept for the first six months of his stay in the colony. The 
difficulty of solving the problem lies in ensuring complete 
liberty to the labourer, and at the same time, in giving him 
effective protection against fraud or ill-treatment. Under a 
free contract, it is pointed out, the position of the emigrant is 
likely to be worse and all emigration to the Colonies will have 
to be prohibited. In any case, there must be no return to the 
indenture system under a new name and Government must stick 
to the principle that it is not the business of India to supply 
coolies for the exploitation of the resources of the colonies. 
With the labour upheaval which has burst out in India, serfdom 
in the form of indentured labour is no longer possibl^ The 


question of labour emigration will be further referred 1:o in a 
^ater past of this chapter. 


For several years an indentured labour system prevailed in 
India itself, e. g. in Assam, where the tea planters imported 
cooliesyor their gardens from the neighbouring provinces. For 
more than sixty years, ‘questions relating to the supply of 
labour for the tea industry in Assam, the condition of the 
labourers on the estates and the enactment and working of 
special labour laws, have attracted much attention and have 
formed the subject of several detailed investigations by specially 
appointed committees.* The law in this matter was amended 
and consolidated by the/Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 
1901. This 
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ing proportion of the immigrant labour was engaged under 
ordinary contract,^ Government having gradually withdrawa 
successive district In Assam from the operations of the Act of 
1901 which authorised an indenture system, ^he Assam sys- 
tem had two salient features: penal contract with the labourer 
enforceable through the criminal courts and provisions for tha 
protection of the labourer. Coolies were recruited through (1)1 
contractors and (2) garden Sardars, persons employed by thi 
planters. Indentured labour has now ceased altogether an( 
recruitment by contractors, which led to many abuses has beei 
abolished. Labour in is now fr^^ though recruitmenr 

is regulatedTiy law and is now controlled by a special Board 
consisting of representatives of the planters and an officer of 
Government. 

257. Rise in Wages;— ( 2) During a few years p_rQ iiading 
the War, wages of all kinde of Iffbnur The statistics availa- 
ble on this point, are not very^aooijjEkte and cannot, therefore, be 
relied on. We have also to take note of circumstances which 
accompany the money wage in order to find out ‘real’ wages. 
From every Province, however, came the report that there was 
a general rise in wages. In Madras, for instance, “the wages 
of unskilled labour have everywhere shown a marked tendency 
to rise. ..Domestic wages have certainly risen, and Government 
ser 7 ants on low pay have for several years past, been granted 
grain compensation allowances.,. The monthly rates of wages 
for farm servants, however, followed the general rise. Wages 
of artisans also rose.” In Burma, “during the ten years ( 1901- 
10) the translation from a natural to a money economy has 
made further progress. Most agricultural labour, however is still 
paid in kind, and the field labourer’s wages as measured in money 
have therefore risen in Lower Burma. In Upper Burma also 
agricultural wages tend to rise, owing to the increased annual 
exodus of field labourers to Lower Burma.” “ Jn Pun jab, cask, 
i^ges are steadily displacing old cust omary wages in kin d, the 
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process belag in many parts already complete. At the 8am» 
time wages of unskilled labourers and of skilled artisans haye^ 
doubled in the past twenty yearsp the greater portion of tho 
advance having taken place in the last ten years, and in 
particular since 1905. ^his increase represents an increase in 
real wages though not of the same extent as the rupees equival-' 
ent, and marks^he operation of the law of supply and demand 
emancipated from the dead hand of custom.” ' These instanoea 
are typical of what is happening all over the country. 

Mr. K. L. Datta has compiled the following table showing 
nominal and real wages:— 


I. 


Nominal wages. 





1905 

1910 

1912 

RURAL. 







Agi’ioultunil laboiirera 


105 

125 

147 

170 

189 

Village ai’tisiiTis 


107 

i 

127 

149 

173 

191 

Average 

... 

; 106 

126 

148 

171 


URBAN. 







Skilled laboiivera ... 


106 

122 

143 

167 

1 183 

Unskilled „ 

... 

108 

127 

151 

177 

1 198 

Domestic servants ... 

... 

104 

117 

131 

147 

I 159 

Average 

... 

106 

123 

142 

165 

181 

CITIES. 







Skilled labouiers ... 


105 

122 

142 

167 

177 

Unskilled „ 

• •• 

104 

123 

1 140 

167 

179 

Domestic servants... 

• •• 

[ 102 

118 

134 

149 

159 

Average 

... 

104 

122 

139 

163 

174 


1 ^Decennial Moral and Material Brogress Seport, 1913i 
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II. 


Real wages. 



1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1909 

1910 

1912 

RURAL. 







Agricultural labourers 


103 

120 


134 

138 

Village artisaus ... 

• ft • 

105 

122 

mm 

135 

138 

Average 

««« 

104 

121 

123 

135 

1 

138 

URBAN. 




■■■ 



Skilled labourers ... 


104 

119 



IB 

Unskilled ,, ... 

• •• 

106 

122 




Domestic servants ... 

... 

100 

116 

■a 

m 

19 

Average 

ft ft* 

108 

118 

119 

131 

133 

CITIES. 




■i 

wm 

■■ 

Skilled labourers ... 

• •• 

105 

118 



IB 

Unskilled „ 

• •ft 

104 

117 

Hm 


mmrn 

Domestic servants ... 


102 

113 

■si 


IB 

Average 

• •• 

105 

117 j 

1 

118 

129 

128 


^ If different industries are taken, it will be found that the 
rise in wages was not uniform. It is curious to notice that 
' the coolies in tea gardens appear to be in the worst position, 
as their real wages haye fallen 5 per cent, below those in the 
basic period,Nhough it is poi nted out that these laboures get 
rise at a fixdd rate, generally lower than the market rate. The 
comparative lowness of the wage on the tea gardens struck the 
committee which inquired into the question of Assam labour 
in 1906. The Director of Statistics observes. — “ It is interesting 
to note that the rise in the wages of industrial labour has not 
been so great as in the ease of agricultural labourers and 
village artisans. Money wages have overlong periods increased 
in all industries, and the rise has generally been greater than 
or equal to the rise in retail prices except in the tea, sugar and 
brewing industries. An examination of Indian wage statistics 
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during the last decade shows that this is certainly the 
'labourer’s day.” ' 

The rise in wages can, of course, be beneficial to labourers 
(■ only when the prices of their necessaries of life have not gone 
up in proportion, or the general purchasing power of the money 
wages has increased, ftf the field labourer is paid in kind and 
food grains become de»er. he obviously benefits ; but if he has 
to purchase food with his money wages, the increase in wages 
must be greater than the rise in prioea The factory labourer 
' may have to pay more for rent, food and clothing and he may 
be none the better for enhanced wages. ‘ In Bengal,* we aret 
told, * the labouring classes were not much affected by bigh^ 
lev^el of prices. The great majority are field labourers, who are 
mostly paid in kind. Their wages remain the same, but the 
value of grain has risei^ When they are paid in cash, their 
wages have increased, Stably in Bengal, where the supply of 
labour is frequently short of the demand.’ Many factors have 
to be taken into calculation, therefore, in estimating the effect 
of higher money wages upon the condition labour. 

258. War and Wages An unprecedented increase 
fin wages was one of the effects of war conditions combined with 
the famine of 1918. The demand for labour was large during 
war time and prices of the necessaries of life were steadily 
rising. The cost of living reached a level at which it threatened 
to stan d parmarnnnt lv. At any rate, all classes of labour found 
itrllTf possible to support life on the prevailing rates of wages. 

' The general averages of index numbers computed on the rates 
of wage-earners in different industries during January of 
- each year from 1914 to 1918 as compared with the pre-war 
.period are given below • 


^ Movement 

of Industrial 

Wages, 



Inilustrie:^. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

(Jolton. Bombay 

100 

103 

103 

106 

129 

Wool, Gawnpnr ••• 

100 

112 

108 

117 

118 

Mining (coal) Bengal ... 

100 

100 

100 

108 

116 

Tea, Assam 

100 

102 

103 

109 

119 

Brewing, Punjab 

100 

101 

109 

121 

130 

Jnte, Bengal ... 

100 

101 

100 

101 

103 

Paper, Bengal ••• 

100 

99 

99 

99 

100 

Rice, Rangoon 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


1 Review of the Trade of India in 1013 14. 
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The famine which prevailed over large parts of the country 
in 1918 and the continued scarcity and high prices of certain, 
necessaries of life, caused a demand for increase in wages 
everywhere, ^here were numerous strikes all over the- 
country for a nse in wages and the demand had to be conceded. 
The wages of domestic servants and of agricultural labour had* 
to be increcsed all round, and the salaries of Government and- 
private servants had to be considerably advanced. The rise in 
wages came after the rise in general prices. The successful 
labour strikes for wages show how workmen were driven by 
the intolerably high, cost of living to prefer a demand for an 
increase and how employers could not refuse to comply with it. 

In England, wages rose enormously during the War along 
with the cost of living ; and with the steady decline of tho 
latter, proportionate outs have now been effected in wages. 
This readjustment has been the result of friction and mutual 
agreement between employers and employes. There has been no 
standardised wage in different industries or in any individual 
industry in this country and no fixed standard of living for the 
factory workers, (^he importance of standardisation has now 
been appreciated, and the Bombay “ Labour Office ” compiles 
and publishes cost of living and wage statistics regularly so 
as to help factory owners and opera^ves in following the 
movement of prices and labour ecrningi^^TThis subject is further 
dealt with in a later section of this chapter^ 

259. ©auses of the Rise : — (3) The law of demand 
and supply is, of course, a great regulator of prices and among 
them of the prices of labour\ Workmen of a particular class 
may be in greater demand dc a time and naturally their wages 
must go up. /That is certainly one of the causes of the recent 
rise in wageiHn India, and it is intensified by the immobility 
of labour and, therefore, by a lack of competition^ Take it or 
leave it, seems to employers to be the motto labour of 

particular classes and grades, ^he available supply has also 
diminished owing to deaths due to plague^ which alone has 
carried off nearly a orore of people since its advent into this 
country. C^And the havoc made by influenza in 1918 told visibly 
upon the supply of labour. High mortality among labourers 
has thinned their ranks and it seems to be an important factor 
in the situation. ^ 
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C 4 general rise in prices is another cause of the increase in 
the scale of wages ^Economists have discussed various theories 
concerning wagesfsuoh as the oost.Qf-prn<^nntinTi tlinnii.y tl>a 
wages-fund thkory, the standard-oMife theory and the pro- 
ductivity theory of wagesA None of these theories can be 
accepted as satisfactory itself, though each one of them 
contains some truth, and they are all complementary to one 
another. ^Wageswill rise If the wealth produced by a com- 
munity increases owing to greater efiSciency or the application 
cf more capital. But the workmen must be sufficiently organiz- 
ed and intelHgenJ^o be able to secure their proper share of the 
increased out-put of wealth. Similarly, workmen come to 
have a certain standard of life which steadily improves and 
necessitates the payment of a higher wage. 

Higher prices and increasing wants regulate the remunera- 
tion workmen must receive if they are not tied down by custom. 
Generally wages lag behind prices and gradually overtake 
them. This is what happened to factory workers and Govern- 
g^cnt and private ^ Take, for instance, the case of an 

unsthleolaboulfeinm a city like Poona. The normal daily 
wage of such a labourer twenty five years ago was four annas. 
But at that time, Bajri used to sell at 16 seers and rice 10 
seers a rupee ; house rent was low, vegetable oil sold at 4 seers 
per rupee, fuel at 8 annas per maund and a dhoti cost from 8 
annas to 2 rupees ; and, on the whole, necessaries of life were 
-cheap. Now the labourer seldom gets 5 seers of Bajri, 4 seers of 
rice and li seers of oil per rupee, fuel, rent and cloth have all 
risen by more than 100 to 150 per cent. ; and it is no wonder 
if he demands 12 annas a day as his wage. Indian labour is 
now being better organized and is becoming more intelligent, 
<cspecially in large industrial centres, and its demand for higher 
wages in response to dearer living, can no longer be ignored. 
In Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras and many other places the 
strike weapon has been successfully used to extort higher 
w'ages. 

260. Factory 1L,ifc : — As to (4) conditions of work, they 
d(>pend upon the kind of industry in which the labourer is 
engaged. Work in the fields is, of course, the best from the 
point of view of the labourer’s health, and though village sanita- 
tion in India is far from satisfactory, life in the open sdr and in. 
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oottages or small houses is preferable to residence in over- 
crowded tenements in cities. There is doubtless much sweat- 
ing in some of the home industries, but on the whole, there is 
greater freedom enjoyed by operatives engaged in indigenous 
Industries of the old type. The temptations of city life are 
insidious, and the physical and the moral health of the opera- 
-tives visibly' suffers. The periodical migration of- city labour 
-to village homes affords relief though it disturbs the work in 
the factory. 

It is machinery, working in stuffy rooms in the midst of 
noise and constant bustle, and the continuous strain which 
labour in factories and workshops imposes that tell upon the 
health of the operatives. The autonomous worker is his own 
master and he and the members of his family, who may have to 
-work long hours, have still the consciousness of Independence 
and enjoy an amount of liberty which is denied to the opera- 
tives working for a master. The latter have to toil at their 
wearisome task and their lot is often hard. The social effects 
of the factory system on labourers are very detrimental, especi- 
ally when women are employed. There is no one to look after 
the children left at home and the domestic life of the operatives 
is rendered miserable. 

The jobber supplies labour in several Indian mills and acts 
-as a middleman. This system frees the employers from all 
worry about the supply of labour, but it places the workmen at 
the mercy of an unscrupulous person bent upon personal gain, 
(^ages are not paid weekly as in England and operatives have 
to borrow to satisfy their daily requirements. Wages are U8o\ 
ually kept in arrears and are paid weeks after they are due. I 
Children are made to work in factories when they should live 
a life of freedom in the open air, and this leads to the physical 
deterioration of the young generation of working men. There 
is no * home ’ for workmen when their wives have also to work 
in factories. The health of children must suffer under these | 
conditions. The position of artisans, like the carpenter and I 
the mason. Is far better; their wages are high; they enjoy great | 
liberty and their work is not so taxing.^ 

261. Factory RctSi — (51 It was, therefore, to the factory 
operatives that attention was early directed, and experience of 
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western countries led the State to legislate for their protection^ 
As textile and other f^tories on modern lines multiplied ia 
the country, conditions of work in them had to be controlled 
in the interest of the operatives, '[ ghe latest piece of factory 
flegislation before the enactment (^be Act of 1921, was the- 
Indian Factories Act of 1911 which repealed the earlier Act 
of 1881, amended by the Act of 1891. This last Act provided 
for the fencing of machinery, and for the promulgation of rules 
as to water supply, ventilation Sco. The hours of employment 
I for women and children were prescribed and the appointment 
'of inspectors of factories was provided for. 

t/The increasing use of eleotrioity in the Bombay mills made 
it possible for the operative to work for 14 or 15 hours a day^ 
and the industrial boom of 1904-5 made such ezoessive hours of 
work notorious. On hearing complaints of such abuses,. 
Government ordered an enquiry to be made into the question by 
a committ ee in 1906 and by a commission which reported two 
years later. The majority of the commission deprecated any 
limitation of the working hours of male adults. Bill; tih^F 

f qI ** ynnripp poranna ** between 

^4 and 17 vflnrs.n£.agfl..Tghn.amrfl not to w~(^k jor morelEiaM8- 
hours a da y, thus indirectly limiting the hours of work for 
adults to lii. TLe Act of 1911 shortened the hours of children’s 
and women’s work, and as the evil of excessive hours of work 
was found prevalent in textile factories, it restricted the hours 
of employment of adult males there to 12 hours a day. 

This provision about the limitation of hours of work was 
regarded as extraordinary, and as an unnecessary encroach* 
ment upon individual liberty. Some mill-owners indeed wel- 
comed the as c al culated to prove beneficial to th e 

operatives and to enhance their efScienoy . But others strenu- 
ously opposed the innovation as injurious to the interests of 
workmen as well as to those of employers. It was said that the 
evil complained of was not widespread ; that the operative 
did not want the limitation of hours; that they worked willingly 
for a longer time as they obtained higher wages for the addi- 
tional work ; that the work did not put an excessive tax on the 
health or the energy of the workers ; and that the agitation in 
the press for restriction was misleading and not entirely 
unselfish. 
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In the course of his remarks on the Factories Bill in tha 
Vioeregal Council ' the Hon'ble Mr. r)*HA.lihQir presented tho 
following portrait of the Indian factory worker “ The Indian 
operative is not capable of concentrated or continuous labour 
or of prolonged and sustained effort. He is by nature not 
disposed to take bis work seriously ; he has an incurable habit 
of spreading the work he has to perform over a long period 
of time : he invariably works in an easy, careless, perfunctory 
manner ; he must needs loiter in the midst of work, and he, as 
though intuitively, makes up for prolonged hours of work by 
being slack during no inconsiderable portion of his routine 
work. His work is done neither with strenuousness nor alacrity 
and compares most unfavourably with the standard enforced 
in European countries." 

The Indian factory labourer has produced the same im« 
pression upon visitors from foreign countries. But his laziness 
and lack of concentration did not justify excessive hours of 
work at noisy, nerve-racking machines in the midst of surround* 
ings that were bound to tell upon his health, '’klllf th'y ’auuuuuts 
which were published, of the conditions in which the mill hands 
lived and worked and earned their wages, could not but excite 
the sympathy of the public ; and, in the long run, it was felt, 
the employers themselves were bound to suffer owing to a loss 
of efficiency in their workpeople. Factory owners are not, 
however, inclined to look ahead or feel for their labourers as 
they feel for their profits ; and though there are honourable 
exceptions, this is the usual conflict of interest between capital 
and labour. The interest taken by Lancashire manufacturers, 
from the very first, in the condition of Indian factory labour, 
especially that engaged in the cotton textile industry, created 
an atmosphere of suspicion round the labour problem and 
complicated the situation. 

2262. Labour Organizations : — isi T.Ahniirnrgf in 

have been, until recently, almost absolutely unorganized^ * 

1 3rd, January, 1911. 

8 ** For the present the condition o£ the Indian working man is wonder- 
fully like that of the English working woman. He does not ;understand his 
own position well enough to enable him to act effectively. Only the faintest 
glimmer of Trade Unionism is streaking his horizon with light.”— J. Ramsay 
tfaodonald : The Awakenii^ of India. 
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^rnomnt and unenterprising. The Indian factory worker does 
not usually settle in or near the industrial centre ; he has his 
ancestral home and patch of land, perhaps the property of a 
I joint family, to which he returns during certain seasons of the 
/year. He Las been described as * an agriculturist first and an 
I agriculturist last.* He supplements the family income by his 
f wages as a factory operative. A proletariat is being steadily 
formed in this country ; but it does not yet consist, as in 
the West, of landless men who have made crowded cities 
their homes and places of work year in and year out and 
who have little to draw them away to the village. This is, 
from one point of view, a satisfactory feature of the workman’s 
fiife ; but from the point of view of the work in the factory, it 
[leads to disorganization and waste. " The employer of 'labour 
tin this country,” it is said, therefore, “Is wholly at the mercy 
K>f his operatives.” 

We used to hear, now and again, of small strikes among 
factory hands but the use of this weapon was neither systematic 
^nor sustained. /The strikes among factory workers at Ahmeda* 
“bad and of postnSen in Bombay in 1918, showed how a snb> 

' stantial increase of wages could be obtained by concerted and 
sustained action on the part of mill hands and Government 
employes and also how employers could resist extravagant 
demands by means of organized oppositiop . The strike was 
long only a mild way of ventilating grievances and there were 
no labour organizations behind the workmen most of whom are 
illiterate. Neither employers nor workmen, as corporate 
bodies, had made satisfactory arrangements for the performance 
of functions which trade unions in the West have taken upon 
themselves.’ 


(i 


During the past few years, however, systematic efforts 
ave been made to organize labour and labour unions were 


1 The jobber is still the master of the situation and finds it to bis 
interest that there should be frequent changes among the hands.* ^ — Collector 
of Bombay, reviewing Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories in 1912. 
Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald thus described the situation. — ** One finds this 
industrial class swarming in over-crowded coolies* lines, sometimes regiment- 
ed by an overseer to whom the workers owe their job and wbo in consequence 
demands commissions from them, sometimes living in ordinary working class 
parts of the town under exceptionally hard conditions.** 
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first started in Madras. The movement has novr spread and ' 
different classes of vrorkers. in different parts of the country .i 
are being organized in unions. It will take some time before 
they assume the shape and the functions of labour organiza- 
tions in western countries but they are clearly moving in that ’ 
direction. An All India Labour Conference, convened to elect 
a representative for attending the international labour confer- 
ence, was a significant move and showed the trend of the 
development in India. 

263. Employers* Doty : — A few conscientious em*. 
ployers are trying to provide good houses and other amenities 
of life to their workmen and education to their children ; and 
the arrangements made in this connection are satisfactory 
The example must, however, be widely copied, and employers 
must realise that action in this direction is as much in their 
‘'own interest as in that of the working men. No one would like 
to have here the labour troubles that have now become a 
common, chronic feature of industrial life in the West . Buti 
the remedy for this does not lie in keeping workmen- ignorant, j 
indifferent and unorganized ; it lies rather in timely measures, 
taken to avoid the mistakes and to prevent the e vils of the West. 
The time seems to be coming when the Indian workmen will 
appreciate the remark of a leader of Western labour that *' one 
with an experience of the West must look upon this commercial 
philanthropy with grave misgiving, whatever immediate benefit 
it may be to the workers.”* 

In the face of the illiteracy that prevails in the country' 
and of the apathy on the part of workmen as well as employers, 
the solution of the problem is very difficult. The operatives 
are at the mercy of jobbers and money-lenders to whom they 
are driven by ignorance,^ extravagance and vic^ Disorganiz4-' 
tion of the old social and economic system and illiterMy are 


1 J. Bainsay Macdonald. 

2 “It shoald always be remembered that the Indian labourer must be- 
led and not driyen. He is not aa is the inhabitant of western lands consum- 
ed by the desire to rise in the -wfdcld. The caste and joint family system hold 
him bach and he is content -with the same simple fate and surroundings a» 
his father had before him. If dissatisfied with conditions of work in town, 
he will make no complaint but go back to his -villago life. ’’—Fremantle : 
■Report on the condition of labour in the United ProTinces. 
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the two principal obetsoles in the way of the promotion of tha 
well-being of the working olasees. The problem must be tackled 
ftom the two ends, the employer and the workpeople. The 
employers in their own interest, have to organize the supply of 
labour and promote its efficiency. The labour population in 
towns is a floating population and employers are not sure if 
their money would be usefully spent on its improvement. £But 
it is pointed out that if life in the centres of industry is made 
more attractive than it now is, the workmen may be induced 
to live there, more or less permanently, in spite of their attach- 
ment to the village home and landi^ The proper housing of 
factory hands, the education of their children and a general 
improvement in the conditions of work in factories, are direc- 
tions in which reform is required. There has already been 
much talk about these questions, but there are only a few 
isolated instances of employers who have taken them up 
seriously. On the whole, there is apathy and lack of concerted 
action in these matters. ' 

In other countries there are splendid organizations of 
'workmen, and they have now won for themselves an important 
place in public life. Their action is both beneficent and militant. 
The trade unions help their members in a variety of ways and 
try generally to improve the position of the working classes. 
On the militant side also they have won notable suooesss, parti- 
cularly in lessening hours of work and increasing wages, and 
the State itself has come to the assistance of the labourers by 
making arrangements for old age pensions, insurance against 
sickness and disablement, ^here is unfortunately a tendency 
among workmen to go to extremes in the matter of strikes and 
here they have lost public sympathy which is their great 
asset.^ 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Sakebi, up to-date and ideal 
arrangements have been made for the housing and the general comfort of 
labourers. But even at Jamshedpur there was recently a strike on a large 
scale which indicated the advent of new conditions. Employers of labour in 
several cotton mills and other factories are also making similar provision. 

* Welfare funds ’ have thus been started in connection with certain mills in 
Bombay and large amounts taken out of profits are to be utilised in promot- 
ing the well-being of the operatives. •Dispensaries and grain shops.'are attach- 
ed to factories and chawls have been erected in the vicinity of mills for 
Jiotuitig workmen. 
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Unskilled labourers and women are, as a rule, at a dis-. 
advantage and have to be content with low wages and an> 
satisfactory conditions of work. But coolies in docks and other 
places where great physical strength is required in lifting and 
carrying about heavy loads, earn high wages. In India,' 
labourers are scattered, except in large industrial centres, and 
concerted action is impossible in their case. Tha old caste 
organizations are unsuited to factory life as in factories there 
is a promiscuous mixing up of people of dif ferent castes. The 
tlVfiS 61 nave to be adapted to their environments so 

that they may try to improve them. Even where workmen are 
congregated in numbers, they are helpless, without leaders and 
without organization. Spread of education among them wi^ 
alone enable them tcTTlIl'imrBtSTmWlP flgTTtS " ftUd' BU l'l!I'Ske| 
efforts to improve their condition. * 

The lot of the labourers engaged in -factories, mines, rail- 
ways and on plantations may be improved by the beneficent 
action of far<seeing and sympathetic employers, as much as by 
combined pressure brought to bear upon them by the operatives. 
In agriculture and the other indigenous industries in whi^ 
the bulk of the Indian labourers are engaged, combined action 
on the part of workmen is not to be expected and only the good 
sense of the employers must be trusted to ensure satisfactory 
conditions of work and decent wages. There is a large amount 
of casual labour employed in these industries, and its wages 
are determined by the number and the needs of the workmen. 
The employer will usually give his labourers just enough to 
enable them to keep body and soul together and they are often 
at his mercy. Such labour is lazy and careless and dear evem 
for low wages. 

264. Housing and Sanitation -.—Workers in factories, 
in mines and on the plantations form a small part of the total 
labour force of the country. The condition of factory worker® 
has attracted greater attention because it is more conspicuous 
and it involves the evils of modern industrialism. But there is 
no reason to suppose that workmen engaged in other industries 
are better off, though there are in their position certain com- 
pensating circumstances present. Now that labour is beiner 
organized and is preparing to take the problem of improvement 
in its own hands, it may be expected that progress in the direc- 
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tion of highor wages, fewer hours of work, sanitation, housing^ 
&o.t will be steadily kept in view and systematio efforts will b« 
made to achieve it. 

That the efficiency of Indian labour is low and that th» 
Indian workman is content with a very low standard of com- 
fort, is admitted on all hands. It is stated that *' the Indian 
workman, speaking generally, takes advantage of the greater 
earning power given to him by increased wages to do less work, 
and shows no desire to earn more money by working more 
regularly or by improving his own efficiency.J^ ' The Indus- 
trial Commission made a careful inquiry into tms aspect of the 
labour problem and was inclined to take the view that 'the 
remedies f or this state of affairs are a rise in the standard of 
comfort and an improvement in public health’. Education, 
improved housing and a general policy of betterment, in which 
an organization for the care of public health must play a 
prominent part, are the means suggested to attain the desired 
end. Shorter hours of work, facilities for amusement, provision 
of cheap shops for the sale of articles of everyday consumption, 
eo*operative societies, are some of the principal measures that 
>muBt be taken to bring about a substantial improvement in the 
condition of factory labour. 

The housing problem is one of the most urgent that must 
be tackled in this connection. Conditions in this respect vary 
from province to province. In oases where factories are situat- 
ed at a distance from towns, decent housing accommodation 
can be conveniently provided, r^ut in places where factories 
are located in thickly populate areas and in places where 
cheap and sufficient land is not available, bousing conditions 
are unsatisfactory. Qovernment and local authorities must co- 
operative with employers in securing suitable sites for erecting 
factories and housing workmen'N The duty of providing sani- 
tary houses cannot be thrown entirely on the shoulders of 
employers, though the latter cannot escape their responsibility 
in the matter. Some enlightened employers have been alive to 
their duty and housing and other arrangements made in certain 
mills and factories are worthy of imitation elsewhere. 

The position of Bombay city with reference to the location 
of mills and housings is peculiar. A few of the ' chawls * oooupi- 


1 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, Chapter XVI. 
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ed by factory and other workers, are the worst that can be im« 
agined. The report of the Industrial Oommigsion desoribg fli 
them thus : — "The rooms, especially those on the ground floorJ 
are often pitch dark and possess very little in the way of 
windows ; and even the small openings which exist, are olosea 
by the inhabitants in their desire to secure privacy and tel 
avoid the imaginary evils of ven tilation. The ground floors ara 
usually damp owing to an insufficient plinth ; the courtyards 
between the buildings are most undesirably narrow and, there* 
fore, receive insufficient sun and air. They are also very dirty. 
Water arrangements are insufficient and latrine accommoda* 
tion is bad, though the latter is being steadily Improved. A 
most insanitary smell bangs round these buildings.” Increased 
accommodation in healthy model chawls Is now being provid* 
ed in Bombay and radical improvements are expected from ther 
Development scheme now in progress. 

265* Other Needs : — ^As work in factories is strenuoust 
and exhausting, it is necessary that special measures should be x 
taken by the employers to relieve the physical and the mental 
pressure which long hours of labour entail upon the onera ttvas^^ 
The State must enforce the provision of these essential condi- 
,tions in the factories if employers require legal coercion. First, 
as repards hours of work, emnlovers gradually showed thei r* 
willingness to adopt a ten hours day. The ooniention tbai tbC 
Indian labourer is lazy, that he is not unwilling to work for 
twelve or more hours a day, and that a shortening of the 
working day will inevitably lead to a reduction in output, and 
therefore in wages, can not be allowed much weight because 
the existing conditions are, in any case, intolerable. In order 
to put in twelve hours’ work in the factory, the operative 
had to leave home at 5 or 5-30 A. M. and he returned at 8*30 or 
9 P. M. He has no time for recreation and leisure and life to 
him is not very pleasant. Belief is, therefore, imperatively 
necessary even if it causes some diminution of output and if a 
reduction of the working day does not increase the efficiency 
of labour. Humanitarian considerations, if not others also^ 
demand it. 

The employment of women and children is a question that 
requires even greater attention. As the law stands, women 
cannot be made to work longer than a fixed number of hours per 
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day but hera also a redaction seems to be called for; and there 
are besides several questions of social and moral importance 
which arise with reference to the way in which women are 
treated and the special concessions that must be granted to 
them. Children below the age of 9 could not be employed in 
factories and be made to work for more than 7 hoars on any day. 
The International Conference at Washington very properly re* 
commended that the minimum age for employment should be 
raised to 12. The minimum age for adults must likewise be raised 
from 14 to 16. There are complaints that the law is notoriously 
evaded in these matters in several factories, and that the ins- 
pectors are not able to cope with the evil.^There was recently 
a suggestion made to the effect that unofS^l and philanthropic 
agency should be allowed to co-operate with and supplement > 
ithe work of factory inspector^ and though there are practical 
idiffioulties in putting this profiosal into operation, it is undoubt- 
edly worth a trial. In any event, a stricter and more frequent 
supervision of factories is badly needed and the number of in- 
spectors must be increased. 

aee. welfare work : — It has come to be recognized as a 
f duty of employers to make varied provision for the physical , men- 
tal and moral well-being of their operatives; their responsibility 
does not end with paying the latter 'their fined wage and 
l^rbaps accommodating them in sanitary houses. Th e 
tTamatik and Buckingham Mills in Madras, the Tata Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur and a few other factories have been follow- 
ing a very liberal and far-sighted policy in providing houses, 
cheap grain shops, schools, recreation grounds, libraries and 
other amenities for the benefit of their work people. Philan^ 
thropio agencies have undertaken this very useful work in Bom- 
bay and Madras, the Social Service League taking the lead at 
the former place. These bodies of public-spirited people organize 
lectures and conduct night schools for the benefit of fac- 
tory workers. Outdoor games and trips are arranged for the 
children of the operatives and co-operative credit and other 
societies have been started for promoting thrift and relieving 
indebtedness. Special care is being taken to help women in 
their difficulties and more along these lines is required. 

Some employers in Bombay have shown active sympathy 
with this work and are giving financial help, enabling it to 
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^be carried on for the advantage of the operatives in their miils^ 
The Endian Industrial Oommission has emphasised the value 
of these activities of philanthropio agencies and urged the need 
of disinterested labours of private individuals and associations 
being bestowed upon the work. Snyh iMrAnniaa^ it 
sadly lacking, with one or two brilliant exoeptionfj^ The 
Commission feels that official organizations, as at present con- 
stituted, are ill-suited for work of this character and 
observes—" Government and local bodies as well as employers » 
however, can and should assist such efforts, both financially 
and in other ways ; but the direct participation of official 
agency in social welfare work must wait until the civic sense 
has become more fully developed, and we therefore think it 
out of place to make definite suggestions. 

It must be repeated that the particular attention that is 
being paid to the question of ameliorating the condition of 
factory labour does not warrant the inference that other work- 
men are too well off to require anything being done for their 
benefit or that at least they are not worse off than mill hands. 
The houses, the wages, the conditions of work &o. in the case 
of non-factory labour are in most oases, lamentable. Organiza- 
tion is difficult among them, and their cause also must be taken 
up by philanthropic associations. Every town and even every 
village has this problem to face, and the city slums and the 
‘ paracheries’ are a scandal. Filth, vice, disease, poverty and 
misery are rampant in these places. Improvement of general 
sanitation and of public health is a problem of supreme impor- 
tance which confronts municipal and local bodies and until it 
Us solved, there is little prospect of any substantial bettering 
{of the condition of labour. 

2C>7» Government Action: — The serious labour unrest 
which prevailed in the different parts of the country and broke 
out. from time to time, into strikes in 1919. naturally raised 
-the question if the circumstances did not call for an inquiry 
into the condition of factory workers and did not point to the 
necessity of soma mflaaiiyAijf b eing taken to establish concilia- 
tion boards and a system of arbitratiopr A resolution was” 

1 Report page 192. 
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moved in the Supreme Legislative Oounoll, urging the appoiutr 
ment of a commission to go into the whole problem of factory 
labour, strikes and so forth and to deal with the extraordinary 
labour situation which had arisen in the country. Speaking, 
on behalf of Government, Sir Thomas Holland expressed 
sympathy with the object of the resolution and described what 
steps were being taken to carry out the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission in that behalf. ' 

The Bombay mill strike of January 1920, characterised as 
a ‘ lightning ’ strike, declared without any notice being given to 
the employers, had roused a great deal of bitterness in the minda 
of employers, workmen and the public. The mill hands were 
obstinate in refusing to return to work until their demands 
about higher wages and other concessions were fully conceded 
and the employers would not make a move unless the workers 
first went back to the mills. A deadlock was thus created and 
the labour situation bore a most threatening aspect ; and an 
agreement was reached only through the intervention of a con- 
\ ciliation committee composed of public-spirited leading men, 

I and especially of the Governor. similar situation had to bo 
faced in Abmedabad at a later dMe. There were as many as 86 
strikes in the course of a few months during that year. Nearly 
one third of these involved more than 1,000 workers in each 
case and a total of nearly 2^ lakhs of operatives.^ All this 
pointed to the urgent necessity of Government revising a 
machinery for dealing with the labour problems which bad 
arisen in the country, ^The Factory Act clearly required 
amendment and other m^sures on western lines intended tO' 
meet labour conditions, oharaoteristio of western countries, 
became obviously necessary.'S It is not, of course, possible to 


1. Kefei’cnce wii8 made to the necessity of primary education among 
the labouring classes, to the position and prospects of skilled artisans, to the 
effects of a low standard of comfort of factory labour on its efficiency and to 
welfare work among the operatives. It was stated that there was a keen 
demand for factoiy labour and that little apparent desire on the part of 
workmen to increase their efficiency and little prospect of their being 
able to do so. Labour, it was declared, was growing move conscious of its 
wants and power and showed signs of a capacity for organization. An 
examination of the whole position was, therefore, called for with a view to 
the devising of suitable remedies. 
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apply western methods wholesale to India as Indian labour ia 
not yet as organized as that in other oountriest "and can not be 
dealt with without special reference to local conditions. 

The principal demand of factory workers during the strikes^, 
was for a rise in wages and a special allowance to cover the 
increase in the cost of living due to prevailing high prices.. 
It was not only operatives in factories that struck work from 
time to time. ^Efbe strike weapon has been used by postal 
^ and railway ^ployes and municipal scavengers and tram- 
waymen with varying success. Labour was not, however, 
sufficiently organized, trained and experienced to make a 
grievance of the management and the conditions of work 
in the factories ; but a claim to secure a reduction of the 
hours of work was being put forward. The fact that an interna- 
bional labour conference had met at Washington and appro ved^ 
)f certain conventions, encouraged labour in this country in 
asking for concessions which had not figured as important 
lemands in industrial disputes before that time. The problem 
m f&ct6fy“TAl)uur was tliua bTOUgUt to a head by a combination 
of various circumstances, and the adoption of some conventions ^ 
and their embodiment in an amended Factory Act became 
inevitable. 

2€>S« Indin ntid Intcrneitioiml Lsibour s — The interna- 
tional treatment of questions relating to labour legislation had 
been tried off and on for a number of years in Europe, but the 
important part labour had played in winning the war for the 
Allies, forced the claims of the working classes on the special 
attention of the Powers which met to formulate the* terms of 
peace with Germany early in 1919. The Paris Peace Conferenc e 
appointed a commission to inquire into iiie con<iitiona oi 
employment of labour and the international machinery tha^ 
should be devised to take common action on matters relating 
thereto. The labour convention proposed by the Commission 
was adopted by the Peace Conference, and it nrQvi<^ e<j 
constitu tion of an internationa l organization to which all 
members of the League of i^^ations would belong and which 
would consist of an IntarnittiQnAl ncir\farar^ c& and an 

International Labour Office as part of the machinery of thie 
Ifc was provided that the first Labour Conference was 
to meet at Washington in October, 1919. 
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How labour shot into international importance as a. result 
of the War and the peace treaty, may be seen from the signi* 

’ ficant fact that the very Covenant of the League of Nations 
which is embodied in the Peace Treaty, contains, in Article 23, 
declarations regarding the obligation of the nations to take 
steps to “secure and maintain fair and humane conditions of 
labour for men, women and children ** ; and Part XIII of the 
Peace Treaty contains the necessary provisions relating to the 
international treatment of labour questions. C^ndia is an ori- 
ginal member of the League and was also entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Labour Conference as a separata contracting 
party^ Special treatment of countries like India where labour 
conditions are not precisely similar to those obtaining in 
Western countries generally* was provided by Article 405 of 
the Treaty, which stated that the Conference shall have due 
regard to those countries in which climatic conditions, im- 
perfect development of industrial organization and other 
circumstances make the industrial conditions substantially 
different, in framing its recommendations. Delegates to the 
Conference were to be representative of employers, wormken 
and Governments and were to be nominated by the last of 
these. 


The 


t on, p assed draft conventions on the questions of the maximum 
weetly hours of work, the prevention of and provision against 
unemployment, the employment of women and children in un- 
healthy processes, employment of women before and after child 
birth and during night and the question of the minimum age for 
the employment of children and the employment of children 
during nighl^ So far as India and other Asiatic countries were 
concerned, t^se conventions were suitably modified to fit in 
with their peculiar codition^ An 8 hours ’ day and a 48 hours 
week were adopted for general application, but it was provided 
that “ i p British India the D rinciolaQf ftaiTfar- hnni-a* ahall 

be adopted for all workers in the industries at present covered by 
the factory acts administered by the Government of India, in 
mines and in such branches of railway work as shall be 
specified for this purpose by the competent authority A 
sixty hours* week had already been voluntarily adopted by the 
mployers of labour in many of the Indian factories, but the 
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Washington oonventions needed the ratifioation of the Legis- 
lature before they could be enforced. 

^T he draft conventions were accordingly submitted to the* 
two houses of the Indian legislature in February, 1921 and 
ratified by the Government of IndiaA Besides ratifying the- 
two important conventions relating tCme 60 hours’ week and 
the fixing of the minimum age of children for admission tO' 
factories at 12j^ovemment ratified a convention regarding un« 
employment which binds them only to supply statistics regard* 
ing unemployment to the international Labour Office^ They 
have also undertaken to examine the recommendation^ of the- 
conference about unemployment which seeks to prevent exao* 
tions by private employment agencies from labourers for find* 
ing out work for them, by prohibiting the establishment of 
such agencies as charge fees or carry on that business for 
profit. They have, likewise, undertaken to enquire into the 
possibility of making arrangements for the disinfection of 
wool infected with anthrax spores and to bring in legislation 
if it is found necessary to prevent the infection. The Washing* 
ton recommendation respecting the protection of women and- 
children against lead poisoning will also be given effect to. 
They have decided to examine, at the same time, the possibility 
of giving effect to the recommendation concerning the esta* 
blishment of Government Health Services. There are some 
unhealthy processes in manufacture and it is intended to 
provide, if necessary, besides an efficient system of factory 
inspection, a health service to look specially after sanitation! 
and health. The improvements suggested by the conventiona- 
were, as far as practicable and essentiaU'embodied in an amen* 
ded factory law which became the Factory Act of 1922 and. 
came into operation on 1st July, 1922. 

269. The Factory Act of 1922;— In view of tho 
principal provisions of the Factory Act of 1911, the new" 
Act was regarded as a very radical measure, and many of the 
changes embodied in it, were strenuously opposed by tbe- 
repiesentatives of employers of labour, though even they had 
become convinced of the inevitable character of the changes 
which were sought to be introduced. It demonstrates the* 
undoubted effect on India of organized strength built up by 
labour in western countries and the beneficial influence upon. 
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i;he condition of working olasseB in this country of interns* 
tional discussions and agreements in connection therewith. 
It is doubtful whether a radioal amendment of the Indian 
Factory Act of 1911 would have been possible in such a short 
time and without much fuss if it had not been for the pressure 
of international conventions. 

We give below a brief summary of the important changes 
embodied in the new Factory Act 

The age of application of the law to children is raised from 
14 to 15. 

The definition of ‘factory’ is extended to any premises in 
-which meohanioal or electrical power is used employing simulta- 
neously not less than 20 persons on any one day in the year and 
iiit may also be applied to any premises where not less than any 
10 persons are simultaneously employed whether or not mecha- 
^nioal power is used. 

Ko child can be employed without a medical nRTtifiQata.a nd 
ij ^der powers a re given to an inspeotor^when he is of opinion 

a 'employ ed' in li fabTory Is n^'^ger fit for employment, 

to require that the child shall cease to be employed until he has 
-been re-examined by a certifying surgeon. 

new provision prohibits the atmosphere of a factory being 
rendered so humid by artificial means as to be injurious to the 
health of the persons employed. 

'-^The inspector is given authority to compel the repair of 
buildings or machinery which are in a condition dangerous to 
human life or safety and in the case of imminent danger he 
may prohibit the use of machinery or plant until it is duly 
xepaired. 

Power is given to prohibit the presence in factories of 
«bildren under the minimum age of employment. 

L/ The emloyment of women and persons under 18 years is 
prohibited in zinc or lead works, in the manufacture of solder 
or alloys containing more than 10 pra cent, of lead or mixing or 
pasting in connection with the manufacture or repair of electric 
nooumulators. 

There are new and stringent provisions to protect the 
health of workers in zino and lead. 
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'^The rest intervals at periods not exceeding six hours are 
-to be for not less than one hour instead of half an hour ; and no 
person is to work for more than five hours continuously and in 
the case of a child for more than four hours. 

While another rest day than Sunday may be substituted, 
the change must not result in any person working for morethan 
10 consecutive days without a whole day’s holiday. 
v>*^he maximum hours for child employment in each day are 
reduced from seven to six hours. 


The minimum age limit for children is raised from nine to 
but this will not apply to any child lawfully employed in a 
factory on or before July 1, 1921. 


'•‘'"Wo person is to be employed in a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week (the previous limit was 72) or for more 
than 11 hours in any one day. 


Certain powers of general or special exemption from these 
restrictions may be given by the local Government to meet 
seasonal or other exceptional conditions or to carry out work 
on urgent repairs. 

Where such exemption is granted, overtime beyond the 60 
hours a week is to be paid for at not less than 1|4 times the 
normal rate. 


The statutory limitation of hours does not apply to persons 
defined by rules to be holding positions of supervision or 
managemnt or to be employed in a confidential capacity. 

There may be special exemptions for indigo, tea and coffee 
factories but in prescribing them the local Government is to be 
subject to the control of the Governor General in Council. 

The Governor General in Council is empowered to make 
rules for the adequate disinfection of wool for the prevention of 
Anthrax. 

The fine for breaches of the Act is raised from Bs. 200 to 
Bs. 500; and the Court is empowered to pay compensation to 
injured presons or their families out of the fine. 

270. Trade Unions and Legislation:— The trade uni- 
on movement in India is sti ll i^ {wfanAy Iq the large 
majority of oases, the are outsidswi^ 

inspired with sympathy for the cause of labour or desirous 
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of doing some service to the unorganized and ignorant work-- 
ing classes, and not men who have themeselves been workers 
and risen from the ranks. (The average factory worker is more 
often than not an agrioutlurist and listless and lukewarm 
and the enthusiasm roused in him by a strike is shortlived and 
seldom takes the shape of steady and sustained interest in his 
own or the common welfare of the whole clasi^ The movement 
is, however, well organized and artrong among some workers. 
It is believed that there are in the whole of India about lOO 
trade unions with a total membership of well-nigh upon lakhs 

of members. There are in Bombay city alone a. , dozen welU 
regulatod tinienn, most of ibem started in the course of 1920 and 
1921 with a membership ranging between..^50.ja;lld 10^000 eag h. 
AhmedadadhM 10 unions which are believed to be well-managed. 
Many of the workmen's associations are not trade unions in th# 
accepted sense of the word and have no regular funds and do 
not function as active unions.' (^An all India Trade Union 
Congress has been started to comlnne the trade unions and has 
Its headquarters in Bombay, ^^egular membership, punctual 
payment of subscriptions, a iSfrong and active executive and 
continuous effort for the progress of the movement, which are 
the characteristic features of trade unionism in the west, are 
lacking in India, and it is to be seen how development shapes 
itself in the near future. 

In the mean while, questions of tremendous importance to^ 
labour such as legislation in connection with the registration 
and protection of trade unions and provision of compensation to 
workmen are under discussion and measures to establish a suit- 
able machinery for conciliation and arbitration are being 
thoucrl^t out. As Mr. M ontague, when Secretary of State for In- 
dia, in reply to a deputation that waited on him in connection 
with trade union legislation contemplated in this country, said: 

there is no provision in India for the registration of trade un« 
ions ; there is no provision in India for vesting the property of 
trade unions in Trustees with power to sue and^liability to be 


1 According to the Industrial Disputes Committee: 1921-22, nominally 
there were in existence at the time of its inquiry, 18 unions with 79,614 mem- 
bers in Bombay, 12 unions with 20,863 members in Ahmedabad and 17 unions 
with 8,264 members in the rest of the Presidency! 
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/fiUBd in respect thereof; there is no legislation in India for thei 
protection of trade unions against certain actions of tort or in 
peaceful picketing.*' All these matters have to be provided 
for by effective legislation. Trade unionism and legislation in 
connection with it, have grrown steadily is England in the midst 
of severe trial and trouble and adjustments have been made 
from time to time as they were found neoesssry. British labour 
legislation will provide a valuable guide in India but it will 
have to be modified in important respects before it can be applied 
to the conditions obtaining here. The problem bristles with 
legal and practical difS'oulties, but it has to be faced ; and there 
is a consensus of opinion in the country that trade union 
legislation calculated to protect and to facilitate the nrogreae 
o f labour, is urgently required . 

Labour strikes and l ockouts havint^ pow become a fan^^^MT 
feature of the industrial life of the country , the question 
'iliWlf&n'y'SWSS'ir fl" Vis not possibJIo to compose the differ- 
ences between employers and their workmen in an amicable 
manner so as to avoid the waste, the hardship- and the 
bitterness that the struggle always creates. A good deal of 
experience has been gained in this connection in other coun- 
tries and the machinery of voluntary and compulsory concilia- 
tion and arbitration has been set up with a consi^rable amount 
of success. In 1921, the Oove TTimant r»f 'Rninhap- , 

committee, the Industrial Disputes Committee nn thn rrnnin 
ifqeadation of the provincial Legislative to consider 

and report upon*~tEe precticability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settlement of industrial 
disputes. The committee came to the conclusion that in all 
oases of dispute a * Court of Inquiry should be constituted on 
the application of either party, that a court of conciliation 
should be constituted only on the application of both parties 
to dispute and that Government should have power to move 
\without the application of either party only when peace, order 
Ipnd good government are seriously prejudiced. Works com- 
mittees have recently been established in some factories with 
a similar object and a few of them are reported to be doing well. 

271. Position and Prospects The outlook.i’» »- 
ia distinctly fav f>in-*blA- The claims of labour to better 
treatment and the national importance of improvement in the 
73 
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the employers have come to concede the necessity of measures 
to organise and protect labour though they complain that work- 
men who have learned to strike and fight for higher wages and 
rights, are not inclined to enhance their efficiency and produoti- 
vity . ThA nlRce which labour has secured in an international 
orj^anizstiop set up and supported by the leading countries of 
the world and its admission to an international brotherhood 
of workers has r aised its status and._ arm^ it with eflfec tive 
weapons f -pip The experience of the west is 

being fully drawn upon to provide lessons for solving in- 
dustrial problems in India, and legislative and other measures 
are being taken to safeguard and promote its best interests. 
Labour questions are, likewise being discussed in bodies in 
which the workers are avowedly represented. The second 
labour conference was held in 1920 at Oenoa and con- 
sidered questions regarding the conditions of seamen’s work. 
The Indian Government did not ratify any of the conventions 
but instituted an inquiry into the methods of seamen’s recruit- 
ment. The third international conference was held at Geneva 
in October, 1921 and considered questions mainly regarding 
agricultural labour. The value of the deliberations and resolu- 
tions of these conferences to Indian labour will depend not 
only on the advocacy of its cause before the meetings of that 
body but on the effect that will be given to the recommenda- 
tions made. 

(j / There is no doubt about the fact that the condition of fac- 
tory labour is steadily improving as regards wages, housing 
and the general conditions of work and the standard of living. 
It can not be said that the improvement in real wages is 
satisfactory in all industries or that it is adequate. Where 
l abour IS organired. anil AftHiTA In intoino trr. 

elsewhere, the workmen do not receiv e their 
£ue. Welfare work is being vigorously oarrisd in Bombay 
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And Bome other places by institutions like the Social Service 
League. Increase i n rani wanr^a fmpyftixAiiriant fp 
respects are not, therefore, uniform in all industries and for all 
grades of labour. The following statement shows the position 
for Bombay 

Index Numbers showing increase in the cost of living and 
nominal and real wages in Bombay in April, 192S. 


Men. 

Mill Operatives : — 

1914 = 100 

Cost of living 

Nominal 

Wagas. 

Real 

Wages. 

Hme workers. 

162 

189 

117 

Piece 1 , 

Power House and Main- 

162 

174 

108 

tenance Staff. 
Miscellaneous. 

162 

183 

113 

Stores and Godowns. 

162 

166 

103 

Ramoshis 

162 

204 

126 

Mill Clerks* 

Women. 

162 

192 

119 

lime Workers. 

162 

159 

99 

Piece ,, 

162 

169 

105 

Mill Sweepers. 

and Childrens 

162 

187 

116 

Full time. 

162 

180 

112 

Half „ 

162 

185 

115 


The following is the position in Assam and Calcutta ; — 


Average Monthly wage on Assam Tea Plantat ions. 


1913-14 

Bb. a. P 

Men. 5 11 5 

Women. 5 6 9 


1917-18 
- Rb. a. P. 
8 10 6 
7 9 5 


1918-19 
Rb. a. P. 
8 10 11 
8 13 2 


Wages in Calcutta Jute Mills {Per 


1914 

1921 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3-44 

5 

5*6 

9-2 


Week). 


Spinners. 

Weavers. 
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272. What is a Tax?: —It now remains to consider 
the claims of the last sharer in the national dividend* viz. the 
State. The part taken by the State in wealth-creation is in- 
direct and, in certain exceptional cases, also direct. The State 
is not a parasite which receives an income that it does not earn. 
The services it renders by providing for defence and the main- 
tenance of order, the making and enforcing of laws, and for the 
promotion of education and public health, are of very high value; 
and wealth-production would be difficult and inefficient, if not 
impossible, without them. It is the organized community 
whose members contribute to the expenses of government in 
whom its sovereignty is vested; and the latter may also receive 
rents and profits, in its capacity of landlord or industrial orga- 
nizer. The methods of revenue have varied from time to time 
and country to country ; and popular control over the expen- 
diture of national revenue, depends upon political liberty and 
constitutional rights enjoyed by the people* 
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The right of the ruler to take a share of the iueome of each 
tBubjeot and to Jevy imposts of i^rious kinds on different forms 
of ^wroalth produced by the peopla, has alway s been recogni2sed in 
India. A good ruler was expected to levy moderate taxes so 
that they might not press heavily upon his subjects ; but their 
range was usually very wide though their individual producti- 
vity was unequal, and in the majority of oases, small. The 
ancient law-givers of India lay down what shares the king 
may take and describe the duty the people owe him to pay 
the taxes. The words * duty * * aid ’ &o. used in England to 
signify the contributions taken by the king .from the people, 
are suggestive in this respect.*/ In pre-British times, cesses 
and fees, as well as direct and inolreot taxes, were well-known 
in India ; and they were all levied on a well-defined and 
regulated systemAThe science of finance is a recent growth 
and the principles of taxation have been steadily evolved. 
Principles of equity, faculty or ability or benefit derived 
and equality of sacrifice, have been developed ; and the states- 
man is expected to weigh carefully the social, economic and 
political effects of the taxes 'he imposes. 

Some of the so-called taxes are merely fees or prices paid 
for specific services rendered by the State or the public powers. 
In reality there is no idea of a quid pro quo^ or of a direct ex- 
change of services between Government and people, involved in 
taxation, and their membership of society imposes upon people 
the duty of contributing towards the expenses of the State. A 
tax has been defined as*‘a compulsory contribution of the 
wealth of a person or body of persons for services rendered by 
the public powers.*’ 2 An attempt is, of course, made to assess 
the individual’s contribution on the basis of the degree of his 
ability to pay, measured by his income, and to exact, as far as 
practicable, an equal amount of sacrifice from all. Taxation is 
also used as an indirect means to promote certain ends which 
apparently lie out of the province of the taxing authority, such 
as correcting the inequalities of wealth-distribution and the 
promotion of healthy consumption. The State normally dete 
mines each year how much it will require for its expenditure. 

1 See Seligman : Essays in Taxation. 

2 Bastable : Pnblic Finance. 
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and distributes the amount among various forms of taxation. 
In times of emergency it borrows to cover its expenditure that 
can not be met with taxation and secures a part of its revenuo 
from its property and industrial and commercial undertakings. 

273* Indigenous Tax^System: — From time immemorial, 
rulers in India have regularly taken from their subjects contrU 
butions of wealth or services for the maintenance of themselves 
and their governments. The people were made to pay in a 
variety of ways ; and while the payment of taxes was acknow** 
ledged as a duty in view of the benefits derived from the 
functions performed by the Government, onerous impositions 
were condemned as tyrannical. dM'o^fl^ ation of incidence was 
a characteristic feature of a good system of taxation. Manu 
says: — "After due consideration the king shall always fix in 
his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both he 
himself and the man who does the work receive (their due) 
reward." His idea as to the method of tapping the people^s 
wealth, is expressed thus: — "As the leech, the calf and the bee 
take their food little by little, even so must the king draw 
from his ^realm moderate annual taxes." The importance of 
moderate taxation is brought out in the following : — "Let him 
not cut up his own root (by levying no taxes), nor the root of 
other (men) by excessive greed, for by cutting up his own root 
(or theirs), he makes himself or them wretched." ’ 

The king must himself live in becoming dignity, maintain 
his army and his civil officials to proctect the people, preserve 
peace and order and promote the well-being of the subjects. 
He, therefore, shared in the wealth produced* by the different 
classes of the population and distributed his demand among 
them according to their occupations and capacity. We find 
from the accounts of ancient king-craft that taxes imposed 
.upon different forms of wealth and different classes of people 
are distinguished and personal services are exacted from 
mechanics and artisans. A^fiftietb part of the increments of 
cattle and gold and the eighth, sixth or twelth part of crops is\ 
allowed by Manu. Heavier taxes are justified by the excepA 
tional needs of the ruler, e, g, war. Proceeds of regular taxes 


1 Manu, VII 131,132, 133 ; VIII 130, See also the Author’s Dawa of 
Modern Finance in India. 
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are clearly dietinguished from the income from royal lands^ 
forests and other property- Eautilya gives a formidable list 
of the sources of the king’s revenue. This system was handed 
down to later periods of Indian history, and Hindu- and Maho- 
medan rulers had a comprehensive system of taxation into 
whose net cultivators, traders, artisans, craftsmen, professional 
men were all caught ; and excise, customs and transit duties 
. were a regular feature of the system. 

The Moguls and the Marathas esse ntially followed the 
same ilBfUl PFUU tlUU Kinr IliSlf SVsessments and colleofions wVire 
ahimaied b^ihe two-fold principle that the Government must 
draw from the people a sufficient revenue through different 
sources and that fiscal arrangements must be devised in such 
a way that they might not prove oppressive to the tax-payers 
while they allowed none to escape, except those specifically 
exempted. The right of the State to levy taxes upon all classes 
of people except a few favoured sections of the community, 
was rigorously enforced but exemptions and deductions were 
liberally allowed in oases where the incidence was calculated 
to prove unfair or oppressive. Abul Faz] makes the following ob- 
servation regarding the connection between national prosperity 
and the fiscal demands of the State : — “But the success of these 
operations (corporeal or intellectual labour on the part of 
different ranks of people put forth for recruiting animal 
strength), which tend to the ease and comfort of every condi- 
tion of life depends upon the justice of monarobs, and the 
integrity and ability of their ministers, “;for every country 

has something peculiar to itself So that it behove th the 

officers of Government, in their respective districts, to attend 
to every case of those circumstances, that the demands of the 
state may be fixed accordingly.”' 

274* Present System of Taxation The Govern- 
ment of the East India Company succeeded to this indigenous 
system of taxation above described ; but it took the British 
Government more than three generations to evolve order out 
of the chaos which prevailed in the finances of the country 
and to correct the abuses which had found their way into the 
system. Some of the important taxes were farmed out, and petty 


1 Ayeen Akberi. 
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4MSBee w«te numerous and oppressive. Oommodities, aoiions, 
produotioB, sale, consumption were all taxed and the system 
had oome to be harrassing to the people, ^he British Qovern- 
ment slowly abandoned the petty exaotionB and concentrated 
upon the bigger sources of revenue e. g. the land tax. As the 
fiscal arrangements stand at present, the revenue of the Indian 
Government is made up of different elements V (1) income from 
its own property, lands, forests, railways Iea»»d out to oom> 
panies, royalties etc. (t) income from its commercial under- 
takings like railways directly managed by the State, Canals, 
the Post OfSoe, monopolies of sale, opium &o. and (3) taxation 
proper, viz. contribution levied upon the people (i) directly, 
like the land tax and the income tax -and Hlrn 

taxes upon oo mmodities e. g. (mstom^ duties and 

upor^n^OSaL.Al»l»B-J^^ duties. In India, 

there have been, far years, tvro taxing autharitles, the Govern- 
ment of India and the local bodies and now the power of 
taxation has been conferred upon the ^Provincial Governments 
also. The revenues of the latter have *been comparatively 
small and the bulk of the taxation has been imposed by the 
Government of India and its revenues have been supplemented 
by its share in the provincial revenues. The Prjvincial Govern- 
ments have recently acquired the power of independent taxa- 
tion, and certain sources of revenue have been definitely 
assigned to them so as to be under their complete control. 

(I) One striking feature of the Indian tax system is the 
I comparatively large proportion the land tax used to bear to the 
total State revenue. At one time it was fully one-half of the 
total ; only twenty years ago it was 31 per cent. Now it is 
mth-±hfl growth of indyBtriflH itnd f.rarl a 
and the increase in the manufacturing and commercial activi- 
ties of the people, this ratin has steadily (Reclined, and the 
contribution of the jothgrJ^gi;^ to the national exchequer has 
become very nyjchJ^argjerJJ^an it was a few years ago In a 
previous Chapter we have dealt at some length with the subject 
of land and shown that t fee Indian land revenue is a property 
tax or a tax on agricultural incomes, that land in indla is not\ 
as is often times supposed, the property of the State, and that,^ 
therefore, income derived from it cannot be regarded as rent 
taken from tenants. India is said to be one of the most lightly^ 
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E ad eoantrias in the world, and this statement Is mainl.v based 
the assumption that land revenue is a rent. Sir John 
lohey,* for instanoe, says : — The State in India has, at al 


-times, reserved to itself resources which, in other countries , 
belons to individuals and which render heavy taxation un - 
necessary. There is certainly no country in the world posses - 
-sins ^ civilized Government in which the public burdens ar i 
so light.” And further In England taxation supplie i 
five*sixths and in India not much more than one-fourth of thVi 
public income.” 


The last statement does not at all hold good, in any case, in 
recent financial conditions- It must not be forgotten that the 
Indian system of taxation is the system of a poor and mainly 
agricultural country and that it has not been under the 
control of the Indian people. The land tax was the mainstay 
of all governments in the world before the development of the 
modern extensive and complicated industrial organization. 
-Formerly land was the only valuable property and index of 
income, that could be taxed, but now other sources of revenue 
are much more important and productive. The economic evolu- 
tion which is taking place in India is bound to move in the 
■same direction, and in the future the proceeds of the land tax 
will bear a smaller ratio to the total revenue of Government 
than they do at present. The land tax is now an entirely pro- 
vincial source of revenue and will become more and more a 
local tax. 


(2) With the gradual expansion of foreign and internal trad^ 
and of large-scale manufactures, on every side, with the exten-\ 
sion and improvement of the means of communication, and with ) 
the growth of banking, the income-tax, customs and excise and 
stamp duties as also new taxes like inheritance duties, are sure 
to assume greater importance. Land revenue is a kind of income .. 
O t- property tax ; in Bengal and north Madras, it is a fixed quanti- 
ty ; and other incomes and properties have so far escaped their 
reasonable burden, though license duties and trade taxes have 
l>8en tried and a low general income tax has been in existence 


1 India, its Administration and Progress. 
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for over a generation, ^he Indian tax-system requires re* 
adjustment and radical improvementi^The resources of the dif*^ 
ferent classes of the population must be tapped by a suitable 
method of taxation that will levy a just and fair contribution 
on all. ^nd the comfort Sir John Strachey administers is no 
comfort at all, because his remark only shows that India is a 
poor country and that its tax-system is unsuited to its needs 
and changing conditions.^ 


^(3) Another noteworthy feature is that our customs revenue 
has been, comparatively speaking, small, and the free-trade 
conscience of our Government and the pressure of British 
manufacturers and merchants have been mainly responsible for 
this state of things^ The war ha a ft pow e rful -h ns filer 

which has forced 

and other changes which would have taken years to commend 
themselves. A^ig^ tariff. flama .a a , a., ^ necasaitv .a nd ha s 

remained nafloaftiiiK. It is bound to continue 

for the very reasons for which it was long resisted. (4) Finan- 
cial centralization and the complete dependence of Provinc ial 
Governments on the convenience, whim and charity t h e 

central Government in the matter of taxation and expenditure 
constituted another drawback of the Indian system of finance. 
This defect has now been removed by t he almost compl ete 
s^arAtlOfi t Ufty^Ea s been effeotecl IbeVwee^ Imperial and Pro- 
^ncial finanoij Indian finance and taxation have ncrv^^ 
f^eral in character and scope and must be studied from that 
point of view. Decentralization is the keynote of the Reforms, 
and it is reflected in the financial as well as in other spheres. 
(5) A further weakness of the system lies in the poverty of the 
local bodies whose sources of income are unproductive and in- 
elastic and which are, therefore, not able to undertake those 
works of public utility which characterise the administration 
^ of local authorities in western countries. Attention has to be 
fixed upon national, provincial and local finance as distinguish- 
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ed from one another for oleamees of understanding ; and the^ 
system must, likewise, be viewed as a whole in order to attain 
a co*ordinated conception. 


/(6) Lastly, the power of the purse is not in the hands of 
the pBople and there is no popular control over taxation 
and expenditure except to a limited extent. \ Government, 
therefore, cannot and does not levy taxes which it ought, 
and does not spend those that jsre levied in the manner 
the tax- payers would like them to be spent, ^^e con<* 
stitutional reforms inaugurated by the passing of fee Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1919, confer this power of taxation, 
and control over expenditure in the Provinces with reference to 
the ‘transferred* departments, to popularly elected legislatures^ 
and the Government of India remains essentially unresponsible 
in matters financial except for fee greater amount of influence 
the Central Legislature can exercise through the new opport- 
unities which are provided to it.^Tho nature, the direction and 
the amount of expenditure have an important bearing upon the 
whole system of taxation; and the latter will not undergo 
satisfactory improvement unless and until national expenditure 
is brought under effective popular control. \ We shall bring out 
these points in the course of the present Chapter and shall 
attempt to show how financial reform of a comprehensive 
character is an urgent need in India in the interests of the 
welfare of the people. 


275. Financial Statistics: — Important changes were^ 
effected in the Indian system of taxation as a result of the 
stress of war conditions ; and the expenditure and the revenue 
of the country have expanded by long strides. Again, fee 
budget of the Central Government no longer includes provincial 
figures. We give below a comparative statement of fee revenue 
and expenditure charged to revenue, of the Government of 
India, in India and in England, for the last pre-war year and 
the current year. 
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1913-14 

1922-23 

(budget.) 



£ 

Rs. 

Principal Hoads - 




Land Rorenue 

... 

21.391.57^ 


Opium 


1,614,878 

3,09^30,000 

Salt 

... 

3,415,305 

6,86,03,000 

Stamps 

• •• 

5,318,293 


Excise 


8,894,300 


Customs 

• • • 

7.558,220 

45.41.84.000 

Taxes on Income 



^ . 22^11,39, 0Q0_ 

Other heads 


5,496,176 ' 

. 

2,35,85,000 

Total Principal Heads 

••• 

53,728,746 

79,84,41,000 

Interest 


1,352,119 

84,31,000 

Posts and Telegraphs 

• • • 

3,598,519 

1,75,28,000 

Mint Exchange &c. 


339,841 

3,22,31,000 

Receipts by Civil Departments 


1,408,286 

86,49,000 

Miscellaneous 


772,579 

66,11,000 

Railways ; Net Receipts 


17,625,634 

31,10,94,000 

Irrigation 


4,713,159 

1 

7,22,000 

Other Public Works 


298,640 

10,92,000 

Military Receipts 

1 

1,369,652 

5,54,14,000 

Contributions & Assignments to the 
Central Government by Provincial 
Governments 


9,20,65,000 

Total Revenue 

• •• 

85,207,175 

1,33,21,78,000 

Deficit 

•"i 


9,16,28,000 


1 Includes £ 1,950,250 on account of Income-tax. 
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1913-14 

1922-23 


£ 

Rs. 

Direct Demands on Revenue 

9,274,597 

5,53,32,000 

Interest 

1,515,653 

15,20,09,00» 

Posts and Telegraphs 

3,272,984 

97,32,000 

Mint, Cunency and Exchange 

132,630 

10,81,72^000 

Salaries and Expenses of Civil Depta. ... 

17,934,199 

^,74t06,p00 

Miscellaneous Civil Charges ... 

6,403,804 

4,05,91,000’ 

Famine Relief and Insurance •«. 

1,000,000 


Railways ; Interest and Miacellaneons 
Charges. ... 

12,836,137 

^^8,53,000 

Inigation 

3,531,867 

11,91,000 

Other Public Works 

7,010,038 

1,61,49,000 

Military Services ... 

21,265,765 

_.67, 72,14,000 

Miscellaneous Adjustments between the 
Central and Provincial Governments .»• 


63,29,000 

Total Expenditure ... 

83,177,638 


Add : — 



Provincial Surpluses 

325,692 


Deduct : — 



Provincial Deficits ...j 

608,578 


Total Expenditure Charged to 
Revenue 

82,894,752 

1,42,39.06,000 

Surplus 



Total ... 

85,207,175 

M2.39.Q6.QQa. 
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The following tabled will show the growth of revenue and 
expenditure during the past forty five years t— 


Year. 

Gross Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus (-f ) 
or 

Deficit ( - ) 

] 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1^75-76 

51,019,140 

49,013,871 

1,668,945 

1880-81 

50,228,038 

52,648,968 

- 2,420,930 

1885-86 

48,105,356 

49,973,174 

- 1,867,818 

1890-91 

54,444,668 

51,985,887 

-4- 2,468,781 

1895-96 

59,395,326 

58,372,660 

+ 1,022,666 

1900-01 

66,806,579 

65,139,375 

+ 1,670}204 

1905-06 

70,846,565 

68,754,337 

+ 2,092,228 

.1910-11 

80,682,473 

76,746,186 

+ 3,936,287 

1915-16 

84,413,537 

1 85,602,198 

- 1,188,661 

1920-21* 

(Budget) 

134,252,600 

Bs. 

102,248.000 

Rs. 

+ 2,004,600 

Rs. 

1920-21* 

(Accounts) 

1922-23* 

(Budget) 

116,80,47,592 

149,08,04,979 

- 32,27.59,387 

132,22,78,000 

142,39,06,000 

-9,16,28,000 





276* Barden of Taxation*: — The statistics given in the 
«bove statements'must be scrutinized with two important points 
in mind in order that they may yield a fruitful comparison. 
The finances of the Central Government are now separated from, 
those of the Provincial Governments ; and Bs. 80 to 90 orores 
must be added on the-income and expenditure sides in the latest 


1 The figures relating to years uf :to 1920-21 include the income and 
-exsenditure of the Central and the ProTincial QoTernments taken together. 

2 These figures represent the rerenue and expenditure of the Central 
Government as recast for ' facility of comparison in accordance with the 
present division of subjects between central and Provincial Governments. 

3 These figures relate only to the renenue and expenditure of the Central 
Government. 
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^figures to give * an idea of the finances of the country as a whole.. 
And secondly, the exchange value of the rupee must be noted. 
Looking to the needs of reform involving additional expen- 
diture, one will easily realize that the people cannot grudge 
their Government larger contributions in the form of taxes. 
But two conditions must here be satisfied : il ) that the existin g 
scale of expenditure should be so scrutinised as to result in all 
possible economy ; and (2) that-expenditure and taxation should 
be subject to the rigid oontr ol^:f the repr eff«Titativfta.jif..thft'~t>t^ 
payerij^ Neither condition is satisfied in India to-day, and the 
statement that the people of India are most lightly taxed, is 
unwarranted. /There is no absolute standard by which to judge 
of the lightne^f or heaviness of the burden of taxation, and the 
relation between it and the per capita income of the population, 
must be taken into consideration in judging in this matter. 
That the administration in India is more costly than it need be, 
that the country is one of the poorest on the face of the earth 
and that the people have little voice in levying and spending 
the taxes, are facts acknowledged by all. Expenditure regarded 
as essential for a nation, governs the amount of taxation and 
therefore the former must be subjected to severe scrutiny. 
Military expenditure in India throws a heavy burden upon 
the country compared to its resources; and retrenchment and 
-economy in it are urgently and imperatively called for. 

As an effect of the war, money has lost its purchasing 
power very considerably all the world over, and governments in 
the belligerent countries have had to raise vast sums by way of 
taxation out of the wealth of the population, decreased by 
destruction. A comparison of the incidence of taxation in 
India with that in other countries is not, therefore, likely to 
be particularly helpful. That the amount of taxation per head 
of the population in this country is comparatively small 
can not be denied. But the per capita taxation must be taken 
nlong with the per capita income of the Indian population, and 
it may be found that the sacrifice borne by the Indian taxpayers 
is not lighter than that made by the citizens of any other coun* 
iry. It is not the absolute amount but the relative burden that 
Is the true test in this matter. 

Those who seek to make out that India is the most lightly 
taxed country in the world because it receives the blessing of 
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dfScient buresuoratio administration for a cheap price, attempt 
to prove too much. To speak of the lightness of the inoidenoe 
of Indian taxation with admiration or satisfaction, Je like a 
wealthy man’s congratulations to his poor neighbour on the 
latter’s oomparatirely insignificant burden of expenditure. 
We do not complain so much of heavy taxation in Indi^ the 
burden of taxation must grow with the growing needs of the 
ypountry. We find fault mainly with the methods of ex penditure, 
rthe costliness of the administration and the inequality of the 

In the future, proportionately 
ihore revenue must come out of the pockets of the wealthy than 
now and the expenditure of the State must be economised and 
judiciously laid out. '% Che haste with which Government raised 
the scales of the salari^ of highly paid officials and made many 
appointments of Europeans on the eve of the inauguration of 
constitutional reforms calculated to confer greater political 
power upon Indians, is not reassuring and the new councils 
are handicapped by the huge commitments of Government. Th» 

nf fhn nf the hio^hAr Bervinea Ifl nanciTip. 

bitter heart burnings and has raised supremely important and 
highly delicate issues. No fiscal reform is possible till the cost 
of administration is substantially reduced. Army expenditure 
is the key to the solution of this aspect of the problem.\ 


277. The Land Tax: — Let us now proceed to examine 
the different sources of Government’s income and the nature 
of the taxes the people have to pay. The 1 An d tax is now e n- 
tirely nro yinfliftliaRii f" Vpnrlianli element in t^ e totS T 

hliTdgr taBniiTn -rh^***^ the people have to find for the expen- 
ses of the administration. Landlords and cultivators must 
certainly contribute, according to their ability, to the revenues 


of the State and unearned increment m ust be mo re he avily 
taxedj but not to countthe revenue"£Key pay as a tax is hardly 
correct or fair. (Enhancement of the land tax has been made 
from time to time and on the theory of State landlordism, 
it did not require legislative sanotion!S Under the recent 
Reform Act, the revision of land t^enue settlements is 
brought under the control of provincial legislatures. ^The land 
tax is erroneously regarded as a rent but is a property tax andi 
is often calculated to act as a tax upon agricultural income. 
As such, it must be regulated by the principles which apply to 
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income end other taxes. If the land tax is aToarsdly a share' 
of the net produce of the land, that is of income, there is no 
reason why exemption should not be allowed to a minimum as 
in the case of the income tax. If a salaried man or a shop- 
keeper with an income of say Bs 600 a year, earns exemption 
from the payment of the income tax, the small cultivator may 
claim similar concession in the matter of the land tax. ^ 

In all countries a land tax is a source of revenue to Qovem- 
ments. In former times a general property tax-was levied but it 
tended to become a tax on land and bouses ; and other forme of 
property e. g. personalty escaped taxation altogether. ^These 
ijiorms of property are now almost everywhere brought within the 
i^t of taxation! It is however produce or income rather than 
property that is taxed. Taxes must really be levid upon per- 
eons and corporations and not on property, and this is the ac- 
cepted principle underlying the income taxes of all countries, 
^he State in India has moved in its old grooves all these years 
and has not modified its policy of taxation so as to suit chang- 
ing conditions.^ We do not wish to suggest that the land 
' tax siiould be given up ; we urge that there should be equality 
And equity in its in oideno e t.Vi.t if hm ■ 

a ccording to tbe ability of the tax-paye r. A poll tax or a pro- 
perty tax, is a crude metliocl of raising State revenue, 
the land tax is assessed, in Bombay and Madras, upon each 
acre according to fertility, prices, general progress in villages 
and other conditions, irrespectively of the ability of the owner 
of the land to pay. Because a certain piece of land is presumed 
to be able to yield a certain amount of produce, therefore, it 
must pay from a sixth to a tenth of that produce to the State. 
Land is taken an as index of the ability of its owner to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the State; but his net income is hardly 
considered or taken into account. ^ 

«...>'The result of this is that the land tax may not be actually 
paid out of income from land, but out of other earnings viz. 
wages. Why should the agricultural labourer, — because the 
cultivator is often nothing more,— *be made to pay an income 
tax when craftsmen, artisans, petty shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, better circumstanced than he, are exempted from it ? 
. ^inipl y b ecause land is snppoeed to be the property of the statm 
IwliTcE represents the nanonT^'IIosTbrfhr h'dtdfflgs'lff 
75 
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wari provinoes are notoriously uneconomic and the cultivator 
has to supplement his scanty agricultural income by work 
elsewhere.' And yet he must pay the land tax. The indebted- 
ness of rayats is heavy and the land tax may often have to be 
paid out of borrowings and not out of agricultural profits actu- 
ally realised. While the money-lender may not pay an income 
tax, the cultivator who borrows from him has invariably to 
pay it ; and the land tax turns out to be a tax not upon ability 
but on liability. This is a serious defect of a general property 
tax and is present in the Indian land tax, at least in the case 
of poor rayats. The tax has, besides, been levied and raised by 
mere executive action and it has thus offended against most of 
fhtt accepted principles of taxation. Land is an 

object better salted to local than national taxation and may be 
beneficially handed over to local authorities. Sufficient funds 
must, of course^ be raised by taxation or otherwise to enable 
the State to perform its beneficent duties towards the people. 
[India is a poor country with agriculture as its predominant in- 
dustry. The number of rich people or people who stand much 
within the margin of subsistence, is very small; and, therefore,, 
a direct tax like the income tax or a succession duty is not 
[likely to be very productive. This is the reason why the land 
* tax has occupied such an important place in the tax system of 
this country. It has also the advantage of being an ancient 
and a familiar tax which the people have been paying from 
time immemorial^ A Government situated as the British Gov- 
ernment in India is, has, for this reason, tenaciously clung to it 
and done its utmost to improve this source of revenue, inde- 
pendently of other considerations. 

278* Permanent Settlement : — The permanent settle- 
^ment of the land tax in Bengal has been the subject of 
prolonged controversy. Objection has been taken to it on the 
ground that it has entailed on the State considerable loss of 
revenue. While the land tax in the other Provinoes has 
steadily increased and the State has shared in the prosperity of 
the rayats, it is urged the Jamindars in Bengal whose estates 
have steadily yielded them a higher rent, have their tax 

1. See Dr, Mannas Life and Labour in a Deccan Village. The number 
of landholders paying Ks. 1 to 5 as assessment in a village is very large and 
the average extent of a holding is between 1 and 2 acres. 
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permanently fixed and have not made their proper contribution 
towards the growing expenses of the State. This is. in the opi« 
nion of the critics of the permanent settlement, grave injustice to 
other Provinces whose lands have to bear an increasing burden 
of taxation. Financial autonmy has, of course, now weakened 
the force of this argument. The rent received by the Bengal 
Jamindars from their tenants, has increased fourfold, to more 
than Bs. 16 crores but the amount of the land tax they pay 
to Government remains what it was in 1703 viz. a little more 
than Bs. 3 crores* It is, therefore, suggested that the landlords 
must either be bought out altogether^ or such compensation 
as they may be entitled to be offered to them before any addi* 
tional contribution can be demanded/” 

The Jamindars are naturally very tenacious of their rights 
and resent, as an unwarranted invasion of them, the mere 
suggestion of a further taxation of land in Bengal. Apart from 
all political and social considerations, the argument that * giany 
of the present holders are hona fide purchasers for value given ; 
that they bought on the faith of the settlement being what it 
professed to be, a settlement in perpetuity ; that any obligations 
which it is sought to throw upon them, having been allowed to 
lie dormant and inoperative, must be regarded as non-existent,* 
is too weighty to be lightly brushed aside, however desirable it 
may be that unearned increment should be taxed and the Ben- 
gal Jamindars, like other people, should be made to contribute 
their fair share towards the expenses of the State. And it is 
not easy for the State to devise a workable scheme for buying 
up or compensating the landlords. 


1 “If, therefore, the finances of the country are to be maintained in a 
state of solvency, either we must impose heavier burdens on the people in 
new and unfamiliar shapes, raise the cost of living to the poor, exact the 
highest contribution which can be levied from the other Provinces with each 
revision of their land assessment — in fine cripple the country’^ resources, 
arrest its prosperity and disturb its peace — either we must do this or Bengal 
must pay her fair share of revenue along with the other interests and other 
Provinces, constituting the Empire. As a measu»*e of justice as much as of 
necessity, the Bengal settlement must be remodelled, and the fact that the 
conditions — the purposes or intentions — with which or upon which the settle- 
ment was made, have not been fulfilled adds increased force to the demand.*’ 
— Hector : Indian Fiscal Administration. 
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If we take into account the oiroumstances under which the 
'^mindars were confirmed or acknowledged in their position of 
proprietors who were to retain for their trouble only one>tenth 
.of the rent collected by them from the cultivators and to pay 
'nine-tenth to the Government, viz. the state of utter confusion 
and waste into which Bengal had fallen, the total failure of all 
previous efforts to bring order out of this chaos, the great 
difSoulty the Jamindars experienced in collecting and regu- 
larly and punctually paying the Jama into the public trea- 
sury, the sale of several Jamindaries by auction for default, the 
infinite mutations which have taken place in the estates, the 
frequency with which they have changed hands, the measures 
which have been taken to strengthen the position of the tenants, 
— if all these things are carefully considered, the case of the 
jBengal Jamindars will be pronounced as strong. They cannot, 
mowever, reasonably claim exemption from new or additional 
saxes which must press with uniform weight upon all classes 
tand with greater rigour upon the wealthy. 

Only four years ago, the Bengal Jamindars succeeded in 
compelling the Government of India to drop their proposal, not 
indeed to assess the income from land to the income-tax but 
to take that income into calculation in assessing the non- 
agricuitural income at a higher rate. The opposition to the 
proposal was not reasonable and the Jamindars can not long 
resist the encroachment of the taxgatherer upon their preserve 
of agricultural incime. The Bengal Jamindars were subjected 
to the first regular income-tax imposed in 1860 as every land- 
holder in India with an income of Rs. 200 and more, had to pay 
that graduated tax besides the ordinary land revenue. The 
permanent settlement cannot be pleaded as a bar against any 
new general tax that may be imposed upon 'the incomes of all 
classes of people. The financial position of Bengal under the 
^teforms, will requirenFea3jo5tmenI~TirTBroTR^ar3^’n3~Tire 
Zamindaks must pay an income tax as landlords have to do 
^n Great Britain. 

279. Non-tax Bevenue The land tax must be remov- 
ed from the category of sources of what is called non-tax 
tevenu e, the latter consisting mainly of Forests, Opium and 
'Tributes, as also commercial undertakings like Railways, 
Irrigation works, the Post Office and Telegraphs dko. There are ^ 
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besides, several minor items of income, which are departmental 
receipts and are in the nature of prices and fees for ser- 
vices directl 7 rendered to the public^ They are included In 
gross but excluded from net revenue, ^pium revenue was; 
at one time, considerable and for years went on steadily in- 
creasing as the result of a growing foreign demand but owing 
to an agreement with China, it has steadily declined and will, 
in time, almost vanish altogether^ This is a heavy sacrifice of 
income, and is likely to be regarded as quixotic, but it is cal- 
culated, at any rate, to yield satisfaction that India has helped 
a neighbouring nation to put down a degrading vice so rampant 
in China thougb^t the same time, excise and drink revenue ' 
has gone on mermy increasing in this country^ In the midst 
of the chaotic conditions which have long prevailed in China, 
it is difficult to ascertain what truth there is in the report that 
poppy cultivation and opium manufacture have been resumed 
there. It is a question worthy of serious consideration if it is 
not a little quixotic for India to run to the rescue of a foreign 
country which does not seem to be keen on saving itself, and 
for the British nation to practise altruism through Indian 
opium, at the cost of considerable revenue to the Government 
here. And all this time, drink revenue in India has remained 
on a high scale I 

'--^Forests from a valuable State property of immense possibi- 
flities and income from them has steadily increased. It will 
continue to expand as forest products come to be utilised more 
' and more for industrial purposes. The principle that such pro- 
' parties as forests should always be national, is already in opera- 
tion in India and the nation is not likely to lose control over 
that important asset. The question of the exploitation of the 
timbers in the Indian forests has recently been much discussed ; 
and efforts have been made to bring those timbers to the notice 
of the British public and to popularise them in England. The 
exhibits of the Government of India at the Empire Timber 
ExMbition of 1920 are stated to have produced a very favour- 
able impression. A strong point has been made of the anomaly 
that imported timbers are used for railway carriages when supe- 
rior varieties of wood are available in this country. In ith 
forests India is represented as having a rich gold mine which 
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is not being intelligently worked, and soientifio and oommeroial 
lez]>loitation of that source of national wealth is being very 
ffightly advocated.' The Post Offioe and Telegraph render great 
jsoolal services and their management by the State has proved 
exceptionally useful to the public. The payments made by the 
public to the Post Office are prices for services rendered and 
duties on stamps, oommeroial and judicial, are partly fees, 
prices and taxes on acts. 

280. Railways: — Indian railways have now become 
remunerative and constitute a valuable asset of the country. 
The revenue from them has indeed recently fallen off on 
account of higher working costs and economic depression, ani 
charges for the conveyance of passengers and goods have had 
to be raised, gor years, they 4-n 

State and hav^ir ^yfid>a totalJaj8&.^^^j^bpj| t Rs^ ^Sfl crore s. 
Since ttej^ave, however, been contributing a fairly large 
and increasing quota to the national revenue. The total mil- 

e lf State-owned railways open on 31st March, 1921, was 
and the total capital outlay on the lines; was 558.32 
. The total gross earnings in 1920-21 were 80'99 crores 
and the working expenses, 54*33 crores. The net receipts were 
26*46 crores and the return on capital 4*7 per cent. Besides the 
railways owned by the State, whether worked by itself directly 
or through companies, there are railways owned by companies 
and Indian States. The aggregate mileage including that of 
these railways, is about 49,110 miles. 

The importance of railways for the economic development 
of the country; is undoubted. But railways having long been 
tL bur^.iipoa.,thfl it, a 

ftogli, q 1 Jhe. bean m oat 


1 ‘‘The railway carriage in which I journeyed here was trimmed with 
American Maple panels. I have also seen in other carriages American walnut, 
Australian Silky Oak and other foreign timbers. What surprises me is thut 
for every one of such timbers as these which you purchase from other coun- 
tries you possess within your own boundaries infinitely more valuable and 
suitable woods for the purpose which I have not seen in any railway carriage 
and the cost of which even now must be less than a third of those actuallj^ 
used in these cases.” — Lecture by Mr. A. Howard before members of 
Indian Legislature, 
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unpopu^ r. We have also shown in tho Chapter on the Eoono- 
mlo jkevolution what e|feotrailwavHjiavft_jirnj|j|j^j the In* 
diggnous indu stries ^ tndia— and oomnared their expansion 
wito tne extension "of irrigaMon works. Certain oommaroia t 
i^ntetests have long pressed .for a large annual railway prog' 
tamme, and a standard of Rs. 18 orores a year was laid dowr 
bnlya few years ago. The necessary extensions and improve 
ments of railways must, of course, be efifected, but the liabiliti 0 « 
must not be increased in such a way that they would lead to aT 
de.tjexlor atio n of th e financial nositipm The Finance Member 
In 1913 had to administer a warning in this connection to his 
critics who wanted to hasten the pace. He said that the rail- 
ways must never be allowed to become, even temporarily, a net 
burden on the general tax-payer. ** As matters stand, we have 
in our railways a splendid asset. Let us safeguard that asset. 
Any admission of doubtful schemes or failure to count in each 
case the full cost, any disregard of financial considerations, 
will surely lead to deterioration of a most serious character.”* 

In some countries like Prussia, the railways, as in India, 
are State property and they are a large source of revenue. The 
Indian tax-payer having paid for the railways anc^ s^ ^r^ 
l^^s^sTTiTle TBii t ’ d\ie to hurT^TEal; they should be made a 
permanent source on which reliance may be placed for yielding 
a substantial amount of revenue. The prosperity of the railways 
depends upon the character of the monsoon, and their profits 
have no doubt introduced an element of uncertainty in Indian 
Jinance. In dian finance used to be called a **gamble_i ii,..jaA«-^^ 
now it is characterised as a ^^gamble in railw^ s.”^ But if they 
are properly looked after, as Sir G. Wilson suggested, they 
must prove a splendid financial asset. During the period of 
war, repairs and renewals had to be postponed ; the gross re- 
ceipts were high and the working expenses comparatively low. 
-The income to the exchequer was, therefore, Rs. 10 orores a 
year on the average of the five years 1914-15 to 1918-19. The 
profits declined thereafter and turned into losses. 


1 Sir Gny Fleetwood Wilson introducing the Financial Statement for 
1913-1914. 

2 See D. E. Wacha’s ‘‘Hail way Fin mcc and “Recent Indian Finance. ’ 
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28J. Railway Policy The bulk of the ludiau railways 
have become State property but only a few of them are directly 
managed by the State, the others being under the management 
^f companies who give the State a fixed share of their profits* 
jOf the $5,000 miles of railways owned by tne State, only 8,000 
!are managed by the State directly, the remaining 17,000 being 
manas(ed-by oompanies-under contracts entered into by the State 
with them. Whether all the State railways may not be profit" 
ably managed by the State, has therefore become a subject of 
keen controversy This important question was raised in the 
Supreme Legislative Council by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla in 
1915, who moved that on the expiration of the contract of 
management with the East Indian Railway Company in 1919, 
the management of that railway should be assumed by the 
State. A similar resolution was moved by the Hon’ble. Mr. 
Sarma early in 1918, and as before, opposite views with regard 
to the merits of State management of railways, were maintain* 
ed. The views of the two opposite sides may be found summed 
up in a memorandum on the subject prepared and published by 
the Railway Board in 1916. The pros and cons involved in the 
controversy relating to railway management will be found 
instructively set forth in the Report of the Indian Railway 
Committee, ^rom the point of view of economy and efficient 
management, it is believed, company management is more 
desirable and a vast railway undertaking in the hands of the 
State, is deprecated.' In England, America and France, 
railways are private’ properties but in Prussia and other 
countries they are the property of the State, being also 
managed by the State. We hold that from the financial as 
well as the economic lind the social point of view. State 
management of Indian railways is, on the whole, preferable. 

1 TiiiH view will be found vigoroxisly inaintHined in a “.Vote on State 
v*. Company Management of Railways" written by Mr. S. C. Ghoso. The 
case fov State management may be summed up in the following two sentences 
takcti from Sir Ibrahim’s speech in the Viceroy’s Council: — " No one disputes 
the fact that the railways sliould be worked on a commercial basis ; what we 
object to is that they should be worked purely on a commercial basis iiTcspeo- 
tivc of every other consideration. All we ask is that in working on a com- 
mercial basis care should he had to the eoonomie and industrial interests of 
this country.’’ 
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This is also the view of a majority of the members of the 
Railway Oommittee, 1920-21, who have rejected the alternative 
scheme of the minority of managent of railways by companies 
I domiciled in India. 

We need not here enter into the history of railwp y 
straotion in India nor into the details of the controversy re- 
garding the system of their management. State policy in this 
matter has changed from time to time . Railway oonstruciioh' 
was carried out for years since the initiation of the enterprise 
about 1853, through joint stock companies started in England^ 
under contract with the State. The companies were guaranteed 
interest at 5 per cent, on their capital outlay and in addition 
half the surplus profits. They were bound to sell their railways 
to the State after 25 years. This guarantee system im posed a 
heavy burden on the revenues of the country and was dlyuirti- 
tinned in 1869. From 1870 Government began to borrow for 
railway development by direct State agency and the railways 
constructed during the were operated and 

managed directly by it. But it was found that under this system 
progress was extremely slow. The State had, therefore, 1880, 
to fall back upon tt^e old guarantee svatejM only modified so as 
to^nsure easier terms for Government* Vigorous efforts have 
since then^een made to pusn onT'SttWay construction and to 
attract private capital for the promotion of feeder lines by 
means of tempting terms* 

>t hinng the War, cap it al expend i ture on railvrays had tp b e 

The 

railway capital expenditure on State*owned lines, open lines 
and lines under construction, amounted to comparatively very 
small sums as may be seen from the following statement ’• — 


Capital Expenditure on State Railtmys. 



Rs. (crores.) 

1913-14 

18-46 

1915-16 

6*74 

1917-18 

3-79 

1918-19 

6-24 

1919-20 

13*49 

1920-21 

24-08 


On the close of the war financing of railways on a generou » 
scale was resumed, and the bulk of the capital made available 
76 
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was utilised for making up the arrears of repairs and renewals 
neglected during the war period. ^ consonance with the re« 
commendations of the Railway Committee, it has been decided 
to spend out of capital Rs. 150 orores in the course of five years ; 
and Rs. 30 crores have been provided in the budget for 1922-2^ 
The echoes of the State versus company management were kept 
alive by the discussion of the immediate future of the East 
Indian and G. I. P. Railways, (^ut the fundamental principles 
that have to be followed in this regard may be stated thus: that 
the railways which are and which will soon be State property, 
must be under State management and, therefore, under the in- 
direct control of the peopled that thair remunerative character 
must be scrupulously mainxained and that they should be work- 
ed in such a way that they will encourage national industries 

i md minister to the convenience of the public. Supposing that 
ail ways are efficiently managed by companies it must be borne 
a mind that they take away annually about a crore of rupees 
ts profits, their boards of management are in London and are 
Lot under the control of public opinion in India and that they 
.re more directly interested in making profit than in looking to 
he convenience and advantage of the Indian people. 

282. Railway Budget: —The view is held by some that 
profits from rail ways, which by their fluctuation and uncertainty, 
disturb the even course of finance and are not the proceeds of 
taxation, should not form part of the ordinary current revenue 
of the country, but should be set apart for being laid out on the 
expansion and improvement of railways, so that the annual 
borrowings of capital will be substantially reduced and the 
dependence of railways on annual budgets, will be minimised. 
^e are , however, inclined to hold that railway profits which are 
earned not only after meeting all charges on account of interest 
on the total amount of capital borrowed for railways but after 
providing for annuity and sinking fund charges as well, are a 
legitimate source of revenue to the State and that the tax-payers 
should not, therefore, be deprived of it. 

Separation of the Railway budget from the general national 
budget has been strongly urged by the Indian Railway Com- 
mittee. It is contended that apart from the element of uncer- 
tainty introduced into the annual fiancial estimates by the in- 
clusion of railway profits therein, the dependence of railway 
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finance on the exigencies of the general budget and the needs of 
the exchequer^ impedes the capital programme of railways, in- 
terferes with the execution of essential reparls and renewals and 
causes waste and ultimate loss. Tho 

t ^e essence of this reform is cont ained in tw^o^ ; (1) the 

complete separation of the Railway Budget from the general 
Budget of the country and the reconstruction in a form which 
frees a great commercial business from the trammels of a system 
which assumes that the concern goes out of business on each 
31st of March and recommences rfe noyo on the Ist of April; 
and (2) the emancipation of the railway manag^ement fropi th e 

has passed 

severe strictures against the i nadequaoyoTTiiir3g^ 
t^e Department for the mfidiitTn^^ 

of railways and has condemned its financial methods as 
absolutely unbusiness lik^^The principle on which the railways 
must be managed is stated by the Committee to be that 'by the 
time the useful life of an asset or a building has expired its 
full original cost should have been written off out of revenue. 
This has not been the case on the Indian railways. There are 
scores of bridges with girders unfit to carry train loads upto 
modern requirements... ...Their cost has not been written off. 

They stand in the books at the original figure. The Government 
has formed no replacement reserve. ’ 

The Committee’s trenchant remarks directed against the 
dilatory and unbusinass-like financial methods of Government, 
will be widely appreciated. \ The Committe e would pay out ofr 
railway earnings only the interest on capital and would make 
no contribution to the national exchequer as a rule. It would 
ask the public to be content with the economic and social bene« 
fits railways have conferred and the improvement in State 
revenue they have indirectly brought about. But if railways 
are a business, for whom do they exist? Are not those who 
have paid for them out of taxation for years, to expect any 
profit out of them? For, it must not be forgotten that railways 
have now became remunerative only after having taken, year 
after year, a crore of rupees a year on an average for fifty years; 
and it is but just that the profits should go to relieve the burdo:. 
of the tax-payer so far as this can be done without detriment t> 
the position of the railways, which are, after all, a commercial 
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nnHagta^lri^g- We entirely agree with 8ir William Meyer itk 
the views he expressed on the subject in reply to Sir ]!>insixa 
Waoha who would have the railway surpluses earmarked for 
capital expenditure on the railway nrogramme. _8ir William 
aid: — “On the other hand, if you take Sir Dinshaw Waoha’s 
metaphor and the people of India as shareholders in railways, 

- ou have got the fact that the shareholder went without any 
dividends for a long time, because, as Sir Dinshaw has aptly 
lOminded the Council, it was not until after many years that 
he railways began to pay, and the shareholders may quite 
reasonably claim that they should have some reward for their 
past abstinence. Also, as shareholders might claim in an ordi- 
nary business, they might say “ Xt is all ve;^ well for you to puj; 
part of the profit into improving the business, but you mua| 
apply part of it in giving us dividents.”' If the railway budgett 
is not to be disturbed by the needs of the general budget, wby\ 
should the railways not make a fixed annual contribution to the 
national exchequer on a scale to be determined say ever^ 
five years ? 

283, Irrigation Works t— One of the most remunera- 
y ve and , from the eoonomio point of view', important oommeroial 
undertakings of the State, consists of jrrigAtinnAl nanala non* 
structed and ■mAintAiiiAH Wells and often 

smaller banks are the property of private individuals, but the 
larger tanks and the big canals are State property. In the in- 
terests of the country as a whole, it is' hecessarT' that canals, 
so useful to the agricultural industry, and therefore to the well- 
being of the nation, should be the property of the community. 
Irrigation works are not undertaken by the State primarily 
with the object of making a profit. If left to private enter- 
prise, they would not be constructed and be properly managed. 
The indirect financial benefit derived by the State from irriga- 
tion works, is undoubted. 

Financially considered, irrigation works are classed as 
*major’ and *minor* the former being ^uy>divided into (1) Produc- 
tive and (2) Protective works. The mosi 

works in India are those classed as 'Productive works* or works 
he capital cost of which has been wholly or mainly provided 

— 


1 Budget Debate, 8th March, 191S. 
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"from loan funds in the expectation that they will prove directly 
remunerative and that the net revenue derived from them will 
fully cover all charges for interest within a reasonable time 
after their completion.” * Protective works’ are sanctioned 
for their value in affording protection against famine and are, 
therefore, not expected to be directly remunerative.^ For only a 
worVrV oApital re venue accounts kept . All 
expen<iitare connected with the construction and maintenance of 
minor works is met from ordinary revenue. It is a long-stand- 
ing complaint that the State has not paid as much attention to 
irrigation works as to the railways though the extension of the 
former is equally vitally necessary from the point of view of 
agricultural prosperity. JDuripg the past fifteen years^ liQWSLVar 
the pace has been accelerated and many important works have 
been executed and are in contemplation, irrigating thousands 
of additional acres.' Under the new system of decentralized 
finance, the Provinces are to find funds for irrigation works, 
included in their areas. Large projects are, however, in con- 
templation e. g. Sukkar barrage in Sind and the Sarda canal 
in the JJ. P. s; and the irrigation programme of the next 15 

years, it is calculated, will cost nearly 75 orores of rupees. } 

The following table shows the financial position of irriga- 
tion works : — ^ 


Productive Works, 

1916-17 

1919-20 

Major Works 

£ 

Its. 

Capital outlay to end of each yeai*. ... 
Total receipts including land 

37,120,000 

58,36,08,594 

revenue due to irrigation. 

Total expenses, including in- 

4,733,000 

8,09,31,311 

terest on debt. 

2,488,000 

4,34,88,395 

Net profit. 

Percentage of net profit to ca- 

2,245,000 

3,74,92,916 

pital outlay. 


9 74 

Protective Works. 



■ ■ 


Capital outlay to end of each year. ... 

6,166,000 

11,12,58,567 

Net loss. 

171,000 

34,49,721 


1 total length of main and branch canals and distributories of State 

irrigation Works of all classes in operation during tlie year 1918-19 was 66,120 
miles which was 644 miles greater than the mileage in operation in 1917-18, 
It is expected that an additional length of 425 miles will hare come into 
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284* Gnstoms ‘In other oountries a large amount of 
revenue is raised from customs, whether the tariff is a purely 
revenue or a protective tariff. In Indi a, the tariff has all along 
been on a free trade basis , and a small 5 per cent, Morem 
impcrt duty, va ried 

imposed ^ the duty on cotton piece goods being only 3H per cent. 
*oounTerbalanced by a corresponding excise duty. It was be- 
lieved that in a poor country like India, with unlimited un- 
developed resources and with abundant raw materials, freedom 
of exchange with foreign countries was a primary need. Sir 
Jo^ Strachey observe^** • — ^“Here then is a country which, 
b^h'from its poverty, the primitive and monotonous condition 
of its industrial life and the peculiar character of its political 
condition, requires from its Government before all things the 
most economical treatment of its resources and, therefore, tho 
greatest possible freedom in its foreign exchanges/* From 
the time of Mr, James Wilson in fmpnrf: duties were 

system atically and succcsaiTcly ir ^luced with the above object 
in view. 


_^Curiou exactly _the opposite theory,, YtewLJRJS" 

/pounded by a successor of Sir John, Sir G. F. Wilson, who 
pointed out in 1911 that in such a country as India we must 
rely, for many years to come, largely upon import duties as an 
important source o^eve Since Sir Guy*s time, the tax on 
incomes has been more productive but his proposition is as true 
to-day as it *was when he laid it down. Customs duties con- 
stitute indirect taxation of a convenient kind which falls upon 
almost all classes of people, particularly the higher and middle 
classes, and has the advantage of being substantially productive. 
Sir G. F. Wilson’s argument has received added strength from 
the financial difficulties of the Exchequer during and after 
the war; and customs have become the predominant source of 
revenue. The tariff has been raised to yield ever-increasing 


operation before the close of the year 1919-20, Tke total culturable area 
commanded by these canals amounted to nearly 52 million acres of which 
nearly 25 million acres were irrigated in 1918-19 and it is anticipated that 
during the current year the canal -irrigated area will^' aggregate 26j^ million 
acres.”— Finance Member’s speech introducing the Financial Statement for 
1920-21. 

1 Financial Statement, 1878. 
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' amounts to the treasury* That source is so^handy and easy to 
manipulate. 

We have treated the subject of tariffs at some length 
already^ and need not go over the ground again. It is sufficient 
to observe that India must depend more in the future on the^ 
indirect source of revenue provided by customs duties, importv 
and export, if the country is to secure the resources required 
for progressive administration. The necessity of meeting th4 
situation created by the War, forced the hands of Government,\ 
and in 1916, new import and export duties had to be imposed i 
and the old ones increased. ^ Sugar, jhte, tea and cotton piece i 
goods were the chief articles selected for an increase of dutyand j 
new taxation and it was an eminently wise selection. In 1916-17/ 
the changes in the tariff were calculated to yield an additional 
revenue of £ 2,150,000. One million more was obtained by 
the enhancement of the import duty on cotton goods from 33/^* 
to 7 per cent, in 1917-18. The rates of the jute duty were 
doubled and were expected to produce £ 500,000 and a 
surcharge, yielding the same amount, was imposed on railway 
goods traffic. Customs yielded £ 5,873,886, in 1915-16; in 1918- 
19, they produced a revenue of £ 12, 120, 641 and in the budget 
for 1920-21, the income wa s taken at £ n milli om Thfe raibs ^ 
of import (iu£iaL1iiii,ag^ji en^ 

the increase being calculated to yield an additional 8 crores 
of rupees. The g^eneral ad valorem duty was rai^d from 7H to 


1 See chapter IX above. 

2 “The general tariflE rate on imported articles which atood at 5 per cent. 
ad valorem since its imposition in 1894, was raised to 7i per cent, with 
effect from March 19l6, In addition to articles grouped under tlie 7i per 
cent, ad valorem rate are those free of duty, liable to duty at special lutoa, 
and at 21 per cent. Gold, living animals, raw cotton, wool, cotton machine ry 
4&C, are admitted free ; special duties are levied on sugar at 10 per cent; on 
silver bullion and coin at 4 annas per oz ; on silver manufactures at 10 pei 
cent ; coal 8 annas a ton ; arms 20 per cent ; cigars and cigarettes 50 per 

<-*ent.; Iron and steel, railway material &c., are eharged at per cent, ad 

valorem. The duty on cotton goods is now 71 per cent, ad valorem. The export 
duty on raw and manufactured jute stands at Rs, 41 for raw juto per balo 
of 400 lbs, with a special rate of Rs. 11 per bale on cuttings and at Rs. 20 per 
ton for sacking goods and R 8. 32 per ton on hessions. The export duly on 
tea is Rb. 11 per 100 lbs.” — See Review of the Trade of India for 1916-17. 
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per cent, except on matches and articles of luxury which 
were also taxed at higher rates. The latter including motor 
cars» matches, umbrellas &o. had to pay to 20 per cent, instead 
^cf 7^ per cent. tY oa> augar went JS!?y 

^ent. Wines and liquor imports also came in for an increase. 
The obstinate opposition of the representatives of Lancashire 
in Parliament to an increase in import duties on cotton piece 
goods from 3^ to 7^ per cent, unaccompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in the excise duty, the Secretary of State’s defence 
of the policy of Government and the attitude of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties in the matter, proved eminently ins- 
tructive. The further increase to 11 per cent, was defended on 
the ground of desperate necessity.* 

In the absence of suitable direct sources of revenue, customs 
duties have to be levied on a considerable scale. In imposing 
these duties, care has to be taken that they will not press hard 
upon the consumer and give an undue advantage to particular 
interests* ^^port duties, it is said, make articles dear to the 
consumer; Dut if he is to be taxed, as he has to be, it is better 
to make him pay in this indirect manner.N Lancashire and 
other free traders sympathise with the Indian consumer ; but 
it is only the consumer of fine English fabrics and other 
foreign articles that will benefit by a policy of free imports. If 
other taxes are levied or increased, the ordinary consumer will 
hit much harder and even his food will become dearer. 
Poorer classes in India are content with country-made goods 
^and they will not be affected by customs duties as they will 
certainly be if salt and land, for instanca, are more heavily 
taxed. Promotion of indigenous Industrie^ is comparatively a 
secondary consideration when we are deafmg with finance, but 
it is one which cannot be altogether ignored. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, the then Secretary of State for India, pointed 
out to Lancashire manufactures when they protested against 
the enhancement of the import duty on cotton piece goods, 
they want a free market in India as a protective measure and 
similar protection may be claimed by other interests. Prefer- 


1 At prescDt our tariff is purely a revenue producing tariff which, - 
whatever may be its effects here and there on any particular trade, is admit 
tcdly not devised with any object other than that of revenue.”— -Finance 
Member’s speech in introducing the Budget for 1921-22. 
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dntial duties are advocated on the above ground by British 
tariff reformers and it is urged that the Indian tariff must be 
framed on the same principle. A duty of 15 per oent.l 
levied on the exports of hides and skins with a rebate of 10 j 
per cent, in the case of Empire purchasers, — ^quite a protecttvef 
measure, — was likewise calculated to mark the acceptance by 
India of the principle of Imperial preference introduced into 
the British budget by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. A. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Montague met the complaint of Lancashire | 
against increased duties on piece goods imports by pointing to| 
the fiscal autonomy which the British ^Parliament itself had' 
conferred on the Government of India. 

28S* Recent Increase • The economic depression 
which has overtaken India along with other countries, in the 
place of the industrial and commercial prosperity which were 
anticipated on the close of the war, has been the cause of 
serious financial trouble. The revenue has not come un to the * 
expected level while the expenditure has remained at a high 
pitch. Deficit has, therefore, succeeded deficit, and revenue 
has fallen short of the expenditure by no less an amount than 
90 crores of rupees in four years. These gaps have been filled 
with borrowings in various shapes when they could not be 
covered with additions made to taxatioi^ Rs. 19 crores of new 
^ taxation were added in the budget of 1921*22-*— a record addition 
for a single year and yet-Govemment was confronted with a 
still larger deficit of 34 crores in the next year. The financial 
position was almost, desperate, and in spite of another big 
addition to taxation, a considerable portion of the* deficit had 
ijto be left uncovered. 

“ The burden which the country is now invited to shoul- 
der," said the Finance Member, in introducing the financial 
statement for 1922-23, "is a heavy one ; we have done our best to 
distribute it as equitably as possible and to see that all classes 
of the community shall contribute, each according to its 
capacity." The first source to which the Finance Member 
turned, was the customs, and observed r— * The vast majority of 
customs duties necessarily fall upon the consumer, and the 
general character of the proposals: which I am about to mention 
is, therefore, that of a tax on consumption." He proposed to 
raise to 15 per cent, the import duty on all articles assessed 
77 
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«t the time to 11 per cent. To oounteraot the effect of this inor>> 
ease on imported cotton piece goods, it was proposed to raise 
the cotton excise from per-cent, to 7 per cent. Indian public 
opinion being particularly tou<^7 on the question of the cotton 
excise, as a kind of compromise, both the increases were ulti- 
mately dropped. 

One argument against the increase was that it would raise 
the prices of cloth and that it would be felt as a hardship 
by the poorer classes. And this plea ultimately prevailed. 
/A large number of articles such as, sugar, kerosene, motor- 


pars, a leoh^jEuattCM.JJUUltft§u^^ 

crease, the last being taxed at 30 per cent, instead of at 20 per 
cg ^ ak before . It was proposed to increase the salt duty from Re. 
/l-Oo its. 2-8 per maund, but this increase was successfully res- 
I istedb y the legislature art^arae drey ncdi. It will be seen from the 
' aSoyi^ai^o u nt how'^^e^mllw tex Qe.-hnye increased of late, 
and how' wthtui'tn%ill^j|||y^l|||!a2Mll%8i^!l^h^ in particular. 

have been subjected * 1 ^% inorp ftnft which 

been made in ccmnimptic^ 


though it may 
ceived from 
been imposed ih^EOR 
tion as it added to-UN 
been absorbed by the 


on onnanxoptiigp 
a useful service re- 
H^ay goods traffic had 
prto a tax on oonsump- 
Cies. That tax has now 


been absorbed by the radCk ttijwselveB which have been 

raised in all direotioiii^-‘^be eoei.cl'itving has been consider- 
ably enhanced by- the Ihcreased payment the people have to 
make to the national treasury. Having the same problem to 
aolve, the Provincial Governments have been imposing addi- 
tional taxation within the limits allowed to them. 

!I86« Excise and Salt:— Another indirect tax and a 
tax on consumption, is the excise and this revenna is Harivad 


This growth is naturally re- 
garded with grave anxiety as drink is one of the dead- 
liest of evils from which society may suffer. It is, how- 
ever, stated that * the oonsiderable growth ^ the exciaa rpyan^e 
in recent years is due mainly to higher rates of duty and 
atr leter eyise control, a nd does not indicate a corresponding: 
increase in consumpiion. although some increase has occurred 
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jbhrough the expansion of population and the greater prosperity 
lot certain classes. It is unfortunate that the prosperity of 
ithe people should be associated with the growing consumption 
of liquor in a country like India where drinking has been con- 
demned as a sin and a moral offence by religion and public 
opinion. E!^ise duties ue imposed upon intoxicating liquor 
and dinn n foT^iTl illTTmi iCisTTniiriiiiiigirn!^^ 
and consumption as well as for raising a revenue. Licensee t<i 
manufacture and sell are sold by auction or fees are levied anc 
revenue from this source has fast increased, being now morel 


An interesting discussion took place on this question a 
few years ago in the Viceroy’s Council in the course of which 
Government was asked to lay down a definite policy for dis- 
couraging the consumption of liquors, but the proposal was 
not accepted. Excise is a provincial subject under the re - 
formed constitution, and the agitation in favour of ‘ prohibi- 
tion ' has, of late, been vigorous. Revenue considerations 
must certainly be subordinated to the promotion of the physi** 
cal and moral well being of the people. When the U. S. A* 
recently resolved to go ‘ dry* and other countries made up their 
minds to follow suit, hope was roused in the minds of Indian 
reformers who thought that the prohibition movement could be 
successfully carried on in this country. But the needs of 
social reform and the requirements of the exchequer are not 
«asy to reconcile. The * responsible ’ portion of the Govern- 
ments in the Provinces who now control the excise, realize that 
it is a revenue which cannot be dispensed with. And the effec- 
tive promotion of temperance with a steady approach towards 
total prohibition, appears to be the only feasible course, A 
isteady reduction in the supply of liquor with a view to the 
(ultimate extinction of drink revenue in a few years, in a princi- 
\ple that has found soipe favour in Bombay. 

^he salt duty is another indirect and consumption tax 
whi^ falls upon and is felt mainly by the poorer classes^ It 
has ever been a favourite source of revenue with Government 
which controls the supply of salt by manufacturing it itself and 
'hy taxing private manufacture and imports- It is one of the 
^oldest taxes and the duty is levied on all salt imported into and 
^manufactured in India. It is the only tax, it is said, which 
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reaches the masses and is a minute contribution made by themi 
|to the public treasury. In 1882 the rate of the duty was made^ 
uniform throughout the country at Bs. 2 per maund and was> 
raised, six years later, to 2|^ rupees. Salt is a necessary of 
life in India, and a duty on such an article ought to be light if 
it cannot be dispensed with altogether.\ Only in cases of 
extreme necessity should the article be-^lSubjected to a duty. 
Sino^ 1Q 08 on the persistent exhort ation of the late Mr. Gokhale, 
the tax has been steadily r educed per 

maun d ; but it was recently increased on account of the 
pressure of war conditions. In 1916, the duty was raised from 
I Be. 1 to Be. 1^ per maund and the increased rate was calculate 
yed to yield about £ 500,000 of additional revenue. 

The facility with which the tax can be increased without 
[trouble and change in the machinery of collection, is a tempta- 
tion, which has, however, to be resisted. The fact that even a 
small reduction in the salt tax, has immediately led to an 
increase in consumption, shows the importance of this neces* 
Isary of life to the poorer classes. The salt tax is regarded as a 
Veserve of financial power to be drawn upon in times of need, 
mnd resembles, in this respect, the English income tax or the 

it was allowed to be redeemed. It 
is also supposed to be the only tax that reaches the poorer 
classes in the country who must be expected to make their own 
contribution to the expenses of the State. JThe average a nnual 
Salt consumption in India is estimated at abour 5 croreaT^of 
Maunds ; and the revenue of Government therefrom consists 
partly of a customs duty on imports and partly of an excise on 
local manufacture. The duty is uniform in the two case^ In 
proposing to double the duty, the finance Member said • — ** The 
present consumption of salt in India works out at about 6 seers 
per head of population. The increase of Be. 1-4-0 per maund 
will, therefore, represent 3 annas per head per annum, or letps 
aay, 12 annas per annum for each household of four. ^ It 
cannot surely bo maintained that this will be felt appreciably 
by even the poorest classes* The extra revenue is estimated 
at 5 orores a year.*' The increase was obviously intended aa 
much to reconcile the wealthy classes to their new ^burden as 
to secure a substantial accession to revenue. 
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287* Income Tax Indian inoome tax has not 

!been yery productive and yiel^d only about Rs. 3 ororesayear, 
until the rate was enhanced in 1916 on a graduated scale on in- 
comes of and above Rs. 5,000. This is due to the fact that the people, 
taken as a whole, are poor and the number of those who can be 
assessed is small^Besides, this inoome from land is exempted from 
this tax, as tt hM already to bear the burden of the land tax. 
Then, again, those who would be subjected to a well-designed 
inoome tax bringing', into its net the Iwealthy upper middle, 
trading and the professional classes an^making them pay their 
due share, are influential people and can resist the imposition 
of such a tax on one ground or anothei^ Sir John Straohey 
said : — " There ie no country where a tax upon inoome is more 
just than in India, but there has been difiSoulty in imposing 
and maintaining it because it has been opposed by the richest 
and most powerful classes, who alone, can make their voices 
heard. It has long been a reproach to our administration that 
they have borne no fair proportion of the public burden.”' The 
Mperience of all countries shows the tendency of wealthy and 
influential classes to resist direct taxes and of democracy to 
favour them as against taxes on necessaries. 


\The income tax in India has a long and chequered history. 
Under the rule of the indigenous powers, a tax on trades and 
professions was very common. ^ The Visabadi, tax levied in the 
Ceded Districts of Madras, was assessed even under British rule, 
in the aggregate on the principle of 10 per cent, on the profits 
of trade. The “Mohturfa" was similarly levied under indigenous 
rulers on the profits of persons exercising manual arts and pro- 
fessions. The Sepoy Mutiny had led to a financial crisis and 
the situation was not unlike what it has been since the close of 
the War. A graduated license duty on trades and professions 
was proposed in the form of a bill before the Indian Legislative 
Council on 13th August, 1859 and the rates of the tax ranged 
between Rs. 2 and Rs. 2,000 annually.* In view of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James Wilson to be the first Finance Member of 
India, the progress of the bill was suspended, and Mr. Wilson 


1 India, its Administration anil Progress. 

2 See the Author’s “ Dawn of Morlcrn Finance in India, for^an account 
-of the first introduction of the tax.” 
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introduced an income tax on the English model. The tax was 
to fall on all incomes above Rs. 200 a year^ all incomes between 
that figure and Rs* 500 paying at the rate of 2 per cent, and in- 
comes above Rs. 500 being assessed at 4 per cent. Incomes 
were divided into four classes: (1) derived from real property^ 
(2) from trades and professions, (3) from the public funds, and 
(4) incomes from public salaries. Agricultural incomes e. g. 
those of Jamindars, were not to be exempted. The tax, however, 
proved unworkable and unproductiv e and a license duty on 
trades and professions was proposed partly to supplement it. 
The latter was, however, still — ^born. These taxes, which had 
to be collected in very small amounts from a large number of 
assesses were harrassing without being productive, had soon to 
be abandoned. The old system of taxes on trades and profes- 
sions was well suited to the simple and elastic form of govern- 
ment and administration that prevailed in those days ; it could 
not be fitted into the rigid and complex British machinery of 
government. 

The income tax was repealed after it had^been in operation 
for five years and was replaced by a License Tax which was 
the income tax in an improved form in 1867. It was, however, 
repealed next year and was substituted by the * Certificate 
Tax*, which was similar to the License Tax. It met with strong 
opposition from the wealthy classes and had to make room for 
the Income Tax of 1859. It remained in operation for four 
jyears and in 18?3, the income tax was totally abolish^ Provin- 
cial License Taxes were levied after 1876 and the Imperial 
Government passed a License Act in 1880. Before the present 
income tax was first imposed in 1886, there had thus been in 
existy^ ^^ e | | ^e license ta x on professions and industriei^ The 
n nan o ial d iffiouf ties' Bom jelled"* Government to 
devise new schemes of taxation. Import duties and a higher 
tax upon salt were not to be thought of, and Government 
turned to the income tax as the only resource left to it... 
How s trong w as the opp osition of powerf ul classes to an 
income tak, mayl>e iudg^*7ifcSrfHO Colvin made 

in the Viceregal Council on 4th January, 1886, in introducing 
the License Tax Amendment Bill. He said : — **The financial 


1 Gokhule and Economic Refonua, Pages 14—15. 
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history of the last 25 years is strewn with the skeletons of 
discussions on direct taxation and more than one of my predeoes* 
sors is gibetted on that dismal golgotha for the part - which he 
took in connection with it...the classes in this country who 
derive the greatest security and benefit from the British Govern- 
ment are those who contribute the least towards it... I know 
that what I have said as to the immunity of the middle and 
upper classes from their due share of the public burdens is as 
a twice-told tale vexing the dull ears of a drowsy man; but it is 
nevertheless a grievous blot on our Indian administration which 
urgently calls for removal and which I believe, with patience, 
prudence and exercise of a little fortitude must and will 
be removed. 

t— ^hen the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the 
Viceroy’s Council in 1912, recommending that the minimum of 
income assessable to the income tax be raised from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs, 1,500 a year (the original limit of Rs. 500 had been rais- 
ed to Rs. 1,000 in 1903 in Lord Curzon’s time when the treasury 
was overflowing with surpluses), Mr. Gokhale laid down the 
following sound maxim : — '‘The State has to look at the whole 
scheme of taxation, first from the standpoint of its own 
necessities, and secondly, from the standpoint of the compara- 
tive ability of the different classes to pay their particular 
share of the total revenue raised from the community. Now, 
judged by this standard, I really do not think that the class 
for which my Hon’ble friend seeks a remission, has any 
substantial grievance." 

^"’^nder the stress of war conditions. Government not only 
introduced the principle of progressive taxation into its in- 
come tax, but also imposed a super tax, in addition, on all 
incomes dn excess of Rs. 50,000 per annum, on a graduated 
scale, an excess profit tax coming as a temporary war measure 
to enable the State tp share in the huge profits made by a 
small section of the community out of the exceptional condi- 
tions of war time. In the budget for 1916-17, when at last the 
tax on incomes was increased, all existing exemptions were 
left untouched and no alteration was made in the taxation of 


1 Proceedings of the Supreme Logisl itivc C )nnci'., 1886. 
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inoomes of less than Ba 5»000 per annum. On the principle of 
graduation* the following rates were fixed for higher in* 
comes 

From Rs. 5,000 to Re. 9,999...6 pies in the Re, or 7i d. per £. 

From Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 24,999..*9 pies in the Re. or 15i d. per £. 

From Rs. 25,000 and upwards...! anna in the Re. or Is. 3d. in the £• 

This increased taxation was calculated to yield £ 900,000. 

The super tax came in 1917 and began in respect of in- 
comes exceeding Rs* 50,000 and was to be levied in an ascend- 
^ing scale as shown below : — 

For every rupee of the first Rs. 50,000 of the excess, e. between Rs. 
60,000 and 1 lakh, 1 Anna per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next 50,000 of the excess, i, e. between 1 lakh 
and lakhs, Annas per rupee. 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the excess, 2 annas per rupee* 

For every rupee of the next Rs. 50,000 of the excess, 2^ Annas per 

1 rupee. 

For every rupee of the remainder of the excess, i, e. on everything 

* above Rs. 2i lakhs, 3 Annas per rupee. 

/ In 1921 the rate of the super tax on Rs. 3 to lakhs was 

raised to 42 pies per rupee and to As. 4 for any excess over 

Rs. 3J4 lakhs. The income tax rates for the higher incomes 
were similarly raised* A further rise was effected in 1922. The 
rate on incomes between Rs. 30,000 and 40,000 was raised from 
14 to 15 pies and on inoomes above Rs. 40,000 from 16 to 18 
pies. The higher rates of the super tax were likewise regraded 
.and the highest rate was enhanced from 4 to 6 annas. The 
jearlier increases were, of course, regarded as special war 
measures, but the new principle had come to stay. With in- 
creasing demands upon the Exchequer, those who are in a 
position to pay, ought to be made to make a contribution to 
the expenditure of the State, proportionate to their means. If 
relief is to be granted, it must be granted to petty, resourcelesB 
land-holders whose agricultural inoomes are taxed through land 
revenue and to the middle and the lower classes of consumers. 
Larger inoomes, from whatever source they come, agriculture, 
industry or trade, have to make their reasonable contribution. 
The inoomft tax^f ^ lik a .nthar tsYes , is pow emhodied 
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annual Finance Bill, and the rates of assessment are varied 
annually acc ording to the needs of tha The Indian 

tax has, iherelore, assumed the form of the British income 
tax. The consolidation and improvement of the legislation 
oonneoted with it carried out in 1922, is calculated to enhance 
the productiveness of the tax. 

288« -Directions of Reform We cannot dissociate the 
problem of taxation from questions relating to expenditure, the 
machinery of finance and control of financial administration. It 
^has to be first (1) noted that the administration in India is too 
costly for the poor country, and wherever possible, expenditure 
must be reduced, especially by substituting Indian agency in 
the_i)la0Q_ Qf Enropean. Progress and reform undoubtedly 
mean greater expenditure and India, poor as she is, must pay 
the proper price for the advantage of the western methods of 
administration. But the machinery of Government is more 
expensive in several parts than it need be and expenditure may 
be conveniently out down on many items* Certain ideas of 
efiSciency which dominate the administration at the present 
moment, must be revised and the spirit of economy must be in* 
fused into the administration. Mnu 

liarly difficult by the enhanced scales of salaries of Government 
servants which have been recently adopted, especially in tbs 
higher ranks, in view of the great rise in the cost of living caused 
by the consequences of the war. Military expenditure requires 
the most serious scrutiny. A community will indeed grudge 
money for defence at its peril. But there must be a reasonable 
proportion between the national capacity to earn and pay and 
the military expenditure. 

(2) Even when this economy is introduced? the country will 
certainly have to face a steadily growing expenditure urgently 
required to promote social and economic reforms. The ques- 
tion of mass education alone will require crores of rupees an- 
nually and that reform has been put off from time to 
time on the plea of want of funds. Ii; will be a delusion 
to suppose that with a reformed and popular Government, ex* 
penditure will decline. If anything, it will increase. The 
outlay of funds on education, industries, public works and 
sanitation will, however, return to the people a hundred-fold in 
increased prosperity and improved well-being. (3) This will 
mecessltate additional taxation if the natural growth of revenue 
78 
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combined with economy, does not yield enough funds. (4) The- 
chief sources of revenue will have to be oustomst—import and 
export duties,— ‘heavier taxes upon larger incomes and inheri- 
tance duties. 

Efforts are already being made to improve the machinery 
and yield of the income tax, and its productivity has recently' 
increased to a material extent. Though a poor country, India 
will have to'develop a universal income tax, with suitable ex- 
^emptions and deductions and a duty on inheritances. The 
reformed legislature will be a fit body to undertake the radical 
measure and the financial autonomy granted to Provinces, will 
greatly facilitate the task of bringing about the proposed fiscal 
changes. Ta^ ^^s on y ril l be a^honaf ii l snnt ea ^ tt f^rftVf i nu e 

to the Government of India, while the’Governments of the Pro- 
vinces should- be left to improve the taxes on incomes and 
property.'^ Increased revenue may also be expected from the ex- 
jisting tafes which will steadily become more productive and 
(also fro m the commercial ''f the State. (5) Imposi- 

tion of taxes and expenditure of revenue must be brought more 
under popular control so that Government may not have 
difficulty in facing popular prejudice and opposition which the 
bureaucracy has to encounter under existing conditions. 

(6) Audit will have to ha independe nt and mere std ct. Even 
in England, in spite of an independent Auditor-General and a 
standing committee of Parliament to keep a watch on and 
control expenditure, there is a demand that a more effective 
check should be devised. Ta India such control does not exis t 
and the proposal was made before the Welby Commission and 
repeated recently by Sir Dinsha Wacha in the Supreme 
Council that an audit machinery like that in England should 
be set up here. But Government is thoroughly content with 
things as they are and says that though the system is not 
perfect, it is quite effective. (7 ) The decentralization of finance 
and the power of independent taxation which has^now^wn 
conferred upon Provincial Governments, must be vigorously 
exploited with a view to financial development. And (8) the* 
resources of local bodies must be increased by taxation and 
larger assignments or grants-in-aid, so that more may be spent 
on the promotion of village sanitation, public works 'medical 
relief and education. 
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^ ‘‘$89* Pittanclal Oecentrallgation. — The Qovarnmen^ . 
of India was, for generations, wedded to the system of oentrali*^ 
zation, and its rigid control over the provinces has been slowly 
and almost reluctantly relaxed in favour of local Qovernments; 
but the introduction of responsible government in the provinces^ 
under the scheme of constitutional reforms, required tho 
complete separation of the sources of revenue of the two Qovern- 
ments and the substitution for assignments of Imperial revenue 
to Provincial Governments contributions from the latter, if 
necessary, to the exchequer of the Central Governments 
Though the provincial Governments in India did not occupy 
the same position as the constituent states of federated nations 
like the U. S. A., the progress of this country was no t p ftloul ati 
ed to be rapid unless financial independence was granted to tha 
Provinces. Government of India’s policy had always beenl 
and it was more marked before Lord Mayo’s reform of 1871, to^ 
regard its exchequer as the one national exchequer of India and 
to treat Provincial Governments as subordinate authorities 
who were to collect and spend funds that were to be assigned 
to them. For the past fifty years, a slow development has taken 
place in the direction of provincial decentralization. But Pro- 
vincial Governments could neither tax nor raise loans indepen- 
dently. In the place of fixed lump assignments, they were given 
shares in certain growing sources of revenue, but they had 
little interest in improving their sources of revenue and in 
practising strict economy so long as they were under the rigid 
control of the Government of India. 


^*‘*Tliis state of things had to make room for a system under 
which Provincial Govenments had independent sources of 
revenue and there were no divided beads as under the traditional 
arrangements. For instance, customs, railways, the post office, 
salt and opium could be entirely Imperial, while land revenue, 
excise, stamps, income tax and forests should be wholly pro- 
vincial. Military, naval and other charges must be borne by 
Imperial revenues and the Provinces must make contributions 
to them on certain fixed principlces if the resources of the 
Central Government proved inadequate. This reform was 
suggested several years ago, but we move very slowly in thie 
country. The grant of fiscal autonomy to the Provinces and the 
readjustment of the financial relations between the Central and 
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*Frovinoial GovernmentB could not? however, be long delayed, 
and became inevitable. As Provincial Governments were given 
greater powers and the ProvincialiLegislatures a larger measure 
of control, the relations between the Governments and the 
people became closer, decentralised finance and provincial 
taxation became imperatively necessary. 

290. Local Finance:— The financial position of munici- 
palities and local bodies also needs strengthening. They must 
be given growing sources of revenue and greater control over 
their own affairs. They will also have to increase their revenue 
by new taxes, additional rates and otherwise, if they are to 
discharge their functions efficiently. In 

income of all local authorities, district local boards, munici- 
palities, cantonment committees, port trusts &o., was about Us. 
21l4^ joi£xSM. Of this, the revenue of the district local boards 
was Us.?, 68,93,890 and that of the Municipalities, Rs.8, 73,45, W8. 
There is a steady tendency towards increase "in these figures ; 
and the incidence of municipal taxation has considerably risen 
everywhere. Municipalities raise revenue by imposing octroi 
duties and house and water taxes ; the local boards have the 
land revenue cess and there are other sources of income which 
are not very productive and elastic. The needs of sanitation, 
improved water supply and communications, medical aid &o., 
rare very urgent and the well-being of the mass of the population 
idepends![on what may be spent on these reforms. 

This local finance is very important in other countries 
^and the position in India in that connection is unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Gokhale most successfully brought out this 
contrast in a speech he made in the Viceregal OounciP in moving 
his resolution on the resources of Local Bodies. (jWhile in 
England, out of the total revenue, national and localT^e share 
of local bodies was two-fifths, in India it was only one»fifth, 
and more than one half of that one-fifth was administered by 
the State itself It is not possible for us here to enter upon a 
discussion of tne principles on which functions of national and 
local government are divided and of the several systems in 
vogue in different countries, with regard to the relation between 
national and local finance. The existing local bodies in India 


1. 13th March, 1912. 
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are, so to say, exotics which have not yet taken deep root into- 
the soil, and the importance of reviving indigenous institutions- 
like J^nchayats has come to be recently appreciated ^ Im 
whate^r ^orm we have those local bodies, they wilisucMed onljr 
if they are thoroughly popular inspire confidence and generate 
enthusiasm, functions like primary education and sanitation, 
will, in any case, have to be performed by them and they will 
have to look after the local roads, bridges, tanks, hospitals and> 
so forth. ’ 

Local bodies are at present severely hampered in their work 
by the paucity of funds, their resources being hopelessly inade- 
qu ate to the efficient discharge of their functions. Land and 
other forms of property are the most suitable objects for. 
local taxtion. While income from land above a certain limit* 
may be taxed by the central or provincial government for na- 
tional expenditurq^local authorities should be allowed to levy A 
tax for their own ^rposes on land in their jurisdiction. Land-I 
holders benefit directly from services rendered by local bodies andi 
they will manage the funds supplied by them to those bodies.^ 
In France, local authorities are allowed to add a rate to various 
national taxes for their own purpose and in Germany, they* 
have their independent income taxes. In India , ^ the land tax. i 
with reductions in the case of very small cultivators, may be 
handed over to the local bodies as a tax upon property while a 
general income tax which will fall upon agricultural as much 
as upon non-agricultural incomes, may be retained in their ^ 
own hands by the central authorities. 

jt9h Land and Local Finance : — This will sound as a. 
revolutionary proposal, a nd sudden changes may be deprecated. 
We shall, however, be content if the principle of the position 
here taken up is accepted and the change is slowly wrought.. 
rThe existing machinery of the assessment and collection of 
1 the land tax should be retained and the proceeds of the tax 
Wihould bo partly, if not wholly, assigned to local bodies. It 
may be repeated that the land tax should be a tax upon property 
or land values and moderate in its incidence, particularly so 
far as small holders are concerned, the larger agricutural 
incomes above a certain limit being assessed* to the general 
income tax. The existing assessment of the land tax may even 
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4>e retftined if » BubBtantial portion of its prooBodB is asBignod 
to local bodieB. The bulk of provincial revenue is derived to- 
-day from land and when this is transferred to local bodies, the 
latter may be expected to perform such functions as are being 
performed for them by the higher government. 

It has been already shown that the total burden of taxa- 
tion in India is not light compared with that of other countrieB. 
But the distribution of land revenue between the national 
government and the local bodies is most unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Ookhale says : — “In England the bulk of the contribution that 
-comes from land goes to local bodies, the central government 
-receiving only a very small amount as land tax. In France 
more than half the contribution from land goes to local bodies. 
For the year which I have taken into consideration, for every 
hundred centimes levied by the state from land, there were 130 
centimes levied by the Communes and Departments together. 
In this country, however, the division is in the proportion of 
16 to 1, that is sixteen-seventeenths goes to the state and only 
one-seventeenth to local bodies. Now there we have really a 
^serious grievance. ..If we could get for our local bodies a much 
larger share of the contribution from land, even if the propor- 
|tion was not as high as in the West, most of the financial trou- 
^bles of those bodies will disappear. Of course, my Lord, I do 
not mean that any large proportion of the land revenue can be 
transferred at once to local bodies. I urge that, in consideration 
of this difference, the Government should help our local bodies 
with large recurring grants.” ’ 

It should be noted that a large portion of the revenue of 
local bodies in other countries is derived from land, and if local 
finance is to improve in India and the functions of local bodies 
are to be satisfactorily discharged, to the benefit of the mass of 
the population, we must progress along the lines foliowed by 
western nations. This will necessitate a suitable adjustment 
of the existing system to the needs of reform and the abandon- 
ment of the prevalent theories about land revenue. Local 


i <Vokha]« in the Viceregal Council. 
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llK>dies are now being liberalized and powers of taxation are 
^being conferred on them. The field over which this power 
-may be exercised is, to*day, 'narrow, and will have to be 
widened before any substantial financial improvement can be 
expected. 

292. Public Debt : — We shall now give a brief aooountfof 
the Public Debt of India. At the outset, we have to emphasise 
one peculiarity of the Indian debt viz. that its burden has been 
slight in recent years till it was increased by India's war con* 
tribution of Rs. 150 crores to the Imperial Government and by 
recent recurring deficits. While the public debts of European 
<^ountries have run into hundreds of millions of pounds, chiefly 
owing to wars, th^ bi^ll r of ^he Tndinn l^^en contracted 

for prodn ^.^ivfl It must not, however, be forgotten 

that in the p ^st we h ave paid of f our unproductive deht out 
revenue at great scarifice. India has had her dead- weight 
f^EETinmirre^^ wars, military expeditions beyond the fron- 
|tier, warlike preparations and for meeting famine expenditure 
-And deficits. But whenever there wer e fsurpluses they were 
systematically used for reducing the public debt, whi^ means 
that the Indian tax-payers have had their burden of debt paid 
^ut of tax-money. 

In the time of the East India Company, political and com^ 
mercial functions of the State were mixed up together. The 
continued wars which the Company had to undertake, went on 
adding debt to debt steadily from year to year, though a part of 
the deficit was supplied from commercial profits of the com- 
pany. The British conquest of Indi a was secu red out of In- 
^UaiLigsoii^^ conquest was the main 

cause of the growing public debt. The total 'territorial* debt^ 
of India in 1792 was £ 7, millions and increased to £ 30 mil- 
lions in 1829, to more than £ 51 millions by the middle of the 
19th century, and -to £ 69p^ millions in 185S, Th e, Mutiny 
made huge additions to the public debt. It went up to about 
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£ 129 .milliopg in 1876. -^ ba debt stood as follows during th» 
subsequent years : — 


31iit 

March. 

In Sterling. 
Mill. 

In Rs. 

15 R 8 .= £1. 
Mill. 

Total 

Interest 

£. 

1888 

84-1 

65*4 

149*5 

6*2 

1893 

106*7 

68-6 

175*3 

6*7 

1898 

123*8 

74-4 

197*3 

6*7 

1903 

133*8 

78*2 


7*1 

1908 

156-5 

88-5 

245*0 

8 1 

1913 

1791 

95*2 

274-3 

9*5 


The ‘ordinary’ or unproduotive debt was gradually reduced 
and the productive and unproduotive debts are distinguished 
in the following table : — 


Ordinary and ProducHvt Debt. 



^Ordinaiy. 

Productive. 

Total. 

31 0 t March. 

Mill £. 

Railways. 

Irrigation. 

Total. 

Mill. £. 

1888 

73*0 

59*2 

17*3 

57*65 

149*5 

1893 

65-0 

61*0 

19*3 

110*3 

175*3 

1^98 

70 0 

106-0 

21 7 

127-7 

197*7 

1903 

59*1 

128-1 

24*8 

159*2 

212*0 

1908 

37-4 

1177 

29*9 

207*6 

245-0 

1913 

25-0 

211*8 

37-5 

249*3 

274*3 


Uuremunerative debt shrank in 20 years from being H to -A: 
of the total volume of outstanding loans. The reduction reflects 
approximately the extent to which current revenues have been 
devoted to capital expenditure. There is a sort of sinking fund 
arrangement by which to reduce the unproduotive debt, while 
for the redemption of the productive debt provision is made for 
annuities dec. in the railway expenditure. Interest charges 
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debited to railways, oontain items of this desoription, so that 
^the true profits from the railways are higher than those shown 
in the aooounts. ** In any year in which, owing to the use of 
surplus revenue or deposits for the construction of public works 
the capital expenditure of the year exceeds the amount of debt 
incurred in the year, the effect of this system of classification 
(Ordinary and Productive Debt) is to cause a decrease to be 
^ shown in the amount of the ordinary debt/’ The Debt stood as 
^follows on 31st March, 1913 : — 


(a) Permanent Debt 
Debt for Railways 
„ „ Irrigation works 

For initial expenditure on Delhi 


£ 

211,832,819 

37,652,030 

119,886 


Total of Public Works Debt 249,504,785 

Balance, being Ordinary Debt 24,898,777 


Total Permanent Debt ••• 
(b) Temporary Debt incurred on security of India 
bills ••• 


274,403,512 

Nil. 


Total debt (permanent and temporary) 274,403,512 

The position at the close of the year 1920-21 as given in the 
revised estimates, was as follows On 31st March, 1921, the 
outstanding sterling debt was 197*6 millions. The rupee debt 
was as follows - 


Crores. 


6 

per cent. 

Bonds, 1930 

... 29-3 

5i 

>> 


... 291 

5 

If 

Debt 

... 45*0 

4 

n 

>» 

... 17*2 


>> 

>> 

... 119-1 

3 


>» 

••• 6-5 


Other ,, ... I’O 

Temporary ,, 64 per cent. Bonds ... 29*5 

Treasury Bills issued to public ... 37*7 

,, „ „ P. Currency Reserve. 61*2 

Savings Bank Balances ... 45*3 

P. 0. Cash Certificates ... 4’7 


79 
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The Public Debt was distributed among the different forms 
as follows 

Million £. 


March. 

Ordinary. 

1 

Railways. 

^Irrigation. 

Total 

Railway and 
Irrigation. 

1 

Grand, total. 

1 

1913 

25-0 

211-8 

37-6 

249-4 

274-4 

1914 

12-8 

222 0 

39*4 

261*3 

274*2 

1915 

2-2 

233-2 

41*1 

274*3 

276-5 

1916 j 

20 

234-4 

42*4 

276*8 

278-8 

1917 

3-7 

J 

235-7 

43-3 

279*0 

282-7 

^1918 

67-2 

239*1 


283-1 

350*3 

(l919 

47*0 

243*7 

44*5 

288-2 

336-2 


t- 


/Government raises^ for its capital programme, rupee loans 
n jhadia and sterling loans in England, and for purposes of 
railways, the latter are necessary as sufficient amounts cannot 
[be raised in this country. \ While exchange was unstable* 
sterling borrowing^entailefla heavy charge ; that difficulty was 
later on removed. (Tt-ifi Btill deairable to raise as much capital 
in India as possibly Construction and maintenance of railways 
require, according to the high standard laid down, large amounts 
which cannot be secured in this country, and the amount of 
interest that has to be paid to England, increases year after 
year. The War Loans are, of course, extraordinary loans, and 
though their success has been gratifying so far as it goes, the 
total obtained by Government out of the Rs. 150 crores, showed 
the poverty of the country compared with the abundant wealth 
of other nations. The success of recent loans is, however, grati- 
fying, and indicates that all the capital required by Govern- 
ment is capable of being raised in this country. 

p 293. War Loans: — The fact that the response of the 
people to the appeal from Government for the first War Loan* 
exceeded all expectations and reached £ 36 million, taught the 
lesson that if her resources, limited as they are, are properly 
tapped, India is capable of yielding large amounts as a contri- 
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bution to the Public Debt^ The War undoubtedly brought 
copious funds into the ha^s of several persons, and the abun- 
dance of loanable capital will not be a feature of peaceful times. 
But it is hoped that Indian people will be able in future to satisfyj 
the annual capital needs of Government and that it need not) 
look to London for loans. This will be an eminently desirable 
development as it will save a steadily increasing amount oi 
money from going out of the country, in the form of interest to 
outside investors. The Cash Certificates issued by the Post 
Office were a novel feature of the war loan of 1917. 

People were induced to invest in the war loans through 
the Post Office and there were also long and short time securi- 
ties offered. The amounts obtained in 1917 were as follows 


Main Loan 

... 

Million JQ 
26*6 

Postal Section 

... 

2-9 

Cash Certificate 8 

... 

6-6 

Total 

... 

© 

‘ loan was distributed as under : — 

5 per cent, long term Loan of 

1019-47 


Mill. £ 

8*3 

5^ per cent. 3-year War Bonds 

... 

13-2 

per cent. 5-year War Bonds 

... 

8-3 

Total 

... 

29-5 


The experiment of 1917, having proved encouraging, it was 
decided to repeat it in 1918 and it was arranged that the money 
raised by means of the war loans should be paid over to His 
Majesty’s Government as part redemption of the war contri- 
bution of £ 100 million made by India, of which a third had 
been already paid off. The loans had the welcome effect of 
placing at the disposal of the Government of India sufficient 
funds to make disbursements for His Majesty’s Government. In 
1918-19 the receipts from the main section of the loan amounted to 
Rs. orores. Government having offered 7 and 10 year Bonds 
at per cent, free of income tax in addition to 3 and 5 years 
War Bonds. The receipts from the Post Office section exceed^ 
ed 51 ^ crores. The offer of a 5 per cent, income tax-free loan- 
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without limit of amount and repayable in 1 945*55, in 1919*20,. 
gave the Government 21^ orores of rupees, of which Rs. 61^ 
iakhs were received through the Post Office. The special 
propaganda associated with the previous two war loans was 
not repeated this time and therefore the public response was 
particulary encouraging. The rupee loan raised in 1922, 
yielded to Government Bs. 45 orores, a significant result in 
view of the fact that no special effort was made to popularise 
it. 

The Government of India used to raise temporary loans 
long ago by issuing treasury bills; but their place was later 
taken up by the special reserves which were drawn upon in 

oases of need But ‘the drain on our resources caused by 

^savy war payments for His Majesty's Government and the 
Seoretaty of State’s Council bills led us in the middle of Octo- 
ber ( 1917 ) to introduce a new experiment— the issue of short 
term Treasury Bills which could be taken at option for periods 
of 6, 9, or 12 months.’ Three months’ bills also were issued later 
on and by the end of the year 1917-18, about £ 30 millon was 
obtained in this way. The Treasury bills issued to the public 
have reached large totals, and though this amount of the floating 
liability of Government is not a very desirable feature of 
public finance, it indicates the direction of recent developments 
In this country. 

294* Redaction of Debt: — While our Finance Ministers 
used surpluses to reduce the unproductive debt, small though 
it was, t he late Mr. Gokhale contended, year after year, that 
hey should have been mainly devoted to the financing of 
chemes of social reform. Persistent surpluses, he urged, 
rare funds taken out of the pockets of the tax-payers and 
oust either be returned to them through remission of taxation 
>r, much better, be devoted to the spread of education, improve- 
nent of sanitation and so on. The following long extract from 
me of his speeches in the Viceroy’s Co uncil, gives a lucid ex- 
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position of the Public Debt position in India and of hiS’ yievvrs 
in that oonneotion : — 

Sir, what is the amount of our debt ? Our total debt is made up of 
▼arious component factors. There is the permanent or f unded debt. There ’ 
is the temporary or unfunded d^bt. And there are various funds with the 

n.^w 

Government, such as savings banks deposits, service; funds, special loans,, 
judicial deposits in courts and so forth. Against this the Government 
have their Railways and Irrigation works, their loans and advances to local 
bodies, Native States and cultivators, and their cash balances. Deducting 
these latter from the total debt, what remains is the true ordinary or unpro- 
ductive debt. Now taking the figures for 1907-8 and bringing them up to 
date, we find that in 1907-08 the permanent debt in India was 88*55 millions ; 
the permanent debt in England was 156*58 millions, or, in the two countries 
together 245 millions. That was the funded, permanent debt, that year. 
The unfunded debt in that year was only 1 million. Then about 20 millions 
represented special loans, sei’vice funds, saving banks deposits, depatmental 
and judicial deposits and miscellaneous obligations of the Govenment, or 
total liabilities of 266*28 millions or 400 crores of tlie liabilities of the Govern- 
ment. As against this the Government of India had in that year 177*7 
millions invested in railways and 29*87 in Irrigation works or a total of 207 ’<^7 
millions under the two heads together. The Railway debt was earning about 
5 per cent., the Irrigation debt about 7 per cent. Therefore, it was really no 
debt at all in the sense in which the term debt is used. That accounted for 
207 out of 266 millions. The loans and advances by Government to various 
Local Bodies, Native States and cultivators amounted in that year to 13 
millions, and the cash balances were 18-6 millions. Thus 239 millions out of 
267*28 millions represented the investment and cash balances of the Govern- 
ment, leaving only about 27 millions of real unproductive debt for the country. 
This was in 1907-08. Since then the position has undergone some deteriora- 
tion. Of course, there lias been additional borrowing for Railways and 
IiTigation, but wc need not take that into account since Railways arid Irriga- 
tion investments are earning 5 and 7 per cent, interest respectively. But there 
was a deficit in 1908-C9 of 3,74 millions. In 1909-10 there was a surplus of *61 
millions and this year excluding the opium surplus of 3 millions, there is still a 
surplus of ’49 or i a million. The position therefore during the last 3 years has 
undergone a deterioration by about 2*64 millions and we must add that to the 
^gure for 1907 -'08 to find the total unpoJuctive debt at the present moment, 
This comes to 29*7 millions, say 30 millions. Or if the Finance Minister \?ill 
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prefer it, I am prepared to take the funded unproductive debt, as it appears 
in our accounts, which is 37 millions. That means making a present of about 7 
millions to the lion’ ble Member but I will take 37 millions for the purposes 
of my argument. Now, Sir, what is a total unproductive debt of 37 millions 
for a vast country like India ? What is such a debt compared with the huge 
debts of other countries V And is the reduction of this trifling debt a matter 
of such paramount importance that cveiything the Finance Department can 
lay hands on should be devoted to this reduction to the practical exclusion of 
all other useful objects, as has been done, during the last 10 or 12 years ^ 
Sir, my protest against this policy of tlie Government lias been a long- 
standing one. Year after year, foi the last 10 years, I have been raising iny 
voice in the Council against tliis policy, but so far without much effect. How 
does oiir unproductive debt compare with that of other countries? In England 
at the present moment, you have a national debt of over 700 millions, corres* 
ponding to our unproductive debt. In France it is over a thousand millions. 
In several other countries it is four to five hundred millions. Even in an 
Eastern countiy like China it is about 110 millions, though the annual revenue 
is much smaller than ours. The Hon’ble Member speaks of the necessity of 
strengthening our credit. If we look at the rates of interest at which 
different countries borrow, it will he found that our credit is exceedingly 
good.” ^ 

It was plausibly oonteuded on the other side that a sur- 
plus could not be put to a better use than to the reduction of 
unproductive debt and that a similar sinking fund arrange- 
ment existed in Qreat Britain for extinguishing public debt 
What happened in India during the first decade of this century 
was that surpluses persisted in occurring year after year» 
averaging about Bs. 4 crores a year^. This was due partly to 
underestimation of revenue and overestimation of expenditure 
and partly to the existing high level of taxation*Van effect of 
the new currency policy inaugurated in 1899. Tbe^rplus revenue 
ought, therefore, to have been spent on measures of social reform 
rather than in reducing the public debt. India’s unnyQ fjjafljjtY g 
has now increased by the addition of £ 100 million, an amount 
given as a war contribution to Great Britain and the annual 
deficits. Sinking fund arrangements have been made in connec- 
tion with a part of this debt. It must be remembered that against 


1 See Gokhale and Economic Reforms, pages 219-222. 
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this, we had a special reserve of £ 20 million, and we have about 
£ 40 million of the Oold Standard Beserve. Special Sinking 
Funds for the long period loans have also been provided for. 
The Public debt position of India will be clear from the follow- 
ing table : — 


Debt outstanding 
on 

31st March. 

1914—15. 

1916—17. 

1917—18 

Revised. 

1921—22 

Budget. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Sterling 

183,190,358 

174,144,724 

238,505,524 

197,631,082 

Rupee Debt — 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 

Permanent Debt — 





New Loan ... 


... 

... 

15,00,00,000 

6 per cent., 1930 

... 


... 

29,34,70,000 

per cent. 

• 9 • 

• •• 

... 

29,15,07,000 

5 per cent. ••• 

1 ••• 

1,10,51,523 

27,09,65,523 

43,06,39,000 

4 per cent. 

3,19,00,000 

21,46,54,000 

, 16,16,77,000 

17,12,87,000 

3^ per cent. ••• 

1,38,12,21,400 

1,32,02,13,950 

1,18,90,98,950 

1,19,19,85,000 

3 per cent. 

8,20,59,500 

7,26,69,400 

6,61,93,400 

6,47,57,000 

Other Debt 

1,00,84,800 

1 1,00,14,200 

1,00,13,900 

1,00,13,000 

Temporal^ Debt — 





Treasury Bills 
issued to public. 

... 

... 

41,00,00,000 

37,70,00,000 

Treasury Bills 
issued to P.G.R. 

••• 

• •• 

i 

57,19,00,000 

per cent. War 
Bonds 

••• 

4,91,67,255 

31,74,74,065 

14.42,78,000 

Other Loans 


50,00,000 

... 

... 

Savings Bank 
Balances ... 

21,84,66,176 

25,26,68,358 

30,26,37,358 

49,99,35,242 


295. Provincial Finance : — In the course of the evolu- 
tion of the financial relations between the Government of India 
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and the Provinoial Governments, the latter had come to seoure 
shares in growing sources of revenue, and the quinquennial 
contracts about those shares, had been converted in 1904 into 
quasi permanent, and in 1911, into permanent agreements. 
The new system was free from some of the conspicuous evils of 
the old one, viz., the quinquennial revisions of the contracts, the 
raids made by the Government of India on the provincial res- 
ources and the scramble among the Governments for larger 
assignments of revenue. Still the Provinoial Governments had 
/no power of levying taxation and of borrowing on their own 
j account, and the ‘ doles ’ which the Central Government gave to 
them out of its surpluses, proved inconvenient. The introduce 
tion of partial responsible Government in the Provinces and 
the grant of a large measure of autonomy to the Provincial 
Governments, necessitated a wholesale rearrangement of the 
financial relations on the lines of federal organization towards 
which the country had been imperceptibly moving. In their 
rreport on constitutional reforms, Mr. Montague and Lord Chel- 
msford, therefore, proposed that the Imperial and the Provinoial 
sources of revenue should be entirely separated, that land 
revenue which was every where a shared head, and irrigation 
and excise wherever they were divided, should be provincialized 
and also receipts from judicial stamps. The income tax and 
receipts from commercial stamps were to be handed over to the 
Government of India to supplement the entirely Imperial sour- 
I ces of revenue such as customs, railway receipts, salt and opium. 

This redistribution of resources was, however, calculated 
to leave a deficit in the Imperial exchequer and it had to be 
made good by contributions out of the gains made by the Pro- 
vinoial Governments. It was calculated that on the budget 
figures for 1917-18, the Imperial deficit would amount to 
Bs. 13*63 orores ; and this amount was to be distributed over the 
provinces, each contributing 87 per cent, of its gross surplus 
accruing under the proposed scheme. This arrangement did. 
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of course, presume to remove the inequalities that existed 
as regards the financial contributions and sacrifices that Fro-^ 
vinces had to make in different proportions to their revenues. 
Powers of independent taxation and borrowing were likewise 
to be conferred on the Provinces, to be exercised within obvious 
limits required by the peculiar relations in which they stood to 
the Central Government. 

296* The Meston Gommittee: — The scheme proposed 
in the Joint Report was not received with favour, and on the 
recommendation of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
which considered the Reform Bill, the Secretary of St ate 
appointed the Meston Committee to give advice as to the pro- 
vincial contributions to be made to the Imperial exchequer and 
allied questions. Owing to the savings which the Government 
of India was able to make in its expenditure, brought about by 
a high rate of exchange, itig^contemplated deficit had been reduo* 
ed from 13'63 to 6 crores. But the Meston Committee increased 
it to about Rs. 10 crores by proposing the provincialization of 
the revenue from General Stamps and with slight adjustments » 
it pxQceeded to disc over a formula for distributing the amount 
Qlthis deficit among the Provinces, ^t sought to fix the initial 
contributions’ which would, in the course of seven years, be- 
come "standard contribution^’ 

The Committee could not conceal from itself ‘ the disadvan- 
tages inor3inarSr*oir cum stances, of a system of provincial 
contributions’ and anticipated tha(^the Government of India 
will direct its financial policy towMSe reducing those contri- 
butions with reasonable rapidity, and their ultimate cessation.*^ 
But it could not devise a suitable method for redressing the 
grievance of a province like Madras about a proportionately 
larger portion of the revenues contributed by its people, being 
assigned to the Imperial exchequer. For doing justice to 
Madras, it could not reasonably leave other Provinces to levy 
-additional taxation to finance their normal requirements. The 
80 
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Committee examined various basio principles suggested for dis- 
tributing the Imperial deficit, such as revenue, population and 
expenditure and hit upon the plan of assessing provincial con- 
tributions upon the amounts of 'additional spending power' 
acquired by the Provinces through the redistribution of their sour- 
ces of revenue* /jts recommendations were summed up in the 

following table'?' ’ 

/ 

In lakhs of Rs. 


Province. 

Increased spending 
power under new 
distribution of 
revenues. 

Contribution as 
recommended by 
the Committee. 

Increased spending 
power left after 
contributions 
are paid. 

Madras 




Bombay 

93 

5G 

37 

Bengal 

1,04 

63 

41 




U. P. 

3,97 

2_,40 

1.37 

Punjab 

2,89 

1,75 

l.le 

Burma 

2.46 

64 

1.82 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

1 

51 

... 

51 

C. P. 

52 

22 

30 

Assam 

42 

15 

27 

Total ••• 

18,15 

9,83 

8.67 


297. Provincial eontributions : — In making its re- 
commendations, the Financial Relations Committ ee had to 
take care to see that no Province was started on its career of 
financial autonomy with a deficit budget or with the im- 
mediate necessity of additional taxation. IiLiywL.ribSISlS12AJSP 
impose a higher contribution upon Provinces like Madras, If. Ps.l 
and the Punjab whose gains were comparatively extensive, and 
to give room for dissatisfaction and protest. The Government 
and the people of Madras, for instance, strongly disapproved 
the proposal that their Province should be made to contribute 
Rs a‘Aa.nrn«nii i iwme n l i. ..Pa ^bp innTaaa- 

gfi,gE 9 ad»MLEojglX. AayaMs e d by it... T he initial contriEuiySirigf j 
MadxaA^fta. t a.h e . , a 5 ii ij»r . can L total Imperial defioit,^ 
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against the 51 per cent, of Bombay and 6H cent, of Bengal. 
The cc^plaint of Madras was that the unequal and the unjust 
treatnient which had been meted out to the province for years, 
was going to be perpetuated. ^With a population twice as large 
as that of Bombay, Madras had to be content with revenue 
and expenditure which were not larger. And under the pro- 
posed scheme, the burden imposed upon it, was again heavier. 
While this was the ground of the Madras protest, Bombay had! 
a grievance of its own. It had reference to the proposal of the 
Meston Committee that the entire proceeds of the Income-tax 
collected in Bombay should be transferred to the exchequer of 
the Central Government. 


The Committee was swayed in its decision to hand over 
the whole of the income-tax receipts to the Imperial exchequerj 
by various considerations among which the chief were the high 
level of the cost of administration which had been attained in 
Bombay, the long strides with which its revenues had advanced 
during recent years and the industrial and commercial wealth 
and the enterprise of the people of the Presidency. Curiously 
enough, these very reasons were strongly urged against the- 
Committee's suggestion. It was contended that the tax on 
incomes was the only means the Government of Bombay would 
have to tap the wealth of the people^hat land revenue and 
excise had alredy reached the limits of productivity and that 
the development of the Province was bound to be seriously 
retarded if the income-tax was handed over to the Central 
Government. Strong protests from Madras and U. P. s have 
been pouring in on the Central Government for part remission 
of their contributions and for a reconsideration of the 
whole question. But the financial position of the Government 
of India is too bad to permit any remission; and the rate of ex- 
change on which the calculations were originally based, having 
Iproved unfavourable) the solution of the problem has become 
Vnost difficult. 


298* Pinanclal Readittstmeat From the account 
given in the preceding sections, of the development and the pre-^ 
sent position of Indian finance, it will have become clear that 
the fiscal system and prospects of the country have undergone^ 
important modifications. There is first of all, (1) the enormouej 
increase which has taken place in the total expenditure, whicla 
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'is oaloulated at Bs. 142 orores, inoluding a deficit of Bs. 9 orores 
for the year 1922->23, against Bs. 116*8 orores and 32*2 crores 
respectively in 192u~21 and a revenue of about £ 83 millftns in 
the last pre-vrar year, 1913-14. This is an increase of nearly 60 
-per cent., and there is little probability of any substantial re- 
duction in the national expenditure. The Army expenditure 
has nearly doubled and the salaries and expenses of civil de- 
paitments show a large increase over the pre-war yee^ It is 
necessary to repeat here that a comparison of the present sit- 
uation with that of a few years ago must be made with great 
care as the factors of financial decentralization and the ex- 
change value of the rupee, make important adjustments and 
allowances essential. 


(2) The increased expenditure is being defrayed mainly 
out of the expansion of customs, excise and income tax revenue 
and also out of borrowings. Customs yielded £ 71 million in 
1913-14 and are oaloulated to yield Bs. 45 crores in 1922-23, the 
increase being largely due to enhancement of duties effected 
during the past few years and the high prices of commodities. 
Before the war, the Income T ax bj^rel^^ in 

j^t 18 ex;^p^^ will give Bs. 2^ orores, thjanlw to 

the reorganiz^ypij qf 

t idn of the super tax and sucqesaivA inoreasea.in- wtesi The in- 
crease in the excise revenue is due to the higher prices of liquor 
and the increased license fees obtained by Government. Beve- 
nue from customs duties will have to be conserved and schemes 
of Imperial preference will have to be carefully scrutinized 
with a view to safeguard the national revenue. Though taxa- 
rtlon upon consumption is not desirable, it will not be a practi- 
cal proposition to dispense with customs duties of a restrictive 
Icbaracter for many a long year- 


*" (3) The redistribution of the revenues of the Government 
of India and the Provincial Governments, is another feature 
that deserves notice. Provincial legislatures will not be over- 
anxious to levy additional taxation, but the natural increase 
in the revenues of the Provinces may be confidently looked 
forward to owing to the fiscal autonomy which has been con- 
ceded to them. The financial needs of the Provinces for schemes 
of development are urgent and the Central Government will 
have to dispense with Provincial contributions at an early date 
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and must Improve its own sources of revenue. The injustice 
done to Bombay in the transfer of its share of the income tax 
to the Government of India, must likewise, be redressed- To- 

tol They have, besides, to work under thia 

disadvantage that the limits within which they can levy addi- 
tional taxation, are narrow. Provinces like Bengal and Bom- 
bay and Madras, have already levied their own taxation in 
exercise'of the powers conferred on them by the Reforms; and like 
the Central Government, Governments of the Provinces are 
trying to effect retrenchment and economy. 

(4) The improvement of local finance is a subject of 
equally great importance* The total receipts of local authori- 
ties in the United Kingdom in 1913, amounted to £ 200 million 
and thus equalled the total national revenue of the cou ntry 
Of this, 41 per cent, represented receipts from rates. Th^ 
aggregate revenues of all local bodies in India do not exceed 
Rs. 35 crores against a national revenue of Rs. 200 crores. 
These bodies must be allowed to raise revenue from land, and 
for this purpose, the present land tax will have to be hande^d 
over to them after the necessary readjustments. The popu- 
larization of local self-government must go hand in hand 
with financial improvement in the case of the local bodies. Tha, 
principle of decentralization of power, underlying the Reforms, 
is being applied to the local bodies and they are being endowed 
with increased authority and with powers of taxation. The 
resources of the people of rural areas are, however, admittedly 
small and the effect of this reform is not calculated to make 
appreciable additions to the revenues of local bodies. 

( 5 ) Except for the large addition of £ 100 million, the 
war contribution of India to the Imperial Government, and the 
debts contracted by the Indian Government to meet its recurring 
deficits, the public debt of the country, is a productive debt^ 
As it is, the unproductive debt is not now small. Provin cial* 
Governments will be allowed to borrow on their owii^accotilir 
for carrying out works of development and local bodies 
must do the same on a larger scale for financing works of 
sanitary and other improvement. Bombay has already borrowed 
about 9 crores for the development of the Island and City, and 
similar borrowings by other public bodies are foreshadowed. 
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I This will mean a valuable investment which is calculated to 
jield a handsome return in improved public well-being and 
increased financial productivity. 

( 6 ) The public debt position in India at the moment is 
most disquieting and the picture of it presented by the Finance 
Member in his budget speech in 1922, was not in the least over- 
drawn. During the four years ending in 1921-22, the expendi- 
ture debitable to revenue had exceeded the revenue by a total 
of 90 crores of rupees. “ Where did Ithis money come from ? 
The short answer is that we have been living on credit. About 
37 crores have been obtained by the issue of fiduciary currency 
notes, namely, notes the only backing of which are our ow.i 
I. O. TJ.s.' A further 47 crores will have been found by incurring 
floating debt in the shape of treasury bills, while the remaining 
6 crores will have been taken from the proceeds of our regular 
annual borrowings.” These huge liabilities will have to be 
funded and will represent so much unproductive debt. Only 
an equilibrium and surplus of revenue can put an end to this 
situation. Still the interest charge for the unproductive debt 
will be heavy enough. 

Taxes on Income: — More efficient exploitation 
of national property such as forests, railways and minerals 
ought to give the State a steadily growing revenue in the near 
future and the prosperity of industries and trade, is calculated 
to bring more grist to the State mill. But the most hopeful and 
proper source of increase will be taxes upon income. The 
principle of graduation has been already applied in a pronounc- 
ed form to the income-tax in India, and the methods of assess- 
ment and collection are being fast improved with beneficial 
financial results. In devising schemes of taxation, the incidence 
of the aggregate burden upon individuals and classes must be 
carefully considered. There are now th ree diffarant 
authorities, a nd they tax the same body of citizens. The 
system of taxation has, therefore, to be looked at as a whole and 
from the point of view of the aggregate sacrifices it imposes 
upon those who are subjected to it. 

It was felt for a long time that the tax upon incomes was 
opposed to the genius and the traditions of the Indian people 
and that it was, therefore, not a suitable means of drawing 
State revenue. The failure of the early efforts in this direction. 
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jave point to this view and it was exploited by the wealtky. 
classes whose opposition was inspired, mainly by self*int6rest»1 
The first inoome-tax in India imposed by Mr. Wilson in 1860» 
was based upon the English model, there being four schedules 
instead of the five of the British Act. It had all the features 
of the English tax, its exemptions and graduation, but not 
proving very productive, it was abandoned in 1865 and a license 
tax upon trades and professions was substituted in 1867. 
The License tax and the Certificate Tax of the same 
nature which succeeded it for a year, had a short life and 
and the Income tax was reviveed in 1869 to be abolished again 
four years later. The permanent Income tax was imposed in 
1886 and has remained in operation since then, the only impor- 
tant changes introdueed in it, being the raising of the taxable 
minimum from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, and to Rs. 2,000, in 1919, and 
the super-tax being tacked on to it in 1917. The Income Tax 
Act of 1918, was intended to improve the machinery of the 
assessment and collection of the income tax and there is a very 
wide scope for this improvement. The recent amendment of 
that Act, Act of 1922, is a further stage in income tax reform* 
There are difficulties in the way of ascertaining incomes of 
people and the system of calling for declarations from assessees 
is being substituted for that of the officials making up a register 
on such information as may be collected by them. Even so» 
many incomes escape or are taxed at a lower rate, but the 
assessment and collection at the source, as in the case of sala- 
ries and pensions of Government servants, profits of registered 
companies and firms and interest on Government securities, are 
more accurately effected. 

It is clearly necessary that death duties and inheritance 
taxes on the British model, should be introduced in this coun- 
try. These taxes constitute a legitimate and efficient method 
of making wealth pay its reasonable contribution to the national 
exchequer. The principles of graduation and of differentiation 
as well as that of exemption should be adopted as in England. 
It may bj objected that these taxes will not be very productive 
and that the trouble will not be worth taking. It is true that 
the average amount of wealth possessed by people in India is 
<5omparatively small, and that persons who have sufficiently 
large incomes to render them liable to pay the income tax, are 
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very few. TUe bulk of the income tax revenue comes from a- 
small number of wealthy persons ; and the large majority of 
the assessees are people of moderate incomes. When the taxa* 
ble minimum was raised from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 in 1919, for 
example, the concession gave relief to no fewer than 2;37,000 
petty assessees out of a total of 3,81,000 persons who were asses'^ 
sed to the income tax before. Nevertheless, if the State wants 
more money, it has to devise an equitable system of taxation 
which will conform, as far as practicable, to the sound fiscal 
maxim that every member of the community should be mad» 
to contribute to the national purse in proportion to his ability 
iwbich is to be guaged by the income he derives.' 


1 See L. G. Chiozza-Money : Riches and Porcriy, Chapters XXI 
and XXII. 
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300. Price Levels : — When we estimate the compara- 
tive utility of an object, there emerges the idea of its value. 
The value of one object may be expressed in terms of other 
objects when the comparative estimates of their desirableness 
are stated. There are several theories in Economics in conneo- 
tion with the causes of value with which we are not here con- 
cerned. What is to be noted is that when value is expressed 
in terms of money^ it is called price, and as barter has disap- 
peared in all civilized countries, the question of prices has 
assumed considerable importance. What is the nature of price, 
whether it is cost of production or the relation of demand for 
and supply of goods, need not l>e here considered. But it is 
necessary to understand that money is itself a commodity and 
as values are expressed in money, its own value is an impor- 
tant economic factor. 

The rise or fall of the prices of different commodities may 
be due to different causes. When the supply of a commodity 
<erceed8 the demand for it, sellers have to be content with 
81 
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smaller price the purchaser may be willing to giye. The re> 
verse will happen if the demand exceeds the supply. What 
will be the degree of the rise or fall, will be determined by the 
keenness of the demand and the ability of the supply to wait 
for a turn of the market. Much depends upon the conditione 
under which the supply is produced, the time required to in- 
crease it, the substitutes with which the consumer is likely to 
be satisfied, and so forth. 

Price is, therefore, an illustration of the law of demand 
and supply, ^here cannot be a general rise or fall of values, 
but this phenomenon can take place in the case of prices. 
Value is a relation and involves a comparison between the de* 
sirableness of objects from the individual and the social view 
point.^ Money is a common measure of value like the foot 
or seer ; but the measuring capacity of these is fixed, while if 
owing to a change in demand for or supply of it, the value of 
money changes, the alteration must be refieoted in a general 
alteration in the prices of all commodities. Prices of different 
commodities are always rising or falling in different degrees 
and the changes may be accounted for on the ground of defi- 
ciency or excess of supply or of demand. If the foot measure 
were to be changed, the dimensions of all objects will change. 
And a more or less uniform rise or fall cannot be explained by 
reference to a cause that affects a particular object ; and we 
must look for an explanation of the phenomenon in the change 
of supply of the common measure of value viz. money. 

301. Quantity Theory of Money.^A rise of prices 
means depreciation of money. When prices go up, the pur-* 
chasing power of money goes down. In fact, the rise of prices 
and depreciation of money are two aspects of the same pheno* 
menon.N The fact that prices go down, means that a smaller 
quantify of money is sufficient to buy a stated commodity and 
there is appreciation of money. It is on this relation between 
prices and the quantity of money in circulation that the 
^‘quantity theory of money*’ is based, [The quantity of money 
includes paper as well as metallic mone^because credit very 
largely expands that quantity; and (the Velocity with which 
money moves from hand to hand in exchange transactions, 
practically adds to the auantitr ii: If the increase in quantity 
is accompanied by a corresponding increase in the volume of 
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goods exchanged, the price relation will remain unaltered. 
Taken with its limitations, the quantity theory of money is 
perfectly sound and satisfactorily explains the general rise or 
fall in prices. If the number of coins or other media of ex> 
change, (including bank deposits which are subject to with- 
drawal by means of cheques,) in circulation increases to a 
larger extent than the commodities for which they are to be 
exchanged, there will be too much money and prices will 
rise, ^here will be a fall of nrioe n if tho /jnuntity of mntm y 
decreases or the quantity of goods to be exchanged increases 
while the circulation of money remains unchang^ " We 
shall not here deal with the '“elementary consid^tions 
relating to factors which govern the fluctuation of prices 
in general and with the nature of customary and monopoly 
prices. /The question of prices in India, as elsewhere, is 
mainlySs question of the operation of the law of demand and 
supply ; and evidence for this is to be found in the rise of th^ 
level of prices of food grains in times of .famine and soarcityj 
The defective character of communications and absence of 
keen competition as also the predominance of custom in the 
economic relations of people, long governed the course of Indian 
prices and continue to so govern them in backward and isolat- 
ed parts of the country. But the railways and public roads 
which have brought the various parts of the country into closer 
contact with one another and India itself into intimate touch 
with foreign countries, have changed the nature of the problem 
of prices, which are more susceptible than before to changes in 
the markets of the world. 

The history of prices in this country reveals the influence 
wnich the character of the monsoon exercises upon their con- 
stant rise and fall. Though the improvement of the means 
of communication has tended to an equalisation of prices 
in different parts of the country and to a general rise in 
them, the prices of food grains, of raw materials and of in- 
digenous manufactures are still regulated by the favourable or 
unfavourable nature of rainfall, the prices of imported goods 
i being but slightly affected from year to year. Varying local 
Wioes are fast being replaced by uniform generel prices and 
she country is becoming one common market instead of a 
series of small local markets as in the past. Retail prices are 
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I also being regulated by wholesale prioes muoh more strictly 
(than before. And it is important to note that price levels 
Uppear to have been affected by the currency policy of 
Dovemment 'and therefore by the {quantity of money iu 
piroulation. 

302* Course of Prices As we have just remarked, 
the favourable or unfavourable character of rainfall, its defici- 
ency and excess, is generally the regulator of prices in India and 
particularly those of the food of the people. The prioes of articles 
of export, the bulk of which are the products of-the Sftili ar e 
llk ?wiflfl - aimiJar lg.I<m3rajaaA^"j^^ deman d. -Iia»~.~them in 
foreig^n countries is an important factor in this case. The 
famine prioes of 1877-t8 and df 'I599-I?0ir “an3 thoTSbulous 
cotton prioes during the American War of Secession ( 1861-65 ) 
are instances in point. War prioes of the past few years are 
the combined effect of several causes, shortage of shipping, 
congestion on railways, deficiency of production and supply 
and augmented circulation of money. 

(^^he general level of Indian prioes began to rise in 1904, 
and went higher and higher every year, until the rise assumed 
almost alarming proportions. Prices were, on the whole, very 
steady under the silver standard ; and the effective introduction 
of the gold standard inaugurated a rise. The index number went 
up from 100 in a normal year before the rise commenced, to 
|40 and even tn 20a abA cyrtafn The rise was 

attributed to Hifforonf. by different people ; and while 

it was welcomed by some as an indication of growing 
nroHnarjtv. others traced it to the pressure of popuHHon"'on 
Jand and the normal d eficiency of food s unnlv as also to the 
fcurrency policy of Government, which had, since a^- 

MBiaiflily , e ahanced the value of the rupee . The question was 
discussed in'llie press and in the Viceregal Council; and the 
appointment of a commission of inquiry was suggested. / Gov- 

currency system inaugu Blted 
in 1893 difd completed in 1899, had not asufficiently Irag tflbl 
and that commissions had always an unsettling effect upon 
things; they, therefore, Reputed Mr. E. L. Datta to collect 
statistics on the questionS>f high prioes and asked him to 
submit to them a report thereon. X 
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We gire below index numbers of prices of s few selected 
articles, showing fluctuations and the appreciation 

I. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

Bajrec. 


Delhi. 

Calcutta 

(Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Calcutta 

Madras. 

Delhi. 

Ahmeda^ 

bad. 

1873 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 

1891 

135 

08 

122 

91 

145 

151 

122 

1895 

no 

93 

107 

100 

138 

122 

134 

1900 

168 

113 

149 

no 

180 

145 

201 

1905 

147 

198 

121 

142 

197 

145 

146 

1909 

203 

142 

155 

156 

218 

157 

166 

1913 

183 

102 

175 

187 

218 

168 

175 

1915 

239 

... 

187 

197 

203 

229 

208 

1917 

219 

i 

1 

180 

175 

216 

171 

147 


11 . 


(Average of 1900-09 = 100). 


Ai*ticlea. 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1913 

1916 

1918 

1919 

Wheat 

106 

84 

109 

107 

128 

149 

211 

Rangoon Rice 

94 

75 

97 

124 

101 

88 

131 

Raw Cotton (Broach). 

95 

93 

94 

134 

127 

283 

276 

Cotton piece goods, 
(Indian) Average... 

94 

100 

118 

115 

88 

141 

178 

Tea 

94 

91 

127 

128 

158 

131 

124 

Country Rice 

83 

86 

99 

117 

127 

101 

178 

Ghi 

88 

96 

124 

142 

134 

162 

204 

Country Salt 

95 

96 

108 

108 

188 

496 

330 

Imported cotton piece 
goods (average) ... 

91 

96 

114 

119 

126 

295 

322 

Java Sugar 

... 

118 

107 

101 

175 

158 

232 

Kerosene oil ... 

109 

90 

108 

118 

124 

189 

220 
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III. 



Special Index 

Special Index 

Special Index 

General Index 


No. for Food 

No. for Imported 

No. for articles 

No. for articles 

Year. 

Grains (Retail 

Articles (Whole- 

Exported (most' 

covered by 


Prices). 

sale Prices). 

ly wholesale). 

columns 2 & 3 


Col. 1. 

Col. 2. 

Col. 3. 

Col. 4. 

1910 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1911 

96 

104 

107 

106 

1912 

112 

107 

114 

112 

1913 

118 

107 

121 

117 

1914 

132 

105 

126 

120 

1915 

230 

134 

122 

125 

1916 

120 

217 

128 

161 

1917 

120 

240 

134 

161 

nuL. 

161 

265 

157 

184 


IV. 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Calcutta. 



July 

March 

March 

March 

Marcli 

Articles. 

1914 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

Rice 

100 

83 

128 

147 

127 

Wheat 

100 

117 

169 

152 

152 

Dal 

100 

127 

172 

186 

132 

Sugar 

100 

181 

222 

321 

369 

Salt 

100 

486 

237 

310 

216 

Cotton (Manufactures). 

100 

311 

300 

351 

301 

General average 

100 

176 

180 

198 

175 


V. 

Wholesale Prices. 

Ra. per Maund of 82-286 iba. 



1913 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Rice (Calcutta) 

57 

4-9 

7*2 

8-4 

Wheat (Punjab) 

3-4 

5-1 

6-2 

5-4 

Jawar (Bombay) 

4-1 

6*6 

SI 

5-6 

Bajri ( „ ) 

3-4 

7-3 

8-3 

6*2 

Gram ( „ ) 

3-3 

6-2 

7-8 

71 

Ghee (Bengal) 

54-8 

68*3 

78*2 

94*9 

„ (Madras) 

50-3 

58*7 

76*7 

84*4 

Sugar (Raw) 

••• 6*6 

7*0 

11*0 

171 

,, (Refined) 

10-7 

15*1 

tl‘6 

30*5 
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303« High Prices in India. — The causes of the high^ 
prices, Mr. Datta concluded, were mainly of two kinds .—*(1) 
causes peculiar to India, and (2) causes whose effects werd 
world- wide. Among the former were ( i ) a decreased produc-| 
tion of food stuffs, ( ii ) an increased demand for Indian raw 
materials and food products, ( iii ) development of communica-^ 
tions, and ( iv ) decrease in the cost of transport ; and among! 
the latter, the chief were ( i ) an increased supply of gold, ( ii 
development of credit, ( iii ) destruction of wealth in wars and 1 
( iv ) expenditure on the armaments. Mr. Datta thought that 
all these causes combined to raise the prices in India and that 
the rise was not due to any one cause. He was, however, 
convinced that the prices of food stuffs in this country had risen 
on account of the fact that the food supply of India, compared 
with the demand, reached its lowest level in the quinquennium 
1905-09 and thus shortage of supply undoubtedly contributed, 
in no small measure, to the unusual rise in prices during that 
quinquennium. ^ 

Broadly speaking, three theories about the rise of prices, 
held the field : (1) that the large volume of the rupee ourrencw 
which, under the gold exchange standard system, ceased to be\ 
automatic, led to the depreciation of the token rupee ; (2) that ] 
Indian currency had nothing to do with high prices which 
could be explained by economic changes of considerable magni- 
tude going on in India and the outside world ; and (3) the pres- 
sure of population and deterioration of the soil were mainly 
responsible for the rise of prices. Finance Members like the 
Hon’ble Mr. Baker and Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson, held the second 
view, and it was endorsed by Mr. K, L. Datta. Mr. Gokhale 
and others were inclined to accept the first theory and some 
emphasised the third. These views found expression in the 
Viceregal Council, when the question was referred to year 
after year.’ 

That the quantity theory of money applied to the problem, 
seems to have been admitted by every one ; and the difference 
lay in the emphasis laid upon the different terms in the price 
equation MxV — TxP, (M* money, V = velocity of circulation, 
T~ trade or volume of exchange transactions and P = price) and 


1 See Gokhale and Boonomic Reforrtia, pages 183-187. 
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on the part played»by the quantity of the token rupees in oiroula* 
tion. Thus Mr. Datta thought that the quantity of money 
increasing with the expansion of credit and increase in ita 
▼elooity, prices of food stuffs were bound to increase while the 
volume of their production remained steady* The Government 
of India did not, of course, admit the explanation of Mr. Datta 
about the insufScient supply of food grains.' This theory is 
only an application of the law of demand and supply and must 
ihold good if proper attention is paid to * other things remaining 
|the same.’ 

C.X304. Currency and Prices .-—Making full allowance 
for the fact that (^ndia by its adoption of a gold standard, has 
been switched on rb the currency guage of the rest of the world 
and is undoubtedly bearing its share in the price fluctuations 
to which the rest of the world has been subjectX*^ and for the 
increased demand for certain of India’s products, which has 
overtaken the supply, as also for the pressure of population on 
the food supply which does not increas^ one is led to believe that 
the general rise of the price level was,^to a considerable extent, 
due to the disproportionately large supply of currency . The 
spell of high prices ruling in Europe and America had been 
attributed to the increased output of gold and the consequent 
expansion of currency and credit all the world over. The same 
phenomenon was to be markedly witnessed in this country, and 
the relation between high prices and the Indian currency 
system seemed to be intimate. 

(_Th, official view was that the Indian currency system was 
automatic, that no more rupees were issued from the mints 
than were absolutely necessary for the purposes of trade and 
that it was the rise of prices which had necessitated the increas- 
ed coinage of rupees.^ Government certainly issued rupees in 
Response to the demand of trade, but the output of these token 
joins had been exceptionally heavy. 

^ ifffipta nf, heavy ruiinjLgfl Are.rinmnlfl tive The Indian authori- 
ses do not seem to have understood this. They were, to all 
tppearances, influenced by the crude inductive argument that 


1 See pages 190-192 above. 

2 Sir Gny Fleetwood Wilson in the Viceregal Council. 
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because there was a heavy demand in 1905-06^ it was likely, 
that there would be an equally heavy demand in 1906-07 ; and 
when there was an actually heavy demand in 1906-07, that thia 

Uk e ly that thara . . jsu)i ^ ^ heavyT^ ^^snd 
in 1907-08 . They framed their policy, that is to say, as though!* 
a community consumed currency with the same steady appetite, 
with which some communities consume beer.” * 


There was, during the years 1902-1907, a close parallellism 
] between the growing output of rupees and the steadily rising 
prices. The rupees are not now melted as they used to be 
i before the closing of the mints, as this proceedure entails a 
loss. When the price of silver rose, it was at times profitable 
during the latter part of the war period, to melt rupees and use 
them as bullion; and it is believed that in spite of Government 
prohibUion, large quantities of these coins were melted in this 
way. xk© absorption of currency among the people has been 
on a steadily increasing scale and this inflation must have had 
a material effect in pushing up the price level^ Experience 
has taught that rupees distributed over the interior of the 
country in payment for the staple products, do not quickly 
return to centres of commerce and industry and efforts have 
sometimes to be made to get this currency back. If additions 
continue to be made to the existing stock of rupees, the inflation 
must raise prices though not in the same proportion, because a 
part of the currency is required to meet the increasing volume 
of trade. This is the way in which the unautomatic character 
^of the currency system acts upon prices. 


305* Inflation of Gnrroncy : — Currency is indeed issued 

in ramanSR to a damar^ fnr thp fin anmn g of 

T^beat, j ute^ oil sfiada ofn. Much of this currency re-[ 
fiifns to Gov ernment treasuries and banks, but a portion retnainsi 
in the hands of the people and in circulation. These continu-\ 
ouQ additions to the currency cannot but result in inflation,* 

The experience of the year 1916-17 as to the extremely slow 
lovement of rupees from circulation into the Government 
reasuries, indicates that heavy absorption of cunency, year^ 
Mter year, must have had something to do with the rise of 


1 Indian CniTency and Finance. 
82 
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prices along with other factors in the complex problem. Similar 
absorption has recently taken place in the case of currency 
motes also, and the process of deflation has already been in ^ 
operation for some time. Q^hen the prices of sliver soared to 
abnormal heights during tEe latter part of the war period,) 
Government, in issuing new rupees to the public in response to 
insatiable demand, was, as it were^pouring the coins into a sieve 
itbrough which they escaped into the melting pot, in spite of pro- 
hibition, and into hoards. Owing to economic depression 
Quantities of rupees have returned to Government treasuries 
and the metal holding of the Currency Reserve has become enor- 
^mous. 


*^?he question of inflation has formed the subject of discus- 
sion in all countries during the period of war. The high prices 
ruling during this period, were admittedly the result of a de- 
ficiency of supplies of commodities chiefly on account of the 
shortage of tonnage and war destruction. In India the rise in 
the prices of articles of import has been much greater than 
that in the prices of articles of local production. The relation 
between the prevalent high prices and the heavy absorption of 
currency has been denied by officials. How the two are related 
it is extremely difficult to determine. .JBut that prices have been ^ 
pushed up at least partly by the large supplies of currency, seems 
to be certain^ Crores of rupees were spent by Government for 
war purposes, and the coins and notes they put into circula- 
tion, were slow to return to the State treasuries. ^Hence the 
necessity felt of attracting the metallic currency, by means of 
war-loans, back to the treasuries and the bank^ In a time of 
economic depression and during the dull season, the total note 
circulation of Government in the week ended the 15th August, 
1922, was valued at the record figure of Bs. 181*6 crore s, 
Bombay holding as much as Rs. 61 crores and Calcutta 
Rs. 55 crores out of this total. Silver coin in the Reser ve 
‘ amounted, on the above date, to Rs. 81 ’7 crorei^ Securities 
held in India were valued at Rs. 65'2 crores and in England 
to Rs. 5*8 crores. The large circulation of notes, a considerable 
part of which are backed by Government's L O. U.s must be 


regarded as an index of inflation, and in his budget speec h,, the 
Finance Member promised to effect deflation of currency in 
the year. 
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^ The problem of prices is complex and various factors exert 
^heir influence in determining the price levels. In-sufficient 
supply of Indian products^ high gold prices ruling in outside 
markets, a large external and internal demand for Indian pro- 
ducts, the expansion of credit — all these factors must be given 
their due weight. But the peculiar character of the rupee cur- 
rency and the manner in which it is issued and is absorbed, 
cannot be ignored as an important cause of the rise of prices. 
fA rise thus brought about, cannot be complacently regarded as 
natural and beneficial, and an effort must be made to minimise 
the influence of that cause by improving the existing currency 
L«y8tem.> Thn iAatf. of prosper ity induced hv hicTi nriVaB maat 
prove misleading if all the factors causing the rise are nottaken^ 
into account. A sudden deflation is undoubtedly dangerous* 
and the mercantile community took exception to tKe'^TTSEtice 
Member*s scheme of deflation as it was calculated to bring 
about monetary stringency and lead to a crisis. But deflation, 
gradually and judiciously brought about, is an absolute 
necessity. 


306. Effect of High Prices.- -In our Chapter on Produc- 
tion and Population we have shown how, hflYfl 

to be fed with the same or nearly the same quantity of food, 
the prices must rise and this rise cannot be an object of cop * 
gratulation or consolation in view of the fact already note 1 
that the closing of the other industrial avenues is driving man; r 
people on to the land. ” It is superfluous to repeat thatth^ 
producers of raw materials which command high prices in th » 
foreign markets, must benefit to the extent of the larger margi l 
afforded (1) iOfee jprpjats^^^^^^ iiitaxoaptad.by; m iddlen m u j emd 

^ii) thq pQfft And raw materials 

required for indigenous industries must be sufficiently cheap asl 
also the necessaries of life of the mass of the population. Then} 
only will high prices prove beneficial to producing classes. 


Cultivators supplying their own labour and producing their i 
own food, receive larger incomes on account of high prices. 
But those who have to employ dear labour and buy dear food 
and other necessaries of life, cannot be any the better for a 
higher level of prices. We have shown above that foodproduc-^ 


1 8e€f Gustav CLaaers : World’s Monetary Problems. 
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■ tion in India has not kept pace with the increase of population. 
A rise in the price of food grains, therefore, which is brought 
about by insufficiency of supply, can hare no beneficial effect 
upon the community. Even if we take only the producers of 
food grains, though . rising prices must be an advantage to 
them, it must not be forgotten that to the growing number of 
agriculturists this must be only a palliative. Ohean food is 
regarded everywhere as an essential thing to a na^on, and we 
must have an s^undanoe of cheap food rather than insufficient 
^ supplies of dear food grains. 

The country, as a whole, must benefit by a rise in the prices 
of exported commodities only if there has been no corresponding 
increase in the prices of imported goods. Mr. Datta observes 
“ Indians exports have thus grown considerably in value in 
consequence of the rise of prices and only a part of this in* 
crease goes towards meeting the increased cost of her imports. 
There has also been a considerable increase in the volume of 
the imports of many classes of goods required for consumption 
and the increase in the imports of many classes of goods which 
were formerly considered as luxuries but are now recognized 
as necessaries, bear eloquent testimony to a standard of living 
which is rising higher and higher with the rise of prices and 
the material prosperity of the country.” ’ 

The true benefit will be measured by the difference between 
the prices of the exported and imported commodities, their 
character and their quantity. ( During recent years, as the 
price statistics given in the tabtta on a preceding page will 
show, the prices of imported articles rose higher than the 
prices of exported oommodities.\ Though the high prices of 
exportable goods have thus bendnted the producing classes, the 
advantage gained by them and by the country, as a whole, has 
been counteracted by the higher range of the prices of articles 
imported into the country. vWe must here recall the fact that 
the local food production of me country is not adequate to the 
[demand of a reasonable standard of livingj^nd classes with a 
higher degree of purchasing power, wiir naturally absorb a 
large quantity of such food as is available, and the middle 
and lower classes will find necessaries of life dear and scarce. 


1 Report on high prices. 
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Rec«nt additions to taxation have tended to reduce the oon> 
euming capacity of the people as the taxes have been shifted 
on to consumers; and cloth, salt, sugar, ghee, houses, lighting, 

I fuel are all dear. 

I 307. Speenlation and Prices.— Prices in the interior of 
the country are generally regulated by custom and are little 
affected by the movements of trade in the big towns. It is onl vt 
in the case of the staple articles of export such as cotton, jute, 
oil seeds &o. that conditions prevalent in foreign countries 
affect prices in the districts. Retail prices are not easily dis- 
turbed by the fitful currents of wholesale dealings in the larger 
markets, though the connection between the two, is becoming 
closer every day and is particulary marked in the larger towns. 
<}onoentration and specialization in production make baying 
and selling upon ‘a large scale necessary.^ Even a smalt , 
merchant has to-buy in anticipation of the demand he will have 
to meet and he makes his own calculations- as to the quantity 
and price. is- in pnrnh^aaa og 

large quantities long before they can be disposed ^ 
is the chief function which the merchant performs and foil 
which the consumer remunerates him. \ 

A cotton manufacturer must ensure an adequate supply of 
the raw material at a reasonable price. Cotton is produced 
in a certain season and its quantity and price are likely to be 
affected by several circumstances. He must, therefore, buy in 
anticipation and must thus indulge in a kind of speculation. 
" The essence of speculation lies in forecasting price move- 
ments and then buying or selling for a profit. Having made 
his forecast, the speculator buys if he thinks prices are going 
to rise, sells if he thinks prices are going to fall. He looks to 
the future and works on an estimate ; he takes the risk of loss 
if his forecast is wrong in return for the chance of gain if his 
forecast is **[*^*' merchants, therefore, buy 

and sell on contract and certain people specialise in effecting 
these speculative dealings^ Sales and purchases for futura 
delivery are carried on by brokers; and cotton, jute and other 
exchanges have come into existece in this country. (in Bombay 
and Calcutta, the markets for these staples are o<^rolled by 
Associations of dealers who have their special rules undei 


1 Henry Clay: Economica. 
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iwhich speculative transactions are carried on. Speculation* if 
/it is carried on with the definite object of securing and supply- 
ing commodities at fixed prices* is socially very useful and has 
the effect of steadying prices. But there is a bad kind of 
speculation like the good kind, which degenerates into pure 
gambling, 

A person both buys and sells ^futures’ to make his gains 
^and losses even ; and there is nothing wrong in this. But many 
people buy and sell without having the least idea of ever 
taking or giving delivery when the day fixed for ‘settlement^ 
^comes. The payment of difference in the rates fixed involves 
loss to one of the two parties, because the calculations 
on which the priccts were based may be upset by circumstances 
beyond his control/Reckless and irresponsible speculators use 
all kinds of arts to manipulate prices in their own interests and 
the whole market is thrown into commotion and confusion by 
the manoeuvers of ‘bulls’ and ‘bears*. The ruin of a few people 
may lead to a widespread disaster and the whole structure of 
credit may be rudely shaken. The condition of the Bombay 
cotton market in March and April of 1918 with respect to 
speculation in Good Broach* whose price was pushed up by 
f bull ’ operators to unprecedented heights* is an interesting 
^^llustration in this connection. 

^There has latterly been a good deal of discussion relating 
I to we cotton and the stock exchanges in Bombay. The con- 
dition of the cotton market became so dangerous to financial 
' stability on account of the reckless cornering and gambling 
in ‘ futures ’ indulged in by speculators that at last Govern- 
ment had to intervene and to provide, by legislation, for a 
well-regulated controlling authority in the form of a cotton con- 
trol board having onitj representatives of the different interests 
i and associations concerned in the trade. A bo^y 

will now be created b y law and will nndfirtake the dutiefr^af the 
is fe! t of regulating, in a similar manner^ the 
working of the stock exchanges* of which there are now two in 
Bombay* the old and the New Exchange* a new body having 
recently been brought into existence to supplement the facili- 
ties afforded by the old exchange. The speculative mania has 
often reached such heights that a serious shock to public credit 
has been very narrowly escaped. Various improvements have 
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been talked about, e. g, the regulation of the ^settlements’ which 
are monthly under the existing system. The bulls and bears 
have been very active in Bombay and their recriminations do 
not present any edifying spectacle to the outside publio. The 
action of the Board of Directors of the Bombay Stock Exchange 
in fixing the rates for shares for particular settlements, and theiir 
lack of strength, have >een freely criticised. The frequent 
wranglings of the bulls and the bears must be ended by m 
strong and impartial board of directors whose policy must b^ 
consistent and in consonance with fixed rules. 

308. Standard of Living. — With the expansion of our- ^ 
rency and the more general use of money, the habits and tastes 
of people of all classes are changing. In England, wages rose to a 
high pitch owing to the war and as more money circulated in the 
country,the working classes spent more and devoted their earn- 
ings to the consumption of luxuries which were formerly beyond 
their reach. The working classes in England, women as well a» 
men, have become accustomed to a higher standard of life and 
their wages have had to be fixed in accordance with it. That 
phenomenon is observable,on a small scale, in this country also.. 
Improvement of communications and imports of cheap articles 
of everyday use from foreign countries into India, combined 
with rising prices and higher wages, have induced people 
to consume such articles, and this consumption is producing 
interesting social effects. Bestrictions imposediby caste, religion 
and custom, are becoming slack and new ways are being adopt- 
led in eating, dressing, furnishing houses, in amusements and in 
\pther matters. 

The growing imports of certain articles of luxury and 
convenience are taken as an indication of the above change in 
the objects and methods of consumption and as an unmistak- 
able indication of material prosperity of the bulk of thej 
population. An increasing use of clothing and of clothes oi 
a better quality, the construction of better houses, the oon4 
sumption of wholesome food in sufficient* quantity, improved 
water supply and sanitation, a growing habit of reading and a 
more liberal supply of the sources of innocent amusement and 
of the general amenities of life,-«hese will certainly bespeak a 
higher standard of living. Still tlie mere* substitution of one 
artiole^for another, or a mere change of social customs, is by no 
means, a sure sign of true prosp 0 rity.\ 
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The middle and the lower olasses of population are doubtless 
^now able to command certain comforts and luxuries which 
formerly they could not dream of enioying» and to 
that extent there are signs of the standard of life 
rising higher, ^ore money circulates among them than 
Lbefore ; but most of the rayats have no stocks of grain, as they 
fused to have, there is scarcity and deterioration of milch cattle, 
land they do not seem to feel better off in spite of the changes 
[noted above. ^Whatever prosperity we see, is mostly the pros* 
foerity of themw and the volume of wealth appears to flow 
tfrom the countryside to centres of industry and trade and from 
jbbe mass of the populat ion to the middlemen. The rude plenty 
bf the past is feist becoming a matter of history, to be cherished 
as a tradition^ The following statistics of imports of certain 
articles of lu^ry and convenience, are given as a proof of 
growing prosperity • — 


Imports of certain Articles of Luxury and Convenience. 


Lftkhs of Rt* 


1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

^ugar and Molaiset.. 

10,62 

11,15 

12.62 

9,96 

13,78 

14,47 

Kerosene Oil 

3,32 

2,51 

2,37 

3,25 

2,56 

2,86 

Cotton piece goods.. • 

32,20 

32,82 

37,54 

41,20 

51,80 

60,54 

Silk 

1,85 

1,85 

2,30 

2,15 

2,55 

2,52 

Woollen piece goods.. 
Apparel and haber* 

2,38 

1,58 

2,43 

2,79 

2,40 

3,06 

dasbery 

1,95 

1,92 

2,84 

2,85 

2,75 

3,06 

Boots and Shoes 
Copper and Yellow 

39 

57 

46 

55 

65 

74 

metal [... 

1,69 

1,69 

2,22 

1,62 

1,76 

2,51 

Matches 

75 

82 

84 

88 

98 

90 

Soap 

41 

45 

53 

62 

70 

74 

Betel nuts 

87 

88 

1,08 

1,05 

1,18 

1,23 

GaWanioed Iron sheets 

i 1,97 

2,42 

3,45 

2,98 

8,83 

5,38 


58,33 

58,46 

69,86 

69,91 

84,74 

97,57 


Index No. ( taking 
qninqnenninm 
1908-13 ae 100) 


86 


1 44 


•ee 


87 


99 


1,08 


1,25 
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Corresponding import statistics for the succeeding eighth 
years would be instructive but for the fact that the disturbing! 
effect of the war conditions would make a comparison useless.! 
High prices reduced the quantitative imports and their oon4 
sumption fell off. Articles of comfort and luxury passed, foij 
the time being, out of the reach of the common people, and the 
old standard of living, could not be kept up without serious 
difhculty. ^he high prices which prevailed in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, inflicted severe hardship upon the masses ; and the loot- 
ing of bazars which occurred in certain places and the 
general industrial unrest which broke out all over the country, 
were significanhS There is no doubt about the fact that econo- 
mic changes which are in operation in the country to-day, are 
producing far-reaching effects upon the methods of consump- 
tion and the general social status of several classes. Many 
people 'who have adjusted themselves to the new forms of indus- 
trial organization, are now able to earn more than if they had 
remained in the old grooves prescribed by custom. They 
continue to be members of the old castes but their standard 
of living is being raised to that of the higher castes. They 
live, speak and dress differently and social equality is being 
created by economic improvement. C,From the point of view of 
consumption, Indian society no longer wears the old static 
aspect, and changes are visible on every side. Most of the 
articles of luxury and convenience given in the above table, 
are, however, largely for the use of the urban population and 
the masses dwelling in villages have but a small share in that 
prosperity.' 

309* eonsumption and Prosperity: — The increased 
consumption of imported articles may be an indication of 
material progress, so far as it goes. But there is the other side. 
.. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald save of the use of articles of luxury by 
^e working classes in India as followj^ — “ Better cloth es ar i 
being worn, cigarettes are beginning to take me place oi tn > 
hookah, alcohol is being more widely consumed, shoes are mor i 
general, umbrellas are becoming more common. The people’ i 
wants— too many of them debased — are becoming more costly U 
meet. As evidences of increased prosperity, I place little relianq* 
upon such facts. These things no more show prosperity that j, 
8S 
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atnnnaivfl weddjpics or funaralg/* * An inorense in 

the number of wants is desirable and a larger supply of neces- 
saries and comforts is indispensable for material progress. We 
see physical an<^ intellectual lethargy in the yillages and 
anything that will shake people out of it, is welcome, but the 
'masses are still uninfluenced for good by modern ci'vilization. 
And the articles consumed either as substitutes or addi- 
tions, must not lead to physical deterioration and moral debase- 
I raent ; and changes in the manner of living, dressing, amuse- 
\ments and so forth, must be conducive to healthy physical and 
moral develonment. Tea-drinking has already spread into 
tEe'mterior of the country and among all classes of people. In 
the Bombay Presidency ‘Ythe rapid multiplication of places of 
refreshment where tea is ^d is remarkable and the beverage 
is becoming popular with the masses. \ Workmen, employes 
and others, And tea to be a welcome beverage which braces the 
nerves and gives temporary energy. It can be easily prepared 
and can be had without difficulty and at times when it is 
required. Coffee takes the place of tea in the south, while 
northern India is addicted to neither. Tea seems, however, to 
be steadily advancing into the north and making a lodgment 
in its exterior fortifications. 

^^^ JThe loss and deterioration of milch cattle in the country, 
present a problem of the most serious import to the health and 
strength of the community The results of a cattle census for 
this Presidency, recently "published by the Government of 
Bombay, make melancholy reading. The number of milch 
cattle in the Presidency proper was 2‘8 millions in 1895-96, 
2*1 millions in 1905-06, 2.9 millions in 1915-16, 2’9 millions in 
1915-16 and 2*5 millions in 1919-20. The loss of these cattle 
during the famine of 1918, was enormous, and in certain dis- 
tricts simply disastrous. The result has been an unprecedented 
scarcity and dearness of milk and ghee, and prices even in 
normal years are higher than those of famine times in the 
past. The problem of the preservation and improvement of cattle 
is of the greatest economic importance. Dearness of milk must 
produce physical deterioration and infant mortality, and the 
question of fbd4er supplies which is connected with it, must 

J^t^n in hand immedislely. 

1 TIm AmkeBijig ef IsdU, ftges tT7-»W. 
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The substitution of tea for the more wholesome bread 
and milk as food, cannot, however, be recommended and the 
prevalence of the tea habit is to be deprecated on this groundi^ 
The place of an adequate quantity of cheap, wholesome# 
food of the old kind, cannot be taken by drinks anii 
foods of the modern fashion without detriment to the healtll 
of consumers. ^And many are martyrs to tea and coffeei 
and, therefore, tb^dyspepsia and other diseases. The habit 
of consuming liquor is, again, on the increase and unfortu- 
nately it is shown as a sign of material prosperity. Among 
the lower classes, particularly in towns, drinking prevails 
to a large extent.J^The introduction of money economy 
is placing money in the hands of workmen who ari 
tempted to spend a large portion of their earnings on liquor! 
and other intoxicants. The war, which brought temporary! 
prosperity to the working classes, encouraged drinking to ani 
appreciable extent. And the time seems to have arrived for the! 
State to control and check the consumption of intoxicants. 

The two chief religions of India, Hinduism and Islam, have 
condemned drink and yet the lower classes are taking moro\ 
and more to it. Several workmen drink away a large part of 
their wages and make themselves and their families miserable. 
In the Punjab, for instance, we are told that “ among all classes 
the increased means have not been accompanied by a propor- 
tionate development of the rational enjoyment of leisure. The 
Jat, if his religion does not forbid him, spends more time with 
the bottle and too many find in the excitement of the law 
courts their only relaxation. This is an illustration of tlTe 
spread of the evil of drink throughout the whole country; and 
the efforts of temperance reformers have clearly not produced 
jany appreciable effect. 

In the second chapter of this book, an attempt has been 
made to give an idea of the Indian out-look on life and on the 
material world. There we have referred to the effect of the 
contact of modern Western civilization with the culture and 
social organization of India. The economic, social and poli- 
tical evolution which began 150 years ago, is rapidly proceed- 
ing and the pace of the progress has been recently quickened^ 
/There i s a steady appr oximation to European ideals, in dress* 
imannara ^nci ins^ftnftnnfl, and the goal of progress is believed 
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/to lie in the clothing of Indian spirit in the garb of modem 
Ysivilization. CiPramatic performances, cinemas, liquor shops, 
gambling and vices of all kinds absorb a large portion of the 
earnings of labourers and traders in towns\ and extravagance 
of the worst sort is seen to eat as a canker into the vitals of 
the rich and also the lower middle and lower classes. The 
mass of the population in India has not yet experienced the 
full effects of the impact of the two civilizations, though the 
reaction of the new forces on the people in the economic, 
political and social spheres in clearly visible.^ Changes in 
^production and distribution have been described in the earlier 
Chapters ; and those in consumption are noticed in the present 
Chapter. 

310* The Masses and eonsumption Indian cultiva- 
tors and handicraftsmen have struck observers as people of sim - 
ple habits, sober, contented and God-fearing. But their thrift- 
lessness and extravagance in marriage ceremonies and funerals 
have attracted a good deal of attention as also their fondness for 
ornament; and these are often exaggerated. The truth is that 

*‘The results of the commission’s inquiries show that undue prominence 
has been given to the expenditure on marriage and other festivals as a cause 
of the rayat’s indebtedness. The expenditure on such occasions may undoubt- 
ediy be called extravagant when compared with the rayat’s means, but tho 
occasions occur seldom, and probably in a course of years the total sum spent 
in this way by any ray at is not larger than a man in his position is justified 

in spending on social and d omestic pleasures The suras usually spent on 

these occasions have probably beeu over-estimated, or the operation of other 
caiisoB in producing debt lias been overlooked by the officers who have attri- 
buted the rayat’s burdens so largly to this cause. ” — Report of tho Deccan 
Riots Conunission. 

Mr. Datta says in his Report on High Pricest— “The Indian cultivator is, 
as a rule, thriftless and extravagant and much addicted to litigation. Ho 
lacks that business education which leads the rayat to restrain his tendency 
to borrow and whicli enables him to calculate the result of expenditure 
whether on improvements or otherwise.” 

the mass of the people in India have all the weak and the strong 
points of a predominantly agricultural and industrially back* 
ward population. Western civil izatinn brings with it. its draw- 
bao ^a as well as its conYenienoeB and o omforts.^ It is by a 
XalAUW Of lllwirSSa^ to be estimated here. If by ex- 

travagauoe is meant individual or family expenditure far in 
«xceas of the income, leading inevitably to indebtdeneas and 
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dependence, there is extravagance of a sort in these matters 
among all classes of the community, and debts contracted fo r 
social and religious purposes are not regarded as somethina 
undesirable, while the debts entailed by economic conditions, are 
unavoidably Custom requires that so much shall be spent on- 
festive and mournful occasions, and to most people customi 
is an irresistible tyrant who takes a heavy toll of his victimsJ 
Dowries must be paid and caste men must be fed even at the^ 
risk of utter ruin. Nature plays her pranks and conspires with 
man to bring about his downfall^ A strong faith in luck or 
Providence and fatalism reconcile people to their fate and this 
explains the apparent contentment of the mass of the popula- 
tion with their poverty and misery.^ 

Social reformers have been crying against this evil for years 
in vain. ^And it affects the high and middle classes as much as 
the mass^ But it is the last who suffer most. Factory la^ 
bourers and artisans are no less free from indebtedness than 
cultivatorsNbut there are a few thrifty people in all the strata 
of society and the saving habit has to be inculcated and streng- 
thened. (^Wages earned and saved in towns are remitted to vil- 
lages to support families on the land.\ It is an interesting phe- 
nomenon that people migrate from '^he district to towns for 
earning a living as factory workers, domestic servants, petty 
traders &c. and they remit home their savings with 

prnpftrt.n-ifc, ranai-BAfl . An 

analysis of the population of Bombay city reveals the ii^terest- 
ing fact that about a fourth of it consists of immigrantti from 
the Deccan districts.^he temptations of town life are too strong 
to be resisted and le^ the otherwise simple workman into paths 
of evil living. The social reform movement has not yet touch- 
ed the lower classes, and it is they among whom it must sprea^ 
We have already referred to the indebtedness and poverty St 
the rayats; and everything which will make their lives bright- 
er, give them sufficient food, shelter and clothing and raise 
them physically, morally and intellectually, must be attempt- 
ed by those who are interested in the uplift of the nation. 
To-day, they are drifting, not knowing whither. Biiral pafts 
are changing but slowly so far as consumption of wealth is 
oonoemed. 
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311* Villager’s Life The life of the villager is of the 
simplest kind. Bread of Bajri and jwari, or of Wheat in North- 
ern India, and Bioe in Western and Southern India, accompani- 
ed b7 a small quantity of vegetable forms the common dietary* 
Cloth ing is rough and cheap in the case both of men and women 
anii according to Western ideas, insufficient When a potential 
labourer first leaves his village home in the konkan, he is 
almost in a state of nature except for the small loin cloth and 
catches the fashion of the dhoti and the shirt in the town 
where nude simplicity is not appreciated. The houses have 
mud walls and thatched roofs and are kept clean, though ideas 
iof personal hygeine and general cleanliness, are at a discount 
jamong the lower classes. ^ few 

to ^ w^rn ,pn_sp§fe|i9^^ their luxuries* 

Mo^TTf the village people and many workers in town, are sunk 
^n chronic indebtedness and unless and until they earn more 
and learn thrift, it is hopeless to expect much improvement in 
their condition. The standard of life of people of the highest 
castes among Hindus and among towns^people generally, is 
higher, and is characterized by simple prosperity. They are 
better housed, clothed and fed. 


The condition of the depressed classes is everywhere shame* 
^ly deplorable. These people have to live on the outskirts 
pf villages and towns and they are really outcasts. Their houses 
land general surroundings are dirty and their habits are filthy. 
Manu and other Hindu law*givers and the Mahabbarata have 
described the origin of the people of the untouchable classes, the 
dirty occupations they must follow and the wretched food they 
must eat. For two thousand years these classes have been living 
what is hardly a human life. Even to-day they are not allowed, 
in southern India, to walk through the streets and their shado^ 
is pollution to caste people. The uplift of these classes is now 
being taken up as an urgent national problem and strenuous 
and sustained efforts alone will solve it. The labouring popu|je^ 
tion in towns is fast changing its habits and customs and thl^ 
change is very slowly permeating the country side where 
kerosene, corrugated iron sheets, glass and ohinaware, cheap 
lampware^ matches, cigarettes, soap, tea and toys are being 
introduced into common use. 
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The Indian cultlyator or labourer cannot be compared to 
the farmer or workman in the West in the matter of wages and 
the standard of life. They are so unlike each other, ^he aver> 
age income of an American working man’s family is oNlculated 
at Rs. 2,248'; 42 per cent, of which is spent on food and a large 
percentage is used in buying comforts. The average income per 
family in the Deccan village of Dr. Mann’s inquiry, is only Rs. 
218 and it appears that 70 per cent, of this is spent on - food and 
above 32 per cent, on clothing^ He concludes: — “The people in 
the most sound position are those with small families, with 
few children, with much land and with few debts- Only per 
cent, families are able to mantain themselves on the land alone, 
27 per cent, on land plus outside, labour and the remainder appear 
to be unable at present to reach the standard of maintenance 
which they themselves set up.” V 

312. Variety in eonaniliPtion;— f^i^paraligationa about 
the methods and amounts of consumption in India, will not be 
true to facts. The eztensive'variety we have in climate, soil, 
race, religion, culture and earning capacities in the different 
parts of the country, has created different modes of dress, 
dwelling, food &o. which are simply bewildering. Contact 
with one another, brought about by improved means of com* 
munication, is rapidly tending to assimilation, by provinces 
and districts, of the ways of life of their neighbours. This 
growing uniformity must, however, be limited by variety, 
fixed in the nature of things. The inhabitants of the Punja b 
are compelled by their cold climate to wear woollen i^ot^mg 
and construct their houses so as afford sufficient protection 
against it. The clothing of the people of the southern pro- 
vinces is the scantiest, and is made of oottoii^ The food that 
the inhabitants of any part of the country eat, is mostly 
dg^termined by the ylimatii anH tiia ni-nHijyfl of its fields , and 
hence whea^, jawar, bajri and rice have become staple foods 
in different provinces. These food-grains are comparatively 
cheap in the provinces where they are produced and consumed 
in the bulk. 

(Th e shape and style of houses are governed very largely 
by tKe climate and the building materials that are readily* 
available. Hence the variety of stone, bricks, mud, timber 
bamboos etc. used in the construction of dwellings. Heavy 
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rftinfAll reqnf*"" ° Vin.i earthen tiles or 

stone work. Mud roofing is enough in districts where the rainfall 
is small in quantity.’ Proximity to forests makes cheap timber 
available and the abundance of certain kinds of thatching 
material fixes the style of roofs. JOiffarfluoafi nf race and 
religion also nlav ^heir nart. as mnnlmathB natural conditions, in 
^ing the nature of the consumption of people and'the factors of 
ignorance and intelligence must also not be ignored. Thus are 
accounted for the varieties witnessed among the people of the 
Punjab and Bengal, of Bombay and Madras in respect of the 
kind of wealth they consume and their methods of consumption.^ 
The internal variety in each province and locality is, of course, 
to be attributed to the economic condition of different places 
and classes with reference to their trade and their industries. 
Dictates of religion and custom have had a powerful influence 
in regulating consumption as also the degree of the security 
of life and property eniove d. ' ' 

The ease with which goods can be transported from one 
part of the country to another by means of the railways, is 
breaking down provincial isolation and bringing about unl^ 

— ' ' ,, 

1 ” Clothing ami the alructr.rt* of the people’s dwellings also vary in like 
manner, being partly determined by the requirements of the climate, partly 
by the nature of the materials available. In Afghanistan woollen fabrics 
and sheep skins arc in general use, ami tlie former arc much worn also in the 
Punjab in the cold season by those wJio can afford them, while the poorer das- 
see wear clothes padded with cotton wool. Cotton fabrics of varying texture 
are the ordinary clothing of all classes in India, and silks are very much worn 
in Assam and Burma; but the least civilized tribes of Ohutia Nagpur, of the 
hills of Assam and Eastern Bengal, and the natives of the Andaman Islands, 
are able to exist with the smallest possible amount of clothing habitually worn 
by any of the huinau race.” — Macmillan’s Geography of India. 

2. The curious may read with interest the account given in his Ayeeii 
Akbary by Abul Fazal, of the food, houses, drosses &c. of the subjects of the 
Emperor in the different subhas. Speaking of Bengal, be says: — ” The food 
of the inhabitants is for the most part fish and rice; wheat and barley not being 
esteemed wholesome here. Great numbers of men and women go quite naked, 
except covering for the loins. In this countrywomen are allowed to transact 
busineBS in public” . Concerning Orissa, ho writes: — ** The periodical rains 
continue during eight months ; and they have three months of winter, and only 
one month that is very hot. Rice is cultivated here in great abundance. The 
inhabitants live upon rice, fish and vegetables. After boiling the rice, they 
steep it in cold water and eat it the second day. ” 
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ftformity. Cloth, sugar, matches, cigarettes, hardware, soap, 
\apparel, kerosene, paper, glass, umbrellas &o. which are import- 
ed from abroad, are evenly distributed by the railways all over 
the country for common consumption; and the imitation of 
western dress and furniture and a spirit of common Indian 
Nationality, are producing the same results. Religious and 
caste prejudices are steadily giving way before the advance of 
|western civilization in the country. European styles of housing, 

I furniture and dress are being copied everywhere on an 
\ increasing scale. Shirts, boots, collars, chairs, tables, cups, 

I saucers, spoons, bottles are familiar objects all over the country. 

I Houses of the new rich, in particular, are European through and 
\ through though the social manners have not been yet radically 
[ changed. This evolutionary process is permeating the lower 
i strata of society ; and the ‘ Khadar ^ movement is apparently 
^powerless to stem the tide. 

313. Saving and Investment: — Frequent references 
have been made In previous Chapters to the condition of 
credit in India, the indebtedness of the mass of people, 
banking facilities, the spread of the co-operative movement 
and investments in Government loans. How far the banking 
habit is spreading in the country, it is difficult to gauge 
with any pretensions to accuracy. Our ^videnc e in the mattar 
1 consists of the deposits in the joint stock^^ncT Postal savings 
banks, the contributions of people to the loans floated by Gov- 
ernment and the progress of co-operative credit; and it points 
to a steady improvement in the desired direction. The 
numerous new industrial joint stock companies which have 
5ome into existence, leave no doubt about the popular ten- 
iency towards saving and investment but the share of the 
^mmon people in this movement is probably sma|^ It is 
mostly the classes who were accustomed to saving and whose 
earnings left a large margin to be invested, that have 
participated in the new investments. 

The ignorance of the mass of the people and the 
formalities that have to be gone through by the investors in 
purchasing securities and in oolleoting interest are a serious 
obstacle that hampers investment. Government is fully 
alive to this and has been simplifying the procedure 
connected with investments in its loans. But even then the 
84 
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educated and the intelligent olaseee alone can take advantaga 
of the facilities. The cash oertidoates, for example, brought to- 
the State a decent amount of money but the pressure of 
persuation that was exerted under the stress of war conditions, 
did not produce desirable effectsC^everal people who bought the 
certificate, which really represented a very good investment, did 
not understand the nature of the transaction and thought it was 
a kind of a war contribution to Government and they are report- 
ed to have disposed of them even at a loss though they were 
readily encashablO The aotivities of the Post Office savings 
banks must be expended and joint stock banks also must give 
facilities to customers to attract deposits. The importance of 
such facilities has come to be appreciated and investors are 
assisted to save and put money into Government loans. 

In his speech introducing the financial statement for 
1919-20, the Finance Member explained what Government had 
done and intended to do to attract the small investor and hfa 
loftna^ He pointed out that whereas in the 
Kl*?' loan , the number of investors excluding p^i rnh ra _ nf 
<^sh certificates, was Iy55yl03, in the loan of 1918 , the number 
of subscribers was no less than 2^27.706 anX^ observed that it 
was clearly of the highest importance that every effort should be 
made to retain and if possible to increase the new clientele and 
to foster the seed which had been sown. Among the advantages of 
the gradual spread throughout the country of a habit of 
investment, he pointed to the diversion to fruitful purposes 
of India’s sterile hoard of the precious metals to the mutual 
benefit of the individual and the State. Habits of economical 
consumption have to be spread among the mass of the people 
and the advantages of foresight and of providing for the future 
have to be impressed upon their minds. 

3W. Gharlty r—Much of the traditional and present day 
ferity in India^jjauses avoidable The instinct of 

pity for the poor and the distressied and of veneration for 
which is guided and strengQiened ' 
relijgions and oustomff, often leads to extravagant and 
^A^teful methods of yj^aritv^ Help which ought to be given 
%o the truly deserving, is frittered away on sturdy beggars and 
habitual idlers. An Indian’s conscience will not allow him to 
turn away a beggar from his door ; and tramps and able-bodieq 
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nro^aional mendicunta-talfn advantage of this attitude of mind, 
f^aupers who cannot work for a living, helpless widows and 
orphans, the blind and the cripples must all be supported by the 
community, and individual and collective charity has been doing 
this work. Individual and family responsibility for charity of 
this description which has been well recognized in India, has 
obviated a State organization for the purpose. 
cent years, hospitals and orphanages have been founded by pi- 
ous people for the relief of distress. 

The Hindu joint family — a survival of the partiarchal 
form of the family-is a co-operative institution and maintains 
the young, the aged and the weak members. But that institu- 
tion is rapidly falling to pieces before the growth and spread of 
individualism. The advantages and disadvantages of the 
joint family, we have referred to already. TVery often it serves 
as an efficient instrument of production; uITt in distribution, 
it fails to give satisfaction and the family becomes a hive in 
which the workers and the drones quarrel. In consumption, 
the joint family is economical and is a great help to the aged 
and the weak and exhibits its usefulness in a most conspicuous 
mauner.\ It is not impossible to combine individualism with 
the famify instinct ; and relatives in difficulties and distress 
may be taken care of by members of a divided family who are 
in a position to do so. 


That the organization of Indian r eligious and charitable 
endowments is not safi sfactor;^. has now come to be widely 
recognized and the question of placing these on a sound foot- 
ing has been discussed by our legislatures. It is admitted that 
religious and charitable trusts are being abused and baifl y 
managec^ and that they do not carry out the objects of the 
original donors, .qnmo hesit^tA tn allny State interference in 
such matters ; but without strict outside conirdi “exirclwtfbn 
Feiiaif of We whole community, the existing abuses are not 
likely to be corrected. Beggars in India have become a nuis- 
ance and the problem of dealing with them has attracted a 
good deal of public attention. Much can be done in this re- 
gard by individuals who must refuse to encourage idlenese 
and vagrancy. True charity, enjoined bv relisfion^ cannot mean 
the support of beggars who will not work for an honestTivinr. 
Communal end ptibH« take the place of 
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i4he individual charity which does not serve much useful 
^purpose. Beggars, especially sturdy mendicants^ become a nuis- 
ance and have to be strongly discouraged. The beggar pro- 
blem is acute in cities, e. g. Bombay, and a solution for it is 
eing attempted. Tft hft ahla^yi l ive without worlciny tQ 
a iving, appears to certain persons and castes as a hereditary 
or ind vidual privilege ; and mendicancy and charity, under 
e circumstances, have a detrimental eiBfect upon production. 

^ 315« Simplicity and Lftxnry: — As consumption is the 
principal aim and destination of all production, exchange and 
istribution of wealth, it is needless to add, its nature, size and 
methods are intimately related to the whole economic life of 
naan, individual and social. ^No rapid economic progress, 
particularly along western lines, it is stated, is possible in 
n la because the people’s outlook on life is so narrow, their 
wants are so few and their tastes are so simple.X If you are 
contented with a little quantity of rice and salt for food, a 
©clothing to cover your bodies and a rude cottage to protect 
you rom, the sun the cold and the rain, where is the scope for 
in ustrial development ? It is useless to expect India to make 
rapid economic progress, we are told, so long as the average 
standard of living is low as compared with that of western 
peop^. ^ This question of the Indian attitude on the material 
worl^ we have dealt with in some detail already, and it is not 
necessary to do more than refer in passing to what has been 
said on the subject. Nevertheless, one or two things require 
mention in this place, 

firstly, the standard of life is not something that is more 
or fbss permanently fixed. It rises or falls with prevailing 
economic conditions and ideas, and changes with times and 
oircumstanoes. It likewise varies with different classes im 
the community^ and among them also it is not absolutely 
unalterable. ✓ Tnere is at any given time, in any given class or 
society , a tacit understanding that material goods of a certain 
quantity and quality are essential for satisfaction and comfort. 
Contentment is a condition of the mind^ and without the use 
of certain objects, absolute necessaries and conventional 
^ecessarles, if not luxuries also, an individual will not feel 
bappy. CjThe primary physical wants are inexorable and must 
e satisfied at any cost^and it is the above social convention 
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that is the principal force that drives ambition on to competition 
and enterprise. is by nature imitative, and effort to copy 

new methods of wealth consumption alters the standard of life,^ 
Secondly, therefore, it must be noted that the standard of living 
lin India has changed from time to time. The effect of Mahome> 
dan conquest and of the contact with Muslim civilization, on 
Hindus, for example, was not small during the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Indian modes of life have thus undergone con- 
tinuous change, andvJthesam^__^ 2 ^nomenon is visible at the- 
present moment, under the in^uence of western civilization!^ 

^Thirdly, it is a pure delusion to suppose that the Indian 


people as a whole, were at any time in their history, a oommunitY 
of Sanyasis shunning, as a matter of principle, all material 
enjoyment, or a set of rural folk not knowing and oaring for the 
luxuries of urban life. Evidence of history clearly shows that 
Indian society always had its fashions and conventional modes 
of living which had to be conformed to.\^Fourthly, there is an- 
other delusion, which is the reverse tEe above and must be 
similarly disposed of, and it is this that the common mass of 
the people have fallen off from a higher standard of living dur- 
ing the last one hundred yearsA The mat fff*'*’ 
the pas t was not and could not lie the prosperity of the lower 
strata of society. It was naturally cnnf hltyNoF <j|io 

warrior and landholding ^Igggg^ who had opportunities to 
amass wealth, to command the services of others and procure 
luxuries and comforts. These had servants and retainers, slaves 
and serfs, like the European barons of old, and the lot of thp 
masses could not have been happy according to our present 
standard^ Land was, however, abundant and such food, 
clothing and shelter as the people required, was not diffi- 
cult to obtain. There is doubtless deterioration in this regard 
in existing conditionsj^ut there is the counterbalancing factor 
that opportunities -are being opened to all classes to improve 
their condition and share in the general rise of the standard 
of living^ 

^Indian ideas of what are necessaries and comforts, are also 
fasTtkhanging, and new standards are being established among 
all classes and ranks in the community. Indian poverty and 
prosperity are being judged and will, in a larger measure, be 
judged by these new standards.^ T Jie prov erbial simplicity ol 
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/India is bj no means opposed to the ohanglng standard. An 
I increase in the number and a change in the nature of wants, 
' must not be regarded as incompatible with the spirit of 
renunciation and simplicity The lives of some of the greatest 
of Indians and of certain classes in the community, are a proof 
of the truth of this statement. Renunciation has ever been 
venerated and simplicity ^has been praised in India. But 
simplicity is relative, and no particular standard exists to judge 
it. ^Qmitation of western manners and modes of life is indeed 
proving wasteful and embarrassing to persons who have been 
victims of the^xfernal s of European civilization, and the correct- 
ive influence 'm'5T3 Indian'ldeals is necessary in such cases. 

( Economical methods of production and consumption must not 
be discarded because they are foreign; but they must not be 
adopted when they are likely to become a handicap in life. 
iThe position in India to-day is that the large mass of the 
/population falls short of even the accepted traditional Indian 
standard in consumption of wealth, and is of course far away 
^from the new standard. 

Changes in the methods of wealth distribution are reacting 
upon the methods of consumption and on the standard of liv- 
ing. The substitution of contract for status and of modern 
systems of production and exchange for the customary organi- 
zation. is bound to produce a radical effect upon consumption. 
The new opportunities for saving and investing are being avail - 
«d of, and life insurance and provident funds are becoming 
common among the higher and the middle classes. But it is 
the lower classes that have not been able to catch up in the 
race, and works of public improvement have not yet reached 
them so as to ameliorate their condition. Their lot is wretched 
and though they are untouched by the evils of western tastes 
and civilization, they have still to cover a long distance to 
share in the advantages of material progress. 

L/ 3I€>. Gonclltsloil : — (1) The standard of living of the mass 
of the population is very low, their productive capacity and 
purchasing power being small. In the interior parts of the 
oountry where the bulk of the people live, conditions in the 
matter of housing, sanitation, food, clothing &o. are unsatis- 
factory. The total food supply of the country la inadequate. 
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( 2 ) Rising prices have benefited a few land>holders« and 
several manufacturers, but a large portion of the cultivating 
classes and agricultural labourers have but little benefited by 
them. The position of merchants^ manufacturers, money-lenders 
and of the urban population of the higher and the upper middle 
classes, is better. But wages, except in a few instances, have 
not risen in proportion so the higher prices of the necessaries of 
life ; and the lot of those who have fixed incomes is, of course, 
hard. Prices have been fast declining, all over the world, from 
the high leVel of war times, and this will mean considerable 
relief to many in India. 

( 3 ) The consumption of imported foreign articles is fast 
spreading in urban areas and new tastes and changing habits 
bespeak a slow social evolution which is in progress in the 
country. But people living in cottages are but slightly affected 
by these influences and continue to lead plain rural lives. 

( 4 ) Chronic indebtedness is a serious drawback in the posi- 
tion of the cultivating and the working classes generally and 
materially curtails their power of production and consumption. 

(5) The evil of drink is unfortunately widespread and is 
responsible for a good deal of misery suffered by the lower 
classes. 

(6) The peculiar customs of the people which entail heavy 
expenditure on religious rites and social functions, on weddings 
and funerals &c. entrench upon their small incomes and often 
drive them into indebtedness and misery. 

(7) Another evil to which referernce must be made, is 
litigation. Disputes about land and money dealings are a 
potent cause of ruin to cultivators, craftsmen and labourers. 
The average number of civil suits iustituted in British India is 
20^ lakhs, and in 1913^ involved a money value of more than 
Rs. 42 crores. Fifty five per cent, of the suits instituted in 1913, 
were for amounts not exceeding Rs* 50; and 95 per cent, of the 
whole number were for sums not exceeding Rs. 500. The dis-* 
putes involve a lot of expenditure to litigants ; and cheap jus- 
tice, by means of the institution of punchayats and otherwise, 
seems to be necessary. Factiousness is a common feature of 
village life and modern administration of justice is very costly. 

( 8 ) The joint family system is an important economic 
factor, and an average Indian family is an association for 
consumption as well as for production. Partitions of real pro- 
perty are indeed common and usually render production ineffi- 
cient. The joint family system has its advantages and draw* 
backs. It renders living economical and conduces to the protec- 
tion of the weak and the aged. But it likewise chills enterprise 
and puts a premium on idleness. Bickerings among the mem- 
bers of a joint family are normal and their life is rendered un* 
l^appy. 
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( 9 ) The instinot of charity is strong in India, and owing to 
the preyalenoe of private, individual charity, the need of the 
poor law does not exist. Orphanages, hospitals and other in> 
stitutions forthe relief of the weak, the helpless and the suffer- 
ing, have indeed come into existance, and there is immense scope 
and extensive need for their increase and development. The pro- 
blem^ of sturdy beggars and mendicants who consume without 
making any contribution, direct or indirect, to the production 
of communal wealth, is urgent in India. There is waste of 
consumption going on in this direction which must be control- 
led and reduced. Charity must be diverted to more useful 
channels conformably to the needs of national progress. 

(10) Luxuries of a sort, people of all classes will always 
require. But wasteful luxuries indulged in by the higher 
classes must be curtailed if the people in the low strata of 
society are to have the means of a decent existence. The 
earnings of the latter will have to increase so that they may 
command the necessaries of life in adequate quantities. Rail- 
ways, steamships, the post office, the telegraph and other agen- 
cies of modern civilization are slowly bringing new conveniences 
and comforts within the reach even of the poor. But it has 
been stated above that from the point of view of consumption, 
there is no real and substantial improvement in the lot of the 
lower classes of society, particularly of the rural population. 

(11) The rude rural plenty of the olden times, no doubt varied 
by frequent scarcity, .has been now replaced by a uniform 
shortage of food stuffs and high prices. Cheap food of a better 
quality must be made avaliable to the middle and lower classes. 
i?anitary dwellings, nourishing food at cheap' prices, ample 
supply of pure water, improved sanitation and decent clothing, 
are the needs of the urban and rural population. The lack of 
these cannot be compensated by the consumption of the so- 
oalled luxuries. 

(12) The average income per head of the population is low 
to a degree and is not sufficient to afford the means of a healthy 
and comfortable living. The extravagance spoken of in 
connection with the Indian masses, must, therefore, be 
understood in a comparative and limited sense. There is 
yet much room for thrift even here and with proper care a 
small income may be made to go a long way and much waste 
may be avoided* Saving and useful expenditure must be 
encouraged and the spread of education is calculated to bring 
about a good deal of improvement in this respect. 
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Report of the Indian Fiscal Gommissiont 
( 1921 - 22 .) 

Questions relating to the right fiscal policy for India, 
Indian fiscal autonomy and Imperial Preference, have been 
discussed at considerable length in the body of this volume. 
The Indian Fiscal Commission has dealt exhaustively with this 
whole problem, and its"lReport was published towards the close 
of September. As we suggested in the Chapter on Commercial 
Policy, complete unanimity among the members of the Com* 
mission was not possible, a nd min ority of fivA^ iimlnHfpg 
President, has appended to the Report, a Dissenting Minute 
emphasising their points of difference with the majority^ The 
dissent has caused surprise to some^ among them being m^bers 
of the Commission, who think that a unanimous report could 
and should have been sent forward— -and had in fact been 
prepared after a good deal of discussion, and that the dissent is 
nothing more than an after-thought so far as the main recom- 
mendation is concerned and only a supplementary explanatory 
note in other respects. We felt it would be instructive to our 
readers if we gave a brief summary of the recommendations and 
views of the majority and the dissenting minority with the 
object of bringing out olearly the main lines of fiscal policy 
chalked out by the Commission and the specific points stressed 
by the dissenting minority. First of all, we extract a summary 
of the recommendations of the Commission as given in its 
Report : — 

REFERENCE. 

“To examine with reference to all the interests concerned 
the Tariff policy of the Government of India, including the 
question of the desirability of adopting the principle of 
Imperial Preference, and to make recommendations”. 

PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS. 

That the]|iridustrlal development of India has not been^ ' 
commensurate’with the size of the country, its population, and 
85 
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its natural resources, and that a considerable development of 
Indian industries would be very much to the advantage of the 
country as a whole. 

PRINCIPAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

.1. (a) That the Government of India adopt a policy of 

Protection to be applied with discrimination along 
the lines indicated in this Report* 

/(b) That discrimination be exercised in the selection of 
industries for protection, and in the degree of 
protection afforded, so as to make the inevitable 
burden on the community as light as is consistent 
with the due development of industries. 

(c) That the Tariff Board in dealing with claims for 
protection satisfy itself ; 

(1) That the industry possesses natural advan* 
tages ; 

(2) That without the help of protection it is not 

likely to develop at all, or not so rapidly as is 
desirable ; 

AND 

(d) That it will eventually be able to face world 
competition without protection. 

(d) That raw materials and machinery be ordinarily 
admitted free of duty, and that semi-manufactured 
goods used in Indian industries be taxed as lightly 
as possible. 

(e) That industries essential for purposes of National 
Defence, and for the development of which condi- 
tions in India are not unfavourable, be adequately 
protected if necessary. 

(J) That no export duties be ordinarily imposed except 
for purely revenue purposes, and then only at very 
low rates but that when it is considered necessary 
to restrict the export of food grains, the restriction 
be effected by temporary export duties and not by 
prohibition. 

2^ That a permanent Tariff Board be created whose duties 
will be, inter alia^ to investigate the claims of 
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particular industries to protection, to watch the 
operation of the Tariff, and generally to advise 
Government and the Legislature in carrying out 
the policy indicated above. 

JJ. (a) That no general system of Imperial Preference be 
introduced ; but. 

(b) That the question of adopting a policy of preferen- 
tial duties on a limited number of commodities be 
referred to the Indian Legislature after preliminary 
examination on the several cases by the Tariff 
Board. 

(c) That if the above policy bo adopted, its application 
be governed by the following principles : — 

(1) That no preference bo granted on any article 
without the approval of the Legislature. 

(2) That no preference given in any way diminish 
the protection required by IndianJiDdustrios. 

(3) That preference do not involve on balance any 

appreciable economic loss to India. 

(d) That any preference which it may be found possible 
to give to the United Kingdom be granted as a free 
gift. 

(e) That in the case of the other parts of the Empire 
preference be granted only by agreements mutually 
advantageous. 

4. That the existing Cotton Excise Duty in view of its 

past history and associations be unreservedly 
condemned, and that Government and the Legisla- 
ture start again with a ** clean slate** regulating 
their excise policy solely in the interests of India. 

SUBSIDIARY RECOMMENDATIONS. 

5. That the proviso to Section 20 of the Sea Customs 

Act be repealed, and Q^ ptoms Du ty he ^ 

rily le vie d on jg ogd^bftlnnging Ao Gci^vernm^nt. 

6. That difiSculties in the shape of shipping rebates or 

unfair advantages like dumping, depreciated ex- 
changes, bounty “fed imports from abroad, be inves- 
tigated and, where poessible, removed. 
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7. That industrial development be promoted by giving 
a more industrial bias to primary education and 
providing opportunities for training apprentices, 
and’organizations for increasing the mobility of 
labour. 

That no'obstaoles be raised to the free inflow of foreign 
capital, but that Government monopolies or 
concessions be granted only to companies incorpo- 
rated and registered in India with rupee capital* 
such companies to have a reasonable proportion of 
Indian Directors, and to afford facilities for training 
Indian apprentices, 

9. That the tariff be not ordinarily employed for retalia- 

tion, or as a means of aggression. 

10. That the Tariff be elaborated with a view to remove 

ambiguities, and that the system of specific duties 
and tariff valuations be cautiously extended. 

SUMMARY OF VIEWS EMBODIED IN THE REPORT. 

After a few introductory observations, the Report proceeds 
to trace tbi/ hiatorv o f the Indian Tariff from the time of the 
\Mogul Empire^ In those days customs duties were low, rarely 
lexoeeding 5 per cent, "advalorem, though there prevailed an 
ielaborate system of ^nternal transit dues which impeded trad e, 
jln the early years 6f the East India Company’s rule, a low 
/ tariff was maintained and inland duties were abolished. Until 
' gnnd s, impftttod in fnrflig [L . shi eg had to p ay doubjg,iittty. 
AftW that date and until 1859, foreign goods had To pay that 
penalty irrespectively of the nationality of shipping. Immedi- 
. Btely after the Mutiny the tariff wapaised^ ac^ ^ 

Export duties had been an in- 
; tegral part of the fiscal system of the country, being generally 
levied at the rate of 3 per cent, advalorem. Improvement of the 
financial position of Government was utilized to lower and 
t finally to abolish the customs duties altogether. “ The partial 
abolition of the cotton duties in 1878 and 1879, led on in 1882, 
to the abandonment not only of the remaining cuHOll duties,., 
but of the whole of the general customs duties, the Government 
of India concluding that the duties still existing caused an 
amount of friction, scrutiny and interference with trade quite 
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Inoommensurate with the net revenue they produced.*’ 
the export duty schedule was reduced from 97 items to 9, and 
after 1880 , 3 annas per maund on rice was the only lingering 
duty on exports. “From 1882 to 1894. no import duties were levied 
in India with the exception of the duties on arms and ammunition 
which were retained for administrative purposes, the duties on 
liquors, opium and salt which were complementary ^othe 
excise policy, and a duty of Ioanna per gallon on petfOTBflPHT 
which was imposed for revenue purposes in the year 1888.* 
Financial embarrassments forced Government to reimpose a 
low tariff in 1894, and on the pressure of Lancashire, the duty 
.on cotton piece goods was lowered two years later, to per 
cent.; and an equivalent excise duty was levied on Indian 
mill-woven cloth. 

f 

^ This low revenue tariff remained in force till the outbreak 
of war which necessitated a revision and a considerable 
enhancement of the customs duties, ^gxport duties too had to 
be revived, to be imposed on jute, tea and hides, and a high 
revenue tariff was found to be financially indispensable even 
after the close of the war. ** It is obvious that the 1922 tariff 
has travelled a long way from the tariff in force before the 
The general rate of duty is no longer low, and wida hreachea 
have been made in the old principle of uniformity. Omitting 
a free list, we have now an important class taxed 
cent. , a second important class , and a third at 

30 per cent. , while such largel y consumed cppimoditie s as 
cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, sugar, petroleum and matches 
in addition to liquors and tobacco are taxed at special JAtes ’* 
Increasing reliance is being placed upon customs revenue 
which now bears a higher proportion to the total revenue than 
it used to do before. 

The third chapter of the Report is devoted to a description 
of the economic position in India. An account is given of the 
principal crops and of their exports, and the possibilities of an 
improvement of the yield are indicated. The position with rer 
gard to the manufacturing industries is then reviewed and 
special mention is made of such factors as power resources t 
labour, means of transport, supply of capital and the dimensions 
and distribution of foreign trade. The ge neral conoj^s ioij^ 
drawn from the survey of the trade position is that “ the TTnilea 
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^Kingdom still stands easily first among the countries supplying 
goods to India. She also takes more Indian goods than any 
other single country, though the proportion seems to be 
diminishing. The two next most important countries in the 
matter of trade relations are the United States and Japan while 
the imports from Jave and the exports to Germany are not 
inconsiderable The general conditions in India are charac- 
terised as quite favourable to the steady growth of industries. 

The importance of industrial development forms the sub- 
ject of the fourth chapter. The ad vantages which the establish- 
ment and promotion of industries will bring to agrioultue» 
labour, public ravenues and to national character, are pointed 
out, and the report goes on to consider the fundamental question 
underlying the fiscal policy of India viz. the choice bet- 
ween Free Trade and Protection. The fifth chapter opens 
with a statement of the pros and cons of the Free Trade vs. 
Pjrotection controversy , and the Commission lays down the 
conditions under which a policy of protection is justified and 
is calculated, all things considered, to prove beneficial. The 
general principle evolved out of the discussion is then applied 
to the special conditions obtaining in India. The chief question 
that required an answer was whether the industrial development 
universally desired in India could be attained without the 
stimulus of protective duties, and if not, whether the advantage 
to the country arising from this industrial development would 
outweigh the burden which protective duties would impose. 
On a consideration of the different factors involved in the 
problem such as the industrial aptitude of the people, the 
abundant natural resources of the country and the difficulty 
of new industries being able to face outside competition without 
assured Government aid, the Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that protection was calculated to bring a very material 
gain to the countrjfJ in view of the desirability of industrial 
development and the impossibility of its taking place without 
the stimulus of protective duties. The Commission was strongly 
influenced in this connection by their belief thatithe limits of 
direct taxation had been reached in India and tharthe existing 
rates of the Income tax were detrimental to the progress of 
industries, and therefore by Government’s necessity of deriving 
a high revenue from the Tariff. Since 1916, the tariff had 
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beoome less and less consistent with purely free trade principles. 
Xt gives protection but it does so in the least convenient and 
the least beneficial way. It is casual and haphazard.*^ It 
appeared to the Commission, therefore, that “the necessf^ of 
raising a large revenue from customs duties and the obvious 
inexpediency of ignoring the effect of those duties on the 
industries of the country, must inevitably lead India to the 
adoption of a policy of protection as they led Germany in 
1879 /The disadvatages and the losses of protection are then 
set against the gains.^ The burden on the masses of enhanced 
prices due to protective duties is considered and the loss entail- 
ed by protection on the agricultural and the middle classes in 
particular, is given due weight. - TKm d^ n^^r of 
being thrown on the producer and the consumer, will not bt 
serious, in the opinion of the Commission, if protection is apj 
plied with discrimination along the lines recommended^ BalahTo- 
ing all the factors of the problem, favourable and otherwise, the ^ 
Commission comes to the conclusion that the advantage lies! 
heavily on the side of protection, provided it is discriminatelyl 
applied. 

This subject of the disadvantages of protection and the 
need of discrimination, is further considered in chapter VI. 
The danger of political corruption will be overcome by the 
variety of interests represented in the Legislature and the 
proposed preliminary inquiry by an impartial body. The 
proper remedy against a combination of manufacturers will 
have to be devised and applied if and when these dangers, in- 
cidental to protection, raise their heads. Very gr a^t fftroAR ift* 
laid on the principle of discrimination, adoption of which is! 
calculated to restrict the rise of prices, to curtail the period! 
during which the community will have to bear the burden of\ 
protection, to serve the best interests of industries by ensuring \ 
a steady and healthy development and to miniraics any adverse ^ 
effect on the balance of trade. 

The seventh chapter gives the outlines of the scheme of pro- 
tection and draws a clear line of distinction between dvLtieS 
levied f o^ purely, revenue purpose s and those fixed on pro- 
s jectionist principles. former maT 'bfi VSW^J accwdiutf 

the revenue needsof^overnment but the latter must be modi-^ 
fied only strictly according to the principles of protection. 
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fatter have to be enhanced to yield more revenue^ the excess 
should be obtained by means of an excise duty plus an addi* 
tional import dutyJ The proposed Tarriff Board is to be an 
integral part of the^whole scheme of protection, and that body 
must satisfy itself as to certain favourable conditions before it 
may recommend the imposition of protective duties. If pro- 
tection given to one industry, affects prejudicially the interests 
of others, an open public inquiry should he made of the whole 
question and the decision should be guided by the principle 
>that *|^n industry should receive protection, even if it adversely 
f afiects the development of other industries, provided this results 
in a net economic advantage to the country The rate and 
period of protection, the location and the national and basic 
importance of industries must be carefully considered, and 
^protection by means of bounties may, in certain oases, be found 
preferable, especially when different interests are found to con- 
flict with one another^' Raw materials, machinery, coal and 
partly manufactured goods are specifically discussed. Tha 
question of the import duty on cotton yarn, recently imposed, 
should be considered in all its aspects by the Tariff Boards as it 
involves keen divergence of interests and opinion. 


The principal points in the eighth chapter, which deals with 
supplementary measures required for the development of 
industries, relate to the Railway rates policy and the p roposed 
Rates Tribupal, im provement of railway ImwamiBg oL 

r^astal shipping rates, shipping rebates and measures against 
dumping.^ Anti-dumping legislation is recommended after a. 
full enquiry by the Tariff Board, The next chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the general principles governing the impo. 
sition of excise dutie s, and illustrations are taken from the tax* 
systems of foreign countries. The justification and limits* 
tions of these duties are stated. (^They are to be ordinarily 
confined to industries concentrated in large factories or 
small areas, to be imposed for checking the consumption 
of • injurious articles or otherwise to be levied for revenue 
purposes only.\ These principles are applied, in chapter X,, 
to the Indian ^tton excise duties. The history of these duties 
is then briefly reviewd, and the story of the selfish agita- 
tion of Lancashire against cotton import duties and the Secre- 
tary of State for India’s surrender to it, is related in some 
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detail. The strong feeling of resentment in India against the 
excise, though there is now a difference of 4 per cent, between it 
and the import duty on piece goods, is brought out, and it is re- 
commended that the Government of India should clean the 
slate ** and take action with respect to the absolute repeal or 
retention of the duty, with the consent of the Indian Legislature. 

The question of export dutie s forms the subject of the next 
chapter. T ke imposition of th ese duties for protection in depre* 
cated and it is stated that even for revenue purposesA they 
should be but sparingly usec^ Small cesses are an exoepfmn to 
this general rule. A,duty on jute^which is an Ind i an M onopoly, 
is perfectly justifiablerjgn e on raw cotton is not. Export duties 
on tea, rice, wlieat^lind hides are examined on the basis of 
general principles and the abolition of the first of these is 
recommended. The twelfh chapter deals with restrictions on^ 
the export of food grains. In view of the contention that Indians 
production of food is insufficient, it is maintained that the real pro- 
blem in that connection is one of poverty and prices. Increased 
production is the true remedy, and artificial depression of prices 
will have a detrimental effect on the agricultural industry 
Abnormal conditions may, however, be met by the imposition of 
an export duty. Imperial preference is discussed in the thirteenth^ 
chapter, which begins with a general history of the problem. 
The question is dealt with in all its aspects and particularly with 
reference to India’s trade with the Empire (and the conclusio n 
is deduced that the actual and possible gain to India from 
^eterence is sma Objaatian&L to Imperial preference are 
examined in detail, such as the fear tha<qt may difnioish-jMw- 
t6ction, throw undue burden on the consumer and may affect 
Indian fiscal autonomy^ and the Imperial aspect of the problem 
and the sentiment of Empire are given considerable weight. 
The view thal India can not grant extensive preferences without 
serious loss to herself and without increasing the burden to the 
consumer^ is emphasised. Great stress is, however, laid* 
on the other side, on the services of the United Kingdom, the 
heart of the Empire, in maintaining the vast Commonwealth of 
Nations together and on the importance of India’s co-operation 
with the Dominions in helping England to keep up its industri- 
al and -commercial prosperity so as to be able to defend a 
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strengthen the Empire in the interest of all the constituent parts 
of the organization. The Commission wishes India not to 
** turn her back on the principles of preference which have been 
adopted in the greater part of the Empire and are rapidly being 
extended to the remainder,” and would not have India standing 
in a position of moral isolation within the Empire. It is stated 
that a free gift of preference from India, howeveer small, will 
be welcomed by the United Kingdom as a gesture of friendship 
and as a proof that India realized her position as a member of 
the Empire. 

The fourteenth chapter is concerned with the discussion of 
questions relating to the form and appilioation of the Tariff and 
examines the comparative advantage of specific and ad valorem 
duties. It also suggests various improvements in the existing 
practice in connection therewith. Foreign capital is the subject 
of the next chapter. The advantages to India of the import and 
use of foreign capital are pointed out> particularly for the 
rapid industrial development of the country which is to be 
effected with the help of protection, foreign capital means 
the most up-to-date methods and the n^est ideas and its free 
use would accentuate increased industrializatioi^ The exist- 
ing distrust of foreign capital in India is referred to, and 
various suggestions put forward for the j^estrictiou. of its use, 
are examined and rejected as jmpracticable and injurious 
Only in the case of Government concessions should stipulaSiom 
be made with respect to rupee capital, Indian directors and so 
forth.^ It is believed that the psesent prejudice in India against 
foreign capital, will die out and it will be reconized that there is 
enough room for India nand British in the field of industrial 
development in the country. The sixteenth and the seventeenth 
chapters deal with Jthe relation of Indian States and the 
Tariff and the constitution and functions of the Tariff Board 
respectively, /^presentation of th e fha ia 

considered unnecessary, and their interests, it is believed, will 
be sufficieetly guarded by the BoardA An effort is made in the 
brief concluding chapter to remove fhe inevitable British feel- 
ing that the Commission’s recommendatations are calculated to 
prove detrimental to the industries of the United Kingdom . 
No real conflict of interests exists, it is said, between the two 
countries, and even in the cotton trade and piece goods industry 
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British manufacturers will gain rather than lose if India be« 
oomes more prosperous as a result of a policy of protection. 


MINUTE OF DISSENT. 

The signatories of the Dissenting Minute disapprove of 
the halting nature and the apologetic tone of the majority 
report, and would have liked the Commission to make a more 
emphatic, determined and enthusiatio pronouncement* on the 
question of protection in accordance with the almost unanimous 
wishes of the Indian people. The reasons which necessitated 
the Minute are given thus — 

(а) The main recommendation has been hedged in by 
conditions and provisos which are calculated to impair its 
utility. 

(б) In places the language employed is half-hearted 
and apologetic. 

(c) We are -unable to agree with the views of our collea- 
gues on Excise, Foreign Capital, Imperial Preference and the 
constitution of the Tariff Board. 

While the majority recommend a policy of protection to be 
applied with discrimination “along the lines of the Report”, 
the dissenting members recommend that^a policy of protection 
should be adopted in the best interests or India”. The impor- 
tance of discrimination is indeed admitted and the need of 
safeguarding the interests of the consumer is fully recognized. 
There is no difference of opinion as to the desirability of trying 
to attain the object of protection with the minimum of national 
sacrifice.N But it is felt that the conditions laid down as go- 
verning <ne application of protection, are too stringent such as 
will entail considerable delay and will not produce adequate 
resulst. / Fault is found with the statement of the majority 
that “InMa for many years to come is likely to concentrate! 
on the simpler forms of manufactured goods” as one that willj 
fetter the discretion of the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature. An intense policy of industrializaion is, there- 
fore, recommended, and immediate steps are to be taken to give 
effect to it. The discrimination that will have to be inevitably 
exercised, may be safely left in the hands of the Government 
and the Legislature. 
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After showing this fundamental difference with the majorty 
report, the dissenting minute proceeds, iii the second chapter* 
to discuss the question of TCariiisaiPnlioy. The view taken in 
this regard is that / excise duti es should be restricted to such 
articles as alcohol and tobacco whieh are regarded as injurious 
to public health and to public morality and the consumption of' 
which it Is desirable to check and to a few luxuriei^ This is 
the system adopted in the U.S.A. and the British Colonies.. 
The examples of France and Japan, quoted on the other side, 
are examined and shown to be inapplicable to the case of India.. 
Stress is laid on the fact that England did not impose an excise 
on motor cars though there was a heavy import duty on foreign 
motors during the war. / The burden of an excise duty on 
Indian cloth is shown to Oe undesirable from the poor con- 
sumer’s point of view. S It is finally said that the exercise of 
discretion by the Legislature in the matter of cotton excise, as 
recommended by the majority, does not arise because the policy 
recommended is unsound in principle and the vote of the 
Assembly has no binding effect. 

The question of cotton excise is discussed at length in the 
third chapter, and very great importance is attached to its 
proper solution. Exception is taken to the recommendation of 
the report that the British Government should announce its 
intention of allowing the Government of India to decide the- 
question of cotton’excise duties in agreement with the Indian 
Legislature, as casting a doubt on the fiscal freedom conferred 
on India. The dissenting members fail to understand why 
financial difSoulties of Government should have been pleaded 
against the repeal of the excise duty .which was imposed not for 
purpose of revenue but only to satisfy Lancashire, when the 
majority did not hesitate to recommend the reduction or aboli- 
tion of many export duties specifically levied for revenue. If 
there is to be “a clean slate” as suggested by the majority, the 
cotton excise duty must go, especially as the country unani- 
mously demands its abolition. 

In the fourth chapter, the Minute comes to jjgapasial! 
Freferen ce. and its conclusion with respect to it is that J’lndia^ 
cannot accept the principle until she has attained responsible 
Government and is able to regulate her fiscal policy by the vote 
of a wholly elected legislature.” The question can become a 
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-matter of praotioal polities when the promised goal of respon- 
■eible government is reached. It may be contended that this 
would mean the indefinite postponement of the application of 
the principle of preference. To this the minority replies that 
it is prepared to recommend that the power of initi ating. 
granting and withdrawing preference should be ve s ted in tne 
^n-offioi al rLftgdslat^^ jikseml?Iy’."""'The 

aifllouTtles involved in the granting of preference to a country, 
from the point of view of a combination among the favoured 
manufacturers and the high non-oompetitive prices charged to 
the consumers, are pointed out. Objection is taken to the 
majority report pleading for Imperial Preference on the ground, 
amongst others, of great Britain's sacrifices in maintaining the 
British Navy. The naval defence of the Empire stands on a 
different footing altogether, and no useful purpose is served by 
mixing it up with the question under consideration. Preferen- 
tial trade with the Dominions must be considered from a dif- 
ferent angle of vision. Unless the claim of Indians to equality 
of status is conceded there can be on reciprocity in trade 
relations with the self-governing Colonies. 

The question of foreign capital is treated in the fifth 
chapter. The distinction drawn by the Majority between 
companies getting Government concessions and establishing 
themselves behind the tariff wall created under a policy of 
protection, is not appreciated. It is pointed out that there is 
really no distinction between Government granting subsidies 
or bounties out of taxation moneys and allowing an industry 
to tax the people directly by means of higher prices resulting 
from protective duties. In both oases it is the people of India 
who have to pay the price either as tax-payers or as consumers 
The fallacy underlying the argument of the Majority that 
^'whether the immediate profit goes to a foreign or an India 
capitalist, the main and ultimate end, namely the enrichment 
of the country, will be attained”, is exposed. The confusioB 
between loan and ordinary capital made by the Majority ii 

referred to and it is stated w^uld bg no nbaeeliioB fic 

foreign capital receiving the advantage of protective dutiei 
provided that suitable conditions are laid down to safeguar< 
the essential interests of India. If the Majority recommendationi 
In this behalf are accepted, it will be open to every foreigne: 
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f to establish industries in this country “by means of companies 
incorporated in their own country and currency”. This danger 
did not exist under a policy of free trade, but is bound to 
materialise when the benefit of protective duties is available. 

I Foreign firms may be allowed to be established in India on 
condition that they have rupee capital, that they have a 
reasonable proportion of Indian directors and that proper provi- 
^sion is made by them for the training of Indian apprentices. 

The sixth chapter considers the constitution of the Tariff 
Board. The Board should consist of three members. The 
chairman should be a trained lawyer of the status of a High 
Court Judge and the two remaining members should be men 
elected by the non-ofScial members of the Legisaltive Assembly 
and “men of ability, of integrity and of impartiality”. To the- 
three members should be added two assessors representing- 
trade, commerce and industry and elected by the leading 
mercantile chambers and associations. The Conclusion 
emphasises that no limitations such as those hinted in the 
main report, should be placed in the path of India’s industrial 
development and that her economic problem, at least after the 
experience of the war, must be examined in a spirit of broad- 
xninded statesmanship. 
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IMPERIAL BANK OP INDIA. 

(A) 

CONSTITUTED UNDER THE IMPERIAL BANK OF 
INDIA ACT, 1920. 

For the purpose of taking over the undertaking and business of the Bank 
of Bengal, the Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Madras. 

BANKEltS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Rs. 

Authorised Capital, 225,000 shares of Rs. 500 each ... 11,25,00,000 

Paid up Capital, as on 30th June, 1922, 75,000 shares of 
Rs. 600 each— Fully Paid ... 3,75,00,000 

149,884 shares of Re. 500 each — Rs. 122 paid ... 1,87,35,500^ 

5,62,35,500 

Reserve Fund as on 30th June, 1922 ... 4,11,82,805' 

Reserve Liability of Share-Holders, as on 30th 

June, 1922 ... 5,62,06,500 

MANAGING GOVERNORS. 

Sir Robert Aitken, Kt., Sir Bernard Hunter, Kt. 

LOCAL HEAD OFFICES. 

Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. 

LONDON OFFICE. 

No. 5, Whittington Avenue, E. C.:3. 

Sir Norcot Warren, Manager, 

BRANCHES. 


Akola. 

Araraoti. 

Bombay, 

Akyab. 

Amritsar, 

(Mandvi). 

Agra. 

Bangalore. 

Bombay, (Sandhurst 

Ahmedabad. 

Bassein. 

Road). 

Ahmedabad. 

Bellary. 

Broach. 

City. 

Benares. 

Calcutta, (Clive St.) 

Ahmednagar. 

Berhampur. 

Calcutta (Harrison 

Allahabad. 

Bezwada. 

Road), 

Alleppey. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta (Park Street). 

Amballa. 

(Bycullf.). 

Calicut. 
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Cawnpore. 

Karachi. 

Palaoole (sub-outstation 

Dhandpore (Pay Office). 

Khandwa. 

to Coconada). 

Chittagong. 

Eumbakonum. 

Patna, 

Coconada, (Out station 

Lahore. 

Peshawar. 

Narsapur). 

Larkana. 

Poona. 

Cochin. 

Lucknow. 

Pona Coity. 

Coimbatore. 

Lyallpur 

Quetta. 

Colombo. 

Madras. (Mount Rd). 

Rajahmandry. 

Cuddalore. 

Madura 

Rajkot. (Kathiawar), 

Cuttack. 

Mandalay. 

Rangoon. 

Dacca. 

Mangalore. 

Rawalpindi. 

Delhi. 

Masulipatani. 

Salem. 

Dhulia. 

Meerut. 

Secunderabad. 

Erode. 

Moulmein. 

Seraigunge. (Pay Office) 

Cuntur 

Moradabad. 

Sholapur. 

Hyderabad. (Deccan). 

Multan* 

Simla. 

(Sub-Agency Purbhani). 

Muttra. 

Sukkur. 

Hyderabad. (Sind). 

Muzaffarpur. 

Surat. 

Hubli. 

Mymensingh. 

Tellicherry 

Indore. 

Nagpore, 

Trichinopoly 

Jalgaon. 

Narayangunge. 

Trivandrum. 

(East Khandesh). 

Nasik. 

Tuticorin. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Negapatam. 

Vellore. 

Jubulpore. 

Ootacamundft 

Vizi anagram. 
Vizagapatam. 


THE IMPERIAL BANK OP INDIA. 

(B) 

Statement of the position of the Imperial Bank jof India for the week 
ending 22nd Sept. 1922, compared with the last week in lakhs and Decimals : — 


LIABILITIES. 

This Week 

Last Week. 

Subscribed Capital 

1,124-56 

1,124-56 

Capital Paid up 

562-39 

562-39 

Reserve 

411-85 

411-85 

Public Deposits 

1,378,48 

1,467-66 

Other Deposits 

Loans against securities per 

7,288-18 

7,296*54 

contracts 

138-24 

120-72 

Sundries 

71-36 

67*78 

ASSETS. - • 

• • 


'Government Securities 
ether Authorised securities 

896-19 

960*27 

under the Act 

128-31 

128 31 

Loans 

1,768 78 

1,721-04 
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Cash Credits 

Inland Bills discounted and 

... 

2,531*46 

2,513-90 

Purchased 

Foreign Bills^Discounted 


468-94 

392-48 

and purchased 

• •• 

9-34 

6-61 

Bullion 

••• 

... 

••• 

Dead stock 

• •• 

246-25 

245-80 

Sundries 

• •• 

29-38 

30-91 

Balance with other Banks 

••a 

6-36 

20-91 

Cash 

The above balance sheet 

• •• 

3,765-49 

3,966-71 


includes : — 

Deposits in London £ 19d|400 
Advance „ £ 1,076,700 

Cash and Balances at 
other Banks in London £ 35,800 
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Gold Standard Reserve. 

£. 


40,140,132 

1,775 


Total 


Details of iDTeatmenta : 

British Treasury Bills 
Guaranteed per cent. Stock 
2i per cent. Consolidated Stock 
Transvaal Govt. 3 p. o. Guaranteed Stock (1923-<53) 
Nev/ South Wales 5i p. c. Stock and Bonds, 1922 
National 5 p. c. War Bonds, 1922 
if if ft tr 1923 


10.141.907 


Face Value 
£. 

28,839,000 

438.720 

1 , 000,000 

1,092,023 

129,000 

6.414.000 

2.760.000 


(on Slst Marche 1922.) 

In Sngland : — 

Estimated value on 31st March, 1922 of sterling securities 
of the nominal value of £ 40,662,743 ( as per details 
below. ) 

Cash at the Bank of England 


Total 


40,662,743 
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Bimetallism, 311-312. 
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349; Babingtou Smith Committee, 
349-351; recommendations of tho 
Committee, 351-353; Criticism of 
Report of Currency Committee of 
1919, 353-355; latest phase of sys- 
tem, 355-356; [reserve, gold and 
silver, 356-35B. 
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196; 215; On counferTsiling duties, 
^87; his QoTernment on Imperial 
Preference, 296; on free trade, 289- 
290. 

Customs, Duties, the place of, in re- 
venue arrangements, 283; revenue, 
606-610 ; social, 657 ; 661 ; 665. 

Dadabhai Naoroji, on Indian income, 
195; on drain of Indian wealth to 
England, 372; on free trade, 276. 

Dalai, Mr. on Indian Currency, 
353-354 

Datta K. L., Explanation of the in- 
creased number of agriculturists, 
74; on fertility of soil 76; on In- 
dia’s food supply, 191-192; on rail- 
way communication, as a cause of 
rise of prices, 250-251; on condition 
of agriculturists, 660 ; on wages, 
554-555. 

Depressed classes, Manu on their con- 
dition 30; and supply of labour, 
106; condition of, 661-663. 

Dividends, 508; 510; 518. 

Drink evil, of, 610-611 ; 659. 

Dutt R. C., on foreign capital, 133- 
134; on Indian imports, 227; on 
Swadeshi and protection, 276-277; 
his works ref eiTed to on Indian ci- 
vilization, 34;.on land revenue, 530- 

Dcnomic Condition, Factors afEecting 
India’s, 1 ; 3-4 ; 8-9; studies, 2 ; 
9-12 ; policy, 5-6; problems, 14-15; 
Economics and nationalism, 16-17; 
Economics and internationalism, 
18-21 ; Economics and Ethics 26; 
Indian, see Introduction; 3-4. 

Exchange, thereoy of, 220, 235; loss 
on account of fall; in, 313-315; 
mechanism of, 359-361; Rate of, 
362-365; Indian, 365-367; foreign, 
361-362; Government and, 381-891; 
abnormal rise in, 391-393 ; and sil- 
ver, 393-395 ; course of, 395-397 ; 


high, 397; high prices and, 399-401; 
and Currency Committe, 1919, 
401-404 ; conditions of the experi- 
ment of the new rate, 404-405; ex- 
change left to itself, 406-407; the 
aftermath, 408-409. 

Excise, 610-911. 

Factory Acts, 559-562 ; labour, 96-97 ; 
life, 558-559 ; factory system, Eco- 
nomic and Social changes brought 
about by, 131-545; evils of, 559-562; 
factory Act of 1922, chief features 
summarised, 573-575. 

Fairs and Markets, 221-223. 

Famines, Character of Indian, 200- 
202 ; causes and cure, 202-204 ; and 
outlook, 204-206 ; remedy suggest- 
ed by the Commission of 1880, to 
prevent them, 204; Famine Com- 
missions, on food supply, 195-196. 

Farming, 166-167 ; and subdivision 
of land, 168-170. 

Finance, co-operative, 495-497; local, 
620-623; Provincial, 619 ; 629-636 ; 
Railway, 602-604 ; Readjustment 
of, 617 ; 635-640. 

Fiscal, autonomy, Necessity of, for 
India, 290-291 ; 296-298 ; 300-301 ; 
Commission, 302-305; controversi- 
es, 285-290; see Appendix, 

Food grains, supply of, 191 ; food 
supply and population, 191*-196 ; 
Mr. Datta on food supply, 192-193; 
Famine Commissions and, 195-196 ; 
production of, 196-198 ; deficiency 
of, 198-200; 214; estimates, 214- 
215; prices of, 245-246. 

Foreign, capital, 122-124 ; Exchange, 
explained, 359-362 , course of, 395- 
397 ; Trade in ancient times, 223- 
226; Under Company Govern- 
ment, 226-228; growth of, 230 ; 
War and, 232; and industrial revo- 
lution, 233-235; effects of, 237-239; 
imports and exports, 242-246; 
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organization, ?49; and Ports, 254- 
255; shipping, 261; 

Fragmentation of Land, Eyil of, 
141-145. 

Gilds, ancient Indian, 162-163; Eng- 
liah 164; and castes 163-166. 

Gekhale, on protection, 278,279,280; 
on the right commercial policy for 
India, 280-281; On gold mint, 329; 
On fiscal autonomy, 280; On in- 
dentured labour, 661; on Income 
tax, 615 ; on Indiana public debt, 
628-630 ; on local finance, 620. 

Gold, impqrts of, 246-247; Hoard- 
ing, 127-129; gold imports and, 
246-248; Findlay Sbirras on 
the unproductive use of^ 248; 
hunger of India, 246; standard, 
and gold exchange standard, 
321-326; world production of, 326; 
mint foi India, 329; Standard Re- 
serve, 330-332; Chamberlain Com- 
mission on gold mint for India, 
330-382; Babington Smith Commi- 
ttee and, 349-365; Government sale 
of, 366-368. 

Government of India, its position as 
regards commercial policy, 286-290; 
and Imperial preference, 289-291; 
and industrial policy, 298-300 ; 
finance of, 298-300. 

Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Sir, on railway 
management, 600. 

Imperial Preference, Mr. J, Chamber- 
lain, 00,269; Government of India’s 
opinion regarding, 285-29]; aims 
and objects of the system of, 290- 
292; Conditions precedent to the 
adoption of, 292-295; Prof. Nichol- 
son on, 293-294; not attractive to 
India as a business proposition, 

294- 296; and recent developments, 

295— 296; and Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, 297; and Fiscal Com- 
mission, 300-304. 


Implements, improved, llS; 122-124^ 

Imports, Increase of manufactured 
articles, 227-228; statistics of 
I principal, 242; analysed, 243-244;. 
of articles or luxury, 656. 

Income, national in India, 196; 213- 
217; 500-501. 

Income tax, history of, Indian, 613— 
615; progressive, and land tax, 
622-^26 ; 532-634 ; recent improve- 
ment of, 616-617 ; reliance on, in. 
future, 639-640. 

Indebtedness of the Rayat, 115-119; 
466-469; of labouring classes, 660^ 
661, 

Indentured labour, 550-552. 

Indians, outlook of, on life 21-22; 
34-47, 668-670. 

Indian Economics, Connotatien of the: 
term, Introduction; 3-4; 20-22. 

Industrial, Banks, 369, 371; future of 
India, 172; Policy of Government, 
274-276; 298-300; Lord Morley’ie 
dictum regarding policy, 298 ; 
Industrial Commission and policy 
301. 

Industrial Commission, Indian, on. 
cottage industries 152-153; on in- 
dustrial finance, 127; 136; on in« 
dustrial development in India, 274; 
on industrial banks, 435-436; on 
bousing of workmen, 566; on 
welfare work, 566-567 ; Indus* 
trial Census, 166; Enterprise, 
Tendency to become hereditary, 
147-150; Industrial Organization, 
of the old type in India, 139-142; 
Industrial Evolution, 139; 140; 163; 
Industrial Future of India, 172-177. 

Industrial Revolution, 233-235; Effects 
of, on India, 236-238. 

Industries, Small es. Large, 140-144; 
urban and rural, 150-170. 
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law on, 613-^14; on Government 
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'investments, 509-518; usurious, 
514-517. 

Iyer, G. S. Subramania, on protection, 
278. 

Irrigation 118-149; finance, 664-606; 
revenue from, 605. 

Jobber, 562. 

Joint Stock, Concerns, Place of in 
modern Industry, 144-146; Banks, 
424-426. 

Kautilya, see Arthaahastra. 

Ketkar, on the passivity of Indian 
character, 38. 

Joahi G. V. on increase of real 
wealth, 205; on effects of expan* 
sion of Indians import trade, 236- 
237, ( Note ); on protection, 278. 

Keynes, on exchange standard, 324; 
on the position of Indian Joint 
Stock Banka, 429 ; on State Bank, 
449; on rupee coinage, 648-649. 

Labour, value of, 81-82 ; factor, 82- 
85; cheapness and efficiency of 
Indian, 85; distribution among 
various occupations, ;87-92; agricul- 
tural, 92-94;i lack of technical 
training, 96-103; prospects for, 162; 
shortage of, 103-105; untapped 
sources of, 105-107*, wastage of, 107 
-109; shortage of, only apparent, 
109-111; present general condition 
of, 111-112; Remuneration of, 544- 
545; position, of Indian, 546; Chief 
features of problem, 547; contract, 
549; indentured, 550-553; wages of, 
553-558; condition of factory, 558- 
561; housing of, 565; organization, 
561-562; needs of, 567-570; Govern- 
ment action^and, 569; International, 
571; and factoty Act, 573; and 
Trade Unionism, 575-577; Prospects 
of, 577-579, 
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of, 78-80 ; subdivision of, 161-170; 
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Rent from, 519-521; Hiring out of, 
521; Prporietorship of and State 
landlordism, 520-224; Hindu theory 
about, 524-527; Effects and reform 
of the system, 529-534; Tenures,. 
527; Bombay tenures, 538; Income 
from, 542; Revenue Settlement, 
permanent, 534; 594; landlords and 
tenants, their relations, 536; rent 
or tax?, 522-523; tax, comparative 
importance of, 592-594; permanent 
settlement of, 594-596. 

Litigation, waste caused by, 671. 

Luxury, imports of articles of, 656. 
use of articles of, 657 ; 671. 

Macdonald, J. Ramsay, on Indian 
labour organization, 488; on jobbers, 
489; on the workman’s standard of 
living, 665. 

Maclagan Committee’s report, 485-492.. 

Malthusian Doctrine, 185-187 ; its 
application to Indian conditions, 
187-190; Indian attitude towards, 
206-208; Conclusion regarding its 
application to India, 200-213. 

Mann Dr. H. H., quoted, 116—117; 
168-169; 215; 506; 594. 

Manu, quoted, 44; on untouchables, 
30; on economic motive, 49; on 
serfs, 95; on guilds, 163; on mar- 
riage, 209; on progeny , 210; on coins, 
307; on money lending, 412 ; oa 
rate of interest, 513 ; on taxation, 
582. 
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32, 33; Gradual extention of Indian, 

] 56-160; India’s future about, 
172-176. 
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times, 223-259, modern, 258-264. 

Markets, 221; 249-258. 

Marshall, Prof., quoted, 28; 130; on 
industrial enterprise, 148-149; on 
production of wealth, 182; on in- 
crease of population, 207 ; on 
national dividend, 500. 

Mercantilism, 266; reaction against, 
267-268. 
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633, Becommendations of, 634-636. 

Meyer, Sir William, on deposits with 
Presidency Banks and reserve 
treasuries, 443-444; on the utili- 
zation of railway profits, 604. 

Minerals, Progress in the Producetion 
of, 65; necessity of conserving, 
79-80. 

Money, economy, 221-222; and Prices, 
641-642; Quantity theory of, 642- 
648. 

Permanent settlement, 522; 528; 536j 
594-596. 

Population, growth of, 182-184; vary- 
ing conditions regarding, 184; and 
Malthusian doctrine, 185-187; Rate 
of the increase of, in India, 188; 
Density of 189; pressure of, on the 
means of .-subsistence, 190-191; food 
supply being out-stripped by the 
increase of, 192-200; Indian attitude 
towards population problem, 208- 
212; remedies for over-population, 
217-218; distribution of, among 
occupations, 88-92. 

Post Office and Telegraphs, 253-254; 
savings banks, 445-446; section of 
Government loans, 446; 627; re- 
venue, 598i« 

Poverty, Problem of, in India 12; 18; 
52; 656; 670. 


Preference, Imperial 287-296; 300- 
304. 

Prices, and exchange, 399-401; nature 
of, 641; quanitity theory and, 642; 
course of, 644-646; high, in India, 
647; causes of rise of 647; and pros- 
perity, 651; and currency, 549; and 
speculation, 659-655. 

Profit, pure, 503; agricultural, 505 ; 
industrial, 507; dividends, 508; war 
and, 509. 

Protection vs. Free trade 270-273; 
Indian view about, 273-276; 276- 
279; Right and wrong kinds of, 
280-282; Protection by itself cannot 
create industries, 280-286. 

Provincial finance, 614; contributions 
to Imperial exchequer, 633 ; Meston 
Committee and, 634-636. 

Public Debt of India, 623-626; pro- 
ductive, 624; railway, 626-628; re- 
duction of, 628-631; War and, 627- 
629; 638. 

Railways, and Irrigation, 228; the 
Economic effects of, 234; traffic, 
250-264; Finance 599; State 
management of, 600-602; Commi- 
ttee, 600; 607; budget, 602. 

Kanade, on Indian Economics, 8; 
degeneration among early Indian 
Aryans, 43-44; emigration of arti- 
sans and encouragement given to 
them, 141-142; cn territorial division 
of labour, 236; on evils of a laisssM 
fa ire policy, 276; on old currency 
system, 309; on redemption of rent, 
541; on ruralization of India, 31; 
233 

Bayat, condition: of, 74; 93; 95; bis 
means, 115; 122; and industry, 166- 
170; his profits, 506-506; rayatwari 
system, 628; 541. 

Religion, and progress, 34-37; adapt* 
ability of, 40-47; and drinkings 
665. 
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Bent, definition of, 619-520; theory 
of, in India, disouased, 524-526; 
630-531; obtained by land lords and 
cultivators, 632-634; 542-543; and 
the land tax, 592-594; Bedemption 
of, 540-542; 

Reserve, paper currency, 335-338 ; 

339- 340 ; and Babington Smith 
Committee, 352-353; position of, 
in 1922, 358; gold standard, 330-333; 

340- 344; treasury system, 440; 
Government defence of, 442-443; 
abandoned, 443-444; and State 
Bank, 455. 

Revolution, industrial, 233-236 ;e£EectB 
of, 236-238. 

Roads, 250-252. 

Salt duty, 610-612. 

Saving, conditions of, 511-517; and 
investment, 659. 

Seligman, quoted, on importance of 
work of economists 15-16; on al- 
truism and egoism, 29; on large 
scale production, 143; on increase of 
population, 187; on free trade and 
protection, 272-273; on international 
exchange 360; on co-operation, 463; 
on usury laws, 515; on taxation, 
581. 

Shipping, Gradual extinction of indi- 
genous, 213-216; statistics of carry- 
ing trade done by foreign, 214-215; 
toll levied by foreign, 213. 

Sbirras, G. Findlay, on gold reserve, 
333; on Government treasuries, 
440 ; on indigenous banking, 413- 
144, on savings banks, 445. 

Shroffs, financiers of internal trade, 
135; and hundies, 436-437. 

Silver, coins in pre-British period, 
308-311, under East India Company, 
310-312; and Indian currency posi- 
tion, 346-356; imports of, 375-376; 
Standard, 313; 314-321; Dear, 393; 


and high exchange, 397-399; im- 
ports of U. S. A., 346; coinage of^ 
349. 

Slater Dr., on income in Madras, 216; 
on land rent, 530-531. 

Smith V. A,, on Proprietorship of 
land in India, 524-525. 

Sovereign, made legal tender, 322; 
circulation of, 323-324; 328; value 
of, 350-356- 

Speculation and prices, 653 655* 

Spiritualism, 36-37; spiritual and 
matetial, 43-47. 

Standard, silver, 311; bimetallic, 311- 
313; change of, 319-321; altered» 
321; gold, 322; exchange, 323-328; 
non-existent, 355—356; of living,. 
655-657; 670. 

State, Landlordism, 522-527; dutiee 
of, 270; ‘74; industrial policy of, 
279; 298-300 ; banks, 433-436; rail- 
w'ays, 598-604; not a parasite, 580; 
its claim to contributions from citi- 
zens, 581 583; functions of, 8; and 
laissez faire^ 284. 

Swadeshi, M. R. C. Dutt on, 276-277 ; 
278; and Khaddar movement, 279; 
Sir. G. F. Wilson on, 282; budget, 
283; and Banking, 424-431. 

Tagore, Dr. Rabindranath, on East 
and West, 17; 337. 

Taussig, quoted, on marriage and 
birth rates, 186 ; on pressure of 
population on subsistence 206; on 
connection between prosperity and 
birth rates; 281. 

Taxation, what is a tax?, 580- 581; in- 
digenous tax-system, 5?2; present 
system of taxation, 683-587; on 
statistics relating to, 588-590; land 
tax in India, 592-596; burden of 
taxation in India, 590-592; taxes 
on commodities and consumption, 
606; increase in 609-610; on con- 
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61!Mil7; Befomi of, 617-61S; Pro- 
^ Tincial, 6 19-620 ;>local,’ 620-623. and 
• expenditure, 635-638; on incomoi 
638-640, 

^elang K. T., on Protection, 277. 
Tenancy, Acts, 536-540. 

Trade, rural, 222-223; ancient Indiani 
223-225; Und r Company Gorern- 
ment, 226; features of foreign, 230- 
232; Statistics of foreign, 230; 
import and export, 240-246; war 
and 232; and industrial revolution, 
233; 236-238; with ports, 254-266; 
fi‘eedotn of, 265; restriction of, 266; 
organization, 249-260; inland, its 
character and value, 256; balance 
of India’s, 368-381; unions, 675-576. 
Training, traditional, 97; techm*cal, 
99; 103. 

Usury, condemned by Manu, 514; 

suppression, of 515; Act, 515-517. 
Village labour Organization, 94 ; 
organization of production, 166-172; 
and labourers, 521; life, 663; sanit- 
ation, 664; and exchange, 220-221. 

Wacha D. E., on study of Economics, 
10; on free trade and protection, 
277; on railway finance, and 
. separate railway budget, ;604; on 
. land banks, 432; 483. 

IVages, remuneration of labour, 644- 

y546; centrao t, M9; Rise/in and 

causes of risv ^of, 553-556; nominal 


I and real, 554-565; war liind, 555 ;i 
caiiaes of rise^of , 557-558; effeei of 
strikes on, 571; Rise in, compared to> 
rise in prices, 579; and efiEiciency, 
85-86. 

Wattal, Conclusions based by, on the 
Census Report, 76, 197 ; on fecundity 
of marriage, in England and Indian 
211-213, 

War, Lessons of, and? nationalism, 
16; and internationalism, 18; and 

I religion, 35 (note); and industrial 
possibilities of India, 66-67; and 
trade, 232; and Imperial trade, 288; 
and currency, 345-347; and exchan- | 
ge, 391-395; 397-402; and profits, 
508-509; and rate of interest, 512; 
618; and labour, 571-573; and Gov- 
ernment loans, 626-628; and raiK 
ways, 601; and additional taxation, 
609-610; 612; and prices, 649; and 
standard of living, 655-669. 

Wealth, and welfare, 24-26; Natural^ 
of India, 59-71; forest 64-65; 
mineral, 65-69; and nature, 81-82; 
production of, 113; 138-182; distri- 
bution of, 500-501. 

Wilson, Sir G. F. on Railway finance, 
599; on currency and prices, 649; 
on protection, 282-283; on customs 
revenue, 606. 

Wilson, Mr. James, pronounced land 
revenue as rent, 522; on customs 
duties, 606; introduced first Ino.au 
income tax in 1860, 613-614; 639. 
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